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PRESIDENTS  AND  FACULTIES  IN  STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 

A  number  of  articles  have  appeared  of  late  concerning  the 
organization  of  American  universities  and  the  functions  and 
relations  of  their  presidents  and  faculties.  The  earliest  I 
read  was  an  address  by  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  in  the  Atlantic 
for  October,  1905;  and  the  latest  has  been  a  paper  by  Presi- 
dent Tucker  in  the  Educational  Review  for  April,  1912. 
Between  these  two  have  come  articles  by  J.  McKeen  Cattell 
(Science,  March  23,  1906);  Frederick  P.  Keppel  (Educa- 
tional Review,  October,  1910)  ;  Charles  R.  Van  Hise 
(Science,  February  17,  191 1 ) ;  President  Eliot,  Educa- 
tional Review,  December,  191 1,  and  other  distinguished 
men.  Nor  is  this  list,  which  takes  no  notice  of  books,  by 
any  means  all-inclusive  even  of  articles.  Nevertheless,  I  hope 
to  write  a  paper  new  in  substance,  or  point  of  view,  or  weight 
of  emphasis.  My  statements  are  personal  convictions,  aris- 
ing out  of  observations  in  this  and  other  lands,  or  out  of 
varied  services  in  state  universities.  Out  of  a  broad  field  I 
have  chosen  three  subjects  for  comment :  the  president,  the 
faculty,  the  American  state  university. 

Some  of  the  writers  in  this  discussion  assume  in  our  uni- 
versities a  deplorable  condition  of  things.  Some  seem  to 
consider  the  president  as  naturally  against  his  teachers  rather 
than  naturally  their  friend.     They  tell  us,  too,  of  professors 
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gathering  behind  doors  to  conspire  against  him;  and  so  on. 
Quite  as  objectionable  is  the  spirit  shown  in  a  president's 
address,  lately  published,  where,  out  of  the  midst  of  good 
things,  rumble  forth  warnings  to  professors.  Why  not  as- 
sume, until  his  acts  show  the  contrary,  that  every  man  is 
going  to  do  his  duty  faithfully?  Why  can  not  presidents, 
deans,  and  professors,  working  together  on  one  campus,  keep 
the  peace  in  their  hearts  ?  Why  can  they  not'  become  absorbed 
in  the  interests  of  the  institution?  Why  must  they  play  for 
position  against  one  another?  Obviously,  no  such  playing, 
or  plotting,  will  appear  where  every  man  is  striving  to  his 
utmost  for  the  good  of  one  institution.  Some  of  these 
writers,  apparently  regarding  as  high  prerogative  the  power 
to  appoint  professors,  have  asked  at  length  who  shall  hold 
this  power.  Rather  should  it  be  asked,  who  can  render  best 
this  difficult  service. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  besetting  this  subject  would  disappear 
if  the  principle  could  be  firmly  laid  down  anywhere  that 
positions  in  faculties  shall  be  given  only  to  the  best  men  ob- 
tainable: that  in  the  filling  of  positions  the  influence  of 
alumni,  trustees,  benefactors,  friends,  public  men — all  Chris- 
tendom— shall  count  for  nothing  unless  it  happen  to  get  be- 
hind the  best  man :  that,  in  determining  what  makes  a  man 
best,  note  shall  be  taken  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  power 
first,  and  then  of  his  training  and  productiveness:  that  the 
search  shall  go  over  America  and  Canada  and  into  Europe, 
if  need  be. 

It  has  been  gravely  suggested  that  faculties  appoint  all 
university  teachers.  Now,  I  have  the  highest  faith  in  men. 
More  than  once  have  I  put  at  the  head  of  a  department  a 
dean  and,  with  his  aid,  added  teachers,  buildings,  books,  and 
costly  apparatus.  Indeed,  this  is  the  best  way  in  which  to 
build  up  a  new  faculty  or  to  strengthen  an  enfeebled  one. 
But  with  the  highest  confidence  in  Professors  A,  B,  C, 
and  so  on,  I  have  less  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  their  acts 
in  faculty  meetings :  or  less  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  faculty 
meetings  than  in  the  individuals  that  compose  them.  Indeed, 
he   who   should   depend   upon    faculties   for  abiding  wisdom 
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of  enactment  would  be  a  marvel  of  inexperience.  Sometimes 
they  reach  the  cream  of  wisdom :  yet  their  tendency  every- 
where is  towards  missing  the  worst  and  the  best.  Then,  why 
not  abolish  faculty  meetings  ?  Nay,  verily :  no  wise  man 
would  dream  of  such  a  thing.  What  places  they  are  for 
blowing  off  steam;  for  threshing  things  to  atoms;  for  finding 
out  who  among  your  colleagues  has  some  sense  and  who  has 
not;  for  marking  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing;  for  making 
resolutions  to  be  better;  and  so  on!  He,  therefore,  who 
should  withhold  from  a  faculty  freedom  of  speech  would  in- 
directly destroy  one  of  its  functions;  while  he  who  should 
rely  upon  it  steadily  for  guidance  into  wisdom,  would  make 
a  serious  blunder.  Meanwhile,  these  assemblies  rub  the  teach- 
ers together  and  against  president  and  dean,  while  fresh  air, 
so  to  speak,  is  blown  over  the  blood  of  the  university.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  the  breathing  apparatus  of  a  body  spiritual. 
After  thirty  years  of  experience  in  three  universities  as  pro- 
fessor, dean,  president,  I  have  kept  the  highest  faith  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  individuals — multitudes  of  them — in  the 
value  of  committees,  carefully  selected  and  given  power  to 
act;  but  not  an  amazing  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  faculties. 
Assembling  even  able  men  in  meetings  seems  often  to  bring 
all  down  to  jog-trot  average.  To  see  a  faculty  at  its  worst, 
set  it  to  threshing  out  a  new  system  of  grading,  and  mark 
the  result. 

But  a  president  that  does  not  crave  constant  guidance 
from  his  colleagues  is  not  qualified  for  his  place :  one  that 
does  not  have  frequent  faculty  meetings,  with  freedom  of 
speech,  makes  a  blunder.  Any  careful  president,  helped  in 
some  degree,  of  course,  by  faculty  discussions,  can,  with  his 
deans  and  chief  professors,  generally  find  the  way  to  wisdom. 

More  than  once  has  the  writer  got  letters  from  the  chief 
men  of  some  illustrious  faculty,  recommending  to  his  accept- 
ance Dr.  X,  and,  in  the  nick  of  time,  has  heard  that  X,  while 
extraordinary  at  cramming  down  information  and  writing 
theses,  was  good  for  little  else.  Only  practise  in  hunting  for 
teachers  gives  ability  to  tell  what  are  the  qualities  that 
fit  one  for  this  or  another  for  that  position :  moreover,  be- 
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cause  of  growth  and  changes,  this  hunting  goes  on  continu- 
ously. For  such  work  faculties  in  this  country  have  little 
skill,  training,  or  equipment,  whatever  may  be  customary  in 
England  or  Germany. 

For  recommending  teachers  unto  itself  a  university  can  not 
do  better  than  have  a  nominating  committee  of  three — the 
president,  the  dean  of  the  faculty,  the  professor  of  the  sub- 
ject involved.  Of  course,  the  professor  and  the  dean  would 
be  changed  according  to  the  subject  or  the  faculty  concerned: 
only  the  president  would  be  abiding.  Every  unanimous  vote 
from  this  committee  would  naturally  prevail.  But  it  being  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  positions  bearing  salaries  to  be  filled 
by  those  who  manage  the  finances,  the  trustees  must  appoint 
all  teachers  ultimately.  This  power  they  could  delegate  to  the 
faculties,  but  it  would  hardly  be  wise  to  do  so,  except,  per- 
haps, with  a  proviso  that  all  such  appointments  be  of  persons 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  nominating  committee. 

But  turning  from  questions  of  organization  that  others 
have  lately  discust,  let  us  consider  now  some  universities  of 
vast  importance  to  our  country,  but  not  well  understood  at 
home  or  abroad — American  state  universities.  The  writer 
has  examined  them  as  student,  professor,  dean,  president; 
every  one  of  them  of  foremost  rank  he  has,  at  some  time, 
visited;  and  he  has  compared  them  carefully  with  the  founda- 
tions abroad  which  they  most  resemble — the  German  univer- 
sities. For  Cousin's  "  Report  on  public  instruction  in  Prus- 
sia "  shaped  many  things  in  early  times  in  Michigan;  and 
Matthew  Arnold's  book  on  the  same  subject  has  not  been 
without  consequences  in  Louisiana  and  Missouri.  Michigan 
and  Virginia,  in  things  concerning  public  education,  have  been 
the  most  copied  of  all  our  commonwealths. 

A  president  has  no  higher  privilege  nor  keener  pleasure 
than  to  get  promotion  for  worthy  colleagues;  but  this  means 
keeping  promotion  from  the  unworthy.  Who  shall  separate 
the  deserving  from  the  undeserving?  Certainly  we  might 
trust  as  wise  the  concurrent  judgment  of  the  president,  the 
dean,  and  the  professor  closest  to  the  subject  taught  by  the 
person  under  consideration.     In  such  matters  careful  presi- 
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dents  consult  with  deans,  of  course,  and  generally  with  their 
wisest  professors  also.  But  where  growth  is  rapid,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  how  much  to  spend  for  raising  salaries,  how 
much  for  additional  teachers,  how  much  for  new  equipment, 
how  much  for  creating  new  departments.  Each  of  these  four 
things  is  essential:  not  much  can  be  done  for  any  one  of  them 
at  any  time:  something  must  be  done  for  each  one  all  the 
time.  In  such  matters,  one  would  never  look  to  faculties  for 
wisdom,  but  to  presidents. 

How  many  state  universities  (by  title)  are  there  on  the 
Continental  part  of  the  United  States?  There  is  none  in 
Massachusetts,  or  New  Hampshire,  or  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland.  But  the  answer 
depends  at  last  on  whether  you  would  or  would  not  count 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  as  having  state  universities. 
Counting  them  in,  you  get  forty-one;  or  thirty-nine,  other- 
wise. Suppose  we  say  that  there  are  forty  bearing  the  name. 
Having  their  tap-roots  in  grants  of  land  which  the  general 
government  made  for  this  very  purpose,  they  hark  back  to 
states  as  mothers  and  to  the  nation  as  grandmother.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  the  spinal  vertebrae  of  a  system  of  state- 
national  education,  stretching  from  kindergartens  upwards 
and  outwards  to  many  institutional  extremities. 

What  we  owe,  for  fostering  this  policy,  to  the  founders  of 
our  government — to  Washington,  Madison,  Jefferson,  and 
others — it  would  take  us  far  afield  to  tell  of  here.  Students 
of  history  might  well  consult  Origin  of  American  state  uni- 
versities by  Elmer  E.  Brown,  and  Reminiscences  of  James 
B.  Angell,  and  Jefferson  in  education  by  Henderson.  Under 
act  of  Congress,  past  in  1862  and  approved  by  Lincoln,  en- 
dowment was  given  each  commonwealth  for  a  college  of 
agriculture.  Some  of  them  were  combined  with  the  state 
universities,  as  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri,  California; 
while  others  were  set  on  separate  foundations,  as  in  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Virginia.  This  dividing  of  the  loyalty  of  a 
commonwealth,  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  disastrous.  We 
note  here  these  colleges  of  agriculture,  because  in  many  cases 
they  became  parts  of  state  universities,  thus  sending  down  a 
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third  root,  as  it  were,  into  the  loyalty  and  recurring  beneficence 
of  state  and  nation.  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  only 
two,  or  (counting  New  York)  three  of  these  forty  universities 
(by  title),  are  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States;  while 
(save  in  Maryland)  they  appear  in  all  South  Atlantic  and 
Western  commonwealths.  The  oldest  of  them  is  in  Virginia, 
founded  in  1819  by  Thomas  Jefferson;  the  next  oldest  (1837) 
is  that  of  Michigan.  From  these  two  universities,  one  sowing 
in  South  Atlantic  regions  ideas  of  Jefferson,  the  other  inter- 
mingling therewith  much  from  New  England  and  Germany, 
have  come  most  of  the  notions  that  have  molded  all  the  rest. 
Nine-tenths  of  them  are  co-educational. 

Of  the  universities  embracing  on  one  campus  the  college  of 
agriculture,  Wisconsin  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  type;  and 
Missouri  comes  next.  While  not  surpassing  all  the  rest 
at  every  point — by  no  means — these  two  have  less  to  correct 
and  more  of  finally  wise  policies  already  established.  Some 
others  have  larger  incomes;  but,  lacking  proper  standards  of 
admission,  they  have  many  ill-prepared  students;  and,  lack- 
ing due  interest  in  public  education  below  and  wanting  strong 
colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers,  they  rest  on  schools  that 
are  uneven  in  organization,  methods,  and  training-power. 
Some,  following  tradition,  go  North,  or  South,  or  to  their 
alumni  for  instructors,  instead  of  going  intuitively  wherever 
the  best  may  be  found:  and  so  on.  But  all  this  is,  at  last,  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion. 

What  is  a  state  university  in  these  United  States?  How 
many  of  them  are  there  in  our  country  today?  How  many 
deserve  the  title?  These  questions  and  others  like  them  are 
not  new :  let  us  hope  for  something  new  in  the  answers  I 
shall  offer. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact,  too  often  forgotten,  that 
to  deserve  their  titles  these  institutions  must  be  universities : 
that  is,  they  must  give  the  highest  intellectual  training  and 
they  must  promote  research.  In  determining  what  is  meant 
by  "  highest  "  we  must  measure  what  is  afforded  in  the  best 
training  places  hitherto  established  by  man;  and  "intel- 
lectual "  must  be  understood  as  including  much  of  moral,  re- 
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ligious,  esthetic,  social,  industrial,  and  so  on.  If  from  some 
self-defensive  campus  come  the  reply  that  "  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day,"  we  may  ask  whether  the  institution  is  truly 
longing  and  earnestly  trying  to  rise  to  its  title.  If  it  is,  and 
the  management  is  intelligent,  the  title  may  fairly  be  suf- 
fered  to   remain   in   an   anticipatory   sense:   otherwise ! 

But  when,  to  boast  themselves  of  numbers,  these  institutions 
accept  students  that  could  scarcely  enter  a  good  high  school, 
they  may  be  abodes  of  virtue,  or  sanctuaries  of  piety,  but 
universities  they  surely  are  not;  and  prefixing  the  word 
"  state  "  does  not  make  them  so,  nor  erecting  buildings,  nor 
increasing  incomes,  nor  employing  teachers  of  many  titles. 
But  so  clearly  was  all  this  set  forth  nearly  thirty  years  ago 
by  Daniel  C.  Gilman  (see  two  articles  upon  him  by  President 
Butler  in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  January, 
1901,  and  for  November,  1908)  that  more  about  it  here  would 
be  idle.  Obviously  the  state  university  (so-called)  that  ad- 
mits students  poorly  prepared  trespasses  upon  territory  which 
it  should  jealously  guard  for  the  secondary  schools;  and,  more- 
over, in  failing  to  maintain  right  standards  and  to  articulate 
exactly  with  schools  next  below,  it  belittles  its  dignity  as 
head  of  a  system  of  state  education  and  neglects  its  duty 
as  foster-mother  of  all.  Such  failures  are,  in  truth,  little 
short  of  criminal  offenses:  yet  many  state  universities  (so- 
called)  are  not  wholly  innocent  of  them.  Obviously  also 
their  presidents  must  study  closely  and  cherish  reverently  all 
that  has  been  done,  and  is  doing  now,  for  the  training  of 
students  and  the  promotion  of  research,  for  both  of  which 
objects  they  must  constantly  strive. 

Most  definitions  of  these  universities  would  doubtless  recite 
the  fact  that  their  states  foster  them;  forgetting  the  fact,  or 
what  ought  to  be  one,  that,  so  far  as  it  may  be  compassed  by 
high  training  and  by  research,  they  foster  the  states  also,  in 
things  material  as  well  as  in  things  spiritual.  This  word 
"  spiritual "  I  use  as  including  many  of  the  intellectual, 
musical,  esthetic,  social,  moral,  domestic,  religious  functions 
of  mankind.  But  many  universities  (so-called)  are  building 
up  departments  in  a  spirit  akin  to  that  of  trades-schools! 
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Many  are  promoting  their  professional  schools,  but  are  re- 
maining year  after  year  without  a  great  school  of  learning- 
for-its-own  sake !  Such  a  school  is  to  a  university  what  the 
spinal  column  is  to  the  body.  One  would  think  that  all 
men  had  learned  such  elements  in  the  anatomy  of  education; 
yet  near  New  York,  where  Columbia  has  been  correcting 
nobly  what  twenty  years  ago  was  a  similar  condition,  an  in- 
stitution of  ancient  foundation  is  illustrating  today  how  like 
unto  a  body  of  faulty  spinal  column  is  a  university  that  huddles 
a  brood  of  professional  departments  about  a  weak  school  of 
academic  learning;  and  our  land  reeks  with  establishments  of 
high  titles  that  do  little  more  than  train  men  for  money-making 
callings. 

In  1809,  at  a  time  of  public  gloom,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
became  for  a  year  and  a  half  Minister  of  Education  for 
Prussia.  While  looking  assiduously  after  the  secondary 
schools,  he  founded,  as  head  of  all,  the  University  of  Berlin; 
nor  would  he,  even  at  a  time  of  public  distress,  cut  down 
in  the  new  programs  of  study  culture-studies.  Sixty  years 
later  Prussia  had  reached  strength  writh  which  to  crush 
France  and  gather  about  herself,  in  one  mighty  empire,  all 
the  powers  of  Germany.  If  we  remember  that  in  this  half- 
century  Prussia's  school  system  was,  perhaps,  the  best  on  earth, 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  Humboldt's  reforms,  as 
ultimate  cause,  much  of  the  praise  for  the  national  growth;  tho 
other  things  also,  no  doubt,  helped  on.  Humboldt's  memo- 
rable saying  ought  to  be  engraven  high  in  every  university: 
"  The  thing  is  not  to  let  the  schools  and  universities  go  on  in 
a  drowsy  and  impotent  routine;  the  thing  is  to  raise  the  culture 
of  the  nation  ever  higher  and  higher  by  their  means."  The 
translation  "is  that  of  Matthew  Arnold  (Higher  schools  and 
universities  of  Germany,  pp.  49  and  204). 

Surely  it  is  the  function  of  a  state  university  to  set  forward 
the  spiritual  and  material  interests  of  all  the  people  in  the 
commonwealth;  but  how  queerly  some  of  them  have  gone 
at  the  task!  Frequently,  the  immediately  fruitful  has  been 
preferred  to  the  finally  effective;  the  easy,  to  the  useful;  the 
customary,  to  the  needful;  the  plausible,  to  the  slowly,  but 
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surely  good.  Sometimes  traditions  have  beea  observed  which, 
amid  modern  conditions,  it  is  good  to  abandon;  superstitions 
have  governed  that,  in  our  times,  ought  to  look  ridiculous. 
For  example,  how  widespread  today  is  that  old  superstition 
that  a  university  may  not  have  a  good  medical  department 
except  it  be  in  the  grime  of  a  great  city.  In  these  days  of 
towns,  villages,  and  country  houses;  of  telephones,  trolley- 
cars,  automobiles  (the  best  conveyance  for  the  sick),  and  good 
roads  everywhere,  one  would  expect  to  see  medical  schools 
moving  from  large  cities  into  the  smaller  university  towns. 
Such  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  may  have  within  an  hour's 
comfortable  ride  40,000  people — within  two  hours'  ride,  twice 
that  number.  A  state  hospital  on,  or  near,  the  campus  can 
be  had  for  insistent  asking.  A  respectable  hospital,  excel- 
lent laboratories  for  research,  and  fair  salaries  (say,  from 
$2,000  to  $6,000  a  year)  would  draw  for  clinical  work  able 
young  men  that  prefer  assured  support  along  with  oppor- 
tunities for  investigation  to  the  slavery  of  a  city  practise. 
Such  preference  would  be  itself  a  sign  of  innate  excellence. 
We  are  supposing  that  they  shall  not  practise  except  in  the 
hospital,  or  for  mercy,  or  for  scientific  ends.  What  is  prevent- 
ing this  change?  Chiefly  an  old  saying  that  "  medical  schools 
must  be  in  cities  "  and  another  that  "  the  teaching  of  medicine 
must  cost  nothing  for  salaries."  In  changes  for  the  better 
here  Missouri,  under  the  leading  of  President  Hill,  is  getting 
ready  to  show  our  country  ere  long  something  worth  re- 
garding; and  much  that  is  worthy  of  consideration  may  be 
seen  today  at  Rochester,  Minnesota,  and  in  the  universities  of 
Michigan  and  Virginia. 

If  you  were  founding  a  state  university  in  a  commonwealth 
just  admitted  into  the  Union,  you  would,  no  doubt,  establish 
first  a  school  of  learning- for-its-own-sake ;  and  you  would  fit 
the  least  requirements  for  admission  of  all  departments  exactly 
to  the  highest  attainments  within  reach  of  the  secondary 
schools  in  the  state,  nursing  upwards,  thru  examiners  and 
otherwise,  the  weaker  among  them  and  founding  new  ones. 
The  money  spent  by  many  a  university  (by  title)  in  teaching 
on  its  own  campus  students  ill-prepared   would  more  than 
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support  examiners  enough.  Each  examiner  we  suppose  to 
travel  ten  months  or  more  a  year  among  schools  and  teachers' 
institutes,  among  which  he  sows  constantly  the  best  ideas. 
He  should  be  a  peacemaker  whose  coming  is  hailed  every- 
where by  principals,  trustees,  pupils,  townspeople.  About  two 
visits  a  year  he  ought  to  pay  to  every  high  school,  so  long 
as  he  serves,  and  thereafter  his  successor  ought  to  do  the  same : 
the  process  is  endless.  These  high  school  examiners  are 
modern  apostles  of  education:  every  state  university  ought  to 
have  enough  of  them  from  the  outset,  increasing  the  number 
as  fast  as  need  for  them  can  be  aroused.  What  salaries  should 
they  receive?  Good  salaries,  assuredly:  to  even  dream  of 
cheap  men  would  be  false  economy. 

Moreover,  you  would,  no  doubt,  provide  extension  lecturers, 
to  visit  the  people,  wherever  need  seemed  sorest.  Their  func- 
tion is  to  spread  light  mixt  with  entertainment.  The  trustees, 
patrons,  friends,  teachers,  pupils,  buildings  of  the  public  schools 
form  in  every  community  a  nucleus  from  which  to  work. 
Such  nucleus  is  the  natural  starting  point,  seeing  that  the  serv- 
ice belongs  to  the  system  of  state  education.  To  dream  now 
of  confining  education  to  the  immature  is  to  show  how  long 
tradition  can  hold  on.  The  fact  that  time  in  childhood  is  less 
valuable  for  wage-earning  and  that  it  is  easier  then  to  learn 
certain  things,  makes  it  a  golden  period  for  school  work;  but 
golden  also  for  learning  and  for  getting  inspiration  are  the 
evenings  and  holidays  of  maturer  life.  By  dextrous  presenta- 
tion, born  of  practise,  these  lecturers  for  maturer  people,  at 
their  homes,  can  sow  precious  ideas,  leading  to  better  living, 
wider  reading,  broader  outlook,  deeper  thought.  The  chief 
function  of  any  university  is  to  promote  research  and  to 
supply  a  training  that  can  not  be  readily  given  in  the  best 
schools  below;  but  that  is  by  no  means  the  only  function  of 
a  state  university :  It  is  bound,  directly  or  vicariously,  "  to 
raise  the  culture  of  the  "  whole  people  "  ever  higher  and 
higher,"  or  to  have  it  done.  Hence  I  am  advocating  the 
use  of  extension  lecturers  for  the  fully-grown,  an  everlasting 
service,  employing  only  the  ablest  men.  Is  this  not  in  har- 
mony with  Humboldt's  great  maxim?     But  why  should  the 
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state  university  provide  this  service?  Merely  to  raise  the 
service  to  its  utmost  efficiency.  In  short,  state  universities 
ought  to  do  whatever  they  can  do  better  than  other  institu- 
tions in  the  system  of  public  education,  leaving  to  these 
other  institutions  everything  else  and  cherishing  them  heartily. 
Hence,  when  universities  accept  students  that  can  be  well 
taught  in  schools  below  they  commit  an  economic  as  well  as 
an  educational  sin.  For  a  university  is,  or  ought  to  be,  so 
expensive  that  no  work  should  be  done  there  that  can  be  done 
just  as  well  in  less  expensive  establishments;  and  for  it  to 
compete  with  these  establishments  is  hardly  being  to  them  a 
loving  foster-mother. 

But,  rate  them  as  you  may,  these  universities,  each  the  cap- 
stone of  a  state  structure  of  schools,  form,  with  the  colleges 
of  agriculture,  a  system  of  state-federal  education,  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  seen  elsewhere  on  earth.  To  help  make 
it  better  in  any  respect  is  an  ambition  that  might  inspire  any 
man  to  endeavor.  Moreover,  rate  them  as  you  may,  these 
universities  are  growing  in  power  and  efficiency  with  a  speed 
that  few  realize.  At  highest  rating  twenty  years  ago  they  were 
far  below  what  they  are  today.  What  they  are  today  will 
look  small  beside  what  they  will  be  twenty  years  hence. 
Would  to  Heaven  the  general  government  would  divide  them 
into  two  classes — universities  in  fact,  and  universities  by  state- 
conferred  titles;  and  so  likewise,  mutatis  mutandis,  for  the 
colleges  of  agriculture.  More  classification  than  this  I  surely 
would  not  recommend;  but  this  is  sorely  needed. 

How  about  legislatures?  Must  they  not  be  constantly 
courted  by  all  state  institutions?  By  no  means.  When  the 
writer,  on  becoming  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
announced  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Legis- 
lature the  whole  commonwealth  seemed  to  applaud.  Even 
the  general  public  saw  that  a  man  apt  to  build  a  university 
aright  would  not  be  prone  to  nurse  legislatures.  Whenever 
such  service  is  needful,  it  is  easy  to  get  politician  friends,  any 
one  of  whom  can  far  outdo  the  ablest  university  president. 
But  when,  in  any  commonwealth,  the  army  of  school-teachers 
regard  the  university,  by  its  teachers'  college,  as  headquarters; 
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when  all  the  high  schools  look  to  it  as  alma  mater;  when 
physicians  deem  it  an  oracle  of  wisdom  in  teaching  medicine 
aright;  when  thru  their  papers  graduates  of  the  college  of 
journalism  are  instructing  the  people;  when  alumni  lawyers, 
sent  forth,  not  on  minimum  requirements,  but  on  largest 
learning  within  reasonable  reach,  are  adorning  bar,  bench, 
and  places  for  law-making;  when  hosts  of  soil-workers  con- 
sider its  college  of  agriculture  as  almost  infallible;  then  legis- 
latures will  leap  to  sanction  every  reasonable  wish  of  the 
university.  To  hasten  the  coming  of  that  time  is  one  of  the 
president's  functions. 

What  sort  of  a  man  should  a  state  university  president  be? 
He  should  not  be  of  the  pastor  type.  Such  men,  as  heads 
of  colleges,  are  admirable;  their  function  is  to  lead  to  excel- 
lence individual  souls :  higher  work  no  man  can  do.  But 
there  are  also  constructive  leaders  like  William  von  Humboldt, 
Daniel  C.  Oilman,  and  others  now  living.  Such  men  are 
specially  fitted  to  lead  state  universities.  Educational  chess- 
players the  detractatory  may  call  them;  but,  in  truth,  they 
represent  education  shot  thru  with  statesmanship. 

What  can  state  universities  do  toward  teaching  religion? 
By  training  students  to  see  duty  broadly  and  do  it  faithfully 
they  can  get  at  the  core  of  all  true  religion.  Close  at  hand 
always  are  good  fields  for  social  and  Christian  work;  the 
town  nearby  is  full  of  churches;  the  Christian  associations 
for  young  men  and  young  women  can  be  brought  to  high 
efficiency,  if  only  there  be  strong  desire  therefor.  Most 
denominations,  if  urged  to  do  so,  will  found  theological 
seminaries  on  ground  near  the  university  campus;  a  cordon 
of  them  should  be  like  a  wall  of  defense.  Illustrious  clergy- 
men may  preach  in  the  auditorium,  and  religious  services  can 
be  held  regularly,  so  long  as  everything  is  undenominational. 
What  more  could  one  desire  in  these  outward  things  that  at 
last  are  not  of  the  spirit? 

Richard  Henry  Jesse 

Columbia,  Missouri 


II 

PATRIOTISM,    INSTINCTIVE    AND    INTELLIGENT 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  191 1,  the  number  of  accidents  re- 
ported by  the  Associated  Press  was  905.  This  was  said  to  be 
less  than  one-half  the  number  occasioned  by  the  patriotic  jubila- 
tion of  the  preceding  Fourth,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
casualties  of  July  Fourth,  1909.  The  diminishing  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  has  been  widely  commented  upon  as  indi- 
cating a  rapid  approach  toward  a  "  safe  and  sane  "  Independ- 
ence Day. 

But  shall  we  really  have  a  "  sane  "  Fourth  when  the  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  on  that  day  is  reduced  to  zero?  That 
depends  upon  whether  with  diminishing  casualties  we  have  a 
growing  apprehension  of  what  the  Fourth  of  July  really  means. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  properly  observes  that  "  advocates  of 
a  sane  celebration  are  not  merely  interested  in  the  prevention 
of  dangerous  and  brutal  practises.  Restrictive  ordinances  do 
that  and  the  effort  of  the  persons  interested  in  a  genuine  cele- 
bration has  been  to  provide  a  means  of  demonstrating  and 
teaching  real  patriotism."  We  shall  never  have  a  sane  Fourth 
until  we  have  a  sane  patriotism.  But  what  is  a  sane 
patriotism? 

Patriotism  can  not  be  really  understood  without  knowing 
something  of  the  manner  of  its  development.  Primarily  it  is 
an  identification  of  the  individual  with  the  group  to  which  he 
belongs — family,  tribe,  state,  or  nation.  The  patriot  proudly 
speaks  of  "  my  family,"  "  my  tribe,"  "  my  state,"  "  my 
people."  This  identification  is  based  upon  a  certain  feeling 
which  is  the  product  of  group  association,  and  this  feeling 
is  instinctive. 

Sociology  ascribes  the  origin  of  patriotism  to  the  family 
life,  the  family  being  the  first  social  group.     That  this  is  cor- 
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rect  is  indicated  by  the  origin  of  the  word  patriotism.  It  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  narpios,  which  means  of  or 
belonging  to  one's  father.  The  Indo-Germanic  root  of  the 
word  is  pa,  from  which  we  have  the  Latin  pater  and  the  Eng- 
lish words  father,  paternal,  patriarch,  patriotism,  and  many 
others.  Perhaps  the  root-word  itself  is  but  the  natural  in- 
fantile utterance  reduplicated  in  the  word  papa.  '  At  all  events 
the  word  patriotism  has  plainly  a  family  origin.  The  papa, 
the  father,  being  the  providing,  protecting,  and  governing 
element  in  the  family  group,  his  authority  supreme,  dignity, 
protection,  and  support  being  personified  in  him,  he  was  natu- 
rally the  object  of  reverence  and  devotion.  Loyalty  to  the 
pater,  the  father,  the  patriarch,  was  therefore  the  earliest 
form  of  patriotism. 

In  the  course  of  social  evolution  the  family  enlarged  into 
the  clan,  the  gens,  or  the  tribe.  The  interests  of  single 
families  were  then  more  or  less  submerged  in  the  interests 
of  a  group  of  families  of  which  each  was  a  component  ele- 
ment. The  chief  representative  of  these  larger  interests  was 
the  head  man,  the  chieftain,  including  later  the  council. 
Loyalty  to  the  father  and  family  exclusively  was  inconsistent 
with  clan  or  tribal  life.  Hence  patriotism  extended  itself  to 
the  interests  of  the  larger  group  and  their  tribal  representa- 
tives. There  was,  so  to  speak,  an  expansion  of  patriotism. 
This  new  form  was  represented  in  the  clannishness  of  the 
early  Scot,  "  owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan,"  the  tribal  instincts 
of  the  American  Indian  and  other  primitive  peoples,  and  the 
partizanship  of  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans.  With  the 
formation  of  the  tribe,  patriotism  past  from  fatherism  to 
tribalism. 

In  the  amalgamation  of  tribes  into  states  and  nations  the 
expansion  of  the  feeling  now  known  as  patriotism  continued. 
Loyalty  to  the  tribe  past  over  into  loyalty  to  the  state  or 
nation,  and  the  feeling  of  patriotism  became  what  we  ordi- 
narily express  as  love  of  country,  the  feeling  which  incites  the 
individual  to  identify  his  interests  more  or  less  with  those 
of  his  country,  and  to  speak  and  act  in  a  manner  which  he 
supposes  will  illustrate  this  identification. 
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Of  course,  the  feeling  of  patriotism  is  not  confined  alone  to 
the  personal  group  of  which  the  individual  is  a  member.  It 
attaches  itself  also  to  the  natural  surroundings  of  the  group. 
"  I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills,  thy  woods  and  templed  hills  "  is 
the  expression  of  a  truly  patriotic  sentiment.  But  we  may 
include  in  our  conception  of  a  social  group  the  natural  con- 
ditions which  surround  it,  and  no  misunderstanding  need 
arise  from  defining  patriotism  as  primarily  an  instinctive 
group  feeling. 

Patriotism,  then,  like  all  other  things  in  the  universe,  like 
the  mind  and  all  its  manifestations,  has  had  its  origin  and  its 
development.  It  originated  in  association,  and  association 
has  been  the  main  factor  in  its  growth.  Now  the  fact  of  the 
evolution  of  patriotism,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  taken 
place  are  the  basis  of  a  safe  prophecy  with  respect  to  what 
patriotism  is  to  become,  if  political  and  social  organization 
and  amalgamation  continue.  The  affiliation  and  federation 
of  countries  will  enlarge  the  feeling  of  patriotism.  The 
"  Parliament  of  man  and  federation  of  the  world  "  would 
as  certainly  conduce  to  cosmopolitanism  or  political  human- 
ism as  tribal  associations  conduced  to  tribalism,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  tribes  into  states  and  states  into  nations  conduced 
to  the  modern  patriotic  feeling.  Love  of  country  must  gradu- 
ally give  place  to  love  of  kind. 

Altho  patriotism  expands  with  the  enlarging  composition  of 
the  group,  it  does  not  necessarily  sever  itself  from  any  point 
of  attachment.  The  family  feeling  may  still  be  strong  in  the 
tribe,  as  with  the  Montagues  and  Capulets  in  Rome,  for  in- 
stance; and  devotion  to  the  state  may  be  powerful  in  the  citi- 
zens of  the  nation,  as  was  conspicuously  shown  in  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Southern  States  of  America.  So  also  the  cosmo- 
politan may  retain  his  love  of  country.  He  is  not  necessarily 
"  a  traitor,"  as  some  seem  to  suppose.  Neither  does  this 
larger  patriotism  imply  a  lack  of  family  affection  with  a 
Mrs.  Jellyby's  sentimental  interest  in  the  inhabitants  of  Bor- 
rioboola-Gha.  In  pure  cosmopolitanism,  however,  the  spirit 
of  national  or  racial  antagonism  must  necessarily  vanish, 
and  loyalty  to  one  country  or  race  as  against  another  country 
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or  race  must  be  controlled  and  tempered  by  devotion  to 
humanity.  The  narrower  and  selfish  interests  of  the  particular 
country  to  which  the  citizen  belongs  must  be  held  inferior  to 
the  interests  of  mankind.  Of  course  all  these  interests  may 
coincide,  but  the  world-patriot  can  not  stand  with  his  country 
"  against  the  world,"  unless  his  country  is  right  and  "  the 
world  "  is  wrong.  True  loyalty  and  humanity  can  mean  only 
devotion  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  well-being  of  hu- 
manity rests.  The  world  patriot  must  be  loyal  to  right  every- 
where against  wrong  anywhere.  He  must  stand  for  justice 
to  all  against  injustice  to  any.  When  the  action  or  demands 
of  his  country  conflict  with  the  rights  of  humanity  he  must 
stand  for  humanity.  Hence  he  may  be  called  by  his  com- 
patriots unpatriotic,  but  he  is  so  only  as  viewed  from  the 
interests  of  the  smaller  group.  The  "  politicals  "  of  Russia, 
for  instance,  are  unpatriotic  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russian 
Bureaucracy,  and  its  supporters.  Tho  they  be  faithful  to 
universal  principles  of  liberty  and  equality,  they  are  unfaithful 
to  the  principles  of  Russian  despotism;  hence,  from  a  certain 
Russian  standpoint,  they  are  unpatriotic. 

George  Kennan  in  the  Outlook  for  March  30,  1907,  gives 
an  interesting  and  pathetic  account  of  the  attempt  of  some 
of  these  politicals  to  manifest  their  devotion  to  the  larger  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  embodied  in  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  says :  "  On  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1876,  hours  before  the  first  daylight  cannon  announced  the 
beginning  of  the  great  celebration  in  Philadelphia,  hundreds 
of  small,  rude  American  flags  or  strips  of  red,  white,  and 
blue  cloth  fluttered  from  the  grated  windows  of  the  politicals 
around  the  whole  quadrangle  of  the  great  St.  Petersburg 
prison,  while  the  prisoners  were  faintly  hurrahing,  singing 
patriotic  songs,  or  exchanging  greetings  with  one  another 
thru  the  iron  pipes  which  united  their  cells.  The  celebration, 
of  course,  was  soon  over.  The  prison  guard,  altho  they  had 
never  heard  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  did  not 
understand  the  significance  of  this  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tion, promptly  seized  and  removed  the  flags  and  tri-colored 
streamers.     Some  of  the  prisoners,  however,  had  more  ma- 
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terial  of  the  same  kind  in  reserve,  and  at  intervals  thruout  the 
whole  day  scraps  and  tatters  of  red,  white,  and  blue  were 
furtively  hung  out  here  and  there  from  cell  windows  or  tied 
around  the  bars  of  the  gratings.  Late  in  the  evening  at  a 
preconcerted  hour,  the  politicals  lighted  their  bits  of  tallow 
candles  and  placed  them  in  their  windows,  and  the  celebra- 
tion ended  with  a  faint  but  perceptible  illumination  of  the 
great  prison." 

This  mournful  and  touching  endeavor  to  celebrate  our  Fourth 
of  July  did  not  necessarily  indicate  a  greater  love  of  our 
country  than  of  Russia,  but  it  did  imply  a  devotion  to  political 
principles  of  universal  application.  We  may  conceive  that  the 
aspiration  and  ideal  of  these  politicals  was  merely  that  these 
principles  should  prevail  in  their  own  fatherland.  They 
loved  not  Russia  less,  but  freedom  more.  They  at  least  ap- 
proximated a  "  higher  patriotism." 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  patriotism  as  an  instinctive 
feeling  or  sentiment.  Now,  it  is  characteristic  of  an  instinct 
that  it  acts  without  reflection.  Tho  originally  purposive  in 
action,  and  serving  as  an  agent  in  individual  or  group  preserva- 
tion, an  instinct  takes  no  consideration  of  objective  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  blind  impulse.  When  the  stimulus  is  pro- 
vided it  operates;  and  its  operation  has  often  led,  in  the 
course  of  biological  and  social  evolution,  to  the  extinction  of 
individuals  and  of  groups.  Patriotism,  therefore,  so  far 
as  it  is  instinctive,  is  impulsive,  blind,  unreasoning,  and  irre- 
flective.  It  thrills,  it  hurrahs,  it  boasts,  it  fights  and  dies  with- 
out calmly  considering  what  it  is  all  about.  It  resents  a 
fancied  insult  without  stopping  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  real. 
It  flies  to  the  defense  of  the  supposed  interests  of  its  group 
without  inquiring  whether  the  interests  are  worthy  or  the 
danger  is  actual.  It  is  blind  patriotism  and  springs  from  the 
emotional  side  of  the  mind.  It  differs  in  no  essential  respect 
from  the  impulse  of  the  tiger  to  defend  its  young,  or  from 
that  of  the  wild  cattle  of  the  prairie  to  defend  the  herd.  It  is 
easily  aroused  and  easily  "  stampeded." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  patriotism  which  may  be 
distinguished  from  instinctive  patriotism  by  the  word  intelli- 
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gent.  The  emotions  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  intellect. 
It  is  the  function  and  power  of  the  intellect  to  inhibit,  re- 
strain, sometimes  to  eliminate,  an  instinct.  Even  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  strong  as  it  is,  has  sometimes  been 
wholly  inhibited  by  a  duly  informed  and  reflective  mind. 
The  proper  intelligence  may  therefore  modify,  even  reverse, 
the  actions  springing  from  instinctive  feeling.  •  Patriotic  senti- 
ment may  be  held  subject  to  a  thoro  knowledge  of  political 
and  social  conditions  and  a  sense  of  justice.  When  so  held  it 
becomes  intelligent  patriotism.  Intelligent  patriotism,  then,  is 
patriotic  feeling,  instinctive  patriotism,  under  the  control  and 
guidance  of  knowledge  and  reflection.  It  is  love  of  country 
and  the  disposition  to  serve  it,  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  serve  it  well.  It  does  not  yield  to  impulse.  It  looks 
before  and  after.  It  restrains  a  nation  from  fighting  when 
there  are  no  real  interests  at  stake. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  need  of  all  nations 
is  intelligent  patriotism.  The  modern  patriot  is  too  much  dis- 
posed to  act  upon  impulse.  He  is  "touchy";  he  goes  off 
"half-cocked";  he  is  full  of  racial  prejudice,  indulges  in 
national  bombast  and  braggadocio,  Chauvinism,  Jingoism,  and 
manifests  a  disposition  to  whip  somebody.  His  patriotism  is 
chiefly  an  instinctive  patriotism.  Such  patriotism  is  a  feeling 
for  one's  country  without  the  control  of  intelligence;  it  is 
patriotic  zeal  without  patriotic  knowledge.  Under  its  prompt- 
ings the  patriotic  is  sometimes  the  idiotic.  The  utterances  and 
actions  evoked  by  it  are  sometimes  illustrative  of  the  fact  that 
a  man  may  be  a  patriot  and  still  be  a  fool. 

Among  the  effects  of  instinctive  patriotism  is  the  over- 
weening national  egotism  manifested  by  so  many  "  patriots." 
There  is  a  disease  called  by  the  learned  megalomania.  Its 
primary  symptom  is  "  the  delusion  of  grandeur."  So  many 
patriots  are  megalomaniacs  that  the  disease  seems  to  char- 
acterize every  nation  and  every  people.  It  led  Israel  to  regard 
itself  as  a  "  peculiar  "  people,  the  favorite  of  the  Almighty. 
It  induced  the  Greeks  to  call  all  other  peoples  barbarians.  The 
Chinese,  according  to  their  own  estimate,  are  "  celestials,"  and 
both  the  English  and  the  Americans  speak  of  themselves  as 
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divinely  commissioned  to  spread  the  blessings  of  civilization 
among  "  inferior  "  peoples,  even  if  they  smother  them  in  the 
process.  All  this  is  national  egotism,  megalomania.  It 
arises  from  a  more  or  less  irreflective  instinctive  patriotism. 

Obviously  great  national  and  social  dangers  are  consequent 
upon  instinctive  patriotism.  By  manifesting  itself  in  antipathy 
toward  another  nation,  and  in  irreflective  action,  it  provokes 
suspicion,  jealousy,  hatred,  and  unnecessary  war.  Washing- 
ton, in  his  Farewell  address,  pointed  out  some  of  these  dan- 
gers. "  Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  another,"  said  he, 
"  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  in- 
tractable, when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions;  obstinate,  envenomed,  and 
bloody  contests.  The  nation,  prompted  by  ill-will  and  resent- 
ment, sometimes  impels  to  war  the  government,  contrary  to 
the  best  calculations  of  policy.  The  government  sometimes 
participates  in  the  national  propensity,  and  adopts  thru  pas- 
sion what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times  it  makes  the 
animosity  of  the  nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility 
instigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and  pernicious 
motives.  The  peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty,  of 
nations  has  been  the  victim."  Instinctive  patriotism  forced 
President  McKinley  into  a  war  with  Spain  which,  with  na- 
tional intelligence  and  forbearance,  might  have  been  avoided. 
It  inspires  irresponsible  and  mischievous  remarks  and  com- 
ments concerning  other  nations,  which  tend  to  provoke 
hostility.  The  following  is  a  sample :  "  I  would  be  in  favor 
of  annexing  Canada  right  now,  if  I  thought  England  would 
fight.  But  just  to  take  Canada  and  have  no  brush  with  Eng- 
land would  be  too  tame.  There  are  hundreds  of  young  men 
in  this  country  who  would  enjoy  a  war  with  England,  and 
some  of  the  young  veterans  of  the  war  would  not  be  slow  in 
going  to  the  front."  This  is  the  language  of  a  former  gen- 
eral of  the  American  Army  as  reported  by  the  Associated 
Press.  The  correspondent  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  of  Decem- 
ber 15,  1903,  when  our  relations  with  Colombia  were  some- 
what strained,  wrote :   "  There  are  a  lot  of  young  officers 
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in  Washington  who  are  hoping  that  the  complications  between 
this  country  and  Colombia  will  result  in  war.  They  do  not 
expect  it  will  be  much  of  a  war  even  if  there  is  a  conflict 
between  the  two  forces,  but  at  any  rate  it  will  open  the  way 
to  promotion  for  some  of  them,  and  promotion  is  the  sole 
ambition  of  the  soldiers."  Remarks  like  these  are  prompted 
solely  by  instinctive  patriotism,  patriotism  unrestrained  by 
social  intelligence. 

Such  patriotism  not  only  leads  to  national  bickering  and 
strife,  but  it  also  prevents  that  national  receptiveness  so  essen- 
tial to  progress.  "  The  national  egotism  which  scorns  to 
learn  of  neighbors,"  says  Brinton,  "  prepares  the  pathway  to 
national  ruin.  .  .  .  That  nation  today  which  is  most  eager 
to  learn  from  others,  which  is  furthest  from  the  fatal  delusion 
that  all  wisdom  flows  from  its  own  springs  will  surely  be 
in  the  van  of  progress."  x  But  instinctive  patriotism  is  not 
eager  to  learn  from  other  nations,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  it  thinks  they  have  nothing  superior  to  teach.  To  the 
instinctive  patriotism  nothing  in  foreign  nations  is  worthy  of 
emulation  or  adoption.  He  speaks  without  the  slightest 
reverence  of  "Japs,"  and  "Chinks,"  and  "Dagoes";  of 
"  wild  Irishmen,"  "  rat-eating  Frenchmen,"  and  "  flat-headed 
Dutchmen."  Such  a  "patriot"  may  be  a  gentleman  so  far 
as  his  more  intimate  personal  relationships  are  concerned, 
but  as  a  representative  of  nationality  he  is  often  a  braggart, 
a  bully,  or  a  fool.  His  patriotism  is  irrational  and  irrespon- 
sible, and  consequently  a  danger  to  his  country. 

In  spite  of  the  dangers  of  instinctive  patriotism,  however, 
it  must  be  recognized  that,  like  other  instincts  again,  it  may 
serve  at  times  a  very  useful  purpose.  Indeed,  in  the  absence 
of  social  intelligence,  it  has  been  absolutely  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  social  groups.  When  the  life  of  a  nation, 
for  instance,  is  endangered,  its  citizens  must  rise  instantly  to 
its  defense.  There  is  no  time  for  serious  reflection.  To 
deliberate  is  to  be  lost.  Hence  the  disposition  to  spring  to 
arms  is  an  element  of  national  survival;  for  it  leads  the  citi- 
zens to  act   in  concert,  and   so  more  effectively.     Without 

1  Basis  of  social  relationships,   New   York,    1902,   p.  60. 
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instinctive  patriotism,  no  group  in  a  hostile  environment 
could  have  survived.  On  the  whole,  those  groups  in  which 
it  was  highest  developed  are  the  ones  which  have  persisted. 
Instinctive  patriotism,  then,  has  unquestionably  been  an  ele- 
ment in  social  survival,  as  well  as  an  element  in  social  danger 
and  destruction.  But  however  serviceable  this  form  of  patriot- 
ism may  have  been  in  the  past,  or  however  necessary  in  a 
critical  national  exigency,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  patriotism 
which  is  needed  today.  It  involves  governments  in  needless 
strife,  and  it  renders  the  citizens  easily  susceptible  to  the 
pernicious  influences  of  kings,  diplomats,  and  unscrupulous 
politicians.  Hence,  it  should  be  supplanted  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible by  intelligent  patriotism. 

Intelligent  patriotism  implies  a  particular  kind  of  knowl- 
edge, a  knowledge  of  national  and  social  relationships,  and  of 
the  principles  of  industrial  and  political  well-being.  In  the 
endeavor  to  develop  it  in  the  schools,  for  instance,  we  may 
safely  rely  upon  the  existence  of  patriotic  feeling  and  devote 
attention  exclusively  to  promoting  the  right  kind  of  intelli- 
gence. Saluting  the  flag,  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs,  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations  as  heretofore  conducted,  to  say  nothing 
of  most  of  the  patriotic  appeals  from  pulpit  and  rostrum,  are 
directed  merely  to  developing  instinctive  patriotism.  The 
really  needed  and  difficult  thing,  however,  is  to  inform  the 
instinct  so  that  it  will  operate,  even  under  trying  circum- 
stances, to  the  real  advantage  and  safety  of  the  nation.  Edu- 
cation should  be  directed  not  to  the  development  of  patriotic 
feeling,  but  to  imparting  the  kind  of  knowledge  by  which 
that  feeling  is  restrained  and  directed. 

The  difference  between  instinctive  patriotism  and  intelligent 
patriotism,  as  I  have  tried  to  present  it,  is  not,  of  course, 
absolute.  Feeling  is  necessary  to  action,  and  the  two  can  not 
be  separated.  But  the  difference  between  impulsive  action 
and  national  action  is  obvious,  and  so,  I  think,  must  be  the 
distinction  I  have  drawn  between  instinctive  patriotism  and 
intelligent  patriotism.  Instinctive  patriotism  is  not  to  be 
supplanted  by  intelligent  patriotism ;  it  is,  rather,  to  be  trans- 
formed into  it  by  knowledge. 
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With  the  distinction  of  the  two  kinds  of  patriotism  now 
before  us  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  some  of  the  patriotic 
manifestations  in  modern  political  discussion.  Instinctive 
patriotism,  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  science,  justifies 
war  on  the  ground  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Intelligent  patriotism  analyzes  the  idea  of  the  fittest,  finds 
that  it  has  no  ethical  signification,  and  strives  to  promote  all 
activities  calculated  to  fit  our  nation  to  survive.  Instinctive 
patriotism  prates  in  language  which  to  delicate  ears  sounds 
almost  blasphemous,  of  the  unpremeditated  occurrences  in  our 
national  life  as  disclosing  the  will  of  Providence.  Intelligent 
patriotism  recognizes  that  safe  and  permanent  progress  is 
the  result  of  human  forethought,  that  the  blunders  of  a  nation 
are  no  less  deplorable  and  blameworthy  than  those  of  an 
individual,  and  that  unconsidered  or  ill-considered  action  on 
the  part  of  man  or  nation  is  quite  as  likely  to  disclose  the  will 
of  the  devil  as  the  will  of  the  Lord.  Instinctive  patriotism 
melodramatically  declares  that  the  flag  of  our  country  when- 
ever or  wherever,  and  no  matter  under  what  circumstances, 
it  is  erected,  shall  never  be  hauled  down.  Intelligent  patriotism 
insists  that  whenever  and  wherever  the  flag  is  raised  in  in- 
justice, or  as  a  symbol  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  the  sooner 
it  is  hauled  down  the  better;  for  the  intelligent  patriot  is 
likely  to  have  a  feeling  that  unless  it  is  lowered  by  our  own 
hands,  the  God  of  Justice  will  somehow  tear  it  down  and 
make  it  a  mockery  and  a  mournful  memory  in  the  minds  of 
men.  Instinctive  patriotism  defiantly  proclaims,  "  My  country, 
right  or  wrong."  Intelligent  patriotism  says,  "  My  country, 
when  she  is  right,  and  when  she  is  wrong,  my  life  to  set  her 
right."  Instinctive  patriotism,  nonplused  by  the  arguments 
of  the  peace  advocates,  tries  to  persuade  itself  that  such  advo- 
cates are  uneducated  sentimentalists  and  mollycoddles.  In- 
telligent patriotism  quietly  continues  to  organize  its  peace 
leagues,  associations,  and  federations,  schools,  tribunals,  and 
unions,  confident  that  proper  intelligence  will  make  war  im- 
possible. 

The  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  patriotism  is 
shown  in  nothing  more  clearly  than  the  character  of  the  two 
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national  ideals  now  inculcated.  Instinctive  patriotism  has 
much  to  say  about  our  becoming  a  "  world  power,"  the  in- 
evitableness  of  war,  and  of  our  rightful  influence  in  the  council 
of  nations.  Intelligent  patriotism  knows  we  have  long  been 
a  world  power,  that  war  is  neither  inevitable  nor  necessary, 
and  is  not  so  much  interested  in  our  rightful  influence  as  that 
our  influence  be  exercised  in  the  rightful  way.  The  instinctive 
patriotic  ideal  is  militant;  the  intelligent,  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial. 

Is  it  necessary  to  inquire  which  is  the  higher  form  of 
patriotism?  Which  is  the  nobler  national  aspiration,  which 
evinces  the  loftier  patriotism,  supremacy  in  war  and  the 
arts  of  destruction,  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  wealth 
locked  up  in  ships,  forts,  and  arsenals,  and  thousands  of  men 
withdrawn  from  the  peaceful  pursuits  to  man  these  instru- 
ments of  death,  and  become  a  burden  on  the  back  of  labor,  or 
supremacy  in  industry,  in  trade,  in  science,  in  art,  in  litera- 
ture, and  in  education,  with  health,  wealth,  and  happiness  for 
all  our  people;  and,  because  we  have  charity  for  all  and  malice 
toward  none,  enjoying  the  good-will  and  friendship  of  all  the 
world?  For  which  should  we  strive  as  a  nation,  to  evoke 
the  fear  of  the  weaker  nations  by  the  strength  of  our  arma- 
ments (and  their  hatred  also,  for  hate  is  the  child  of  fear), 
or  to  deserve  and  compel  their  respect  and  admiration  by  fair 
dealing,  justice,  modesty,  moderation,  courtesy,  and  charity, 
and  by  our  sincerity  in  upholding  the  principles  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity? 

Instinctive  patriotism  is  thrilled  by  glowing  descriptions  of 
America  as  mighty  in  battle,  or  as  Mistress  of  the  Seas  with 
hundreds  of  battleships,  those  grim  leviathans  of  the  deep, 
plowing  the  waves  of  every  sea  and  proudly  tossing  from 
their  iron  manes  the  ocean  foam;  or  resting  unwelcome,  it 
may  be,  because  unbidden,  guests  in  the  ports  of  foreign 
lands;  each  bearing  witness  that  in  this  nation  of  ours,  con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  there  is  a  disposition  to  forsake  the 
principles  of  the  fathers  in  a  lust  for  power,  and  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  Greece,   Rome  and 
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Spain;  the  nations  whose  bloody  history  reveals  to  him  who 
will  but  read  that  the  nation  that  relies  upon  force  must 
finally  become  the  victim  of  force.  For  it  is  written,  "  They 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

Intelligent  patriotism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inspired  by 
the  ideal  of  America  as  a  republic  supremely  powerful  by  the 
force  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  supremely  glori- 
ous on  account  of  her  successful  pursuit  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  because  of  her  acknowledged  leadership  in  all  that  liber- 
ates and  lifts.  The  prophet  of  old  declared  that  there  shall 
come  a  time  when  swords  shall  be  beaten  into  plowshares  and 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  men  shall  learn  war  no  more; 
and  that  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  knowledge  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea.  When  these  prophecies  are  to  be  fulfilled  no 
one  can  know — 

"Ah,  when  shall  all  men's  good  be  each  man's  rule, 

And  universal  peace  lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  mankind ; 
Or  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea 
Thru  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year?" 

But  these  prophecies  imply  a  period  of  continuous  peace  and 
general  education  involving  the  diffusion  of  patriotic  knowl- 
edge. Who  can  estimate  what  this  will  mean  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  people?  It  is  not  given  unto  men  to  foretell  what 
this  nation  is  to  become;  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be;  but  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  with  continuous  peace, 
universal  education,  and  intelligent  patriotism,  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  has  it  entered  into  the  imagination 
of  man  to  conceive  the  glorious  possibilities  of  the  American 
Republic. 

Ira  Woods  Howerth 

The  University  of   Chicago 


Ill 

THE  SLIDING  SCALE  AND  ACADEMIC  STANDARDS 

In  much  of  the  discussion  of  the  value  and  nature  of  the 
bachelor's  degree  there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook  one  of  its 
most  curious  characteristics — its  lack  of  a  standard.  The  im- 
agination has  created  for  us  a  four-years-go-as-you-please  race, 
in  which  all  of  the  contestants  start  approximately  upon  an 
equality,  all  travel  at  a  reasonably  similar  pace,  and  (except  for 
the  "honors"  given  to  a  few  despised  "grinds")  all  reach 
the  same  goal.  But  this  figure  is  misleading.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  some  of  the  contestants  start  many  yards  behind  others; 
the  slowest  proceed  hardly  one- fourth  as  fast  as  the  better 
runners;  some  cut  every  possible  corner;  and  not  a  few  are 
declared  to  have  reached  the  goal  only  by  the  questionable 
indulgence  of  the  judges.  Let  us  consider  what  actually  takes 
place  in  this  matter  of  getting  a  college  "  education."  We 
may  suppose,  for  instance,  that  some  undesignated  college 
examines  three  hundred  candidates  for  the  freshman  class, 
two  hundred  of  whom  it  judges  to  pass;  in  other  words,  candi- 
date number  200  is  "  admitted  "  and  number  201  is  "  re- 
jected." This  is  a  pretty  crude  beginning,  but  possibly  it  is 
the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  for  cer- 
tainly the  line  of  admission  must  be  drawn  somewhere. 
There  is,  however,  no  similar  excuse  for  continuing  the  crude 
wholesale  method  after  the  students  are  once  in  college.  The 
folly  of  such  a  scheme  is  evident  enough  when  we  think  only 
of  the  difference  of  capacity  and  training  at  the  moment  of 
entering;  but,  when  we  add  to  this  difference  the  probability 
that  those  who  entered  with  credit  will  do  at  least  twice  as 
good  work  in  their  college  courses  as  those  who  barely  squeezed 
in,  its  absurdity  becomes  shocking.  Number  1  and  number  200 
may  have  to  be  "  admitted  "  together,  but  there  is  no  possible 
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reason  why  they  shall  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same  fashion 
after  entering,  and,  after  the  same  length  of  residence  and 
the  same  number  of  courses,  shall  receive  nominally  identical 
degrees.  It  might  easily  be  maintained  that  the  men  of  lowest 
standing  in  one  of  our  large  college  graduating  classes  are 
not  so  well  trained  intellectually  as  the  better  students  among 
the  sophomores  or  even  the  freshmen;  *  and  yet  educators 
seem  to  ignore  the  tremendous  gap  in  mental  training  and 
equipment  between  the  first-honor  men  and  those  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  scale.  Of  course  a  dead  level  of  uniformity  may 
be  impossible  or  even  undesirable  in  a  world  in  which  gifts 
and  characters  vary  so  greatly,  but  we  may  well  consider 
whether  the  present  laxity  of  standards  can  not  be  at  least 
diminished.  In  any  case  one  of  three  things  must  be  true, — 
either  we  are  getting  far  too  much  from  our  good  students, 
or  accepting  too  little  from  the  inferior  men,  or  else  the 
whole  notion  of  a  standard  is  an  illusion. 

To  the  honor  of  the  college  world  it  can  be  said  that  this 
absurd  state  of  affairs  has  not  been  totally  ignored.  A  fas- 
cinating solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been  suggested  by  some 
and  tried  by  others — namely,  the  system  under  which  the 
amount  of  credit  given  to  the  student  as  a  result  of  having  past 
a  course  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  number  of  hours  in 
the  course,  but  also  upon  the  success  with  which  it  has  been 
pursued.2     We  see  at  once  that,  under  such  a  regime,  the 

1  Interesting  evidence  of  the  crudity  of  the  present  quantitative  scheme 
of  things  is  to  be  found  in  a  small  college  class  now  studying  French  lit- 
erature under  the  writer's  direction.  The  very  best  translator  in  that  class 
was  prepared  for  admission  to  it  by  but  one  elementary  college  course  of 
five  hours  per  week  for  a  year.  By  his  side  are  two  mediocre  men  who 
have  taken  both  the  elementary  and  advanced  courses  before  entering  this 
course  in  literature.  The  translating  ability  of  the  latter  pair  (ignoring 
literary  matters  for  the  moment)  is  not  above  C,  while  that  of  the 
student  first  mentioned  is  distinctly  A ;  and  yet  the  man  who  does  the 
A  quality  of  language  work  is  credited  with  but  five  hours  toward  his 
college  degree  for  his  obviously  valuable  elementary  course,  and  the  other 
men  receive  a  credit  of  eight  hours  because  they  have  sat  thru  that  amount 
of  class-work.  A  fair  estimate  of  real  attainment  would  at  least  reverse 
these  figures. 

2  See  William  T.  Foster:  The  administration  of  the  college  curriculum 
(Houghton-Mifflin,    191 1),   pp.  236  sq. :    "A   fair  and  potent  plan  is,  in 
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emphasis  is  shifted  from  a  "  getting  by  "  to  getting  results, 
and  that  the  illusion  of  being  able  to  reach  the  same  goal  by 
idleness  as  by  industry  is  destroyed.  This  is  an  honest  con- 
ception of  life;  credit  is  given  in  proportion  to  accomplish- 
ment. Time  alone  can  tell  whether  this  attractive  "  credit- for- 
quality "  system  will  meet  the  difficulty  as  well  as  can  be 
humanly  expected :  it  sounds  so  satisfying  that  the  writer  of 
this  article — who  learned  of  the  new  system  after  his  own 
ideas  were  definitely  formulated — was  tempted  to  throw  his 
manuscript  into  the  fire  because  of  the  danger  that  it  should 
embody  a  proposal  altogether  useless,  in  view  of  the  other 
solution.  Perhaps  that  would  have  been  wise;  but  weak  human 
nature  loves  its  offspring,  so,  without  prejudging  the  relative 
merits  of  this  system  or  that,  we  may  presume  to  present  this 
other  attack  upon  the  college  problem,  really  similar  in  spirit, 
tho  different  in  method  of  approach. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  even  unintellectual  students  and 
parents  attach  great  importance  to  the  mere  possession  of  a 
degree,  no  matter  how  much  favoritism  or  other  dishonesty 
may  have  been  involved  in  its  acquisition.  Not  only  do  they 
want  the  degree,  but  they  want  it  on  the  date  when  it  is  sup- 
posed to  fall  due.  This  can  be  confirmed  by  observing  the 
behavior  of  the  average  wealthy  father  whose   indolent  or 

essence,  to  count  quality  as  well  as  quantity  toward  the  A.B.  degree ;  in 
other  words,  to  recognize  in  the  requirements  for  graduation  the  unques- 
tionable fact,  the  unpleasantly  obvious  fact,  that  a  course  of  study  com- 
pleted by  one  student  with  a  low  grade  means  considerably  less  work 
accomplished  than  the  same  course  completed  by  another  student  with 
high  grade.  Most  college  instructors  are  forced  to  observe  the  material 
difference  in  achievement  usually  represented  even  by  the  grades  B  and 
C,  and  the  greater  difference  between  the  grades  A  and  D.  Yet,  with 
trifling  exceptions,  .the  man  who  attains  grade  A  for  highly  commendable 
and  extensive  work  gets  no  more  credit  toward  graduation  than  the 
man  who  scrapes  through  on  the  gentleman's  grade."  ..."  The  sub- 
merged tenth  in  the  college  group,  the  confirmed  idlers  without  apology, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  worry  a  degree  out  of  an  institution  by  pro- 
tracted residence.  With  credit  for  quality,  a  student  doing  excellent  work 
in  five  courses  a  year  could  take  his  degree  in  three  years,  whereas  a 
student  doing  no  better  work  than  the  '  gentleman's  average  '  would  need 
five  courses  a  year  for  four  years."  For  another  discussion  of  this  plan 
in  practise  see  a  communication  to  The  nation,  August  17,  iqii. 
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stupid  son  is  threatened  with  "  dropping."  Such  a  boy  could 
of  course  afford  to  spend  any  number  of  years  in  college  earn- 
ing an  honest  degree,  but,  when  the  crisis  comes,  that  father 
will  pull  every  possible  wire  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  tho 
it  is  obvious  that  the  penalty  may  mean  nothing  worse  than 
the  postponement  of  the  degree  for  one  year.  Now,  in  prac- 
tically every  other  activity  in  life  it  is  admitted  that  the  sloth- 
ful and  the  slow  need,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  given  task, 
more  time  than  the  diligent  and  the  intelligent;  only  in  college 
can  men  be  supposed  to  approximate  the  same  standard,  no 
matter  where  they  start,  how  hard  they  work,  nor  how  stupid 
they  may  be.  Assuming  that  a  nearer  approach  to  equality 
of  standard  would  be  desirable,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
to  show  that  such  an  improvement  would  result  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  principle  of  elasticity  into  the  time  factor. 

This  principle  of  elasticity  may  be  applied  to  the  whole 
course  as  well  as  to  the  separate  subjects,  but  its  use  first  in 
the  individual  branches  may  make  manifest  the  wisdom  of 
applying  it  also  to  the  course  as  a  whole.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  students  who  leave  the  high  school  with  an  "  A  "  record 
in  English  be  obliged  to  do  in  college  the  same  amount  and 
the  same  kind  of  theme  work  as  "  C  "  or  "  D  "  men?  So,  too, 
is  it  not  absurd,  in  large  courses  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  mathe- 
matics, to  permit  the  last  twenty-five  in  a  class  of  two  hun- 
dred to  meet  for  recitation  only  the  same  number  of  hours 
per  week  as  the  first  twenty-five  and  to  remain  satisfied  with 
about  half  their  accomplishment?3  Our  suggestion  is  that, 
so  far  as  possible,  students  should  be  classified  according  to 

*  This  is  not  an  imaginary  condition.  The  writer  has  seen  examination 
papers  containing  special  sets  of  questions  for  the  lower  divisions,  because 
they  had  not  covered  so  much  ground  as  those  higher  up.  Under  con- 
ditions like  these  the  responsibility  for  decent  progress  is  put  in  the 
wrong  place, — upon  instructors  who  feel  this  variation  to  be  a  disgrace  and 
are  continuously  under  a  nervous  strain  to  push  the  laggards  within  hailing 
distance  of  the  leaders.  Fitting  school  teachers,  too,  feel  the  same  haste 
to  meet  the  quantitative  requirements  of  the  colleges.  We  have  not  in- 
cluded the  school  in  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  unfit,  but  all  that 
has  been  said  about  the  sliding  scale  in  college  applies  equally  well  to 
schools  in  which  a  division  of  the  satisfactory  pupils  from  the  others 
may  be  possible. 
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merit,  and  that  the  amount  of  attention  to  each  course  (i.e., 
the  number  of  themes,  class  meetings,  etc.)  expected  of  each 
group  should  depend  largely  upon  previous  attainments.  For 
instance,  in  required  freshman  English,  instead  of  demanding 
daily  themes  from  the  ablest  and  the  dullest  alike,  let  the  best 
men  be  allowed  to  write  one  or  two  each  week,  but  require 
the  tail-enders  to  do  the  full  six  per  week,  and  repeat  the 
dose  the  next  year,  if  necessary.  Likewise,  in  freshman 
Latin  or  mathematics,  why  not  give  the  upper  "  divisions  " 
or  "  sections "  only  the  usual  three  weekly  meetings  in  a 
course  (or  perhaps  even  reduce  them  to  two,4  in  exceptional 
cases),  and  require,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  weaker  students 
in  this  subject  meet  four,  five,  or  six  times  per  week?  We  do 
not  propose,  of  course,  to  limit  the  application  of  this  principle 
of  elasticity  to  a  classification  based  upon  grades  in  the  en- 
trance examinations  or  upon  the  high  school  record.  Good 
or  poor  work  in  college  should  always  create  a  corresponding 
presumption  for  or  against  the  student,  at  least  in  subjects 
allied  to  those  in  which  he  has  been  working,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  subsequent  schedule  should  be  in  accordance  with 
his  record.  This  plan  may  be  lookt  upon  either  as  a  sys- 
tem of  rewards  or  punishments,  or  better,  as  an  adap- 
tation of  college  work  to  the  abilities  of  those  who  must 
do  it. 

This  kind  of  sliding  scale  in  the  individual  subjects  would 
often  necessitate  a  corresponding  elasticity  in  the  general 
course;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  weak  student  must  take  extra  hours 
in  nearly  every  subject,  it  will  become  automatically  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  get  his  degree  in  four  years,  since  the  number 
of  courses  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  take  in  a  given  year 

4  Those  who  attach  more  importance  to  figures  than  to  values  will 
probably  object  to  any  resurrection  of  the  two-hour  course.  The  writer 
sympathizes  with  the  preference  for  the  three-hour  course  as  the  norm, 
but  he  believes  that  departures  therefrom  may  be  justified  by  special 
conditions.  Is  a  course  consisting  of  two  class  meetings  per  week  sup- 
plemented by  some  four  hours  of  collateral  work  "  only  a  two-hour 
course"?  In  order  to  conform  to  the  norm  is  it  essential  to  have  three 
weekly  meetings  of  the  class  regardless  of  the  amount  of  outside  work 
done? 
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would  have  to  be  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  weekly  meetings  in  each  course.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  been  able  to  enter  college  with  a  good 
record  in  all  subjects  and  continues  to  do  excellent  work  in 
his  college  course,  he  should  be  allowed  to  work  on  the  three- 
year  basis,  if  he  so  desire.  But  if  he  be  deficient  in  however 
little  of  his  work,  he  had  better  remain  in  college  the  full 
four  years,  and  as  much  longer  as  may  be  necessary.  Hence 
the  verdict  upon  candidates  for  admission  would  be  a  state- 
ment of  their  apparent  possibilities,  rather  than  the  present 
clumsy  classification  into  "  past  "  and  "  failed."  Only  the 
very  best  applicants  would  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  college 
work  with  any  hope  of  getting  the  degree  in  less  than  four 
years.  The  fairly  good  might  be  admitted  as  candidates  for 
the  degree  in  the  average  time,  provided  they  do  not  deteri- 
orate. And  those  who  are  even  a  shade  less  than  good  should 
be  fairly  warned  that  their  grade  of  work  is  likely  to  mean 
a  course  of  four  and  one-half  or  five  years.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  cease  to  be  necessary  to  reject  the  absolutely  unworthy, 
but  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  whether  or  not  the  prospect 
of  a  course  almost  certain  to  extend  beyond  the  normal  four 
years  would  encourage  the  weaker  man  to  continue  in  the 
fitting  school  or  to  avoid  a  college  with  a  real  standard. 

Some  institutions  have  already  discovered  the  three-year 
man,  namely  the  student  who  enters  without  any  encumbrances 
and  who  can  handle  college  work  with  more  than  average  suc- 
cess. But  how  about  the  five-year  man?  Possibly  some  will 
retort  that  this  latter  species  has  already  been  discovered  in 
the  person  of  him  who  is  dropt  from  college,  whether  he 
never  reappear,  or  whether  he  renew  the  attempt  the  follow- 
ing year.  But,  while  there  is  no  criticism  to  be  made  of  the 
policy  of  dropping  men  from  college  even  more  liberally  than 
we  now  do,  this  present  method  of  treating  delinquents  seems 
capable  of  improvement.  Does  it  not  seem  wiser  to  put  at 
once  upon  a  four-and-one-half  or  a  five-year  basis  such  weak 
students  as  are  now  dropt  and  return  for  the  degree  the 
next  year,  rather  than  to  enter  them  as  four-year  men,  drop 
them,  and  start  them  fresh  the  next  year?    At  present  such 
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men  are  merely  allowed  to  run  a  second  time  over  the  first 
of  the  four  laps,  but  having  once  reentered  the  race  they  must 
keep  the  regular  pace.  How  much  better  would  be  a  slacken- 
ing of  the  pace  all  along  the  line.  It  can  be  plausibly  objected, 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  five-year  grade  of  student  is  not 
wanted  in  college  under  any  circumstances — that  he  should 
be  incontinently  dropt  and  kept  out  without  more  ado.  But 
the  fact  is  that,  whether  wanted  or  not,  scores  of  such  men 
are  now  retained  or  readmitted,  and  are  graduated;  and  that 
at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  those  receiving  bachelors' 
degrees  from  some  of  our  larger  colleges  could  do  about  a 
year's  extra  work  without  causing  their  standard  even  to 
approach  that  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  class.  Those  colleges 
which  allow  graduation  in  less  than  four  years  have  sought 
to  reward  and  encourage  men  who  are  above  par  from  the 
scholastic  point  of  view,  but  thus  far  no  institution  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  penalize  all  of  those  who  are  distinctly  below 
par;  in  fact,  it  is  evident  to  any  candid  observer  that  hundreds 
of  such  men  receive  degrees  each  year. 

Accepting,  then,  the  four-year  course  as  the  norm  for  the 
majority  of  students  seeking  a  thoro,  leisurely  education — 
but  treating  it  as  a  privileged  category  not  within  the  reach 
of  idlers — we  should  establish  a  three-year  classification  for 
the  especially  worthy,  and  a  five-year  category  for  the  least 
industrious  or  the  least  clever;  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  intermediate  periods  of  three  and  one-half,  or  four  and 
one-half  years  should  not  fit  certain  men.  Special  cases  of 
merit,  or  the  reverse,  in  college  work  should  result  in  changing 
a  man's  general  status,  upward  or  downward,  especially  during 
the  earlier  years;  and  special  ability  or  slackness  in  the  indi- 
vidual subjects  should  be  automatically  rewarded  or  penalized. 

Of  course,  the  five-year  possibility  might  be  used  by  weak- 
kneed  faculties  as  a  substitute  for  the  expulsion  merited  by 
some  utterly  worthless  students;  but,  if  this  danger  can  be 
met,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  exacting  of  a  longer 
period  of  residence  from  those  who  (tho  they  finally  receive 
degrees)  can  not  or  will  not  do  fairly  good  work,  would  raise 
the  intellectual  standards  of  our  colleges  and  add  to  the  dig- 
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nity  of  the  bachelor's  degree.  Besides,  it  would  often  be 
easier,  even  for  the  weak-kneed,  to  apply  merited  discipline 
that  takes  the  form  of  postponement  rather  than  expulsion. 
The  contention,  then,  in  brief  is  that  the  whole  college  morale 
would  be  toned  up  by  establishing  as  forever  fixt  the  principle 
that  if  a  student  desires  a  degree  he  must  stay  at  his  work 
until  it  is  done,  and  that  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
his  present  trick  of  placating  a  too  lenient  faculty  by  a  dis- 
graceful minimum  of  work,  only  to  be  helped  limping  over 
the  last  of  the  course.  At  present  our  quality  standard  ex- 
pands and  contracts  at  the  whim  of  the  student  and  our  time 
factor  is  practically  fixt;  a  reversal  of  this  condition  is  de- 
manded by  elemental  honesty. 

Furthermore,  this  elastic  conception  of  the  college  course 
seems  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  modern  desire  for  more  indi- 
vidual treatment  of  our  students.  It  can  be  best  carried  out, 
of  course,  when  the  teaching  staff  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  student  body,  so  that  the  sections  or  divisions  may  be 
numerous.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the 
principle  would  be  found  in  those  institutions  in  which,  the 
work  being  practically  all  elective,  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  an  equitable  division  of  men  into  strong  and  weak  sec- 
tions. Still,  even  here  the  sifting  process  should  be  applied 
as  far  as  possible.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  the  curriculum 
as  a  whole,  a  severe  standard  should  be  maintained  for  those 
desiring  to  get  the  degree  in  four  years,  and  the  five-year  type 
of  student  should  be  strictly  debarred  from  taking  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  total  requirements  in  any  one  year,  additional 
conference  hours  being  placed  upon  his  schedule  in  so  far  as 
such  a  procedure  may  seem  feasible  and  just.  Also,  in  all 
the  individual  departments  in  which  students  are  subdivided 
into  sections,  the  elastic  principle  may  be  applied  as  soon  as 
some  satisfactory  basis  for  separating  the  weak  from  the 
strong  has  been  discovered. 

It  is  encouraging,  at  any  rate,  to  know  that  our  present 
absurd  position  has  been  noted  by  a  few  pioneers,  and  that 
an  interesting  remedy  has  been  proposed  and  tried.  After  all, 
whether  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  sought  in  this 
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sliding  time  scale,  in  the  credit-for-quality  plan,5  or  in  some- 
thing else,  is  a  minor  matter;  the  essential  thing  is  to  have 
a  standard  of  academic  accomplishment  and  to  give  more 
prompt  recognition  to  diligence  and  brains  than  to  trifling  or 
stupidity.  Such  systems,  we  may  repeat,  create  an  honest 
conception  of  life,  and  this  is  the  vital  thing  in  education,  after 
all.  The  time  has  come  to  cease  allowing  college  idlers  to 
muddle  along  for  four  years  with  the  assurance  that  a  degree 
is  waiting  for  them  at  the  end,  ignoramuses  and  honor-men 
side  by  side.  The  time  has  come  to  declare  that  the  official 
imprimatur  of  our  colleges  will  be  set  only  upon  reasonable 
growth  in  thinking  power  and  in  knowledge,  tho  it  take  a  man 
ten  years  to  attain  that  growth. 

Thus  (tho  we  may  continue  to  refuse  to  consider  the  obvi- 
ously unworthy)  we  shall  hope  to  break  away,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  from  an  artificial  (and  possibly  arbitrary)  system  of 
"  admitting  "  or  "  rejecting,"  and  "  passing  "  or  "  dropping." 
Instead  of  this,  a  student  would  get  what  we  may  call  a 
"  rating  " — so  much  honestly  accomplished  here,  and  so  much 
still  to  do  there,  with  the  amount  of  time  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  task  depending  almost  wholly  upon  the 
student  himself.  As  a  result  we  might  reasonably  expect  the 
idler  to  begin  to  perceive  that  the  responsibility  for  his  aca- 
demic failure  is  not  to  be  put  upon  this  or  that  instructor 
nor  upon  the  discipline  committee;  that  it  is  easier  to  plow 
a  furrow  by  pushing  ahead  than  by  pleading  for  a  suspension 
of  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Of  course  all  this  ought  to  be 
just  as  true  under  any  other  system — even  under  the  present 
one  of  sharply  defined  "past"  and  "  failed"  categories;  but' 
the  trouble  now  is  that  a  comparatively  unimportant  failure 
may  plunge  a  student  from  the  heights  into  the  depths  (with 
resultant  whinings  from  him  as  to  the  cruelty  of  Fate  and 

1  Why  not  a  combination  of  the  two  principles  according  to  the  de- 
mands of  each  course?  Small  courses  in  which  subdivision  is  unwise 
could  be  conducted  upon  the  "  credit-for-quality  "  basis, — also  any  others 
for  which  that  system  seemed  best.  But  any  large  divisible  course  could 
be  treated  upon  a  flexible  sliding-scale  basis  whenever  such  a  process 
seemed  pedagogically  sound. 
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the  authorities) ;  or,  conversely,  just  a  little  extra  effort  (or 
just  a  little  hoodwinking  of  the  authorities)  will  completely 
change  one's  official  academic  shade  from  deep  black  to  pure 
white.  But  life  is  not  made  of  black  and  white,  and  the 
graduated  scale,  which  recognizes  and  records  relentlessly  the 
varying  shades  of  gray,  should  at  least  help  to  clear  up  the 
situation. 

The  sliding  scale,  finally,  should  tend  to  restore  something 
like  the  competition  motive,  long  since  superseded  by  the 
ambition  to  exist  four  years  within  the  college  precincts  and  at 
the  same  time  to  avoid  anything  like  an  education.  Having  no 
scholarly  pride,  many  undergraduates  actually  prefer,  when 
the  class  is  subdivided  upon  merit,  to  be  found  in  the  lower 
sections  or  divisions;  for  surroundings  are  more  congenial 
there  and  the  amount  of  work  covered  is  sometimes  actually 
less  than  in  the  higher  sections;  besides,  high  rank  is  proof 
positive  that  one  is  not  a  good  fellow.  Reformation  of  this 
condition  is  especially  important  for  the  great  indifferent 
middle  class,  who  neither  aspire  to  belong  to  the  intellectual 
aristocracy,  nor  are  yet  in  danger  of  sinking  to  the  level  of 
the  submerged  tenth  and  coming  under  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law.  At  the  risk  of  nothing  worse  than  an  occasional  condi- 
tion, these  men  may  snap  their  fingers  at  the  faculty  and  float 
along  in  easy  and  ignorant  immunity.  But  once  you  begin 
to  increase  class  appointments  in  proportion  to  slackness  and 
dulness,  and  to  create  a  risk  that  indifference  may  mean  get- 
ting behind  one's  classmates,  then  we  shall  see  whether  mem- 
bership in  the  lowest  sections  will  continue  to  be  coveted  as  a 
proof  of  social  eligibility  and  whether  the  great  middle  class 
will  be  so  filled  with  amused  contentment.6 

Philip  H.  Churchman 

Clark  College 
Worcester,  Mass. 

"  A  brief  discussion  of  the  application  of  the  elastic  principle  to  fresh- 
man English  courses  will  appear  presently  in  The  English  journal 
(Chicago). 


IV 


THE   TEACHING   OF   EXPERIMENTAL 
ENGINEERING 

Among  the  courses  most  interesting  and  valuable  to  stu- 
dents in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  schools  are 
those  connected  with  the  experimental  laboratories.  The  first 
two  or  three  college  years  are  devoted  to  studies  more  or  less 
unrelated  and,  to  the  student,  apparently  not  bearing  upon 
what  he  wants  to  learn,  namely,  engineering.  Physics, 
chemistry,  mathematics  seem  to  him  merely  extensions  of  his 
preparatory  school  work.  But  when  he  begins  to  grasp  the 
purport  of  the  experimental  engineering  laboratory,  these  pre- 
liminary studies  take  on  a  new  significance.  He  begins  to  see 
that  they  are  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  his  technical 
knowledge  is  built,  having  as  little  resemblance  to  his  finished 
education  as  the  foundation  usually  does  to  the  final  structure, 
but,  nevertheless,  of  vital  importance  to  it.  He  finds,  or  he 
should  find  (if  the  laboratory  courses  are  properly  designed 
and  conducted)  that  there  is  hardly  a  study  previously  taken, 
no  matter  how  abstract,  that  has  not  its  application  to  prac- 
tical engineering  problems,  and  that  is  not  needed  in  their 
solution.  He  gains  in  the  experimental  laboratory  not  only 
his  first  glimpse  of  the  direction  towards  which  the  maze  of 
his  first  studies  converge,  but  also  recognition  of  that  direc- 
tion. He  finds  the  link  between  the  abstract  and  the  con- 
crete, the  reconciliation  of  theory  and  practise. 

This  being  the  case,  it  seems  that  much  care  and  thought 
should  be  exercised  in  laboratory  instruction  and  that  the 
method  adopted  to  conduct  the  student  work  should  be  in- 
dubitably the  best  suited  to  particular  conditions  of  equip- 
ment and  teaching  staff.  Laboratory  work,  however,  presents 
a  very  special  problem  from  a  pedagogic  standpoint,  and  one 
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not  to  be  hastily  solved,  for  its  solution  depends  not  only  upon 
the  equipment  of  the  school  but  upon  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  its  students.  The  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  methods  and  results  of  a  number  of  schools  and  to 
try  different  methods  in  his  own  courses.  It  is  the  purpose 
here  to  give  the  results  of  such  study  and  experience,  in  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  experimental  laboratory,  and  to 
describe  the  method  finally  adopted  of  conducting  it. 

The  educational  value  of  the  courses  under  discussion  is 
threefold.  First,  they  train  the  student  in  the  use  of  measur- 
ing instruments  and  consequently  in  habits  of  precision; 
second,  they  familiarize  him  with  engines  and  machinery; 
third,  the  most  important,  they  develop  his  ability  to  solve  . 
engineering  problems.  Let  us  see  how  these  objects  are 
achieved  by  the  methods  in  common  use. 

A  laboratory  course  consists  of  a  series  of  experiments  to 
be  performed  by  the  student,  who  is  expected  to  form  con- 
clusions from  the  results  obtained  and  to  submit  a  written 
report  describing  and  discussing  methods  and  results.  As  a 
rule  two  or  more  students  are  required  to  work  together  as  a 
squad.  Now,  if  the  accomplishment  of  successful  experiments 
(successful  in  the  sense  of  accurate  and  complete  results)  is 
the  primary  aim,  the  educational  value  of  the  process  is  at 
once  degraded  to  a  mere  mechanical  task.  Thus,  such  an  aim 
would  be  furthered  by  furnishing  the  student  with  printed 
instructions  how  to  proceed  step  by  step,  what  apparatus  is 
needed,  how  to  set  it  up  (if,  indeed,  everything  is  not  already 
arranged),  and,  in  fact,  each  step  may  be  facilitated  and  sim- 
plified. Even  the  observations  necessary  may  be  indicated  by 
blank  forms,  so  that  the  student  need  only  hold  his  printed 
instructions  in  one  hand  and  his  recording  pencil  in  the  other. 
A  logical  extension  of  this  method  is  to  replace  the  observers 
by  autographic  recording  instruments,  in  which  case  the  stu- 
dents need  not  enter  the  laboratory  at  all  and  may  formulate 
the  results  of  a  test  by  applying  rules  to  the  records.  It 
seems  hardly  worth  while  to  condemn  this  system,  a  system 
which  attempts  to  educate  by  reducing  mental  exercise,  and 
which  does  not  recognize  the  educational  value  of  mistakes. 
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It  accomplishes  one  of  the  three  objects  mentioned,  it  makes 
the  student  somewhat  familiar  with  machinery,  but  it  gives 
him  engineering  training  to  about  the  same  extent  as  the 
Italian  who  grinds  a  hand-organ  receives  thereby  a  musical 
education. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  experiment  is  presented 
to  the  students  as  a  problem  for  them  to  solve.  They  are  re- 
quired to  measure  a  compound  quantity  incident  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  machine.  To  solve  such  a  problem,  a  grasp  of  the 
principles  involved  is  essential.  The  student  may  not,  there- 
fore, successfully  perform  the  experiment  wholly  as  a  matter 
of  rote  and  with  no  faint  glimmering  of  an  understanding 
of  what  it  all  means,  as  when  he  is  paced  thru  it  under  cut 
and  dried  marching  orders.  This,  then,  is  a  step  in  advance, 
and  the  student  who  has  initiative  and  desire  to  solve  the 
problem  is  benefited  by  all  three  of  the  purposes  of  laboratory 
exercises.  The  squad  system,  however,  enables  the  mentally 
unfit  or  lazily  inclined  to  merge  their  shortcomings  in  the 
effort  and  results  of  their  companions.  This  would  not  be 
particularly  objectionable  if  such  students  could  be  discrimi- 
nated, weeded  out,  and  dropt  in  consequence.  But  this  is 
as  difficult  to  do  as  it  is  to  tell  which  of  a  number  of  men 
pulling  on  a  single  rope  are  doing  the  work  and  which  are 
shirking,  especially  if  they  are  not  all  under  constant  sur- 
veillance. Further,  even  if  the  instructor  is  morally  sure 
of  the  shortcomings  of  a  particular  student,  he  refrains  from 
decisive  action  because  there  is  nothing  tangible  to  define 
such  shortcomings.  When  the  weight  at  the  end  of  a  rope  is 
lifted  by  a  gang  of  men,  the  foreman  hesitates  to  discharge 
any  one  of  them  for  not  doing  his  share  of  the  work,  for, 
after  all,  has  not  the  weight  been  lifted? 

Then,  there  is  the  case  of  earnest  and  honest  students  of 
disproportionate  ability,  of  which  the  following  is  a  char- 
acteristic illustration.  An  exceptionally  good  student,  Smith, 
is  one  of  four  members  of  a  squad,  two  others  being  Brown 
and  Green  of  average  ability,  while  the  fourth,  Jones,  is 
of  that  type  of  frail  mentality  for  which,  it  always  seems,  a 
miracle  has  intervened  that  it  should   resist  three   rigorous 
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years  of  technical  buffeting.  Smith  naturally  takes  the  lead, 
being  by  nature  equipped  to  do  so.  He  is  somewhat  impatient 
with  Brown  and  Green  for  not  grasping  the  details  of  the 
work  quickly  enough  to  proceed  at  his  own  rate,  and  curtails 
their  study  of  the  problem  by  presenting  his  own  solution 
of  it.  He  ignores  Jones,  who  unintelligently  strives  to  grasp 
his  rapid  explanations  and  directions.  Presently,  I,  as  their 
instructor,  have  occasion  to  object  that  Jones  is  doing  purely 
mechanical  work  instead  of  sharing  the  responsibilities  under- 
standingly.  "  But,"  explains  Smith  glibly,  "  Jones  can  do 
that  sort  of  work  best." 

A  little  reflection  convinced  me  that  Smith's  explanation 
was  entirely  reasonable  and  contained  food  for  more  reflec- 
tion. The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  Jones  could  do  low- 
grade  work  best,  and  he  never  could  do  high-grade  work  well. 
He  had  not  the  mental  qualifications  for  an  engineer.  And  my 
experience  has  shown  me  that  there  are  in  every  class  a 
number  of  Joneses  who  "  can  do  that  sort  of  work  best." 

Smith,  it  will  be  observed,  was  hampered  in  his  progress  by 
his  associates,  Brown  and  Green  sacrificed  the  benefit  to  be  ob- 
tained from  individual  study  and  solution  of  the  problem, 
while  Jones  not  only  lost  this  but  was  credited  unduly  as  one 
of  the  men  who  had  successfully  completed  the  work.  And 
these  failings  of  the  squad  system  were  not  confined  to  the 
laboratory;  they  were  continued  and  magnified  in  the  theoreti- 
cal processes  necessary  to  get  results  from  the  observations. 

Since  the  squad  system  has  such  obvious  disadvantages,  we 
naturally  question  why  it  is  established.  The  reasons  are 
purely  utilitarian,  or  rather  those  of  expediency.  There  is 
not  usually  sufficient  apparatus  to  provide  each  student  with 
an  experiment  in  proper  sequence  if  more  than  a  very  few 
work  in  the  laboratory  at  one  time,  and  the  teaching  staff  is  too 
limited  for  small  sections  working  at  different  periods.  The 
time  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  a  squad,  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  in  correcting  reports,  is  less  than  that  re- 
quired for  individual  work  in  nearly  inverse  proportion  to  the 
number  in  the  squad.  A  more  valid  excuse  for  the  squad 
system  than  these,  however,  is  that  many  of  the  experiments 
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require,  or  seem  to  require,  more  than  one  observer  to  make 
all  the  necessary  operations  and  measurements.  An  economy 
test  of  a  500-kilowatt  turbine  generator,  for  instance,  requires 
the  constant  attention  of  one  man  to  regulate  the  external 
load,  another  to  weigh  condensed  steam,  and  one  or  two  more 
to  make  general  observations  and  tend  the  engine. 

The  utilitarian  points  in  favor  of  the  squad  system  do  not 
offset  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  individual  work. 
It  is  entirely  possible  to  conduct  experimental  laboratories 
upon  this  principle  if  the  units  for  experimentation  are  small 
enough  to  be  conveniently  handled  by  one  man.  It  then 
definitely  rests  upon  him  whether  he  gets  results  or  fails. 
From  an  educational  standpoint,  a  test  upon  a  small  unit  is  of 
equal  value  to  one  upon  a  large.  It  has  been  my  advantage 
to  serve  in  a  laboratory  conducted  in  this  way.  There  was 
only  one  fault  with  the  system:  namely,  because  of  the 
standardization  of  the  experiments,  it  was  possible,  and  there- 
fore a  temptation,  for  any  student  entering  upon  one  of  them 
to  obtain  coaching  from  another  who  had  previously  per- 
formed it  so  as  to  degrade  it  to  a  matter  of  unintelligent 
rote.     This  fault,  however,  can  be  obviated. 

Unfortunately,  experimental  laboratories  are  equipped,  for 
the  most  part,  with  large  units.  As  this  and  the  other  limita- 
tions mentioned  necessitate  the  squad  system,  it  seems  that 
these  are  the  conditions  to  be  met  and  overcome.  For  the 
successful  conduct  of  an  experiment  it  is  expedient  to  have 
four  or  five  stations  at  each  of  which  one  observer  is  neces- 
sary. Readings  need  not  be  taken  but  once  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  but  familiarity  with  the  apparatus  requires  some 
time.  The  observers  must  be  shifted  from  station  to  station 
in  order  that  each  should  have  experience  at  all.  These  shifts 
obviously  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  test.  When  one  is  made, 
the  instructor  must  give  each  observer  directions  regarding 
the  instruments,  without  which  mistakes,  and  possibly  worth- 
less results,  would  follow.  The  interval  between  shifts  must 
be  long  enough,  then,  to  allow  this  instruction  and  to  re- 
establish the  continuity  of  conditions  and  the  accuracy  of 
measurements.    Naturally  some  stations  do  not  require  as  long 
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an  interval  between  shifts  as  others.  On  this  account,  the 
students  at  such  stations  comparatively  easily  coordinate  their 
work,  so  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  shift  they  are  not 
engaged  with  any  of  the  duties  of  the  test.  This  time  could  be 
profitably  employed  in  general  observation  and  study,  but  the 
ordinary  student  will  not  voluntarily  so  employ  himself. 

Besides  the  other  faults  of  the  squad  system,  then,  we  must 
enumerate  this  one.  In  the  use  of  large  experimental  units 
the  tests  must  be  longer  than  is  consistent  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  practise  with  the  apparatus,  and  the  student's 
time  is  consequently  wasted.  Further,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  instructor  to  give  each  student  adequate 
instruction  when  a  shift  is  made  at  the  time  it  is  needed,  and 
to  check  the  accuracy  of  observations  and  the  use  of  the 
instruments. 

The  method  I  have  been  leading  up  to  is  a  slow  develop- 
ment, each  step  of  which  was  taken  to  counteract  or  obviate 
the  faults  recounted.  This  method  is  as  follows.  The  first 
laboratory  work  assigned  is,  as  far  as  the  equipment  will 
allow,  individual.  After  a  little  training  in  the  methods  of  the 
work,  the  experiments  are  given  as  problems,  the  theory  of 
which  is  taught  in  the  classroom.  In  the  laboratory  the 
student  is  quizzed  at  intervals  during  his  work,  to  insure 
that  it  be  performed  not  as  a  matter  of  rote.  Approximate 
calculations  from  observations  are  exacted  as  the  observa- 
tions are  obtained.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  the  post- 
ponement of  such  calculations  until  after  the  test  is  com- 
pleted. This  point  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  It 
is  far  better  to  have  an  experiment  only  partly  but  intelli- 
gently done  than  to  have  a  vast  amount  of  observations 
leading  to  faulty  results  and  a  half-grasp  of  the  principles. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  a  sore  trial  to  a  student  to  halt  an  experiment 
that  he  may  calculate  what  he  is  getting.  It  is  not  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  Besides,  the  average  student  is  per- 
fectly happy  when  he  is  reading  an  instrument;  he  will  read 
it  by  the  hour  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  physical  mean- 
ing of  its  indications.  For  example,  I  once  witnessed  a  stu- 
dent record  as  80.5  degrees  the  temperature  in  a  hot-feed 
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water-pipe  which,  when  he  inadvertently  touched  it,  burned 
his  fingers.  He  split  the  graduation,  such  was  his  care,  but 
made  the  reading  100  degrees  too  low.  That  80  degrees 
would  not  have  burned  him  did  not  occur  to  him.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  stupid,  but  that  he  thought  of  what  he  was  record- 
ing simply  as  a  number  and  not  as  a  physical  actuality.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  instructor  to  stir  the  intelligence  as  well  as 
the  senses,  and  this  can  be  done  by  judicious  questioning  con- 
cerning the  significance  of  the  quantities  measured.  "  Are 
they  large  or  small?  Are  those  values  likely  or  unlikely? 
Why?  "  Such  simple  questions  start  a  train  of  thought  which 
easily  becomes  a  mental  habit. 

It  is  my  practise  to  allow  beginners  in  the  laboratory  to 
choose  those  they  will  work  with,  and  to  limit  the  number  in 
a  squad  to  two.  It  is  found  that  their  selection  is  made  with- 
out any  regard  to  mental  suitability;  Smith  will  pair  with 
Jones  because  they  are  room-mates,  or  belong  to  the  same 
fraternity,  or  graduated  from  the  same  preparatory  school,  or 
they  have  congenial  opinions  as  to  athletics,  or  for  any  con- 
ceivable reason  save  that  Smith  and  Jones  are  a  good  team  for 
experimental  work.  In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  such  disparities,  the  ability  and  the  temperament  of  each 
student  are  carefully  estimated,  and,  when  the  class  is  ready 
for  the  larger,  more  complicated,  and  more  important  tests, 
it  is  redistributed  in  squads,  the  members  of  each  of  which 
are  fairly  mated  in  both  intelligence  and  zeal.  Students  so 
grouped  may  be  instructed  to  vastly  better  advantage,  the 
earnest  and  capable  ones  progress  more  rapidly  while  the 
dead  wood  floats  or  sinks  together. 

The  advanced  tests  are  undertaken  in  this  way.  In  the 
classroom  the  students  solve  problems  upon  the  principles 
involved  and  are  given  the  special  instructions  which  they 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain  for  themselves. 
When  they  have  shown  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the 
principles,  they  are  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  experimental 
work,  conducted  as  follows.  For  a  test  requiring  five  sta- 
tions, for  instance,  a  squad  of  six  men  is  selected.  For  the 
first  fifteen  minutes  or  so  of  the  test,  observers  A  and  B  are 
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at  station  No.  i,  C  at  No.  2,  D  at  No.  3,  E  at  No.  4,  and  F 
at  No.  5.  Then  B  moves  to  station  No.  2,  where  he  is  in- 
structed by  C  in  its  duties.  As  soon  as  B  has  become  familiar 
with  them,  C  moves  on  to  station  No.  3  and  is  instructed  by 
D  concerning  the  work  there,  after  which  D  moves  to  station 
No.  4  with  E,  and  so  on.  The  scheme  can  best  be  under- 
stood by  the   following  schedule. 


STATION 

NO. 

Time 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

io:oo-:i5 

AB 

C 

D 

E 

F 

:i5-:2o 

A 

BC 

D 

E 

F 

;20-:25 

A 

B 

CD 

E 

F 

125-130 

A 

B 

C 

DE 

F 

:3°-:35 

A 

B 

C 

D 

EF 

:35-:40 

FA 

B 

C 

D 

E 

:40-:45  F  AB       C  D  E 

Etc. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  over  shifting  all  the  stu- 
dents at  one  time  are  obvious.  There  is  absolutely  no  break 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  or  continuity  of  the  test 
since  only  one  man  shifts  at  a  time  and  he  does  not  make 
measurements  to  be  used  before  he  has  become  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  apparatus.  The  instructor  is  relieved  of 
the  small  but  essential  details  of  instruction  by  the  students 
themselves.  Room  is  made  for  an  additional  man  on  the 
test  without  sacrificing  the  work  of  any  of  the  others.  A 
complete  shift  of  every  man  can  be  made  in  a  shorter  time;  in 
the  example  cited,  the  interval  is  thirty  minutes. 

The  time  necessary  for  an  observer  at  a  station  to  instruct 
the  newcomer  varies,  of  course,  with  the  duties  of  the  sta- 
tion. In  a  boiler  test  the  average  time  is  about  ten  minutes, 
so  that  a  complete  shift  of  six  men  would  be  effected  in  sixty 
minutes.  If  all  the  men  shifted  at  once,  the  interval  should 
not  be  less  than  ninety  minutes,  preferably  two  hours. 

The  shifting  is  automatic.  All  that  each  student  needs  to 
know  is  the  sequence  of  stations,  and  to  remember  that  he  is 
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to  move  to  the  next  one  only  after  he  has  been  relieved  by, 
and  has  instructed,  his  successor. 

Before  beginning  the  duties  of  a  new  station,  each  man 
is  required  to  record  upon  a  general  log,  centrally  located,  a 
roughly  calculated  average  value  of  the  main  results  from  his 
observations.  This  log  is  for  the  convenient  reference  of  all 
and  by  it  the  progress  of  the  test  may  be  watched.  It  also 
insures  that  observations  be  intelligently  made  and  not  as  a 
matter  of  rote. 

At  the  end  of  a  complete  shift,  three  of  the  men  are  re- 
placed by  three  new  ones,  and  put  upon  the  final  calculations 
under  the  instructor's  supervision.  When  these  are  com- 
pleted the  resulting  quantities  are  plotted  on  a  large  chart,  in 
common  use  for  all  who  have  made  the  test.  In  the  mean- 
time the  test  is  continued  by  the  three  new  and  the  three 
old  observers,  the  arbitrarily  varied  quantity  of  the  test  hav- 
ing been  changed.  At  the  end  of  the  next  complete  shift,  half 
the  men  are  again  replaced,  the  ones  remaining  being  the 
more  recent  ones.  In  this  way  each  group  of  three  men  serves 
two  complete  shifts  and  makes  the  calculations  from  the  obser- 
vations of  one.  When  all  the  results  are  in,  their  concordance 
is  checked  by  the  regularity  of  the  plotted  curves,  and  these 
are  presented  as  a  whole  to  the  class  for  consideration. 

Care  is  taken  in  all  the  work  that  not  too  many  results  are 
required  from  any  experiment.  This  is  a  common  fault. 
After  obtaining  them,  the  student  is  dazed  by  their  magnitude, 
whereas  when  he  has  only  one  or  two  quantities  to  consider 
he  can  much  more  intelligently  grasp  the  laws  controlling 
them.  It  is  well  also  to  vary  the  problems  connected  with  a 
given  apparatus  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  cut  and  dried 
standardization. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  generalizations  may  not  be  amiss. 
In  laboratory,  as  in  classroom  courses,  the  best  way  to  teach 
the  subject  that  maximum  benefit  may  be  derived  is  to  arouse 
a  wholesome  interest  in  it.  This  object  can  be  furthered 
by  making  the  problems  live,  practical  ones  that  appeal  to 
the  common  sense,  and  by  avoiding  hair-splitting  measure- 
ments for  the  sake  of  practise.     Furthermore,  it  is  necessary 
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constantly  to  remind  oneself  that  too  much  intellectual  food 
of  an  unaccustomed  kind  cloys  the  appetite  and  is  very  apt 
to  furnish  less  mental  nourishment  than  small  but  wholly 
digested  doses. 

There  are  always  some  students  who  can  not  interest  them- 
selves in  one  course  or  another  because  of  temperamental 
disinclination.  It  is  difficult  to  achieve  much  under  these 
circumstances,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  work  out  of  even 
the  uninterested  ones.  This  savors  of  paternalism,  and,  in  a 
way,  it  is  paternalism.  We  who  teach  would  like  to  regard 
ourselves  as  making  available  a  valuable  article  to  those  who 
pay  for  it.  It  is  purely  a  business  arrangement,  and  if  the 
person  who  pays  doesn't  want  to  benefit  by  his  bargain,  that 
is  his  affair,  not  ours.  He  can  take  it  or  leave  it.  We  don't 
want  to  cheapen  it  by  dressing  it  up  attractively  so  as  to  make 
it  go.  Unfortunately  for  this  theory,  the  fact  is  that  the 
average  student  does  not  want  an  education  half  as  much  as 
he  wants  to  graduate;  it  is  this  that  he  bargains  for.  As  we 
do  not  have  matured,  serious-minded  men  for  students,  a 
certain  amount  of  paternalism  seems  necessary,  tho  undeni- 
ably it  should  be  well  controlled  and  even  disguised.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  university  teacher's  duty  should  not  be  to 
oblige  every  student  to  do  the  work  connected  with  his  courses; 
but  his  duty  most  emphatically  is  that  none  should  receive 
credit  for  them  if  he  has  not  done  the  work.  It  is  hoped 
that  what  these  pages  contain  may,  at  least,  make  that  duty 
in  some  degree  easier. 

Julian  C.  Smallwood 

College  of  Applied  Science 
Syracuse  University 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  IDEAS  IN  THE  COLLEGE 
WRITING  COURSE 

It  may  at  first  glance  seem  unnecessary  to  add  one  more 
to  the  many  pedagogical  expedients  of  our  academic  system, 
especially  when  the  addition  is  to  a  branch  of  teaching  which 
has  in  the  past  borne  the  burden  of  much  theoretical  discus- 
sion. It  is  probably  not  unfair  to  say,  however,  that  no 
branch  of  academic  teaching  has  been  so  slightly  affected  by 
theories  or  programs — in  other  words  by  the  forces  of  swift 
but  possibly  uncertain  progress — as  has  collegiate  English. 
This  fact  may  be  traced,  it  seems,  to  two  causes;  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  traditionary  character  of  rhetoric  as  an  educa- 
tional discipline;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  the  fact  that 
rhetoric  is  regarded  as  one  aspect  of  the  study  of  the  mother 
tongue,  literary  study  presenting  the  other  aspect,  and  the 
resultant  fact  that  considerations  of  economy  in  time  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  trained  and  expected  to  deal  with 
both  sides  of  vernacular  study  have  developed  a  stereotyped 
an  inelastic  combination  of  the  two  in  classroom  practise. 

These  two  conditions  have,  then,  developed  a  conservatism 
toward  teaching  theory  in  rhetoric  which  at  least  obscures 
our  vision  of  the  truth — that  formal  rhetoric  is  a  needlessly 
unedifying  subject,  and  that  the  assumed  relation  of  com- 
position to  literature,  in  that  both  are  aspects  of  writing,  is 
more  casual  and  less  intrinsically  logical  than  we  might  at 
first  analysis  be  induced  to  believe.  In  as  far  as  broad  ques- 
tions in  teaching  methods  in  English  are  nowadays  discust, 
however,  they  are  likely  to  deal  with  either  of  these  two  im- 
posing deficiencies  of  our  system;  to  call  up  two  questions: 
How  can  we  relieve  the  study  of  rhetoric  from  its  depressing 
formalism?  And  how  can  we  combine  the  teaching  of  com- 
position and  English  literature  with  the  least  ill  effect,  since 
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considerations  of  time  economy,  departmental  organization, 
and  general  expediency  so  frequently  demand  that  the  two  be 
taught  simultaneously  ? 

These  questions  imply  the  existence  of  a  fixt  attitude  of 
mind  on  both  points,  an  assumption  that  the  teaching  of 
English  in  required  courses  presents  at  the  best  a  dilemma 
of  partially  inadequate  methods.  Our  inquiry  into  the  prob- 
lem, therefore,  may  very  well  deal  in  the  first  place  with 
the  justice  of  the  assumption  that  our  choice  of  methods  and 
materials  is  so  narrowly  limited.  Must  we  regard  classroom 
work  in  formal  rhetoric  as  a  necessity  in  modern  university 
teaching?  And  should  considerations  of  expediency  affect  our 
administrative  policies  when  observation  has  convinced  many 
teachers  of  reasonably  extended  experience  that  collateral 
work  in  composition  and  literary  study  breeds  some  thoroly 
baneful  results? 

With  reference  to  the  first  question  it  may  be  said,  at  least 
of  our  Eastern  universities,  that  entrance  into  the  freshman 
class  usually  implies  adequate  foundation  work  in  rhetoric. 
The  fact  that  this  is  not  unexceptionably  true  suggests  the 
currently  recognized  necessity  of  subdividing  the  entering 
classes,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  according  to  intelli- 
gence and  preparatory  fitness.  This  plan,  which  should  be 
put  into  execution  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  is  not 
merely  advisable ;  it  is,  under  the  present  conditions  of  forced 
preparatory  work  and  with  the  administrative  facilities  and 
large  teaching  forces  of  our  modern  departments,  practically 
mandatory.  With  this  division  of  the  entering  class  it  is  of 
course  apparent  that  some  few  students  must  make  up  in  an 
academic  course — whether  or  not  their  college  gives  them 
academic  credit  for  the  work — the  deficiencies  of  their  prepa- 
ration. In  this  minor  instance  the  problem  is  possibly  the 
high-school  problem  of  classroom  work  in  rhetoric,  and  the 
teacher's  responsibility  as  to  method  is  that  of  finding  a  way 
to  sugar-coat  the  pill.  For  the  rest  of  the  class  one  thing 
js  certain :  they  are  to  continue  writing  for  another  year. 
What  are  they  to  write  about?  And  how  are  they  to  receive 
the  theoretical  side  of  their  training-? 
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The  latter  question  is  solved  in  most  of  our  universities 
by  the  system  of  individual  consultations.  In  a  subject  where 
so  much  of  the  result  is  dependent  upon  the  individual  re- 
sponse, and  where  individual  problems  are  really  very  seldom, 
at  this  stage  of  training,  collective  problems,  it  seems  inevitable 
that  questions  of  special  principles  should  be  taken  up  with 
each  student  separately.  This  is  so  generally  the  custom 
today  that  it  does  not  require  a  special  plea.  The  former 
question,  however:  What  are  they  to  write  about?  is  em- 
phatically one  which  needs  a  rational  answer.  In  attempting 
an  answer,  we  return  to  our  first  statement  of  conditions. 
One  group  of  teachers  favors  subjects  from  the  common 
experience  of  the  writer.  Another  group  recognizes  the  force 
of  the  argument  of  departmental  convenience  and  kills  two 
birds  with  one  stone  by  basing  the  course  upon  literary 
selections. 

When  subjects  are  chosen  from  the  common  experience 
of  the  writer,  we  have  at  least  one  obvious  working  advantage : 
the  approach  to  the  work  is  not  wholly  perfunctory.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  student  is  not  asked  to  go  outside  of  his 
own  experience,  his  rhetorical  study  is  only  correcting  his 
ineptitude  in  matters  of  form  and  style,  and  is  not  producing 
nor  encouraging  intellectual  expansion.  Work  conducted  on 
this  line  is  easier  both  for  the  teacher  and  the  student,  and 
creates  for  this  reason  a  state  of  mutual  satisfaction  which  is 
frequently  taken  as  evidence  of  success  in  the  choice  of 
material.  But  signs  of  easy  receptivity  on  the  part  of  the 
student  should  in  most  cases  lead  the  teacher  to  sincere  inquiry 
as  to  whether  he  is  not  offering  too  many  concessions  to  un- 
productive preference.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  probably 
true  that  none  of  the  subjects  of  this  familiar  province  are 
more  than  superficially  interesting  to  the  majority  of  students. 
Subjects  of  athletic,  social,  or  even  curricular  interest,  for 
example,  probably  do  not  actually  appeal  to  majorities,  as 
we  are  usually  inclined  to  assume  they  do.  What  may  be 
said  for  this  group  of  subjects  is  that  they  encourage  in- 
dividuality— but  an  ingrowing  individuality,  not  one  that 
correlates  experience  with  knowledge,  or  which  harmonizes  it 
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with  the  information  and  the  views  that  are  in  the  process 
of  forming  the  cultural  background. 

The  objections  to  the  project  of  combining  literary  study 
with  work  in  composition  are  very  weighty;  both  aspects  of 
the  work  are  open  to  criticism.  The  objection  to  the  method 
as  one  of  deliberate  choice  is  that  it  abuses  literature  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  a  purpose  for  which  it  does  not  exist,  and,  pos- 
sibly, that  it  upholds  an  unpractical  and  discouraging  esthetic 
ideal  in  composition.  The  plea  which  seems  to  justify,  for 
the  moment,  this  combination  is,  as  I  have  suggested,  that 
of  expediency.  Our  high-school  departments  are  almost  in- 
variably, and  our  collegiate  departments  very  frequently,  so 
organized  that  the  teaching  of  the  two  subjects  in  a  single 
course  effects  a  saving  in  time  and  effort  for  both  teacher 
and  student.  But  the  only  pedagogical  assumption  that  can 
tolerate  this  artificial  relationship  in  practise  is  that  education 
consists  in  absorbing  the  greatest  amount  of  concrete  informa- 
tion in  the  least  possible  time.  From  the  standpoint  of  results 
in  composition,  then,  the  course  is  ineffective,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  assigned  topics  confined  to  the  literary  field  tax 
the  intelligence  and  limit  the  mental  freedom  of  the  student. 
But  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  effect  upon  literary  appre- 
ciation, there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions.  Both  students  and 
teachers  in  large  numbers  view  the  results  as  little  short  of 
calamitous.  The  best  illustration  of  the  case  can  be  found 
in  the  attitude  of  entering  college  students  toward  the  books 
which  have  been  prescribed  for  college  entrance  study — and 
which  have  been  made  continuously  the  basis  of  work  in 
composition.  These  students  leave  such  initially  impressive 
works  as  Milton's  minor  poems  and  Burke's  Speech  on  con- 
cjlation  with  a  feeling  bordering  on  absolute  hatred;  and 
such  a  condition  has  forced  more  than  one  thoughtful  teacher 
of  literature  to  begin  work  with  entering  students  by  intro- 
ducing literary  antidotes,  such  as  the  Ingoldsby  legends,  and 
Cellini's  Autobiography,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  ill- 
administered  dose  of  "  good  literature." 

If,  then,  we  continue,  as  I  hope  we  shall,  in  the  belief  that 
a   required  course  in  composition  should  constitute  part  of 
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the  freshman's  work,  we  are  confronted  with  the  need  of 
finding,  if  possible,  a  subject-matter  less  ineffective  and  less 
inutile  than  either  of  the  fields  so  far  discust  and  so  generally 
accepted.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  concession  to  per- 
sonal interest  that  has  led  us  to  experiment  with  the  subject 
"  from  personal  experience."  It  is  in  the  direction  of  this 
idea  that  we  should  seek  educational  salvation,  for  it  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  the  first  aim  of  composition  should  be 
to  produce  self-expression.  The  weakness  of  all  other 
approaches  to  the  field  of  material  for  composition  lies  in 
their  failure  to  make  writing  a  matter  of  intrinsically  per- 
sonal concern;  for  if  the  subjects  are  not  within  the  realm  of  a 
student's  vital  interest,  he  must  perforce  regard  writing  itself 
as  a  purely  external  thing — an  exercise  of  what  is  for  him 
pedantic  and  frequently  imitative  ingenuity.  The  subject 
"  from  personal  experience  "  as  we  have  been  in  the  custom 
of  using  it,  however,  possesses  in  itself  a  very  radical  weak- 
ness :  its  title  defines  it  as  reminiscential.  It  is  not  progres- 
sive. For  everything  except  the  cultivation  of  formal  expres- 
sion it  leaves  the  student  exactly  where  he  was  before  he  began 
writing.  The  student  sees  the  instructor  descending  to  his 
plane  of  interest  and  intelligence;  and  he  either — if  he  is  lazy 
— thanks  the  instructor  for  sparing  him  the  effort  of  thought, 
or — if  he  is  serious — vaguely  criticises  this  descent  as  some- 
thing undignified  for  the  instructor,  and  not  wholly  fair  to 
himself. 

After  all,  then,  when  we  draw  our  materials  from  the 
domain  of  private  interests,  are  we  in  actuality,  or  only  in 
appearance,  encouraging  self-expression?  We  may  be  wholly 
wrong  in  imagining  that  the  college  man  thinks  of  himself 
first  as  a  paddler  of  canoes  or  a  dancer  of  dances.  Our  first 
appeal  to  him  should  be  based  upon  the  interest  implied  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  college  student,  one  of  the  republic  of  thought. 
He  is  conscious  of  this,  and  his  consciousness  breeds  questions. 
He  is  consumed  with  one  problem,  if  he  is  serious.  He  should 
face  that  problem  if  he  is  not  innately  serious.  What  is  he 
with  relation  to  himself,  and  to  society,  and  to  all  that  has 
been  and  is  defined  in  the  name  of  God,  and  to  that,  for  him, 
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mystic  culture,  which  he  knows  he  has  come  to  college  to 
partake  of,  but  of  the  essence  of  which  he  knows  little,  for 
opportunity  has  been  refused  him,  and  of  the  meaning  of 
which  he  comprehends  little,  for  its  Godlike  remoteness 
abashes  him  on  the  threshold  of  inquiry? 

This  domain  of  interest,  which  recognizes  the  student's 
critical  concern  with  personal  and  social  problems,  and  which 
endeavors  at  least  to  orient  him  in  the  fields  of  intellectual 
occupation,  which  he  frequently  knows  only  as  names,  and 
sometimes  not  even  as  names,  has  been  tested  in  the  required 
freshman  course  in  English  at  Columbia  in  a  tentative  way 
for  as  much  as  five  years,  and  in  a  more  final  method  for 
two  years.  The  main  features  of  the  present  form  of  the 
course  are  substantially  these. 

In  the  first  term  a  series  of  readings  are  given  which  do 
not  differ  in  a  very  marked  way  from  the  type  of  reading 
to  which  the  student  has  been  accustomed  in  his  earlier  train- 
ing, but  which  have  casual  but  important  connections  with 
some  of  the  problems  suggested.     These  introductory  read- 
ings— take  a  life  by  Plutarch  for  example,  such  as  the  life 
of  Pericles  or  of  Cimon — or  a  biblical  selection  such  as  the 
Book  of  Ruth — introduce  vital  questions  of  this  kind.     What 
is  history;  is  it  a  record  of  fact,  or  is  it  a  retrospective  view 
of  life?     Does  the  work,   which  purports  to  be  historical, 
concern  itself  so  much  with  historical  facts  as  it  does  with 
a  moral  point  of  view?     And  what,  then,  is  morality;  is  it 
a   permanent  and   Heaven-given   light,   or  an  expression   of 
social  expediency  evolved   from  racial  experience?     And  if 
morality  is  "  evolved,"  what  is  evolution,  as  it  touches  not 
only  man's   spiritual   existence,   but   his   physical   existence? 
And  with  the  problem  of  evolution  come  the  more  general 
problems  of  biological  science,   their  relation  to   traditional 
religion  and  to  philosophies.     No  discussion  of  a  single  work 
should,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  run  with  the  diffuseness  that 
is  suggested  here  merely  to  show  the  complexity  of  intel- 
lectual relationships  in  a  single  suggestive  piece  of  writing. 
Every  work  utilized  should  have  bearing  upon  a  single  more' 
or   less    specific    domain    of    inquiry,    or   discussion   upon    it 
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should  at  least  be  restricted  to  the  definition  of  a  simple  but 
broad  conception.  The  aim  is,  in  short,  to  develop  a  defini- 
tional approach  to  the  field  of  ideas.  With  this  program,  in 
which  with  remarkable  frequency  one  will  find  incandescent 
interest  in  a  single  hitherto  obscure  conception  running  thru 
an  entire  hour,  we  find  gradually  developing  a  consciousness 
of  the  efficiency  of  mental  processes,  and  a  polarization  of 
interest  in  knowledge  as  it  affects  life  in  all  its  personal  and 
social  bearings.  It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  the  major- 
ity of  students  are  not  aware  that  they  have  been  acquiring 
the  methods  of  science,  for  the  disciplinary  function  of  the 
course  is  not  exhibited  to  them  in  this  first  stage.  In  fact, 
the  typical  remark  of  the  student  is  one  of  surprize  that  so 
thoroly  conscious  an  intellectual  expansion  should  be  secured 
at  the  expense  of  so  little  formulative  effort.  But  what  the 
student  has  gained  is  an  effective  force  whether  conscious  or 
unconscious — that  is,  intellectual  curiosity. 

In  the  second  term,  however,  the  course  is  made  very  much 
more  concrete.  The  readings  for  this  term  are  in  the  main 
monuments  of  intellectual  progress.  Here  the  student  is  in- 
troduced specifically  to  the  imposing  questions  of  life  in  their 
modern  aspects.  The  field  of  choice  for  this  purpose  is  of 
course  almost  limitlessly  large;  and  what  is  to  be  chosen 
depends  at  once  upon  the  mental  outlook  of  the  teacher  and 
the  mental  tendencies  of  the  students  as  a  body.  A  suggestion 
or  two,  however,  may  indicate  some  of  the  possibilities  for 
this  part  of  the  course.  • 

It  has  been  found  useful,  to  begin  with,  to  prescribe  reading 
in  paired  viewpoints  upon' various  questions.  For  instance, 
the  question  as  to  how  far  and  in  what  way  scientific  method 
should  affect  religious  belief  ift'  rtie'b)'  the  most  patent  and 
most  important,  for  trw  great  number,  to  develop,  from  the 
introductory  work.  In  concrete  presentation  this  question 
may  be  dealt  with  from  the  strictly  rationalistic  standpoint  of 
W.  K.  Clifford's  essay,'  The  ethics  of  belief;  and  Clifford's 
essay  may  then  be  compared "  with  William  James's  address 
on  The  will  to  believe,  which  decries'  *h?  judgment  of  a  pas- 
sional experience  by  the  methods  of  logic.     A  similar  con- 
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trast  of  the  skeptic  and  poetic  attitudes  toward  the  idea  of 
immortality  may  be  found  in  Tyndall's  Belfast  address — so 
vastly  suggestive,  too,  for  the  whole  field  of  scientific  thought 
— and  Tennyson's  In  memoriam  or  John  Fiske's  Life  ever- 
lasting. Huxley  offers  an  extraordinary  amount  of  really 
fascinating  reading  on  modern  scientific  methods  and  con- 
clusions. Fundamental  conceptions  of  modern  political  theory 
may  be  illustrated  by  Mill's  On  liberty,  and  Morley's  Com- 
promise. The  special  problems  of  modern  politics  could  be 
viewed  in  a  writer  of  the  real  literary  value  of  W.  H.  Mallock, 
and  in  typical  documents  of  a  more  radical  trend,  since  it  is 
frequently  advisable  to  meet  radicalism  on  its  own  ground. 
The  humanitarian  side  of  sociological  and  economic  questions 
may  be  found  in  essays  such  as  Tolstoy's  A  first  step  and 
Ruskin's  lecture  on  Work.  The  field  extends  itself  obviously 
into  the  work  of  Arnold,  Plato,  Morris,  Spencer,  Paulsen,  and 
even  moderns  of  the  stimulative  value  of  Professor  Robinson, 
Professor  Santayana,  Mr.  Balfour,  or  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison. 
Choice  should  be  limited  only  by  the  necessity  of  adhering  to 
writings  which  possess  an  essential  irritancy. 

The  question  of  a  method  of  handling  this  material  of 
composition  is  again  one  to  be  resolved  by  the  teacher.  The 
practise  that  has  developed  in  our  experiment  with  the  course 
requires  an  impromptu  theme,  upon  a  prescribed  topic,  to 
be  written  during  one  of  the  three  weekly  meetings.  The 
other  two  meetings  are  given  over  to  discussion  in  which 
consideration  of  the. broader  bearings  of  the  subject  is  en- 
couraged, no.t  repVest.  In  short,  classroom  treatment  of 
the  material^ih  classes  confined  'to  about  twenty  members 
each — attests  to  adjust  the,  Socratic  method  to  the  peda- 
gogical formulas  &i  'the  .modern  university. 

I  have:  in  this  scheme  defined  what. 'I  believe  to  be  an  im- 
posing modern  ae'ade.nuv' 'responsibility.  in  an  age  of  such 
striking  expansion  and  diversity  in:the  field  of  knowledge,  it 
seems  incumbent  on  the  university. t<5  present  to  the  student, 
in  his  earliest' years  as  a  student,"'a'nd  with  careful  avoidance 
of  categorical  formalism,  ?.  survey  of  his  field.  This  survey 
is  sometimes  given  in  required  or  elective  courses  in  philoso- 
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phy;  but  these  are  generally  reached  too  late  to  be  of  the 
service  that  they  might  be  in  the  first  year  of  study;  and  in 
addition,  their  method  of  dealing  with  this  material  is  in 
general,  I  think,  more  formal  and  less  elastic.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  inevitably  the  province  of  an  English  department  to  serve 
this  purpose;  but  there  is  no  very  clear  reason  why  it  should 
not  do  so  in  a  composition  course.  A  departmental  objection 
to  the  plan  might  be  that  in  adopting  this  method  the  de- 
partment abandons  in  its  required  course  the  esthetic  study 
of  literature.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  however,  we  have 
the  judgment  of  many  teachers  that  this  point  of  approach 
to  literary  study  has  been  sorely  over-used  in  the  teaching 
of  immature  students.  Furthermore,  the  minority  to  which 
this  approach  appeals  can  be  satisfied  thruout  their  entire 
college  residence  in  elective  courses  in  literature.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  between  the  broader  utility  and  cultural  value 
of  a  course  of  this  scope,  and  the  restricted  aim  of  one  in 
literary  appreciation,  the  commendable  modern  tendency  to 
correlate  the  work  of  the  various  academic  departments  un- 
questionably favors  the  former. 

A  second  objection  may  be  offered  that  no  matter  how 
attractive  or  how  generally  advisable  a  course  of  this  purpose 
may  be,  the  English  department  leaves  its  peculiar  province 
if  it  deals  broadly  with  what  most  students  of  letters  would 
be  inclined  to  call  non-literary  material.  But  if  we  look  back 
into  the  history  of  the  academic  study  of  English  we  discover 
a  time  when  the  command  of  the  mother  tongue  was  not  a 
separate  subject  of  study,  but  an  aspect  of  general  culture; 
and  it  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  agents  and  the 
agencies  of  culture — the  teachers  and  the  curriculum.  It 
was  not  only  supposed  to  be  thus  derived,  but  it  was  in  very 
fact  so  derived,  for  the  teachers  in  all  branches  of  study  made 
it  their  concern  that  it  should  be.  When  English  became 
separated  as  a  subject  for  special  study,  however,  it  lost  its 
relationship  to  the  general  domain  of  ideas  and  affairs,  and 
concerned  itself  with  itself — as,  indeed,  sister-subjects  were 
doing  in  a  day  of  intensive  specialization.  The  result  is  that 
in  the  main  we  have  narrowed  our  conception  of  vernacular 
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study  to  the  esthetic  aspects  of  both  literature  and  composition. 
We  no  longer  speak  of  literature  in  the  catholic  sense  of 
Bacon,  but  we  confine  it  in  the  trammels  of  De  Quincey's 
specious  distinction.  Our  preoccupation  with  the  "  literature 
of  power  "  has  encouraged  an  indifference  to  the  "  literature 
of  knowledge" — that  is,  strictly  as  literature.  As  a  result, 
our  test  of  spirituality  in  literature  is  almost  wholly  that  of 
esthetic  quality,  and  we  are  today  rather  curiously  deaf  to 
the  appeal  of  substance.  The  suggested  extension  of  our 
course  in  writing  to  a  broader  literary  realm  is  not,  then, 
one  of  radical  change,  but  rather  a  return  to  the  educational 
view  which  accepted  language  as  the  key  of  thought,  not  as 
the  exercise  of  formal  or  imitative  artistry. 

Our  plan  may  seem  to  sound  of  academic  pretentiousness; 
it  may  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  a  hard  test  of  the  student's 
acquisitive  capacity  and  interest;  and  it  may  be  conceived  as 
even  taxing  the  cultural  equipment  of  many  instructors  in 
English.  Whether  the  plan  is  really  over-pretentious  or  not 
depends,  I  believe,  on  the  outlook  of  the  instructor  and  the 
mentality  and  maturity  of  the  students.  In  the  Columbia 
department  the  experiment  has  apparently  not  overshot  the 
purposes  of  a  writing  course  or  the  capacities  of  average 
freshmen.  On  the  second  point,  we  have  been  led  to  believe 
from  observation,  and  from  the  frank  judgments  of  students, 
both  serious  and  frivolous,  brilliant  and  dull,  that  this  material 
is  fresh,  illuminating,  interesting,  and  emphatically  beneficial 
to  a  greater  majority  of  students  than  any  of  our  courses  in 
composition  of  either  of  the  regular  types  have  ever  before 
appealed  to.  As  to  the  last  point  of  objection  which  has 
been  suggested,  if  the  college  instructor  finds  the  material 
beyond  his  depth,  is  not  this  in  itself  a  convincing  personal 
argument  in  favor  of  the  "  course  in  ideas  "? 

Harrison  Ross  Steeves 

Columbia  University 


VI 

THE  MICHIGAN  SCHOOLS 

The  foundations  of  even  that  last  stronghold  of  con- 
servatism, popular  education,  begin  everywhere  to  betray  the 
effects  of  the  undermining  influences  consequent  upon  the  re- 
adjusting processes  evolved  from  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  While  the  meaning  that  the  progress 
of  today  will  spell  to  the  world  of  tomorrow  is  still  a  sub- 
ject of  philosophic  conjecture,  there  is  universal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  inadequacy  of  old  methods  to  new  conditions  that 
is  everywhere  manifest.  Doubtless,  there  is  no  institution 
more  slow  to  respond  to  the  allurements  of  change  than  the 
public  schools.  In  these  alone,  progress  is  impeded  by  the 
habits  of  ages,  called  traditions.  "  What  served  our  fathers  is 
good  enough  for  us,"  is  the  maxim  of  the  great  majority  of 
school  systems  thruout  the  land,  yet  on  every  side  blaze  up  the 
ominous  small  fires,  isolated,  lacking  reach  and  unity  as  they 
do,  that  forecast  the  inevitable  revolution  in  educational  con- 
tent and  method  that  must  follow  in  the  wake  of  scientific 
progress. 

Despite  the  manifest  lack  of  susceptibility  to  the  influences 
that  are  revolutionizing  other  departments  of  thought,  the 
educational  forward  movement  is  on,  and  nowhere,  perhaps, 
has  it  begun  to  take  more  definite  form  and  directness  of  aim 
than  in  the  schools  of  Michigan.  Located  between  the  pro- 
verbial conservatism  of  the  East  and  the  unprejudiced  open- 
mindedness  of  the  West,  Michigan  is  geographically  situated 
to  provide  a  way  between  the  shoals  of  fads  and  the  break- 
waters of  convention  to  the  open,  undiscovered  sea  of  future 
educational  methods  and  means.  During  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  state  has  been  unconsciously  educating  its  own 
leader,    Luther    L.    Wright,    widely    known    as    a    popular 
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educator,  and  who  is  at  present  its  state  superintendent. 
Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Wright  found  his  lot  cast  as  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  a  little  mining  camp  in  Northern 
Michigan  where  the  conditions  of  school  life  were  essen- 
tially sordid  and  unbeautiful.  Hurriedly  erected  buildings 
were  overcrowded  with  the  children  of  fifteen  nationalities,  all 
entangled  in  the  linguistic  meshes  of  beginning  English.  The 
superintendent  took  in  the  situation  and  set  about  to  transform 
conditions.  His  persuasive  eloquence  impelled  the  taxpayers 
to  provide  schoolhouses  that  were  ornamental,  esthetic,  and 
sanitary  as  well  as  useful.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  calmly 
and  courageously  discarded  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors, 
including  textbooks  and  other  schoolroom  customs,  and  began 
to  adjust  his  system  to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  History, 
except  where  it  bore  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  was 
ignored.  The  psychology  of  the  child  was  considered,  not  as 
a  subject  of  speculative  philosophy,  but  as  a  practical  reality. 
The  demands  of  the  future  for  the  services  of  the  child  were 
taken  into  account,  and  he  set  about  to  work  out  his  theories 
accordingly.  Methods  of  formal  empiricism,  didactic,  and  en- 
tirely deductive,  were  replaced  by  the  inductive  method  of  the 
laboratory,  which  had  become  incorporated  into  every  other 
system  of  progressive  thought.  Without  being  extreme,  the 
methods  were  unique,  fresh,  scintillant  with  the  creative 
imagination  of  an  educational  genius. 

Thruout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  is  heard  the  con- 
stantly reiterated  complaint  of  the  grade  teachers,  attempt- 
ing conscientiously  and  prayerfully  to  educate  their  charges 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  English  language,  that  the  result  of 
all  their  drilling  over  texts  and  drudgery  over  papers  is  far 
from  commensurate  with  the  energy  and  effort  expended. 
Boys  and  girls  continue  to  enter  the  high  schools  and  univer- 
sities with  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  cultural  and  technical 
English  that  is  deplorable  when  the  amount  of  money  annually 
expended  by  the  state,  and  of  time  and  energy  spent  by  the 
teacher,  is  considered.  The  old  methods  of  teaching  language, 
grammar,  and  literature  were  the  first  points  of  attack  in  the 
Michigan  system.     Mr.  Wright  was  confronted  face  to  face 
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with  the  fact  that  the  children  of  his  schools  had  no  vocabu- 
laries upon  which  to  draw,  and  no  ideas  to  express  except 
those  based  on  the  most  primitive  instincts.  Thruout  all  the 
grades,  therefore,  was  begun  the  memorizing  of  the  most 
beautiful  selections  of  prose  and  poetry  in  the  language.  The 
teachers  were  trained  to  present  these  selections  dramatically, 
with  fervor,  feeling,  and  expression,  line  by  line,  thought  by 
thought,  so  that  instead  of  being  merely  memorized  by  rote, 
they  were  incorporated  into  the  very  nature  of  the  child, 
finding  ready  response  in  his  native  instinct  for  rhythm,  har- 
mony, and  sound  consonance,  together  with  his  imaginative 
tendencies.  Then  the  very  best  stories  in  the  language  were 
culled  from  literature,  including  fiction,  fable,  folk-lore,  na- 
ture biography  and  history,  and  these  were  graded  and  ar- 
ranged and  told  with  dramatic  effect  by  the  teachers,  never 
read.  The  children  were  eager  to  retell  the  stories  and  give 
them  their  own  dramatic  interpretation,  so  without  drudgery 
or  coercion  a  beginning  was  made,  a  vocabulary  began  to  be 
developed,  and  the  child's  mind  was  unconsciously  awakened 
to  the  world  of  beauty  about  him,  on  the  principle  exprest 
by  Browning's  "  Fra  Lippo  Lippi "  that  "  We  are  made  so 
that  we  love  first  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have 
past  perhaps  a  hundred  times,  nor  cared  to  see." 

The  child's  interest  in  things  beautiful  was  further  stimu- 
lated by  the  use  of  pictures,  carefully  selected  and  discust  by 
them  on  the  basis  of  their  own  subjective,  dawning  likes  and 
dislikes.  Ideal  and  patriotic  sentiments  were  appealed  to  by 
beautiful  pieces  of  statuary,  also,  and  copies  of  the  very  best 
pictures  and  statuary  were  placed  in  every  schoolroom. 

Next  to  literature  and  art  in  the  development  of  language 
power,  nature  was  drawn  upon  in  all  her  local  resources. 
Experimental  gardens,  collections  of  soil,  rock,  plants,  were 
made  by  the  children  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  The 
birds,  plants,  animals,  as  well  as  the  industrial  and  topographi- 
cal features  of  the  locality  were  studied  by  every  grade,  in- 
vestigations and  experiments  were  conducted,  and  all  the 
activities  of  the  child  aroused  to  see,  compare,  deduce,  and 
understand  his  environment.     This  observation  provided  ma- 
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terial  for  his  oral  composition  work,  in  which  he  was  encour- 
aged to  systematize,  arrange,  and  express  orally,  the  informa- 
tion and  idea  acquired.  In  the  upper  grades,  likewise,  the 
local  industrial  conditions,  electricity,  manufactures,  com- 
merce formed  the  basis  of  study,  investigation;  and  expression. 
When  the  pupils  had  entered  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades, 
it  was  found  that  they  were  ready  for  written  work.  They 
had  ideas  to  express,  words  in  which  to  express  them,  and 
an  ideal  of  systematic  arrangement  of  thoughts.  From  these 
tentative  beginnings,  Mr.  Wright  has  formulated  the  system  of 
language  teaching  now  being  worked  out  in  Michigan,  thru 
its  county  normal  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  schools  generally. 
Technical  grammar  is  taught  in  the  grades  only  in  the  form 
of  drills  in  correct  usage.  When  it  is  taken  up  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades  the  pupils  are  eagerly  waiting  for  it,  realizing 
its  need. 

But  not  only  in  language  work  was  the  textbook  discarded, 
but  likewise  in  arithmetic.  The  cry  of  the  ages,  as  far  as 
arithmetic  study  is  concerned,  has  been  that  the  child  gets 
so  little  from  his  eight  years  of  drill  in  the  fundamentals. 
Mr.  Wright  saw  the  futility  of  attempting  to  have  children 
reason  at  a  time  when  nature  had  not  yet  endowed  them  with 
reasoning  powers  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  grasp  the  com- 
plexities of  involved  problems.  He  saw  them  screw  up  their 
little  faces,  count  on  their  fingers,  and  arrive  painstakingly 
and  confusedly  at  results  which  they  could  not  have  said 
to  a  certainty  were  right  or  wrong,  and  then  he  set  about 
adjusting  his  system  to  the  child's  psychology.  His  teachers 
took  advantage  of  the  formative  and  transition  periods  of 
child-life,  when  the  perceptions  are  keen  and  vivid,  and  the 
reasoning  powers  limited  and  uncertain,  to  develop  accuracy, 
skill,  in  mechanical  manipulation  processes.  The  marvelous 
success  attained  thru  this  work  attracted  educators  from  all 
over  the  land  to  visit  his  schools,  and  observe  his  methods. 
In  every  grade  for  a  specified  time  each  day,  number  work 
consisted  in  the  visualizing  of  oral  problems.  As  fast  as  she 
could  write  the  numbers,  the  teacher  placed  on  the  board 
columns  of  figures  which  were  erased  instantly.     The  child 
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was  required  to  state  the  answer  immediately.  In  a  very 
short  time,  they  were  able  to  visualize  long  double  and  treble 
columns,  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide,  at  a  glance  with 
remarkable  facility.  Fractions,  decimals,  percentage,  in  their 
mechanical  processes,  were  taught  in  the  same  way  on  the 
basis  of  their  common  identity.  Speed  and  accuracy  were  at- 
tained to  a  phenomenal  degree.  After  a  few  months,  the 
average  child  could  readily  supply  the  missing  term  in  such 
statements  as  29  x  307,  42  1-3  x  125,  as  well  as  in  long  prob- 
lems in  the  fundamentals. 

Side  by  side  with  this  growth  in  power,  the  more  slowly 
responsive  reasoning  faculties  were  being  coaxed  out  by  the 
use  of  concrete  number  forms  in  blocks,  colored  cards,  arti- 
ficial money,  weights,  measures,  and  every  possible  device 
representative  of  quantity  or  value.  By  the  use  of  these,  the 
idea  of  number,  in  value,  quantity,  and  relation,  is  developed. 
No  principle  is  stated  empirically,  but  every  step  is  the  sub- 
ject of  personal  experience.  A  child  knows  that  4  is  twice  as 
much  as  2,  because  he  has  experimented  with  many  forms  to 
discover  the  relation.  The  children  "  do  "  constantly.  They 
measure,  evaluate,  compare,  estimate,  approximate,  contents 
and  values  within  the  scope  of  their  reasoning  powers.  They 
dramatize,  play  store,  keep  house.  They  use  their  hands  and 
feet,  their  eyes  and  ears,  they  consult  with  dealers,  brokers, 
merchants,  builders,  mechanics,  as  they  move  up  the  grades, 
and  every  problem  is  vitalized  with  real,  actual  life-experience 
brought  into  the  schoolroom.  No  pencil  or  pen  or  paper  is 
used  until  the  seventh  grade,  yet  every  arithmetical  principle, 
every  concrete  application,  has  been  used  and  mastered  orally 
before  that  time.  The  work  is  taken  up  in  the  fourth  grade 
and  completed  in  the  eighth. 

While  much  visualizing  is  done  in  the  language  and  arith- 
metic teaching  other  forms  of  sense-training  are  constantly 
used.  The  children  run  about  the  room,  noiselessly,  on  the 
ball  of  the  foot, — never  walk.  In  all  the  work  they  are 
trained  to  use  hands,  eyes,  ears,  and  the  coordination  of 
muscles  is  thus  developed  with  results  in  ease,  grace,  poise, 
and  skill  that  are  invaluable  in  themselves.     Auditory  and 
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tactile,  as  well  as  eye-imagery,  are  everywhere  developed. 
Everywhere  at  every  moment,  the  importance  of  the  sense- 
media  and  motor  accompaniments  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge is  recognized. 

The  methods  in  vogue  in  the  teaching  of  geography  and 
reading  would  require  a  separate  and  detailed  treatment, 
prohibited  by  the  limits  of  the  present  article,  which  aims 
to  deal  with  the  larger  principles  of  the  Wright  educational 
creed  as  recently  exprest  in  the  state  association  meeting  at 
Detroit,  and  which  has  become  the  subject  of  much  educa- 
tional comment. 

One  of  the  most  important  articles  of  the  creed  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  twelve  months'  school  system  to  the  attention 
of  tax-payers  and  other  educators.  Mr.  Wright  refers  to 
our  present  system  as  a  traditional  survival  from  the  days 
when  our  forbears  required  the  help  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  farm  during  the  summer  season.  Today  the  growing 
demand  for  vacation  schools  proves  that  no  real  need  exists 
for  the  long  idle  summer  vacation.  In  our  own  day,  when 
school  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  life,  but 
is  recognized  as  being  life  itself,  the  long  gaps  of  time  seem 
entirely  superfluous  and  the  misguided,  undirected  vacation 
a  real  loss.  School  is  no  longer  a  mere  grind  over  texts,  but 
a  place  replete  with  incentives  to  activity.  It  is  the  child's 
social  center,  harmonized  to  meet  the  developing  needs  of  his 
own  nature,  wherein  he  lives  among  his  peers  in  his  own 
little  world.  In  these  schools,  the  discipline  practically  takes 
care  of  itself.  It  is  his  natural  environment  in  which  every- 
thing has  been  arranged  on  the  basis  of  appeal  to  his  native 
tendencies.  The  dawn  of  every  instinct  has  become  the  crea- 
tion of  the  child's  real  world,  wherein  everything  is  his  own 
tangible,  appreciative  possession.  It  is  the  goal  to  which  he 
turns  instinctively  in  the  morning  and  to  which  he  goes  eagerly 
and  earnestly.  His  attitude  towards  it,  in  these  schools,  is  a 
revelation  to  the  visitor  who  watches  his  absorbed  interest 
in  every  detail  of  his  work,  which  he  approaches  almost 
reverentially  and  without  coercion  of  any  kind.  Is  there  any 
excuse  for  turning  him  out  of  this  environment  during  three 
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months  of  the  year?  Moreover,  three  months'  vacation 
means  that  thruout  a  twelve  years'  course  of  grade  and  high 
school,  the  child  loses  thirty-six  months  or  three  full  years 
of  the  most  valuable  time  of  his  life.  By  the  time  the  boy  or 
girl  has  finished  the  college  and  professional  course,  of  from 
four  to  seven  years,  and  is  ready  to  enter  the  world  of  men 
and  women  and  full-grown  actualities,  he  is  a  mature  theorist 
confronting  the  problem  of  readjustment  to  practical  life. 
Mr.  Wright  insists  that  much  time  is  lost  in  the  grades  also 
because  of  failure  in  selection  and  presentation  of  matter, 
so  that  students  must  wade  thru  wastes  of  irrelevant  material 
for  the  gems  of  necessary  truth. 

He  believes  that  every  teacher  should  be  a  specialist,  expert 
in  his  line,  so  that  the  essentials  of  his  subject  well  in  hand, 
carefully  selected,  and  arranged,  he  is  ready  to  present  it. 
In  this  way  time  would  be  saved  to  the  child  and  money  to  the 
state.  Yet  the  result  will  not  be  to  make  education  more 
rudimentary  and  utilitarian,  but  rather  to  make  it  consist  of 
more  judiciously  selected  material,  to  make  it  more  practical, 
yet  none  the  less  ideal  in  its  conception.  Hours  and  hours 
are  spent  over  ill-advised  courses  of  study  by  dawdling  teach- 
ers who  dawdle,  not  thru  lack  of  good-will  or  intelligence,  but 
thru  misdirected,  unappreciated  energy.  Why  should  eight 
years  be  spent  in  mastering  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  which 
even  then  are  grasped  only  by  those  who  have  natural  talents 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  evil  effects  of  unnatural  methods, 
and  who,  if  taught  in  their  own  homes,  would  easily  accom- 
plish the  work  in  three  years?  So  is  time  wasted  on  many 
subjects  in  the  grade  and  high  school  curriculums  because 
the  real  principles  of  selection  and  pedagogic  laws  are  over- 
lookt. 

Kathleen  Nicholson 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN  * 

It  is  only  within  very  recent  times  that  any  consideration 
whatsoever  has  been  given  to  the  education  of  defectives. 
They  have  always  been  regarded  as  objects  of  pity  and 
naturally  the  first  institutions  founded  for  them  were  either 
charitable  institutions  or  asylums  for  the  detention  of  those 
who  might  be  dangerous  to  society.  Food,  shelter,  clothing, 
and  sometimes  medical  attention  were  thought  to  be  the  only 
means  of  making  their  existence  tolerable  to  themselves  and 
to  others  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 

Reclamation  to  society  or  happy  adjustment  to  their  lot 
were  not  thought  possible.  But  now  all  is  being  changed.  The 
blind  not  only  have  light  brought  to  their  benighted  minds, 
but  they  learn  many  of  the  everyday  industrial  pursuits;  the 
deaf  learn  to  speak;  the  feeble-minded  are  studied  with  care, 
taught  simple  occupations,  adjusted  to  their  conditions,  and 
some  even  made  self-supporting  members  of  society.  Even 
the  insane  are  being  studied  as  well  as  incarcerated  and  some 
of  them  are  slowly  educated  back  to  a  normal  equilibrium. 

All  of  this  corrective  work  was  first  started  by  private 
individuals,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  corrective  and  educa- 
tive features  are  still  being  carried  on  by  private  endeavor. 
The  state  naturally  regarded  these  unfortunate  wards  as  ob- 
jects of  charity  or  as  dangerous  individuals.  Consequently  the 
first  care  and  management  of  these  classes  of  defectives  has 
not  been  regarded  as  an  educational  problem,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  all  of  them  were  at  first  placed  under  special 
boards  of  control  and  not  under  the  departments  of  public 
instruction.     Most   of  them   still   remain   under  the   special 

1  Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Exceptional  Children,  at  New  York  University,  December  2,  191 1. 
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boards.  In  many  states  they  have  been  under  the  same  man- 
agement as  the  state  penitentiaries. 

The  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf  in  these  special 
charitable  schools  has,  of  course,  become  common.  Every 
state  has  either  established  schools  of  its  own  or  has  made 
provisions  for  their  education  in  adjoining  states  which  pos- 
sess sufficiently  equipped  schools.  So  general  has  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  and  deaf  become  that  most  people  probably 
believe  that  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. One  state,  New  York,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  provide  by 
statute  that  any  blind  student  attending  a  college,  university, 
or  technological  institution,  other  than  a  school  for  the  blind, 
shall  have  a  reader  provided  for  him  at  an  expense  not  to  ex- 
ceed $300  per  year. 

Three  institutions  have  become  greatly  famed  for  their  ad- 
vanced methods  of  study  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded 
and  atypical  children.  These  are,  the  one  under  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Exceptional  Children  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  The  New  Jersey  Training  School  at  Vineland,  and 
the  Psychological  Clinic  at  the  State  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  first  is  entirely  under  private  control,  the 
second  and  third  partially  so.  These  three  institutions  have 
pointed  the  way  which  all  other  benefactors  of  these  particular 
unfortunates  must  follow.  Already  a  few  states  have  caught 
the  inspiration  and  provided  psychologists  for  the  state  in- 
stitutions for  feeble-minded.  The  following  have  come  to  my 
notice:  Lincoln,  111.;  Faribault,  Minn.;  Glenwood,  Iowa,  and 
the  New  Jersey  Epileptic  Village. 

But  only  in  the  last  decade  has  the  problem  come  to  be 
regarded  in  any  way  as  an  integral  part  of  public  school  edu- 
cation, to  be  provided  for  out  of  public  school  funds  and 
managed  by  regular  city  and  state  boards  of  education.  So 
rare  is  it  yet,  that  most  persons  could  not  name  any  cities  and 
states  where  the  more  enlightened  view  has  been  taken. 

Is  it  not  highly  important  that  all  the  state  institutions  for 
the  care  and  training  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the 
feeble-minded,  and  juvenile  offenders  be  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  state  and  city  boards  of  education?     In  this 
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way  every  such  unfortunate  would  be  discovered,  which  is 
not  now  the  case,  and  would  be  placed  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  care  and  treatment.  Timely  diagnosis 
and  remedial  treatment  would  doubtless  reclaim  many,  and 
prevent  further  arrest  in  others.  So  long  as  the  state  institu- 
tions are  under  boards  of  control  of  charitable  and  penal 
institutions  they  are  in  danger  of  being  the  spoils  of  politics 
and  the  officers  and  teachers  will  be  largely  place  hunters, 
unintelligent  concerning  and  unmindful  of  the  needs  of  the 
unfortunate  wards  of  the  state.  The  helpless  will  be  im- 
potent to  raise  a  protest,  and  in  most  cases  ignorant  of  the 
impositions  practised  upon  them.  The  management  of  asy- 
lums, charitable  and  penal  institutions  have  been  in  too  many 
cases  corrupt,  while  strictly  educational  institutions  have  been 
notable  for  the  freedom  from  corruption  in  their  manage- 
ment. 

So  long  as  these  classes  have  been  in  charitable  institutions 
little  or  no  thought  has  been  given  to  the  expert  training  and 
preparation  of  the  teachers  employed.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  teachers  in  such  institutions  are  inferior  in  training  and 
professional  equipment  to  those  engaged  in  our  public  schools. 
Of  course,  teachers  of  the  blind  and  deaf  must  have  some 
technical  knowledge,  but  their  horizon  is  frequently  limited, 
and  they  apply  their  knowledge  in  a  very  mechanical  way.  In 
many  states  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  very  small  village 
might  become  a  superintendent  of  a  school  for  the  blind  or  the 
deaf,  if  he  knew  how  to  pull  political  wires.  Cast  your  eye 
over  the  country  and  see  if  the  superintendents  of  the  state 
schools  for  exceptional  children  as  a  class  rank  with  the  men 
of  distinction  in  city  superintendencies  often  paying  smaller 
salaries?  In  the  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  the 
case  is  still  worse.  Barring  the  superintendent,  the  consulting 
physician,  and  the  nurses,  most  of  the  attendants  are  of  the 
servant  class  and  in  no  way  rank  as  real  teachers,  If  these 
schools  were  made  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  only 
trained  and  properly  certificated  superintendents  and  teachers 
would  be  employed. 

A   few  states  and  a  considerable  number  of  cities  have 
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medical  inspection  of  schools.  In  connection  with  this  work 
there  are  usually  tests  of  hearing  and  vision  which  indirectly 
usually  reveal  something  of  the  mental  alertness  of  the  child. 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Louisiana,  and  Maine 
specify  tests  of  sight  and  hearing.  Some  other  states,  like 
California,  imply  that  such  tests  are  to  be  included  under 
medical  inspection:  Chicago  has  had  a  child-study  department 
of  the  public  school  organization  for  over  a  decade.  A  few 
other  cities  have  recently  taken  steps  in  the  same  direction. 
The  State  University  of  Washington  has  been  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  receiving  a  bequest  of  $30,000,  known  as  the 
Gatzert  foundation,  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  study  and 
training  of  mentally  defective  children.  "  The  work  is  to 
consist  in  the  promotion  in  various  ways  of  education  for  the 
better  care  and  treatment  of  children  suffering  from  defects, 
either  physical  or  mental,  especially  such  children  as  can  in 
spite  of  their  defects  attend  school  of  some  sort  and  benefit 
by  some  form  of  school  education  and  training."  The  bene- 
fits of  the  foundation  are  to  be  extended  as  widely  as  possible 
thru  the  state.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  specialist  in  charge 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  visiting  centers  in  the 
state,  giving  aid  and  counsel  to  the  school  authorities  in  various 
centers  for  establishing  and  conducting  work  for  defective 
children  in  their  schools. 

A  few  cities  have  thoroly  well  developed  provisions  for 
special  ungraded  classes  for  the  retarded  and  feeble-minded, 
and  some  have  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  city  boards  of  education.  The 
most  noteworthy  illustrations  that  have  come  to  the  writer's 
attention  are  those  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Everett,  and  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Detroit  main- 
tains special  schools  for  the  deaf,  for  backward  children, 
crippled  children,  stammerers,  incorrigibles,  and  foreign 
children. 

Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Montana 
are  apparently  the  only  states  which  have  made  ample  pro- 
visions to  have  the  deaf,  blind,   feeble-minded,  delinquents, 
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and  incorrigibles  under  the  state  board  of  education.  It  is  to 
be  noted  also  that  the  state  board  of  education  in  Idaho  has 
as  its  chairman  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Several  states  have  nominally  placed  the  deaf  and  blind  under 
the  state  boards  of  education  but  such  boards  are  not  bona 
fide  educational  boards.  They  usually  consist  of  the  governor, 
the  attorney  general,  and  the  secretary  of  state.  Sometimes 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  the  secretary. 

Wisconsin's  system  of  training  the  deaf  and  the  blind  in- 
cludes both  state  institutions  and  local  schools.  Both  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. A  state  inspector  from  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction is  employed  to  visit  and  report  upon  all  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  the  blind.  The  system  seems  to  be  proving 
highly  satisfactory  and  efficient.  The  Illinois  law  of  19 10 
gives  district  boards  power:  "To  establish  classes  for  the 
instruction  of  deaf  children  over  the  age  of  three  and  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years;  provided,  however,  that  no 
person  shall  be  employed  to  teach  the  deaf  who  shall  not  have 
received  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf  for 
a  term  of  not  less  than  one  year."  This  last  clause  is  an 
advanced  step,  only  one  other  state  having  made  any  provision 
whatever  for  insuring  trained  teachers. 

The  Washington  law  looks  in  the  same  direction.  It  states 
that :  "  The  superintendent  shall  be  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Control,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  subject  to  removal 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Control.  Said  superin- 
tendent must  be  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  seventy 
years  of  age  and  must  be  practically  acquainted  with  the 
school  management  and  class  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  blind, 
having  had  at  least  ten  years'  actual  experience  in  teaching  in 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  The  superintendent  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  all  subordinates." 

Montana  has  a  state  school  which  provides  for  the  deaf, 
blind,  and  feeble-minded.  The  law  of  1909  makes  provision 
for  intelligent  care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded.  It 
provides  that  every  such  child  admitted  "shall  be  capable,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  trustees,  of  at  least  some  mental,  moral, 
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or  physical  training,  such  as  falls  within  the  proper  function 
of  a  school,  as  distinct  from  an  asylum.  To  the  end  that  the 
board  of  trustees  may  arrive  at  some  definite  method  of  judg- 
ing such  cases,  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  ascertain  and 
establish  certain  tests,  which  tests  shall  be  thoroly  and  im- 
partially applied  to  each  case  before  final  admission  into  the 
school,  and  it  shall  be  the  object  of  said  tests  to  ascertain  in 
each  case  if  there  be  any  capacity  for  mental,  moral,  or 
physical  training.  .  .  .  The  officers  are  hereby  authorized  to 
retain  in  the  care  of  said  school  for  life,  such  feeble-minded 
pupils  as  have  past  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  are  not 
fit  mentally  to  make  their  way  or  become  useful  members  of 
society." 

But  to  California,  usually  in  the  vanguard  in  school  legis- 
lation, belongs  the  credit  for  the  most  enlightened  statute  yet 
enacted  in  connection  with  the  prevention  and  discovery  of  all 
cases  of  abnormalities.  They  have  provided  for  what  is 
known  as  health  and  development  supervision.  The  statute  is 
as  follows: 

"Health  and  Development  Supervision 

"  Section  1.  Boards  of  school  trustees  and  city  boards  of 
education  are  hereby  authorized  to  establish  health  and  de- 
velopment supervision  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  and 
to  employ  an  examining  staff  and  other  employees  necessary  to 
carry  on  said  work  and  to  fix  the  compensation  for  the  same. 
Whenever  practicable  the  examining  staff  for  health  and 
development  supervision  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  shall 
consist  of  both  educators  and  physicians. 

"Section  2.  The  purposes  of  health  and  development  super- 
vision in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  are  hereby  defined  as 
follows : 

"  (1)  To  secure  the  correction  of  developmental  and  ac- 
quired defects  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  which  interfere 
with  health,  growth,  and  efficiency,  by  complete  physical  ex- 
amination. Said  examinations  shall  occur  annually  or  as 
often  as  may  be  determined  by  the  board  of  school  trustees 
or  city  board  of  education. 
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"  (2)  To  adjust  school  activities  to  health  and  growth 
needs  and  to  development  processes  and  to  attend  to  all  matters 
pertaining  to  school  hygiene. 

"  (3)  To  bring  about  a  special  study  of  mental  retarda- 
tion and  deviation  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

"  Section  3.  The  requirements  for  certification  of  mem- 
bers of  the  examining  staff  for  health  and  development  super- 
vision in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  shall  be  as  follows: 

"  For  educators:  A  life  diploma  of  California  of  the  high 
school  or  grammar  school  grade  and  a  health  and  develop- 
ment certificate  which  shall  authorize  the  holder  of  such  cer- 
tificate to  conduct  the  work  authorized  by  this  act,  in  those 
grades  specified  by  the  life  diploma  held. 

"For  physicians:  A  California  certificate  to  practise  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  and  a  health  and  development  certificate. 

"  Section  4.  County  or  city  and  county  boards  of  education 
are  hereby  authorized  to  grant  health  and  development  cer- 
tificates to  holders  of  life  diplomas  of  California  of  the  high 
school  or  grammar  school  grade  or  to  holders  of  California 
certificates  to  practise  medicine  and  surgery,  who  shall  present 
with  such  life  diploma  or  with  such  certificates  to  practise 
medicine  and  surgery  a  recommendation  from  the  state  board 
of  education  certifying  special  fitness  for  the  work  specified 
in  this  act." 

Germany  has  long  cared  for  its  defective  and  exceptional 
classes  far  more  intelligently  than  we  have  in  America.  The 
schools  for  the  deaf,  blind,  and  mentally  deficient  are  under 
control  of  the  government  or  the  public  in  the  local  com- 
munity. All  teachers  in  these  schools  are  especially  trained 
and  are  permitted  to  teach  only  by  government  license. 

Norway  was  early  in  taking  advanced  steps  in  caring  for 
and  training  these  unfortunate  classes.  The  law  of  1881  pro- 
vided schools  for  defectives  and  also  regulations  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  All  such  schools  are 
directly  under  the  state  ecclesiastical  and  educational  depart- 
ments. In  book  subjects  the  aim  of  the  schools  for  defectives 
is  the  same  as  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  addition  the  pupils 
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are  educated  for  a  practical  life.  The  school  course  is  gener- 
ally eight  years  in  length.  The  deaf  children  are  admitted  at 
the  age  of  seven,  the  blind  children  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
the  imbeciles  at  about  fourteen.  The  state  bears  the  entire 
expense  of  their  education.  There  are  at  present  five  schools 
for  deaf  children,  two  institutions  for  the  blind,  and  three 
for  imbecile  children. 

The  writer  would  like  to  suggest  the  following  lines  of 
development  for  the  care  and  training  of  exceptional  children. 

1.  Have  all  state  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  feeble- 
minded placed  under  the  department  of  public  instruction. 

2.  Give  local  school  communities  opportunity  to  maintain 
classes  or  schools  for  teaching  the  deaf  and  blind  up  to  a 
certain  stage  of  advancement.  This  would  allow  children 
to  have  home  influences. 

3.  Have  all  teachers  in  institutions  for  the  deaf,  blind,  or 
feeble-minded  duly  certificated  by  the  state. 

4.  Make  state  provision  for  the  establishment  of  medical 
inspection  and  health  and  development  supervision.  Make 
these  compulsory  and  require  the  employment  of  trained 
experts. 

5.  Establish  ungraded  schools,  rooms,  or  classes  in  all  school 
systems. 

6.  Provide  opportunities  for  the  discovery  of  and  ministra- 
tion to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  exceptionally  gifted  as 
well  as  the  exceptionally  deficient.  This  class  of  children  is 
often  as  inadequately  treated  as  the  defective.  Many  moral 
delinquents  belong  to  the  exceptionally  gifted  class  and  are 
morally  delinquent  largely  because  of  inadequate  educational 
treatment. 

7.  Welcome  and  encourage  the  development  of  all  private 
institutions  and  means  for  studying  the  defective  classes  and 
for  their  training.  As  in  the  education  of  normal  individuals 
many  of  the  most  important  movements  have  been  started  by 
private  endeavor,  so  it  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
training  of  exceptional  children. 

Frederick  E.  Bolton 
The  State  University  of  Iowa 
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MAITLAND'S  COLLECTED  PAPERS  J 

In  these  days  of  narrow  specialization  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  those  who  are  tilling  their  several  fields 
or  gardens  to  know  much  of  what  is  going  on  beyond  their 
hedges  and  behind  those  of  other  cultivators.  And  yet  differ- 
ent branches  of  knowledge  are  so  interdependent,  and  lines  of 
research  that  start  far  apart  are  so  often  found  to  intersect, 
that  the  isolated  worker,  unaware  of  the  results  obtained  in 
other  fields,  may  easily  fail  to  achieve  the  highest  success  in 
his  own.  The  need  of  intercommunication,  of  course,  pro- 
duces some  sort  of  supply.  There  are  encyclopedias  to  tell 
us  where  we  were  five  (or  perhaps  fifty)  years  ago;  there 
are  reviews,  neither  narrowly  technical  nor  hopelessly  popular, 
that  endeavor  to  give  us  glimpses  of  more  recent  develop- 
ments; and  occasionally  some  conspicuous  contribution  to 
knowledge  becomes  vaguely  visible  in  the  daily  press.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  some  one  of  a  synthetic  habit  of  mind  undertakes 
to  ascertain  and  present  in  a  book  the  progress  of  the  natural 
or  of  the  social  sciences  in  general.  To  a  considerable  extent, 
however,  intercommunication  thru  these  agencies  is  carried  on 
by  persons  who  are  not  themselves  thoroly  versed  in  any 
single  subject.  These  scientific  middlemen  are  somewhat  like 
the  interpreters,  known  to  every  traveler,  who  speak  many 
languages,  all  badly.  The  greatest  service  to  scientific  inter- 
communication is  rendered  by  those  specialists  who  are  able 
to  state,  in  language  intelligible  to  any  educated  reader,  the 
larger  and  more  generally  important  results  which  they  and 

1  The  collected  papers  of  Frederic  William  Maitland,  Downing  pro- 
fessor of  the  Laws  of  England.— Edited  by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  191 1.  Three  volumes:  p.  497,  496,  566. 
$10.00. 
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their  co-workers  have  attained  in  their  special  fields.  If  they 
have  the  gift  of  writing,  not  only  intelligibly,  but  with  distinc- 
tion and  charm,  as  Maitland  did,  they  place  the  world  under 
a  still  greater  debt. 

Such  men  are  more  rarely  found  among  the  Teutonic 
peoples  than  among  the  Latin.  The  French,  in  particular, 
excel  in  the  popularization  of  knowledge,  in  the  capacity  to 
make  the  presentation  of  scientific  results  not  only  generally 
intelligible  but  attractive.  In  the  legal  field,  however,  the  re- 
lation seems  to  be  inverted.  Since  Montesquieu,  the  French 
have  produced  no  writer  on  law  who  has  gained  the  wider 
non-professional  audience  that  Blackstone  had  in  his  day 
among  English-speaking  peoples;  that  Jhering  had  and  still 
has  among  Germans;  that  Maitland  deserves  and  is  gradually 
winning.  If  Maitland  had  written  a  book,  as  he  well  might 
have  done,  like  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  the  laws,  or  Jhering's 
Spirit  of  the  Roman  law,  his  wider  audience  would  long 
ago  have  been  secured.  But  his  monumental  work  on  English 
legal  history,  written  in  collaboration  with  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  is,  in  spite  of  its  literary  finish,  a  book  for  lawyers 
and  for  historians  who  are  willing  to  learn  some  law;  the 
brilliant  essays  which  appeared  as  introductions  to  his  scholarly 
editions  of  rolls,  pleas,  and  other  sources  appeal  to  a  select 
body  of  legal  historians  only;  and  except  for  his  Life  and 
letters  of  Leslie  Stephen,  published  in  1906,  it  was  only  thru 
articles  in  the  Westminster,  the  Fortnightly,  and  the  English 
historical  review,  supplemented  by  monographs  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica  and  in  Traill's  Social  England,  that  he 
reached  out  beyond  the  professional  circle.  Of  Maitland's 
biography  of  Leslie  Stephen,  his  last  work,  written  in  part 
in  the  very  face  of  death,  Professor  Shotwell  has  well  said : 
"  The  virile  style,  the  undimmed  outlook  upon  life,  the  frank 
genuine  humor,  revealed  at  last  to  readers  of  'literature'  the 
personality  which  had  already  disclosed  itself  to  students  of 
legal  history."  Maitland's  review  articles  are  now  happily 
made  accessible  to  the  general  reader  thru  Mr.  Fisher's  edition 
of  the  Collected  Papers. 

The  three  volumes  that  Mr.  Fisher  has  given  us  include 
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many  technical  papers  published  in  the  Law  quarterly  review, 
the  Harvard  law  reviezv  and  other  legal  periodicals,  and  papers 
of  wider  appeal,  but  still  technical,  published  in  the  English 
historical  review,  in  the  Political  science  quarterly  and  in  sim- 
ilar journals,  as  well  as  "  the  work  of  a  simpler  and  larger 
pattern,  with  which  they  are  here  intermingled  "  (Introduc- 
tion, page  vi).  In  the  table  of  contents  of  each  volume,  the 
editor  has  marked  the  papers  of  a  more  popular  character 
with  an  asterisk,  thus  warning  the  general  reader  to  avoid 
the  unstarred  articles.  This  kindly  admonition,  however, 
should  not  deter  the  intelligent  reader  from  at  least  attempt- 
ing an  occasional  voyage  without  stars  to  steer  by.  If  one 
is  interested  in  social  psychology,  he  will  gain  many  valuable 
suggestions  from  such  articles  as  The  mystery  of  seisin 
(Vol.  i,  page  358),  The  beatitude  of  seisin  (Vol.  1,  page  407), 
The  corporation  sole  (Vol.  3,  page  210),  and  Trust  and  cor- 
poration (Vol.  3,  page  321).  If  one  is  interested  in  English 
history,  he  should  by  no  means  fail  to  read  Henry  II  and  the 
criminous  clerks  (Vol.  2,  page  232),  An  unpublished  "  Revo- 
catio"  of  Henry  II  (Vol.  3,  page  115),  and  Elizabethan 
gleanings  (Vol.  3,  page  157).  And  no  one  who  enjoys 
artistic  rapier  fighting  in  a  learned  controversy  should  pass 
over  Canon  MacC oil's  new  convocation  (Vol.  3,  page  119), 
or  Canon  law  in  England  (Vol.  3,  page  137). 

In  so  far  as  Maitland  was  not  made,  but  made  himself,  he 
owes  his  eminence  among  legal  historians  largely  to  his  ex- 
tended reading  outside  his  special  field,  particularly  in  general 
history,  economics,  politics,  and  philosophy;  and  it  is  the  broad 
outlook  he  thus  gained  that  makes  even  his  technical  work 
valuable  and  attractive  to  others  than  lawyers.  How  early 
this  foundation  of  general  knowledge  was  laid  and  how 
strongly  it  was  built,  even  those  who  thought  they  knew  their 
Maitland  learn  for  the  first  time  from  the  first  of  the  papers 
which  Mr.  Fisher  gives  us :  A  historical  sketch  of  liberty  and 
equality  as  ideals  of  English  political  philosophy  from  the 
time  of  Hobbes  to  the  time  of  Coleridge.  This  was  written 
in  Maitland's  twenty-fifth  year  as  a  dissertation  for  a  fellow- 
ship at  Trinity  College,  and  as  it  was  only  privately  printed 
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it  has  been  little  known.  It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that 
it  is  still  worth  reading;  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  it  is  an  essay  which  no  student  of  political  philosophy 
can  afford  not  to  read.  And  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
much  of  the  mature  Maitland  is  already  there :  much  learning 
digested  into  knowledge;  sound  judgments,  often  stated 
humorously — a  natural  combination,  for  sense  of  humor  is 
closely  connected  with  sense  of  proportion;  distinction  of 
style  and  felicitous  turns  of  expression.  In  discussing  the 
question,  how  long  a  people  may  justly  be  bound  by  the  terms 
of  an  original  social  contract,  he  points  out  that,  if  law 
furnishes  any  clue  to  general  morality,  such  perpetual  obliga- 
tion as  Burke  and  Whewell  ascribed  to  the  original  contract 
must  be  immoral. 

"For  centuries  the  law  has  abhorred  a  perpetuity.  And  why? 
Because  it  is  '  contrary  to  public  policy.'  Are  we  then  to  believe  that 
it  is  not  contrary  to  public  policy  that  we  should  be  bound  by  a  con- 
tract made  by  our  ancestors  when  they  first  left  that  state  of  nature 
which   they   probably   were   never   in?"     (Vol.    I,   page  65.) 

In  the  same  essay  certain  ancient  doctrines  (which  some 
Americans  appear  to  regard  today  as  obsolete)  are  happily 
restated  when  he  discusses  the  relation  between  liberty  and 
democracy.  Of  the  "  conventional  "  or  social  contract  theory, 
he  says: 

"  It  was  a  protest  against  arbitrary  power,  or,  more  accurately,  against 
the  exercise  of  power  in  arbitrary  ways.  By  arbitrary  I  here  mean 
uncertain,  incalculable.  The  exercise  of  power  in  ways  which  can  not 
be  anticipated  causes  some  of  the  greatest  restraints,  for  restraint  is 
most  felt  and  therefore  is  greatest  when  it  is  least  anticipated.  .  .  . 
Caprice  is  the  worse  vice  of  which  the  administration  of  justice  can 
be  guilty;  known  general  laws,  however  bad,  interfere  less  with  free- 
dom than  decisions  based  on  no  previously  known  rule.  Where  such 
decisions  are  frequent,  a  man  can  never  know  what  liberty  he  has,  and 
liberty  is  only  valuable  when  we  know  that  we  have  it.  An  arbitrary 
government  is  thus  opposed  to  liberty,  and  if  a  democracy  is  less  likely 
to  be  arbitrary  than  other  governments,  then  it  has  one  title  to  be 
called  free.  .  .  .  And  indeed  it  may  be  argued  a  priori  that  a 
democracy  is  less  likely  to  exercise  arbitrary  power  than  is  a  monarchy. 
The   many   minds  of  many   men   check   each   other,   one   would   go   this 
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way,  another  that,  so  that  the  steady  consistency  which  is  required 
of  those  who  would  exercise  power  arbitrarily  in  the  face  of  opposition 
must  be  wanting.  Strafford's  'Thorough,'  it  may  be  said,  is  not  the 
motto  of  popular  assemblies.  We  must  not,  however,  go  too  far  in 
this  direction;  we  have  learnt  that  it  is  possible  for  large  masses  of  men 
to  agree  upon  violent  action,  and  'when  they  do  agree,  their  unanimity 
is  wonderful.'  Before  democracies  had  actually  been  seen  it  was  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  great  force  of  contagious  excitement.  Here  is 
an  indication  that  the  conventional  theory,  even  when  taken  as  a  protest 
against  arbitrary  power,  may  miss  its  mark.  If  we  suppose  a  democracy 
so  perfectly  organized  that  all  that  the  majority  wish  to  be  law  must 
be  law,  and  that  there  can  be  no  law  which  the  majority  do  not 
approve,  we  fail  to  find  in  it  some  of  those  safeguards  against  arbitrary, 
incalculable  interferences  with  freedom,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
governments  less  perfectly  democratic.  If  the  conventional  theory  leads 
to  an  ideally  perfect  democracy — a  state  in  which  all  that  the  majority 
wishes  to  be  law,  and  nothing  else,  is  law — then  it  leads  to  a  form  of 
government  under  which  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  is  most  cer- 
tainly possible.  .  .  .  The  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  is  least  possible, 
not  in  a  democracy,  but  in  a  very  complicated  form  of  government. 
The  philosophy  of  'checks'  has  become  a  little  old-fashioned,  and  the 
modern  protest  against  it  was  timely.  Checks  .  .  .  are  only  valuable 
when  they  are  the  outcome  of  opinions  of  right;  but  when  all  has  been 
said  on  the  other  side,  the  fact  remains  that  we  owe  our  freedom  from 
arbitrary  restraints  to  that  elaborate  constitutional  theory  into  which 
our  opinions  of  right  have,  through  long  ages,  been  crystallizing." 
(Vol.   i,  pages  80-85.) 

Fully  aware  as  Maitland  was  from  the  outset  of  the 
necessity  to  the  legal  historian  of  related  knowledge,  and  par- 
ticularly of  historical  and  economical  knowledge,  he  had  the 
right  to  insist,  as  he  repeatedly  did,  on  the  equal  necessity  to 
the  historian,  the  economist,  and  the  student  of  every  social 
science,  of  some  knowledge  of  law  and  its  development. 

"  Think  for  a  moment  what  lies  concealed  within  the  hard  rind  of  legal 
history.  Legal  documents,  documents  of  the  most  technical  kind  are  the 
best,  often  the  only  evidence  that  we  have  for  social  and  economic  history, 
for  the  history  of  morality,  for  the  history  of  practical  religion.  Take 
a  broad  subject — the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen  in  the 
later  middle  ages,  the  condition  of  the  villagers.  That  might  be  pictured 
for  us  in  all  truthful  detail;  its  political,  social,  economic,  moral  aspects 
might  all  be  brought  out;  every  tendency  of  progress  or  degradation 
might  be  traced ;  our  supply  of  evidence  is  inexhaustible :  but  no  one 
will  extract  its  meaning  who  has  not  the  patience  to  master  an  extremely 
formal  system  of  pleading  and  procedure,  who  is  not  familiar  with  a 
whole   scheme   of   actions   with   repulsive   names.     There   are    large   and 
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fertile  tracts  of  history  which  the  historian  as  a  rule  has  to  avoid  because 
they  are  too  legal.     (Vol.  1,  pages  485,  486.) 

"The  history  of  history  seems  to  show  that  it  is  only  late  in  the 
day  that  the  laws  of  a  nation  become  in  the  historian's  eyes  a  matter 
of  first-rate  importance,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  a  matter 
demanding  thorough  treatment.  No  one  indeed  would  deny  the  ab- 
stract proposition  that  law  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  considerable  element 
in  national  life;  but  in  the  past  historians  have  been  apt  to  assume  that 
it  is  an  element  which  remains  constant,  or  that  any  variations  in  it 
are  so  insignificant  that  they  may  safely  be  neglected.  The  history  of 
external  events,  of  wars  and  alliances,  conquests  and  annexations,  the 
lives  of  kings  and  great  men,  these  seem  easier  to  write,  and  for  a  while 
they  are  really  more  attractive;  a  few  lightly  written  paragraphs  on 
1  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  period '  may  be  thrown  in,  but  they 
must  not  be  very  long  nor  very  serious.  It  is  but  gradually  that  the 
desire  comes  upon  us  to  know  the  men  of  past  times  more  thoroughly, 
to  know  their  works  and  their  ways,  to  know  not  merely  the  dis- 
tinguished men  but  the  undistinguished  also.  History  then  becomes 
'  constitutional ' ;  even  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  great  men  and 
the  striking  events,  it  must  become  constitutional,  must  try  to  reproduce 
the  political  atmosphere  in  which  the  heroes  lived  and  their  deeds  were 
done.  But  it  can  not  stop  there;  already  it  has  entered  the  realm  of 
law,  and  it  finds  that  realm  an  organized  whole,  one  that  can  not  be 
cut  up  into  departments  by  hard  and  fast  lines.  The  public  law  that 
the  historian  wants  as  stage  and  scenery  for  his  characters  is  found 
to  imply  private  law,  and  private  law  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  which 
can  not  be  taken  for  granted.  In  a  somewhat  different  quarter  there  arises 
the  demand  for  social  and  economic  history ;  but  the  way  to  this  is  barred 
by  law,  for  speaking  broadly  we  may  say  that  only  in  legal  documents  and 
under  legal  forms  are  the  social  and  economic  arrangements  of  remote 
times  made  visible  to  us.  The  history  of  law  thus  appears  as  means 
to  an  end,  but  at  the  same  time  we  come  to  think  of  it  as  interesting 
in  itself;  it  is  the  history  of  one  great  stream  of  human  thought  and 
endeavor,  of  a  stream  which  can  be  traced  through  centuries,  whose 
flow  can  be  watched  decade  by  decade  and  even  year  by  year.  It  may 
indeed  be  possible  for  us,  in  our  estimates  of  the  sum  total  of  national 
life,  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  law;  we  may  say,  if  we  will,  that 
it  is  only  the  skeleton  of  the  body  politic ;  but  students  of  the  body 
natural  can  not  afford  to  be  scornful  of  bones,  nor  even  of  dry  bones; 
they  must  know  their  anatomy."     (Vol.  2,  pages  2,  3.) 

Of  the  character  and  significance  of  Maitland's  work  in 
English  legal  history,  I  have  written  elsewhere.*  What  here 
concerns  us  is  the  extent  to  which  his  work  is  of  interest  and 
value  to  workers  in  other  fields.     Of  especial  interest  to  the 

*  Political  science  quarterly,  volume  22,  pages  282  et  seq.  For  the 
judgment  of  his  work  by  continental  European  legal  historians,  see 
especially  page  292,  note,  and  page  296,  note. 
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student  of  education  is  what  he  said  in  his  inaugural  lecture 
at  Cambridge  in  1888,  on  assuming  the  Downing  Professor- 
ship of  Law,  concerning  the  encouragement  of  studies  in 
legal  history  in  the  universities : 

"  Every  effort  should  be  made  which  can  possibly  have  the  result  of 
inducing  a  few  students,  those  who  will  have  taste  and  leisure  for  the 
work,  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  the  great  neglected  subject.  They 
might  at  least  learn  to  know  where  the  evidence  lies.  ...  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  we  had  more  prizes  like  the  Yorke  prize;  already  it 
has  done  more  for  the  cause  than  any  Tripos  could  do.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  our  doctor's  degree  had  all  along  been  reserved  for  those 
who  had  done  some  considerable  thing  for  law  or  legal  history — but 
then  what  could  we  have  done  for  potentates  and  politicians  and  such? 
Impossible  to  convict  them  of  divinity  or  medicine,  it  was  convenient 
to  fall  back  on  the  legal  principle  that  every  one  must  be  taken  to 
know  the  law  sufficiently  well  to  be  a  doctor  thereof."     (Vol.  I,  page  495.) 

The  plea  for  a  doctorate  of  law  in  course,  such  as  is  given 
in  all  universities  except  those  of  English-speaking  countries, 
is  worth  noting.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  this 
country  several  universities  are  now  awarding  such  a  degree 
{Juris  Doctor)  on  the  basis  of  a  purely  professional  educa- 
tion, substituting  it  for  the  professional  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws.  It  should  be  reserved  for  the  encouragement  of 
legal  research;  and  under  existing  conditions  in  the  United 
States  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  so  reserved, 
it  would  tend  to  encourage  literary  production  in  this  "  neg- 
lected subject  "  in  very  much  the  same  way  that  the  doctorate 
of  philosophy  has  encouraged  production  in  other  fields. 

The  use  of  these  volumes  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a  careful 
index  of  twenty-two  pages,  which  contains,  at  a  rough  esti- 
mate, some  1,500  entries  and  easily  three  times  that  number 
of  references.  That  we  owe  this  benefit  to  the  editor's  per- 
sonal labor  we  learn  only  thru  his  deprecatory  assumption 
of  responsibility :  "  For  the  crimes  of  the  Index,  the  editor  is 
solely  responsible." 

Munroe  Smith 

Columbia  University 


IX 

DISCUSSION 

ANENT  COMPULSORY  COMPOSITION  IN  COLLEGES 

Professor  Lounsbury's  contribution  to  the  November,  191 1, 
number  of  Harper's  monthly,  is  the  most  readable  essay  on 
a  technical  and  polemic  theme  that  I  have  seen  in  a  long  while. 
Since  I  agree  so  heartily  in  much  that  he  says,  I  am  filled 
with  wonder  and  chagrin  at  my  mental  processes,  or  at  his, 
when  I  find  that  I  differ  more  heartily  on  some  of  his  funda- 
mental assumptions. 

Glancing  thru  the  magazine  first,  my  eye  happened  to  fall 
on  a  sentence  toward  the  last  of  his  essay:  "In  fact,  the  no- 
tion that  every  man  should  seek  to  become  a  writer  is  a  no- 
tion born  of  modern  conditions.  There  is  no  more  reason  or 
necessity  for  it  than  there  is  for  every  man  to  become  a 
mathematician  or  a  musician  or  an  architect  or  an  engineer  or 
a  painter."  My  heart  leapt  up  at  this,  and  I  turned  to  the 
first  page  and  settled  down  to  the  tranquil  delight  of  drinking 
in  the  wisdom  of  a  master  of  my  craft.  Soon  doubt,  then 
wonder,  dismay,  and,  finally,  utter  apostasy  gript  me. 

In  his  charming  introduction  Professor  Lounsbury  steals 
the  sting  from  all  criticism  by  announcing  that  "  the  senti- 
ments set  forth  will  meet  not  merely  with  dissent,  but  with 
unqualified  condemnation  from  every  right-thinking  person." 
The  dissenter  then  appears  to  have  very  little  wind  left  for 
his  sail.  On  reading  further,  however,  one  finds  that  the 
writer  really  thinks  that  "  every  right-thinking  person  "  is  a 
wrong-headed  nincompoop.  Whereupon  I  am  minded  to  play 
David  to  this  Goliath,  and  speak  for  a  portion  of  this  great 
vulgar  majority. 

Professor  Lounsbury's  thesis  is  simply  this :  Compulsory 
composition  in  college  is  an  idle  waste  of  the  time  and  energy 
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of  both  student  and  teacher.  In  other  words,  freshman 
rhetoric,  the  only  remaining  inevitable  requirement  in  the 
colleges  of  America,  ought  to  join  Latin  and  mathematics  in 
the  elective  discard. 

After  an  ironic  and  perfectly  just  comment  on  the  early 
hue  and  cry  that  the  millennium  would  follow  shortly  on  the 
heels  of  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  requiring  frequent 
themes,  he  adds : 

"  Consequently  unless  all  signs  or  rather  all  promises  failed,  we  should 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  behold  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  great  authors 
such  as  the  country  had  never  known  before.  If  it  be  said  that  I  am 
here  setting  up  a  standard  which  no  men  of  sense  ever  pretended  could 
be  reached — tho  some  pretended  it  who  thought  they  were  men  of  sense — 
I  will  modify  the  statement  and  say  that  we  were  to  have  a  body  of 
writers  every  one  of  whom  would  know  how  to  express  himself  clearly, 
would  never  use  a  word  improperly,  would  never  violate  a  rule  of  syntax, 
would  never  construct  a  sentence  which  could  not  endure  the  strictest 
grammatical  scrutiny." 

The  statement  is  here  made,  and,  to  be  sure,  partly  re- 
tracted, that  colleges  in  the  seventies  expected  a  drill  in  theme- 
writing  to  product  a  race  of  literary  giants.  Perhaps  col- 
leges then  did  expect  this.  There  were  strange  faiths  in  the 
early  days.  But  it  is  evident  thruout  the  article  that  Professor 
Lounsbury  assumes  that  today  colleges  retain  freshman  com- 
position in  the  required  list  because  they  still  see  the  vision 
of  Utopia  populated  by  a  nation  of  Carlyles,  Goethes,  and  Tol- 
stois. The  fact  that  what  we  actually  do  see  is  a  tribe  of  lit- 
erary hacks,  sired  (in  a  terrible,  anomalous  way)  by  their 
alma  maters,  and  "  damned  by  the  critics,"'  means  to  the  writer 
that  the  colleges  are  failing  in  their  aims. 

Now,  to  be  sure,  some  of  the  older  colleges  imprint  a  trade- 
mark on  each  man.  A  good  Yale  undergrad  desires  to  be  a 
bulldog ;  a  Harvard  student,  a  perfect  gentleman ;  and  a  loyal 
Princetonian,  a  strident,  blatant  graphophone.  But  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  college  that  set  out  to  produce  a  race  of 
literary  artists.  I  know  of  a  few,  at  all  events,  that  are 
striving  to  send  out  men — just  men,  and,  perhaps,  a  leaven 
of  women.  Of  the  way  in  which  composition  aims  at  this,  I 
shall  speak  later. 
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Professor  Lounsbury  delivers  in  a  solemn,  oracular  man- 
ner the  dictum  that  the  average  student  loathes  composition. 
This  is  his  most  positive  article  of  unfaith.  One  gathers 
that  evidence  on  this  point  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  im- 
pertinent. Since  the  world  was,  in  the  very  constitution  and 
course  of  nature,  students  loathe  composition.  If  the  teacher 
is  a  poor  one,  as  he  is  nearly  certain  to  be,  the  case  is  naturally 
bad;  and  if  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  good  one,  it  is  very 
little  better,  for  the  student,  loathing  the  work,  will  pay  no 
attention  to  the  criticism.  "  No  one  will  pretend,"  the  as- 
sertion is  made,  "  that  under  our  present  compulsory  system 
interest  in  the  writing  of  themes  exists  for  the  majority  of 
students." 

I  confess  that  at  this  my  professional  pride  felt  a  sting. 
For  eight  years  I  have  done  a  deal  of  drudgery  with  freshman 
themes,  upheld  only  by  the  faith  that  "  somehow  good  will 
be  the  final  goal  of  ill,"  and  cheered  by  sporadic  expressions 
of  appreciation  from  my  students.  Now  all  comfort  was 
gone.  I  was  merely  performing  useless  operations  on  hope- 
less patients.  I  felt  I  ought  to  ask  the  trustees  to  abolish 
my  chair;  it  would  be  of  more  use  in  swelling  the  bonfire 
after  a  football  victory.  Just  as  the  tide  of  despair  was  float- 
ing me  out  over  the  bar  of  my  self-respect,  I  caught  at  a 
straw.  I  would  ask  the  freshmen  themselves.  They  ought 
to  know  something  about  it. 

At  present  I  have  two  classes  of  freshmen  :  one  with  twenty, 
the  other  with  forty-five  members.  So  far  their  main  work 
for  eight  weeks  has  been  composition.  I  have  always  been 
on  human  terms  with  freshmen,  and  can  ask  them  to  speak 
frankly  and  act  on  their  honor.  After  stating  briefly  Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury's  position — with  due  regard  to  justice,  I 
believe — I  said:  "  Take  a  slip  of  paper  and  write  YES  if  you 
find  a  real  interest  and  enjoyment  in  doing  these  exercises; 
write  NO  if  you  have  no  interest,  are  usually  bored  by  them, 
and  had  rather  be  at  something  else.  Be  perfectly  honest. 
You  can't  offend  me,  but,  to  avoid  all  complications,  do  not 
sign  your  names." 

The  result  was  amazing.     Several  signed  their  names,  after 
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all,  one  or  two,  perhaps,  with  the  design  of  "  working  "  the 
instructor.  But  the  great  majority  in  each  class,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  could  have  had  no  object  in  lying.  Seventeen  in  the 
first  class  said  yes,  three  said  no ;  two  of  them  with  qualifica- 
tions. In  the  other  class,  forty-two  said  yes,  and  three  said 
no.  The  next  day  I  admonished  them  that  I  feared  some  had 
stretched  their  consciences  to  answer  yes.  I  repeated  that  I 
wanted  cold  information,  and  asked  any  who  wisht  to  change 
their  ballots  to  do  so  at  the  close  of  the  lecture.  But  no 
changes  were  reported. 

There  is  also  a  class  in  short-story.  The  course  is  re- 
quired of  sophomores  and  juniors.  Here  I  was  prepared 
for  full  agreement  with  Professor  Lounsbury.  I  have  felt 
it  unwise  to  require  work  on  such  a  highly  technical  and  arti- 
ficial form  as  the  short-story.  However,  the  course  is  in 
the  curriculum,  and  I  teach  it.  I  expected  a  majority  of  this 
class  would  desert  me  in  my  need ;  but  I,  nevertheless,  wanted 
to  face  the  music.  The  same  question  was  put  to  them,  and 
the  result,  considering  that  there  were  a  number  who  had 
frankly  tried  to  avoid  taking  the  work,  was  even  more  sur- 
prizing. Of  sixty-five  present,  fifty-three  said  yes,  twelve 
said  no. 

Nothing  is  so  sure  as  that  the  failure  of  these  students  to 
show  Anglophobia  is  not  attributable  to  the  magnetism  of 
the  teacher  or  to  any  exceptional  personal  fondness  on  their 
part.  It  can  be  owing  to  but  one  thing:  that  is  a  difference 
in  method  of  teaching — a  method  ignored  by  Professor 
Lounsbury,  tho  I  can  hardly  believe  it  is  unknown  to  him.  Of 
that  method,  presently. 

Another  axiom  is  put  thus : 

"  The  art  of  writing,  like  that  of  painting  and  sculpture,  is  an  imitative 
art.  Accordingly  the  culture  and  perception  of  beauty  necessary  to  produce 
success  in  it  are  best  and  soonest  acquired,  not  by  the  study  of  grammatical 
and  rhetorical  textbooks,  but  by  the  imitation,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
of  some  one  or  some  number  of  those  whom  the  race  regards  as  its  great 
literary   representatives." 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  no  false  humanitarianism  should  pre- 
vent the  turning  of  this  gun  upon  the  writer. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  thesis  is  changed.  Not  composition, 
but  the  study  of  textbooks,  is  the  target.  I  don't  care  who 
takes  a  shot  at  textbooks,  but  "  imitation  "  is  rather  poor  am- 
munition to  use.  Writing  is  an  imitative  art;  but  imitative  of 
what?  I  had  supposed  that  the  ideal  was  to  imitate  nature, 
as  the  other  arts  do.  The  copybook  plan  of  art,  as  far  as 
writing  is  concerned,  got  its  death-blow  from  Wordsworth 
and  Burns:  "  Let  nature  be  your  teacher."  Reading  is  good; 
it  "  maketh  a  full  man."  But  if  the  purpose  in  getting  full  is 
merely  to  vomit  up  the  reading  without  any  metabolism,  I  am 
despairing  of  progress  in  the  world.  Modern  dramatists 
would  still  mar  their  smooth  machinery  with  the  crude  cranks 
of  Shakspere;  Professor  Lounsbury  would  be  writing  with 
the  deadly  precision  of  Addison,  or  the  chaotic  luridity  of 
Carlyle,  instead  of  with  his  own  admirably  perspicuous 
idiom. 

I  am  told  that  good  actors  are  unwilling  to  witness  a  play 
that  they  expect  to  present  until  they  have  fully  fixt  their 
conception  of  the  parts.  They  fear  imitation  of  other  artists, 
which  is  death  in  art.  Be  that  as  it  may,  and  be  the  analogy 
never  so  remote,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  writers  who  im- 
press our  generation,  Mark  Twain,  Kipling,  and  Arnold  Ben- 
nett, show  only  the  most  polite  acquaintance  with  the  classics; 
decidedly  they  are  not  bookish.  They  merely  imitate  life. 
When  Professor  Lounsbury  desires  the  imitation  of  the  old 
masters,  he  has  abandoned  the  pragmatic  position  he  assumes 
elsewhere,  falling  victim  to  the  pleasant  fallacy  of  the  past. 
If  the  individual  student  finds  himself,  and  if  the  Twentieth 
Century  learns  to  write,  life  must  furnish  the  copy: 

We  come  to  the  real  crux : 

"For  it  has  to  be  repeated  again  and  again  that  clear  thinking  pre- 
cedes clear  writing  and  does  not  follow  it." 

I  suppose  Professor  Lounsbury  does  not  strictly  mean  that 
clear  thinking  does  not  follow  clear  writing,  but  merely  that 
it  must  precede  it, — which  is  unimpeachable  doctrine.  He 
then  goes  on  to  construct  the  syllogism: 
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No  one  who  knows  nothing  should  try  to  write. 

A  freshman  knows  nothing.1 

Ergo  a  freshman,  the  average  freshman,  should  not  try  to 
write. 

No  one  who  has  taught  English  at  all  should  blame  a  man 
who  has  taught  for  twenty-five  years  for  thinking  freshmen 
know  nothing;  there  are  times  when  a  sad  doubt  creeps  in. 
Still,  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  minor  premise  of  the 
above  syllogism  is  slightly  exaggerated,  and  the  major  premise 
of  doubtful  psychological  validity.  Granted  the  possibility  of 
finding  any  one  who  knows  nothing,  there  are  many  preter- 
naturally  wise  people  who  would  be  interested  in  knowing  how 
knowing  nothing  feels;  the  Atlantic  monthly  published  a  de- 
lightful essay  not  very  long  ago  on  "  The  honorable  points 
of  ignorance."  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  freshman  really 
does  not  know  anything,  not  even  his  own  ignorance.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  he  has  even  at  this  early  stage  of 
development  his  five  senses. 

The  real  ineffectiveness  of  this  whole  delightfully  ironic 
invective  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  it  is  dead  and 
buried.  The  kind  of  theme  that  Professor  Lounsbury  has 
in  mind,  and  implicitly,  tho  nowhere  explicitly,  defines,  is  no 
longer  an  issue.  It  is  evident  from  what  he  says  thruout 
of  the  impropriety  of  expecting  a  student  who  knows  so  little 
to  write  a  good  theme,  that  he  has  excluded  from  his  con- 
sideration all  but  expository  and  argumentative  themes.  Now 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  average  freshman  would  make  pot 
pourri  of  "  Reciprocity  with  Canada,"  or  even,  if  left  to  his 
own  resources,  of  such  a  simple  matter  as  "  Direct  election 
of  United  States  Senators."  Trifles  like  "  How  to  make 
a  horseshoe  nail,"  or  "  The  art  of  Titian,"  grow  burden- 
some, especially  if  the  whole  horse  has  to  be  shod  and  the 
hash  of  all  the  old  masters  settled.  I  can  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  many  college  teachers  persist  in  assigning  such 
themes  to  freshmen;  certainly,  they  wait  until  interest  and 

1  He  does  not  speak  of  "  freshmen  " ;  the  theme  is  "  compulsory  com- 
position." But  since  freshmen  are  as  a  rule  the  only  victims,  I  make  free 
to  use  the  term  for  purposes  of  definiteness. 
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a  modicum  of  skill  have  been  secured  from  other  practise. 
Themes  such  as  these  are  vivid  nightmares  of  my  preparatory 
days  along  the  Susquehanna,  less  troublesome  recollections  of 
my  college  life  on  the  Connecticut;  but  in  my  teaching  here 
on  the  tolerant  and  adolescent  Mississippi,  they  have  disap- 
peared altogether. 

Tho  the  average  freshman  can  not  think  clearly,  he  can  see 
clearly,  hear  clearly,  and  feel  clearly.  In  fact,  one  can  know 
entirely  too  much  to  take  simple  sensuous  enjoyment  in  life. 
A  freshman  can  get  more  out  of  a  bit  of  experience  than 
many  of  his  betters.  So  the  sensible  teacher  puts  him  to  work, 
setting  down  what  he  sees,  hears,  and  feels.  Even  what  he 
smells  is  not  to  be  sniffed  at.  After  all,  these  are  the  materi- 
als out  of  which  literature  is  made.  Start  with  description. 
Teach  observation  a  few  weeks,  hammer  home  just  about  three 
principles :  fidelity  to  nature,  selection  of  detail,  and  the  value 
of  verbs  and  words  denoting  action  as  well  as  specific  in- 
stead of  generic  terms.  Then  send  him  out  to  describe  the 
people  on  the  street-cars,  a  football  scrimmage,  a  scene  in  a 
play,  the  chatter  of  blackbirds  in  the  wild  rice,  or  how  it  feels 
to  swim  or  row  or  race,  and  I  defy  the  dullest  teacher  in 
Christendom  to  prevent  a  freshman  from  sitting  up  and 
taking  notice.  Later  he  can  find  delight  in  narrating  some 
of  his  own  thrilling  experiences,  or  constructing  a  compli- 
cation about  a  young  man,  his  duty,  and  his  sweetheart;  and, 
finally,  he  can  even  be  induced  to  tell  what  he  thinks  about 
"  College  spirit  "  or  "  Eligibility  rules  in  athletics." 

Talk  is  proverbially  cheap.  Good  talk,  however,  is  not  so 
common.  While  some  people  like  to  talk  and  others  merely 
endure  it,  all  must  join  at  times.  This  talk  that  is  always 
going  on  consists  of  description  and  narration;  among  a  few 
of  the  cultured,  whom  the  freshman  calls  "  highbrows,"  of  ex- 
position. I  suppose  it  must  be  allowed  that  every  college  man 
or  woman  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  a  straightforward  narrative 
without  too  much  backing  and  filling;  to  describe  a  person,  a 
picture,  a  view,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  and  even  to 
present  a  coherent  reason  for  the  particular  faith  that  may 
be  within  him.     The  furthering  of  these  ends  is  the  object 
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of  compulsory  freshman  composition.  If  I  did  not  feel  that 
by  teaching  the  elements  of  effective  discourse,  I  was  in  a 
humble  way  (not  so  humble,  neither)  contributing  to  the 
art  of  living,  I  should  enter  business,  where  my  bluffing 
qualifications  might  find  a  larger  sphere  and  gain  a  more 
material  reward.  According  to  Professor  Lounsbury,  "  An 
army  of  teachers  has  been  assembled  to  carry  it  on  [com- 
pulsory composition],  the  unintelligent  among  them  swearing 
by  it,  the  intelligent  swearing  at  it."  Since  no  honest  man 
could  continue  to  draw  a  salary  for  wasteful  work,  the 
dilemma  presents  itself  that  I  am  either  a  knave  or  a  fool. 
I  am  a  fool  if  I  believe  in  my  work;  I  am  a  knave  if  I  do  not, 
in  which  case  I  think  I  am  a  greater  fool  than  ever  for  not 
getting  out  of  it. 

Personally,  I  feel  very  grateful  to  Professor  Lounsbury. 
He  has  probed  with  trenchant  steel  some  sore  spots  in  the 
teaching  of  English.  In  putting  the  classic  argument  against 
English  in  the  most  cogent  way  possible,  he  has  convinced 
me,  by  the  incompleteness  of  the  proof  and  the  blindness  of 
the  assumptions,  that  much  honey  may  be  extracted  from  the 
lion.  He  has  forced  me  to  count  the  blessings,  with  the 
result  that  I  am  sure  that  composition  taught  in  a  sensible 
normal  way  does  not  bore  the  average  freshman,  and  does  con- 
tribute to  the  art  of  living. 

In  one  thing  I  acquiesce  with  enthusiasm,  only  with  a  dif- 
ferent emphasis.  The  daily  required  theme  is  illogical  and 
absurd. 

The  weekly  requirement  trims  dangerously  near  the  wind, 
tho  it  is  always  possible  to  maintain  interest  in  short  sketches. 
But  exercises  required  oftener  than  once  a  week  not  only  are 
pretty  sure  to  bore  the  student,  and  so  are  uneconomic,  but 
they  are  born  of  myopic  psychology.  An  ordinary  well  can 
not  yield  clear  water  to  continual  pumping;  moreover,  when 
the  bottom  once  gets  stirred  up,  it  must  be  given  time  to  settle. 
Scientific  farming  demands  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  an  occa- 
sional fallow  year.  When  the  land  has  been  allowed  to  "  run 
out,"  years  may  be  consumed  in  inducing  it  to  "  come  back." 
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Just  so  there  is  a  danger  of  wearing  the  student's  mind 
threadbare  by  daily  nagging.  If  he  is  badgered  every  day 
with  the  necessity  of  revealing  causes,  wherefores,  and  whys 
in  a  coherent  and  unified  form,  it  should  be  no  matter  of 
wonder  that  he  finally  answers  as  the  boy  in  Wordsworth's 
Anecdote  for  fathers  replied  to  a  foolish  question : 

"  Now  tell  me,  had  you  rather  be," 

I  said,  and  took  him  by  the  arm, 
"On  Kilve's  smooth  shore,  by  the  green  sea, 

Or  here  at  Liswyn  farm  ?  " 

In  careless  mood  he  lookt  at  me, 

While  still  I  held  him  by  the  arm, 
And  said,  "  At  Kilve  I'd  rather  be 

Than  here  at  Liswyn  farm." 

"  Now,  little  Edward,  say  why  so : 

My  little  Edward,  tell  me  why  " — 
"  I  can  not  tell,  I  do  not  know." — 

"  Why,  this  is  strange,"  said  I. 


And  three  times  to  the  child  I  said, 
"  Why,  Edward,  tell  me  why." 

His  head  he  raised — there  was  in  sight, 

It  caught  his  eyes,  he  saw  it  plain — 
Upon  the  housetop  glittering  bright 

A  broad  and  gilded  vane. 

Then  did  the  boy  his  tongue  unlock, 

And  eased  his  mind  with  this  reply: 
"  At  Kilve  there  was  no  weathercock, 

And  that's  the  reason  why." 

To  be  sure,  if  we  grip  the  freshman  daily  by  his  apper- 
ceptive forelock  and  insist  "Why?",  "How?",  "What?", 
and  then  judge  him  in  an  unhumorous  way  by  his  replies,  we 
are  likely  to  conclude  with  Professor  Lounsbury  that  he  is 
mentally  deficient.  No  good  constructive  work — whether  it  is 
good  writing  or  good  chemical  investigation,  or  good  house- 
keeping, or  good  plumbing — grows  out  of  a  state  of  extreme 
mental  busy-ness,  which  is  the  normal  condition  of  a  college 
student.     Lectures  and  quizzes  and  athletics  and  reading  and 
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socials  and  Y.  M.,  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meetings  must  be  dove- 
tailed in  with  the  Struggle  for  Existence — which  is  a  vital 
issue,  in  the  colleges  of  the  West  at  least.  Two  or  more  in- 
dependent themes  a  week  would  spell  mutiny  and  disaster, — 
mutiny  among  the  average,  and  disaster  for  the  superior,  who 
would  spur  their  fagged  minds  only  to  fail  to  satisfy  even 
themselves.  What  the  college  student  needs  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  Between-Times.  An  occasional  half-hour  of  real 
loafing,  and  inviting  the  soul,  "  observing  a  wisp  of  summer 
grass,"  or  the  blue  spaces  between  the  winter  stars,  will  dis- 
cover to  him  his  soul  and,  perhaps,  an  idea.  With  a  daily 
theme  prodding  him,  he  can  never  wait  for  an  idea,  but 
writes  drivel  and  grows  cynical.     There  is  your  Scylla. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  writes  nothing,  the  soul  that  he 
gets  glimmerings  of  will  remain  a  spiritual  embryo.  It  will 
never  be  fixed,  and  he  will  never  gain  confidence  in  it.  There 
is  your  Charybdis. 

Thomas  Percival  Beyer 
Hamline  University 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
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Medieval  story  and  the  beginnings  of  the  social  ideals  of  English- 
speaking  people — By  William  Witherle  Lawrence,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  English  in  Columbia  University.  New  York :  Columbia 
University  Press,  191 1.    236  p.    $1.50. 

Since  the  American  universities  began  to  devote  themselves 
seriously  to  the  study  of  modern  languages  and  literatures,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  their  energy  has  been  devoted  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  Researches  into  sources  and  origins,  in- 
vestigations of  linguistic  problems,  of  questions  of  date  and 
authorship,  and  of  the  rise  and  development  of  literary  types, 
have  been  pursued  with  diligence,  and  have  in  some  cases 
yielded  notable  results.  Impatient  critics  have,  however,  been 
heard  to  grumble  over  the  paucity  of  constructive  work,  to 
urge  that  we  have  collected  stones  long  enough,  and  that  it  is 
more  than  time  we  had  begun  to  build. 

Whether  this  complaint  is  well  grounded  or  no,  there  are 
signs  that  it  is  becoming  less  plausible.  The  present  volume 
is  one  among  several  recent  evidences  that  our  medieval 
scholars  are  thinking  as  well  as  digging  and  collecting,  and 
that  modern  methods  of  training  in  ascertaining  the  facts 
are  not  suppressing  the  power  of  seeing  these  facts  in  relation 
and  in  perspective,  of  forming  generalizations,  and  of  pene- 
trating the  records  to  reach  the  men  and  the  minds  that  pro- 
duced them.  For  this  is  precisely  what  Professor  Lawrence's 
book  seeks  to  do.  Already  well-reputed  as  an  acute  and 
original  investigator  of  some  of  the  subtler  problems  in  the 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  the  author  now  challenges  at- 
tention as  a  student  of  the  medieval  man,  using  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literary  documents  of  the  period  to  throw 
light  upon  its  social  development. 

Seven  stories,  or  groups  of  stories,  are  selected   for  the 
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purpose  of  exhibiting  the  social  ideals  of  the  Middle  Ages  as 
they  fluctuated  or  developed  from  century  to  century :  Beowulf, 
the  Song  of  Roland,  the  Arthurian  romances,  the  Holy  Grail, 
Reynard  the  fox,  Robin  Hood,  and  the  Canterbury  tales. 
The  first  four  of  these  he  finds  prevailingly  aristocratic, 
Beowulf  mainly  so  in  political  organization,  with  a  conse- 
quent stress  on  the  duties  of  a  king  to  his  peers,  and  the 
converse  virtues  of  service  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the 
warriors,  but  with  traces  of  democratic  feeling  within  the 
warrior  class  with  which  alone  the  story  concerns  itself.  The 
Song  of  Roland  shows  ideals  broadening,  a  stronger  religious 
element,  and  the  substitution  of  the  nation  for  the  tribe  in  the 
conception  of  loyalty.  The  Arthurian  romances  display  the 
chivalrous  code  in  full  operation,  with  the  sense  of  honor  reg- 
ulating relations  within  the  knightly  caste,  and  the  idealistic 
tendency  finding  scope  in  the  treatment  of  women.  The  Grail 
stories  show  the  culmination  of  the  restrictive  tendencies  of 
aristocracy  in  the  worship  of  the  ascetic  ideal,  the  deadening 
of  the  hero  to  all  human  and  mundane  relations  in  the  quest 
for  personal  holiness.  In  cynical  reaction  against  all  this 
comes  the  beast-epic  of  Reynard  the  fox,  skeptical  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  ideal  element  in  both  knighthood  and 
religion,  stripping  the  mask  from  the  hypocrite  and  the 
coward,  and  asserting  the  facts  of  human  nature  in  a  spirit 
of  scornful  disillusionment.  Robin  Hood  is  partly  de- 
structive, too,  in  its  hatred  of  oppression  and  arrogance,  but 
positive  in  its  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  weak — a  definite 
and  fairly  explicit  democratic  plea  for  justice  to  all.  In  the 
Canterbury  tales  the  democracy  is  not  a  matter  of  stated 
theory;  but  in  the  breadth  of  the  human  sympathy  that  pic- 
tured a  group  of  pilgrims  of  all  ranks  from  plowman  to  knight 
and  prioress,  Professor  Lawrence  finds  an  implicit  democ- 
racy that  indicates  the  end  of  one  era  and  the  beginning  of 
another  in  the  history  of  social  ideals. 

The  curve  of  development  which  I  have  just  indicated  is 
drawn  by  the  author  with  a  firm  hand,  yet  not  without  a 
realization  that  he  is  tracing  only  the  dominant  tendency 
among  a  complex  of  minor  ones.     Incidentally,  too,  he  finds 
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place  for  many  vivid  descriptions  of  medieval  life,  and  some 
notable  pieces  of  literary  criticism.  But  the  main  value  and 
significance  of  the  book  lie,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  more  or  less  critical  history 
of  medieval  narrative  poetry  as  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  society,  made  by  a  literary  scholar  capable  of  dealing  ef- 
fectively with  ideas.  Written  originally  as  lectures  for  a 
popular  audience,  the  chapters  are  unencumbered  with  the 
usual  apparatus  of  erudition,  while  the  style  is  direct  and  un- 
technical. 

Altogether,  this  is  a  notable  book,  deserving  a  welcome  both 
for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  as  indicating  a  promising  trend  in 
American  scholarship. 

William  Allan  Neilson 

Harvard  University 


Monographs  on  topics  of  modern  mathematics  relevant  to  the  ele- 
mentary field — Edited  by  J.  W.  A.  Young.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  191 1.    416  p.    $3.00. 

This  collection  contains  the  following  nine  monographs : 
The  foundations  of  geometry,  Modern  pure  geometry,  Non- 
Euclidean  geometry,  The  fundamental  propositions  of  algebra, 
The  algebraic  equation,  The  function  concept  and  the  funda- 
mental notions  of  the  calculus,  The  theory  of  numbers,  Con- 
structions with  ruler  and  compasses;  regular  polygons,  and 
The  history  and  transcendence  of  n. 

The  purpose  of  the  collection,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is 
"  to  bring  within  reach  of  secondary  teachers  (in  service  or  in 
training),  college  students,  and  others  at  a  like  stage  of 
mathematical  advancement,  a  scientific  treatment  of  some  of 
the  regions  of  advanced  mathematics  that  have  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  elementary  field." 

The  secondary  teacher  will  doubtless  find  Professor  Hunt- 
ington's discussion  of  complex  numbers  in  his  monograph  on 
The  fundamental  propositions  of  algebra,  and  Professor  Dick- 
son's discussion  of  constructions  by  ruler  and  compass,  the 
most  directly  helpful  parts  of  the  book,  because  they  set  before 
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him  in  a  clear  and  authoritative  way  the  modern  view  of  cer- 
tain things  that  he  must  present  to  his  students.  In  a  some- 
what different  way  he  will  find  Professor  Smith's  history  of 
n  directly  helpful  to  him  in  his  teaching.  .  And  he  will  see 
that  Professor  Smith  has  not  confined  himself  to  history,  but 
has  made  available  a  simplified  proof  of  an  important 
theorem. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  get  hold  of  a  satisfactory 
treatment  of  complex  numbers,  and,  even  if  he  has  had  the 
advantage  of  graduate  study,  his  notions  on  this  subject  are 
apt  to  be  somewhat  hazy.  He  knows — or  has  read — that 
these  numbers  are  just  as  real  as  the  so-called  "  real  "  num- 
bers, and  he  tells  his  students  this.  But  the  chances  are  that 
he  has  never  seen  clearly  how  this  could  be,  and  that  he  would 
make  sorry  work  of  it  if  he  should  attempt  to  explain  the 
matter  to  a  bright  and  inquiring  student.  Now  Professor 
Huntington's  exposition  of  this  and  related  questions  is  a 
clear  and  convincing  piece  of  work,  and  will  be  of  great  help 
to  the  teacher  who  finds  himself  in  this  situation. 

The  teacher  of  elementary  geometry  should  know  that 
certain  constructions  are  possible  with  ruler  and  compasses, 
and  that  certain  others  are  impossible.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  He  should  also  have  a  clear  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  reasoning  by  means  of  which  it  is  determined  whether 
a  given  construction  is  possible  or  not,  and  this  reasoning 
Professor  Dickson  presents  in  an  elementary  form  in  his 
monograph. 

But  if  these  three  monographs  of  the  collection  bear  with 
especial  directness  on  the  daily  work  of  the  secondary  teach- 
ers, the  others  are  none  the  less  important  and  stimulating, 
and  should  be  read  with  care  by  the  teacher  who  wishes  to 
widen  his  horizon  and  to  vitalize  his  classroom  work. 

We  venture  to  point  out  that  in  our  opinion  a  different  ex- 
position of  the  principle  of  duality  in  the  monograph  on  Mod- 
ern pure  geometry  would  have  been  better  than  the  one  given. 
As  set  forth  here  by  Professor  Holgate,  this  important  and 
fundamental  theorem  appears  as  a  somewhat  vague  "  prin- 
ciple."    If  a  detailed  proof  seemed  too  long  and  complicated, 
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at  least  the  general  outlines  of  such  a  proof  could  have  been 
given  in  order  that  the  reader  might  get  a  fairly  clear  notion 
of  the  grounds  on  which  this  "  principle  "  rests. 

W.  Benjamin  Fite 
Columbia  University 


Educational  views  and  influences  of  DeWitt  Clinton— By  Edward  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  Ph.D.  New  York :  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1911.  157  p.    $1.50. 

In  his  monograph,   Dr.   Fitzpatrick  has  brought  together 
a  mass  of  historical  evidence  which  amply  justifies  the  state- 
ment made  in  Commissioner  Draper's  introduction  that  Clin- 
ton "  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  very   first  educational 
propagandists  of  America."     The  facts  presented  show  that 
Clinton  took  much  more  than  the  general  interest  in  educa- 
tion which  has  usually  been  attributed  to  him  and  that  he 
possest  not  only  a  very  clear  and  comprehensive  conception 
of  the  place  which  education  should  occupy  in  a  republic,  but 
also  very  broad  and  well-defined  views  as  to  the  elements  and 
making  of  a  state  educational  system.    No  less  impressive  are 
the  proofs  which  are  given  of  Clinton's  active  personal  par- 
ticipation in  the  upbuilding  of  a  system  which,  as  he  outlined 
it,  embraced  in  one  form  or  another  all  the  features  which 
now  exist.     In  the  message  which  he  sent  to  the  Legislature 
in    1826   the   Kindergarten   of   today   is   prefigured    in   the 
recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  "  Infant  schools," 
and  he  suggested  and  aided  in  the  formation  of  such  schools. 
He  was  equally  interested  in  the  common  schools,  and  he 
promoted  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  high  schools. 
The  act  of  incorporation  of  "  The  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  "  named  Clinton  as 
its  first  president,  and  in  his  message  of  1819  he  commended 
the  institution  to  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature.     The  edu- 
cation of  juvenile  delinquents  likewise  had  his  support,  as 
well  as  agricultural  and  technical  education,  and  he  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics 
and  Tradesmen,  and  the  Mechanics'  Scientific  Institute.     He 
was  especially  interested  in  medical  education  and  did  much 
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to  further  the  founding  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  His  comment  that  "  an  educated  physician  is  not 
only  a  conservator  of  health,  but  a  missionary  of  science  " 
evinces  a  far-sighted  appreciation  of  the  present  attitude  of 
the  medical  profession  towards  science,  and  he  contributed 
not  a  little  towards  this  end  by  recommending  the  Legislature 
to  make  attendance  at  a  university  a  qualification  for  a  doc- 
tor's degree.  Clinton  was  also  a  warm  advocate  of  the  educa- 
tion of  women,  thru  the  elementary  education  of  girls  and 
at  a  later  age  thru  the  academies  which  he  helped  to  establish. 
In  no  one  particular,  however,  was  his  foresight  more  con- 
spicuously illustrated  than  in  his  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  adequately  trained  teachers  in  public  schools 
set  apart  for  the  purpose.  In  this  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
time,  but  his  earnest  advocacy  did  much  to  secure  a  general 
recognition  of  the  need  for  professionally  trained  teachers. 
Even  a  cursory  review  of  these  achievements  shows  that  Clin- 
ton was  a  leader  both  in  thought  and  action  of  the  educational 
movement  in  this  country,  and  Dr.  Fitzpatrick's  treatise  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  justice  as  well  as  a  distinct 
contribution  to  educational  literature. 

John  B.  Pine 

New  York 


Principles  of  rural  economics — By  Thomas   Nixon   Carver.    Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1911.     xviii+386  p.    $1.30. 

This  book  deals  with  the  economic  phase  of  one  of  the  most 
important  and  significant  movements  of  the  time;  viz.,  the 
country-life  movement.  At  present  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  wideawake,  progressive  people  are  try- 
ing to  more  fully  understand  country  life,  to  improve  it,  to 
find  means  of  keeping  young  people  on  the  farms,  and  of 
stopping  the  drift  from  the  farm  to  the  city.  To  accomplish 
these  objects  we  are  trying  to  add  to  the  comforts  and  pleas- 
ures of  rural  life  by  discovering  and  applying  better  methods 
of  farming,  by  improving  roads,  by  establishing  rural  mail 
delivery,  and  we  are  discussing  many  other  measures  of 
progress,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  reorganizing  and  re- 
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juvenating  of  the  country  school.  We  are  beginning  to  de- 
mand that  the  country  school  be  made  to  assist  the  people  of 
the  community  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  life  they 
have  to  live;  and,  above  all,  we  are  demanding  that  the  ideals 
held  up  to  the  children  of  the  rural  school  look  not  so  much 
toward  the  city  as  is  now  so  generally  the  case,  but  toward  the 
rural  life. 

Many  people  consider  the  whole  country-life  problem  an 
economic  problem.  That  the  economic  side  of  rural  life  is 
a  very  vital  part  of  it  is  evident  to  all.  That  there  is  need 
for  a  better  understanding  of  the  economics  of  rural  life  is 
equally  evident.  Professor  Carver  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
taken  for  the  subject  of  his  book  a  very  important,  if  not  the 
most  important  phase  of  the  country-life  movement.  It  is 
the  belief  of  the  writer  of  this  review  (who  himself  has  had 
experience  with  farm  life,  and  also  has  been  a  teacher  of 
economics)  that  not  only  every  one  directly  connected  with 
rural  life,  but  all  who  are  interested  in  the  great  movement 
for  improving  country-life  conditions,  must  find  this  book  both 
interesting  and  profitable  reading. 

Because  the  rural  school  is  expected  and  must  become  a 
part  of  this  movement,  and  because  the  course  of  study  and 
other  problems  of  the  rural  school  are  before  us,  all  who 
are  preparing  to  be  rural  school-teachers,  and  all  who  are 
engaged  in  preparing  such  teachers,  especially  normal  school 
and  university  educational  departments,  also  ought  to  find 
something  of  value  here. 

The  author,  Professor  Thomas  Nixon  Carver  of  the  Har- 
vard faculty,  is  one  of  the  best-known  economic  teachers  and 
writers  of  the  country.  He  has  had  ample  opportunity  to 
study  rural  economics  at  first  hand,  having  been  born  and 
reared  on  an  Iowa  farm,  and  having  farmed  (or  ranched) 
independently  in  California.  After  graduating  from  college 
and  taking  his  Ph.D.  at  Cornell  University,  he  became  a 
professor  of  economics  at  Cornell,  Oberlin,  and  Harvard.  He 
constantly  kept  in  touch  with  agriculture  and  rural  life  and 
"  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  study,  traveled  a 
good  many  thousand  miles  on  horseback  and  with  a  bicycle 
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among  the  farms  of  this  country  and  Europe."     For  several 
years  he  has  taught  rural  economics  to  Harvard  students. 

In  the  preface  Professor  Carver  says  agriculture  has  been 
so  natural  to  our  conditions  that  we  have  taken  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  it  has  not  occurred  to  us  that  we  have  a  rural 
problem.  Our  economic  attention  has  been  centered  on  manu- 
factures, commerce,  etc.,  which  are  urban  industries,  and 
therefore  our  conscious  problems  are  urban  problems.  The 
past  decade  has  seen  a  change  toward  greater  attention  to 
rural  life  and  rural  problems.  This  book  "emphasizes  the 
public  and  social  aspects  of  the  problem  somewhat  more,  and 
the  business  aspects  somewhat  less,  than  do  most  treatises  on 
this  subject."  Nevertheless  technical  economics  as  applied 
to  agriculture  receives  much  attention. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  space  to  give  any  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  book  shows  the  application  of 
economic  principles  to  agriculture.  Only  a  few  ideas  can  be 
touched  upon.  In  chapter  one  the  author  compares  the  advan- 
tages of  country  and  city  life.  He  says  the  agriculture  of  the 
past  when  each  farm  produced  almost  all  that  the  family 
needed,  did  not  compel  the  farmer  to  come  much  in  contact 
with  people,  therefore  there  was  a  lack  of  social  polish  and 
culture  in  the  farmer;  but  the  specialized  and  commercialized 
farming  now  becoming  so  general  will  make  much  change  in 
this  respect.  The  city  resident  is  at  all  times  thrown  in  con- 
tact with  other  people  and  cultivates  manners  as  a  part  of  his 
stock  in  trade.  Again  the  farmer  is  generally  self-employed, 
while  the  city  man  works  for  others;  the  city  man  is  necessarily 
less  independent;  city  conditions  tend,  therefore,  to  make  class 
distinctions  between  employer  and  employee. 

The  seasonal  changes  of  work  on  the  farm,  the  sudden 
changes  due  to  weather  and  other  unforeseeable  causes,  forces 
the  farmer  to  be  versatile  and  resourceful,  while  the  con- 
stant routine  of  labor  in  the  factory  or  store,  makes  the  work- 
man there  learn  one  particular  kind  of  work  and  keeps  him  at 
it  for  months  or  years  without  any  abrupt  change.  "  This 
requires  neither  versatility  nor  resourcefulness,  but  merely 
patience  and  dexterity."    On  the  farm  there  is  no  sharp  sepa- 
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ration  between  the  business  and  the  home.  The  ideals  of  the 
two  are  the  same  and  the  result  is,  the  high  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  private  life  are  carried  into  the  business  life  and  are 
permanently  fixed  in  the  character.  In  the  city  business  and 
the  home  are  separate,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the  ideals  of 
business  are  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  ideals  of  the  home. 

Again  on  the  farm  the  children  work  with  the  parents,  all 
are  interested  in  the  same  things,  and  all  contribute  to  the 
common  support.  The  child  has  the  advantage  of  the  parents' 
example,  encouragement,  and  teaching.  This  advantage  can 
not  be  estimated  too  highly.  Moreover  the  child  has  useful, 
healthful,  and  educative  occupation.  None  of  these  very  de- 
sirable conditions  exist  in  the  city.  "  One  result  is  that  the 
rural  family  is  a  stable  institution,  whereas  the  city  family  has 
become  a  relatively  unstable  one.  .  .  .  No  pure  form  of 
social  or  domestic  life,  no  high  type  of  morality,  has  ever 
been  developed  among  any  people  except  where  it  has  been 
organized  around  some  productive  work." 

May  not  these  be  some  of  the  reasons  why  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  leaders  of  the  country  are  not  city,  but  country- 
reared  men  and  women?  Are  not  these  the  reasons  that  the 
rural  family  tends  to  keep  up  to  its  high  standard  thru  several 
generations,  while  the  city  family  tends  to  disintegrate  and 
frequently  to  degenerate?  The  book  makes  much  of  the  idea 
that  there  is  no  other  problem  of  equal  importance  "  to  that  of 
maintaining  the  native  quality  of  the  rural  population.  The 
rural  districts  are  the  seed-bed  from  which  even  the  cities  are 
stocked  with  people.  Upon  the  character  of  this  stock,  more 
than  upon  anything  else,  does  the  greatness  of  a  nation  and 
the  quality  of  its  civilization  ultimately  depend.  If  the  native 
vigor,  physical  and  mental,  of  the  people  should  decline,  noth- 
ing could  save  its  civilization  from  decay.  Not  even  educa- 
tion itself  can  permanently  arrest  such  decay  when  the  inborn 
capacity  to  be  educated  is  disappearing." 

Contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  poets  and  the  writers  in  the 
agricultural  section  of  some  of  our  city  papers,  this  book  does 
not  make  the  life  of  the  farmer  one  of  perfect  freedom,  in- 
dependence, and  unalloyed  bliss.     He  presents  all  its  good 
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points,  but  he  also  shows  wherein  the  risks,  the  struggles,  and 
the  isolation  of  the  life  do  much  to  make  farm  life  discourag- 
ing. 

On  the  whole  this  book,  tho  somewhat  technical  in  parts, 
ought  to  be  one  of  very  great  value  as  a  systematic  presenta- 
tion of  agriculture  from  a  scientific  economic  point  of  view, 
and  as  a  presentation  of  economics  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view.  The  book  deserves  wide  reading  and  study  and  is 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  economic  phase  of  the 
country-life  problem. 

c    __  ,,  c E.  I.  Miller 

State  Normal  School 
Chico,  California 


All  the  children  of  all  the  people — By  William  Hawley  Smith.    New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1912.     346  p.    $1.50. 

This  book  belongs  to  the  Macmillan  Company's  pedagogical 
library,  and  occupies  a  unique  niche  in  being  entirely  different 
from  any  other  treatise  hitherto  published.  It  is  a  series  of 
essays  rather  than  a  logical  development  of  any  set  of  funda- 
mental principles  compactly  put  together. 

The  central  theme  is  that  of  educating  all  the  different 
kinds  of  children  there  are  in  the  United  States,  and  that, 
since  no  two  children  are  alike,  the  educative  process  must 
necessarily  be  different  for  each  one,  and  must  be  varied  to 
suit  the  needs  of  his  aptitudes.  Not  only  this,  but  the  author's 
most  fundamental  proposition  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
persons  are  born  short  and  long,  so  far  as  ability  to  do  cer- 
tain things  is  concerned,  and  they  must  be  put  to  doing  the 
things  they  are  long  on,  and  not  waste  time  on  their  short 
lines. 

When,  as  a  philosopher  and  an  observer  of  human  nature, 
the  author  sermonizes  and  gets  down  to  bed-rock  in  his 
investigations,  he  finds  mental  relief  in  the  explanation  that 
the  Creator  made  the  persons  as  they  are.  This  is  fully  justi- 
fied by  saying  they  are  built  that  way,  and  here  speculation 
ends.  Handicaps  are  those  of  the  body,  but  not  of  the  mind. 
The  mind  expresses  itself  thru  the  body,  and  if  the  body  be 
badly  constructed  or  damaged,  the  medium  the  mind  uses  is 
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inadequate  to  convey  its  expressions  properly.  On  all  such 
pathetic  points,  the  author  teems  with  the  very  deepest  and 
tenderest  sympathy.  The  book  is  based  wholly  on  the  author's 
feelings  for  the  helpless  ones  of  the  earth.  In  this  respect,  his 
language  is  that  of  a  heart  that  has  suffered  deeply.  The  title 
is  rather  misleading,  and  it  would  more  properly  have  been  a 
plea  for  better  methods  of  educating  the  unfortunate  children 
of  our  country,  and  this  would  have  avoided  grouping  all  in 
the  same  category. 

Nearly  all  the  instances  cited  are  extreme  cases,  thus  clearly 
indicating  that  the  author  for  years  has  been  keenly  alive  to 
such  individual  cases  as  he  could  hear  of  that  would  illustrate 
a  point,  and  from  these  special  cases  he  proceeds  to  draw 
wide  generalizations.  In  my  own  experience,  I  have  never 
yet  found  a  person  of  moderate  intelligence  that  could  not 
learn,  for  instance,  the  multiplication  table,  tho  George  Combe, 
the  noted  Scotchman,  avers  that  he  never  did  learn  the  mul- 
tiplication table;  but  such  instances  are  indeed  rare.  Very 
rarely  indeed  is  it  that  an  average  child  can  not  learn  the 
rudiments  of  all  the  common  branches. 

Experienced  vocal  music  teachers  have  told  me  that  not 
more  than  one  child  in  a  thousand  can  not  sing,  or  learn  the 
rudiments  of  vocal  music.  Once  I  knew  a  farmer  whose  sense 
of  color  was  very  dull  when  he  attempted  to  describe  articles 
of  clothing  that  persons  wore,  but  in  describing  cattle,  horses, 
hogs,  sheep, — all  live  stock, — he  was  one  of  the  very  best  I 
ever  saw,  and  his  mind  was  of  the  highest  type  of  retentive- 
ness.  He  was  simply  color  blind  in  spots,  but  he  was  not  a 
feeble-minded  person. 

On  the  terms  "  born  short  "  and  "  born  long,"  the  author 
holds  that  only  light  spots,  not  the  dark  spots  or  short  spots, 
should  be  cultivated.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  remark  that 
the  long  and  short  spots  do  not  always  occur  early  in  life, 
and  often  years  elapse  before  one  shows  signs  of  a  remark- 
able character  either  way. 

Some  of  the  world's  greatest  men  have  not  been  premature 
or  precocious  in  any  marked  way  in  early  life,  while  others 
have  exhibited  traits  of  a  high  order  from  almost  infancy. 
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The  definition  of  education  that  the  author  apparently  ac- 
cepts is  that  of  one's  being  "  on  to  his  job."  If  this  means 
that  when  one  finds  that  he  can  do  one  particular  thing  well, 
and  that  he  should  stick  to  it  and  only  endeavor  to  perfect 
himself  in  this  particular  art,  then  man  becomes  a  mere 
automaton,  and  thru  such  training  he  can  only  be  educating 
himself  while  he  is  learning  that  particular  kind  of  work, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Education  is  rather  a  continuous  process, 
embracing  all  of  life,  rather  than  the  ability  to  do  one  par- 
ticular thing  well. 

In  thirty-five  chapters  the  author  has  said  many  excellent 
things,  and  he  has  hit  hard  some  phases  of  teaching  that  exist, 
if  at  all,  in  very  few  schools.  But  from  each  chapter  the  care- 
ful reader  will  gather  much  that  is  really  helpful.  Every 
now  and  then  a  quaint  statement  is  inserted  that  sticks  in  one's, 
soul.  To  say  that  children  are  "  idiots  in  spots,"  or  that  a 
"  mathematical  proposition  whittled  down  to  a  fine  point,"  or 
"  the  world  has  no  use  for  blunderers,"  or  "  bodies  in  stock," 
or  "  a  herd  of  incompetents,"  or  "  all  children  have  some  lazy 
lines,"  or  "  don't  give  it  too  fast,"  are  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  mannerisms.  Such  expressions  cling  in  the  mind  with 
hooks  of  steel. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  a  book  that  I  know  of  is  that  it 
holds  one  to  it.  Some  chapters  are  written  on  a  higher  level 
than  others.  The  book  is  not  an  artistic  piece  of  work,  but 
it  tells  the  stories  entertainingly.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is 
somewhat  on  the  style  of  a  semi-pedagogical  volume  written 
years  ago,  entitled  Those  children.  It  is  written  in  a 
simple,  straightforward  manner, — easy  talking  like.  Young 
teachers  of  little  experience  ought  to  read  it,  because  it  will 
help  them  to  look  out  for  the  physical  defects  of  children 
intrusted  to  their  care.  Those  whose  fountains  of  love  and 
sympathy  have  run  dry  should  read  it  to  bring  back  some  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  into  their  breasts.  But  the  mighty 
apostles  of  function,  reaction,  illuminating  effervescence,  and 
cathedral  twilight  in  an  apocalyptic  atmospheric  vision,  will 
have  no  use  for  it,  because  it  is  not  scientifically  elaborated; 
nevertheless,  many  of  the  common  teachers,  who  are  doing 
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their  work  right  along  every  day,  will  read  it  and  be  rejoiced 
thereat. 

As  I  lay  the  book  aside,  I  feel  that  I  know  the  author  as 
a  man,  tho  I  never  saw  him.  He  has  told  his  thoughts  as  they 
appeared  to  him,  and  he  has  made  a  sympathetic,  manly  plea 
for  those  who  can  not  plead,  except  in  their  pitiableness,  for 
themselves.  Strengthened  in  purpose,  I  closed  the  volume, 
and  then  I  wrote  what  I  have  submitted. 

James  M.  Greenwood 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Personal  hygiene  and  physical  training  for  women— By  Anna  M.  Gal- 
braith,  M.D.     Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  191 1.    352  p.    $2.00. 

The  author  states  in  the  preface  that : 

"  The  aim  of  this  book  has  been  to  present  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner  the  fundamental  physiological  laws  on  which 
all  personal  hygiene  is  based;  together  with  the  practical,  de- 
tailed directions  for  the  proper  development  of  the  body  and 
the  training  of  the  physical  powers  to  their  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  by  means  of  fresh  air,  tonic  baths,  proper  food  and 
clothing,  gymnastics,  and  outdoor  exercise,  so  that  the  tissue 
will  be  placed  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  resist  disease." 

To  meet  this  aim  the  subject-matter  follows  anatomical, 
physiological,  and  hygienic  lines.  In  fact,  each  chapter  shows 
an  attempt  to  consider  each  of  these  general  phases.  The  first 
chapter  is  rather  unusual  in  that  it  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
subject  of  hydrotherapy.  Here  are  discust  at  length  the  physi- 
ological effects  of  water,  the  chief  varieties  of  baths,  and  the 
internal  use  of  water. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why  the  book  opens  with 
the  care  of  the  skin,  unless  it  seemed  to  the  author  logical 
to  proceed  from  the  surface  of  the  body  to  its  internal  problems 
and  mechanisms.  This  may  be  a  natural  geographical  or 
anatomical  approach,  but  it  is  hardly  in  sympathy  with  the 
modern  method  of  functional  study  and  treatment. 

The  chapters  on  the  skin,  digestive  apparatus,  respiratory 
and  circulatory  organs,  and  the  nervous  system,  follow  the 
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conventional  textbook  plan  as  to  material,  arrangement,  and 
illustration. 

The  concluding  chapters  on  dress,  health,  and  symmetric 
development  depart  somewhat  from  the  usual  method  in  that 
these  chapters  show  a  social  and  civic  emphasis  as  well  as  a 
personal  significance. 

The  chapter  on  alcohol  and  its  effects  is  formal,  and  shows 
less  sympathy  and  originality  than  do  the  concluding  chapters. 

The  chapter  headed  "  Physical  training  the  key  to  health 
and  beauty  "  is  a  more  dignified  treatment  than  the  rather 
popular  heading  suggests.  In  fact  there  is  a  pleasant  absence 
of  sentimental  and  extravagant  pleading  for  women  to  become 
interested  in  physical  training  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills. 

While  Dr.  Galbraith's  book  contains  useful  material,  yet 
like  many  other  treatises  on  health,  it  seems  too  long ;  contains 
too  much  material  and  too  many  details  for  the  average  intelli- 
gent woman  who  wishes  a  practical  guide  to  hygienic  living. 

The  book  contains  also  a  considerable  number  of  drug  pre- 
scriptions. It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  ever  advisable  in 
a  popular  book  beyond  a  few  simple  preparations  useful  for 
eye  and  mouth  washes,  and  for  the  care  of  skin  and  hair. 

There  is  a  tendency,  as  with  most  medical  writers,  to  em- 
ploy too  many  technical  terms  in  place  of  the  simpler  common 
English  phrases. 

It  is  strange  that  a  book  on  personal  health  designed  for 
women  should  omit  all  consideration  of  the  hygiene  of 
menstruation,  about  which  so  much  sensible  and  practical  ad- 
vice might  beneficially  be  given. 

A  discussion  of  vocational  and  industrial  hygiene  would 
also  be  of  peculiar  service  to  thoughtful  women  in  these  days 
of  rapidly  widening  economic  opportunity  for  womankind. 

Teachers  College  THOMAS  D.  Wood 

Columbia  University 


A  very  scholarly  book  which  draws  upon  little  known  and 
little  used  sources  is  Father  Corcoran's  Studies  in  the  history 
of  classical  teaching.     Father  Corcoran,  who  is  professor  of 
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education  in  the  National  University  of  Ireland,  covers  the 
period  from  1500- 1700  and  makes  much  use  of  the  recently 
discovered  copy  of  the  Jantta  linguarum  issued  in  161 1  at 
Salamanca  by  the  Irish  Jesuits.  (New  York:  Benziger 
Brothers,  1912.    306  p.    $2.75.) 

A  new  and  excellent  Physiography  for  the  use  of  high 
schools  has  been  written  jointly  by  four  high  school  teachers 
of  New  York  City,  Messrs.  Arey,  Bryant,  Clendenin,  and 
Morrey.  We  have  rarely  seen  better  arranged  material  in  a 
book  of  this  kind.  (Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1912.  450  p. 
$1.25.) 

The  authors  of  the  Tarr  and  McMurry  geographies  have 
now  brought  out  a  World  geography  in  one  volume  contain- 
ing an  enormous  amount  of  material.  (New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1912.    536  p.    $1.25.) 

The  son  of  the  late  Professor  Huxley,  Mr.  Leonard  Hux- 
ley, has  been  moved  to  make  a  selection  from  the  writings  of 
Matthew  Arnold  on  education  which  is  now  published  under 
the  title  Thoughts  on  education.  The  range  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  educational  interest  and  information  has  never  been 
wholly  appreciated  in  America,  and  an  examination  of  this 
book  will  be  found  very  helpful  as  well  as  very  interesting. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912.    292  p.    $1.50.) 

Expository  writing  is  the  title  of  a  new  composition  manual 
by  Professor  Fulton  of  Davidson  College.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1912.     554  p.    $1.40.) 

Under  the  title  of  Poems  of  action  a  collection  of  verse  for 
the  reading  of  young  people  has  been  made  by  Mr.  David  R. 
Porter.     (New  York:  Association  Press,  191 1.    260  p.    75c.) 

The  second  volume  of  the  important  textbook  of  Botany,  by 
Professors  Coulter,  Barnes,  and  Cowles  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  deals  with  ecology.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  a 
thoroly  well  done  and  authoritative  piece  of  work.  (New 
York:  American  Book  Company,  1912.    pp.  485-962.    $2.00.) 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  get  just  now  is  a  book  which 
will  tell  what  the  whole  of  any  branch  of  modern  science  is 
about,  and  what  it  is  doing.     Mr.  Fournier  dAlbe,  of  the 
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University  of  Birmingham,  has  attempted  this  task  for  chem- 
istry in  a  little  volume  entitled  Contemporary  chemistry. 
(New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  1911.    180  p.    $1.25.) 

There  ought  to  be  many  readers  for  the  delightful  little 
volume  which  contains  the  Reminiscences  of  James  Burrill 
Angell.  Dr.  Angell's  long  service  as  publicist  and  educator 
has  won  for  himself  an  honorable  and  distinguished  place  in 
our  American  life.  The  story  of  his  various  activities  and 
interests  reads  like  a  novel.  May  he  long  live  to  enjoy  a  grand 
old  age!    (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912.    258  p. 

$i-35-) 

A  philosophical  study  of  value  and  importance  is  Person 
und  Personlichkeit,  by  Professor  Niebergall  of  Heidelberg. 
(Leipzig:  Quelle  &  Meyer,  191 1.    168  p.    3M.50.) 

We  welcome  the  posthumous  collection  by  Superintendent 
Blewett  of  St.  Louis,  of  the  late  Dr.  Soldan's  chief  educa- 
tional essays.  These  have  been  collected  under  the  title  The 
century  and  the  school.  They  reveal  the  thoughtful,  studious 
mind  and  the  practical  common  sense  of  their  lamented  author. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912.    206  p.    $1.25.) 

The  impression  produced  by  the  volume  entitled  Free  mill 
and  human  responsibility,  by  Professor  Home  of  New  York 
University,  is  of  an  earnest,  but  rather  thin,  argument.  The 
subject  of  this  book  includes  the  profoundest  problem  known 
to  humanity,  and  there  are  many  far  more  powerful  con- 
tributions to  its  selection  than  this.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  19 12.     196  p.    $1.50.) 

The  volume  entitled  Grammar  and  thinking  is  an  interest- 
ing book  which  suggests  the  disadvantage  of  subordinating 
grammar  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  as  is  now 
so  widely  the  custom.  The  author  is  Arthur  D.  Sheffield, 
who  has  had  large  experience  on  one  of  the  great  dictionaries, 
and  his  treatment  of  an  interesting  and  important  subject  is 
distinctly  stimulating.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1912.    193  p.    $1.50.) 

Miss  Hilda  Johnstone,  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  has 
made  a  very  interesting  book  from  the  sources  entitled  A  hun- 
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dred  years  of  history.  It  is  a  selection  from  the  original  docu- 
ments covering  the  period  of  English  history  from  1216- 
1327.  It  is  excellently  done,  and  ought  to  find  a  place  as  part 
of  the  apparatus  for  teaching  English  history.  (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912.    292  p.    $1.60.) 

The  study  of  animals,  by  four  Chicago  high  school  teachers, 
is  a  small  book,  but  a  useful  and  a  practical  one.     (Boston: 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  191 1.    256  p.    50c.) 

A  new  elementary  algebra,  which  is  so  written  as  to  be 
available  for  use  in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  is  entitled 
School  algebra,  by  Dr.  Fletcher  Durell  of  the  Lawrenceville 
School.  (New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  191 1.  507  p. 
$1.10.) 

The  volume  entitled  Motive  force  and  motivation  tracks,  by 

E.  Boyd  Barrett  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  is  an  unusually  solid 
and  scholarly  piece  of  work  in  a  difficult  field.  (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191 1.    223  p.    7s.  6d.) 

The  extremely  delightful  history  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  is  coming  to  a  close  with 
the  two  volumes  entitled  George  the  Third  and  Charles  Fox, 
the  first  of  which  has  just  appeared.  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  living  writers,  and  in  dealing 
with  Fox  he  is  always  thoroly  at  home  and  peculiarly  happy. 
We  unreservedly  commend  this  book  to  intelligent  readers 
everywhere.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912. 
310  p.    $2.00.) 

A  handsome  edition  of  Cicero,  containing  Ten  Orations  and 
a  selection  from  his  Letters,  appears  under  the  editorship  of 
Principals  Bishop  of  Detroit,  King  of  Cincinnati,  and  Helm 
of  Evanston.  The  illustrations  and  plans  are  wholly  admira- 
ble and  the  notes  useful,  while  not  too  abundant.  (New  York : 
The  American  Book  Company,  1912.     594  p.    $1.25.) 

Principal  Webster,  of  the  East  High  School  of  Minneapolis, 
has  made  a  good  book,  entitled  English  for  secondary  schools. 
There  is  some  grammar  and  much  rhetoric.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  19 1 2.    352  p.    90c.) 

In  Present  philosophical  tendencies,   Professor   Ralph   B. 
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Perry,  of  Harvard  University,  has  made  a  very  stimulating 
and  suggestive  criticism  of  the  philosophical  teachings  now 
most  under  discussion  in  the  academic  world.  Professor 
Perry's  book  is  too  important  to  lend  itself  to  summarization, 
but  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  it  as  a  book  that  every  serious 
reader  of  current  philosophical  literature  ought  to  become 
familiar  with.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912. 
383  p.    $2.60.) 

We  welcome  in  permanent  form  the  admirable  lectures  en- 
titled The  genius  of  the  common  law,  which  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  delivered  at  Columbia  University  in  191 1.  The  mode 
of  treatment  adopted  is  particularly  delightful,  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  author's  scholarship  and  literary  skill 
shine  out  on  every  page.  (Columbia  University  Press,  1912. 
141  p.    $1.50.) 

Professor  J.  H.  Robinson  of  Columbia  University  has  col- 
lected, under  the  title  The  new  history,  a  number  of  his  recent 
essays  and  papers  which  illustrate  the  modern  historical  out- 
look. We  regret  to  say  that  this  important  book  is  without 
an  index.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912. 
265  p.     $1.50.) 

Assistant  Professor  Irving  King  of  Iowa  University  is  the 
author  of  a  volume  entitled  Social  aspects  of  education,  which 
is  in  effect  a  source-book  of  the  now  familiar  type.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912.    425  p.    $1.60.) 

A  much  more  thorogoing  and  fundamental  piece  of  work 
is  Professor  John  A.  MacVannel's  Outline  of  a  course  in  the 
philosophy  of  education.  This  is  the  work  of  a  real 
philosopher  of  insight  and  scholarship,  and  it  deserves  wide 
reading  and  use.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1912.     207  p.     90c.) 

A  new  study  of  The  immigration  problem,  with  statistical 
and  sociological  data  brought  down  to  date,  is  by  Professor 
Jenks  of  Cornell  University  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Lauck,  an  official 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Board.  (New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,   1912.     495  p.     $1.75.) 

The  veteran,  M.  F.  Buisson,  has  brought  together  under  the 
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title  La  Foi  la'ique,  a  collection  of  his  speeches  and  essays  on 
the  subject  of  the  state  and  the  school,  to  which  M.  Raymond 
Poincare  has  written  an  introduction.  M.  Buisson  expounds, 
with  fidelity  to  principle  and  extraordinary  clearness,  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  the  French  school  of  today 
rests.  Particularly  interesting  is  his  literary  controversy  with 
Brunetiere.     (Paris:  Hachette  &  Co.,  1912.     316  p.     3^50.) 

A  new  undertaking,  well  printed,  well  made,  and  attractively 
written,  is  The  Clarendon  geography,  edited  by  F.  D.  Herbert- 
son.     (Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  1912.    377  p.    3s.) 

The  boy  and  his  gang,  by  J.  A.  Puffer,  is  the  study  of  the 
modern  psychological  and  sociological  type  of  the  practises  and 
habits  of  a  city  group  of  youngsters.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1912.     189  p.     $1.00.) 

A  book  of  a  very  unusual  character  is  entitled  Galesburg 
public  schools,  1861-1911,  by  Superintendent  William  S. 
Steele.  We  very  much  wish  that  there  might  be  more  local 
school  histories  of  this  kind.  They  are  a  genuine  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  education  in  the  United  States.  Super- 
intendent Steele  has  done  his  part  well,  and  the  story  is  a 
worthy  and  inspiring  one.  Of  the  events  narrated,  the  author 
might  truly  say  Quorum  magna  pars  fui.  (Galesburg,  111.: 
Published  by  the  Board  of  Education,  191 1.     454  p.) 

It  might  be  questioned  whether  any  one  but  the  most  re- 
flective type  of  German  could  have  been  able  to  plan  or  to 
execute  so  novel  a  book  as  Politik  der  Bilcherci.  The  author 
is  Dr.  Paul  Lodewig  of  Berlin,  and  his  pages  abound  in  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  material  often  overlookt.  (Leipzig: 
Wiegand  Buchhandlung,  1912.     425  p.) 

Civil  government  by  Messrs.  Schwinn  and  Stevenson  of 
Philadelphia  is  a  new  edition  of  an  old  established  textbook 
on  the  local,  state,  and  national  government  of  the  United 
States.    (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott,  19 1 2.    375  p.    $1.00.) 

We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  see  and  to  welcome  The 
European  beginnings  of  American  history  by  Alice  N.  Atkin- 
son. One  of  the  most  distressing  facts  in  connection  with 
American  education  is  the  impression  produced  on  the  average 
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elementary  school  pupil  that  all  history  worth  knowing  began 
in  1776,  or  at  the  earliest  in  1492.  Miss  Atkinson's  book  will 
serve  as  a  corrective  for  this  provincial  and  narrow  point  of 
view.  It  deserves  to  be  widely  used.  The  illustrations  are 
well  selected  and  excellent.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  19 12. 
398  p.     $1.00.) 

Increasing  care  being  given  to  the  physical  condition  of 
school  children  is  reflected  in  the  admirable  book  entitled 
Health  and  medical  inspection  of  school  children  by  Dr.  Walter 
S.  Cornell  of  Philadelphia.  The  book  might  well  be  in  every 
school  library  and  on  the  desk  of  every  principal.  (Phila- 
delphia: F.  A.  Davis  Co.,  1912.     614  p.     $3.00.) 

Miss  Sara  A.  Burstall,  headmistress  of  Manchester  High 
School  for  Girls,  who  is  well  known  in  the  United  States,  has 
written  a  delightful  story  of  the  development  of  that  school 
for  forty  years.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191 1. 
215  p.     $1.60.) 

The  Home  University  Library  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  very 
best  collections  of  small  handbooks  yet  prepared  in  any  coun- 
try. We  have  received  a  dozen  of  the  volumes  contained  in 
this  series,  and  they  appear  to  be  almost  uniformly  well  done. 
The  editors  have  been  careful  in  their  choice  of  authors  and 
as  a  result  have  brought  out  a  worthy  series  of  volumes.  In- 
stead of  naming  the  volumes  separately,  we  advise  our  readers 
to  write  for  an  announcement  of  the  entire  series  to  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Company  of  New  York,  or 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate  of  London. 

A  very  useful  survey  of  secondary  school  work  is  contained 
in  the  volume  entitled  High  school  education,  edited  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Johnston  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  A  number 
of  authors  have  collaborated  in  the  preparation  of  the  book, 
and  each  topic  illustrative  and  instructional  connected  with 
secondary  school  work  is  set  forth  authoritatively  and  clearly. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  19 12.     555  p.    $1.50.) 


XI 
NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  real  sentiments  of  the  City  of  Baltimore 
f  B  it°m  r  CPU  e  *n  reSard  to  its  system  of  public  education 
recently  found  expression  in  an  appropriate 
and  dignified,  but  wholly  unofficial,  manner,  in  a  way  that  was 
quite  at  variance  with  the  record  made  by  the  official  acts  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  In  America,  public  officials  are 
more  often  than  not  out  of  touch  with  the  best  sentiment  of 
their  constituency  and  far  behind  that  sentiment  both  in  intelli- 
gence and  in  moral  purpose. 

The  untoward  happenings  in  the  Baltimore  school  system, 
some  of  which  have  been  described  and  referred  to  in  this 
Review,  were  in  a  manner  compensated  for  when  on  April  22 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  in  that  city  to  present 
a  testimonial  to  former  Superintendent  Van  Sickle,  and  to 
free,  so  far  as  might  be  possible,  the  city  itself  from  a 
reproach  which  had  discredited  it  and  its  citizens  with  fair- 
minded  and  enlightened  Americans. 

We  rejoice  that  this  meeting  was  arranged  for  and  that  it 
was  so  successfully  carried  thru.  Baltimore  could  not  afford 
to  let  the  record  stand  as  its  Board  of  Education  and  its 
Mayor  had  made  it  up.  The  voters  of  Baltimore  should  find 
ways  and  means  of  getting  rid  of  both  at  the  first  opportunity. 


The  exercises  attendant  upon  the  inaugura- 
President  Hibben    tion  of  president  Hibben  of  Princeton  were 

of  Princeton  .      .  .  ,.,,.. 

judiciously  planned  and  executed  with  dignity 

and  impressiveness.  There  was  a  great  gathering  of  repre- 
sentative scholars  and  men  of  all  professions  and  callings  to 
unite  in  wishing  well  to  the  new  head  of  Princeton. 

President  Hibben  brings  to  his  difficult  post  an  unusual 
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equipment  both  of  mind  and  of  temperament.  He  is  a  trained 
philosopher  and  a  successful  teacher  of  philosophy.  He  is  an 
experienced  academic  administrator  and  a  sympathetic  guide 
and  companion  to  ambitious  and  high-minded  youth.  He 
enjoys  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  know  him.  It  may  confidently  be  expected  that  he  will 
guide  Princeton  up  out  of  the  plains  of  academic  controversy 
to  the  heights  of  academic  achievements. 


One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  recent  benefac 
Foundation 


tions  is  the  gift  of  M.  Albert  Kahn,  of  Paris, 


to  enable  selected  college  and  university 
teachers  to  travel  freely  for  a  year  in  order  to  see  the  world, 
to  broaden  their  intellectual  horizon  and  to  widen  their  sym- 
pathies. Two  Kahn  Traveling  Fellows  are  appointed  each 
year  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation.  During  1911-12, 
Francis  Daniels,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  at 
Wabash  College,  Crawsfordsville,  Indiana,  and  John  H.  T. 
McPherson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  have  been  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia  as  Kahn  Fellows.  The  new  appointments  of  1912-13 
have  just  been  announced.  The  fortunate  men  are  Professor 
William  E.  Kellicott,  biologist,  of  Goucher  College,  Baltimore, 
and  Assistant  Professor  Ivan  M.  Linforth,  Hellenist,  of  the 
University  of  California.  Full  details  regarding  the  Founda- 
tion may  be  had  by  addressing  Secretary  Frank  D.  Fackenthal, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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CLOTHES  AND  THE  MAN 

"When  it  comes  to  style  in  literary  art,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, "I  agree  with  Anthony  Trollope.  I  hold  that  gentle- 
man to  be  the  best  drest  whose  dress  no  one  observes." 

There  was  a  sudden  tho  noiseless  awakening  among  his 
auditors,  and  he  felt  himself  all  at  once  the  cynosure  of  neigh- 
boring eyes.  Twenty-four  pairs  of  coeducational  optics 
converged  upon  his  person,  and  the  remaining  three  members 
of  the  class  were  sympathetically  interested,  if  not  directly. 

The  Professor  completed  his  lecture  as  best  he  could,  and 
withdrew.  Even  an  ordinary  display  of  attention  would 
have  surprized  him ;  but  he  had  never  been  lookt  at  in  that 
way  before.  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  students 
herself,  who  canvassed  the  class  that  very  morning,  that 
there  was  no  one  in  all  the  room  who  had  ever  before  paid 
particular  attention  to  what  sort  of  clothes  he  wore ;  or  had 
the  least  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  him  in  any  other 
suit  than  the  one  he  then  had  on. 

When  they  came  to  reflect,  too,  no  one  could  recollect 
having  seen  him  wear  any  other  style  of  collar  and  tie,  and 
had  as  little  remembrance  of  any  variation  in  his  hat,  shoes, 
or  overcoat,  or  manner  of  wearing  his  hair.  Here  was  a 
mystery,  indeed! 

Could  their  eyes  have  followed  the  Professor  home,  they 
might  have  been  still  more  mystified.  He  went  straight 
upstairs    to    his    dressing-room,    divested    himself    of    the 
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clothes  in  which  he  had  lectured,  and  rearrayed  himself  in 
a  suit  which  was  saved  from  being  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  first  only  by  displaying  certain  marks  of  age:  several 
broad  and  shining  areas,  a  few  frayed  edges,  and  here  and 
there  a  patch — not  purple.  Thus  attired,  he  plunged  into 
his  old  study,  sank  into  an  old  chair,  before  an  old  table 
strewn  with  old  books,  picked  up  an  old  pen,  dipt  in  into  an 
old  ink-well,  and  began  to  write  on  his  great  work,  The  art 
of  things  ancient. 

Do  not  be  over-hasty  in  your  conclusions.  It  was  a  more 
intimate  cause  than  mere  economy  which  lay  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Professor's  practise. 

What  was  it?  It  was  affection ;  that's  all.  He  wore  those 
old  clothes  because  they  were  his,  and  had  been  his  for  a 
long  time;  he  felt  at  home  in  them;  they  were  a  habit,  and 
as  much  a  part  of  him  as  habits  usually  are  of  men.  When 
he  had  them  on,  and  took  his  place  among  the  familiar 
surroundings  of  his  study,  he  felt  a  release  of  body  and 
spirit;  there  were  no  pressures  nor  strictures  to  annoy  and 
irritate  him,  no  suggestions  of  that  tyranny  of  environment 
which  makes  miserable  the  life  of  men  who  consider  the 
body  more  than  raiment.  He  was  at  ease,  as  in  the  society 
of  old  and  trusted  friends. 

"An  old  coat  is  an  old  friend,  old  Binnie,"  says  Colonel 
Newcome.     "I  don't  want  to  be  rid  of  one  or  the  other." 

But  it  was  not  merely  selfish  affection  and  love  of  ease 
which  prompted  the  Professor's  partiality  for  old  clothes. 
His  philosophy  of  old  clothes  was  begotten  of  art  as  well  as 
affection. 

Of  course,  you  must  not  minimize  the  importance  of 
inclination,  I  hasten  to  tell  you  that  this  philosophy  of  the 
Professor's  was  very  much  like  other  philosophies  which  have 
to  do  with  actual  practise  in  life;  it  was  quite  as  much  a 
justification  of  past  and  present  conduct  as  it  was  a  principle 
of  proposed  conduct.  Philosophy,  no  doubt,  is  the  guide  of 
life;  but  life  is  quite  as  much  the  guide  of  philosophy.  It 
would  be  near  the  truth  to  say  that  they  are  really  mutual 
guides;  or  rather,  twin  explorers  looking  for  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey — which,  you  may  be  sure,  I  mean  to  be 
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only  a  figure  for  the  harmonious  and  restfully  righteous 
country  where  everyone  knows  exactly  what  he  wants  to  do, 
and  why  he  wants  to  do  it,  and  why  it  is  right  for  him  to 
want  to  do  it,  and — in  short,  that  ideal  country. 

Where  all  the  children  dine  at  five, 
And  all  the  playthings  come  alive. 

To  be  sure,  no  explorer  has  yet  reached  it;  but  think  of 
the  delight  of  making  adventurous  dashes  for  it! 

Art  and  old  clothes?  You  are  right  in  thinking  it  a 
strange  collocation.  Some  people  might  even  call  it  offen- 
sive. Rummage  sales  and  old  clothes,  missionary  boxes  and 
old  clothes,  charity  and  old  clothes,  poverty  and  old  clothes, 
microbes  and  dirt  and  disease  and  old  clothes — but  who  ever 
heard  of  old  clothes  and  art? 

I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  be  serious  for  a  moment,  while 
I  elucidate.  The  matter  is  not  involved,  nor  so  unfamiliar 
as  it  seems. 

The  Professor  had  read  and  heard  and  talked  a  great  deal 
about  sincerity  in  art,  about  fitness,  harmony,  reserve, 
repose,  unity,  and  all  the  other  qualities  indispensable  in  the 
masterpiece  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  poetry, 
music;  about  the  inevitable  word,  the  inevitable  line,  the 
inevitable  proportion,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
never  heard  of  a  work  which  displayed  all  the  indispensable 
qualities,  or  very  many  of  them;  and,  indeed,  he  sometimes 
thought  it  was  the  attributes  of  the  person  who  lookt  at  the 
masterpiece,  rather  than  the  work  itself,  which  made  it  art. 

But  that  needn't  detain  us.  Having  always  been  thoroly 
possest  by  the  desire  to  relate  art  intimately  with  life  (art 
for  art's  sake,  as  it  was  ordinarily  mouthed,  seemed  to  him 
little  better  than  a  jingling  vapidity),  he  had  early  begun  to 
apply  its  principles  to  character  and  conduct,  and  had  grad- 
ually come  to  look  upon  life  itself  as  the  Great  Art,  and  the 
individual  human  being  as  its  greatest  potential  manifesta- 
tion. Human  personality — appearance,  manner,  character, 
conduct — was  susceptible  of  being  wrought  into  a  composi- 
tion indwelt  by  all  the  essentials  which  made  the  painting 
great,  or  the  statue,  or  the  temple,  or  the  poem,  drama,  or 
symphony. 
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A  human  life  might  be  a  masterpiece :  might  have  its  per- 
fect rhythms,  like  the  painting  or  the  poem;  its  clearness  of 
outline,  like  the  statue;  its  line  and  color  scheme,  like  the 
picture;  its  proportions,  like  the  temple  or  cathedral,  to 
give  it  equilibrium  and  repose;  or  its  theme,  like  the  sym- 
phony or  drama,  to  give  it  integrity.  Further,  as  with  other 
arts,  the  absolutely  indispensable  thing  in  the  art  of  life 
was  unity;  all  other  qualities  were  more  or  less  idle,  except 
as  they  contributed  to  it.  Life  had  its  details,  too :  rhymes 
as  well  as  rhythms;  variations  as  well  as  the  main  theme; 
intricacies  of  anatomy,  and  play  of  light  and  shade,  as  well 
as  the  main  contour;  minor  as  well  as  principal  harmonies  of 
tone,  color,  and  line. 

Like  all  other  arts,  too,  life  had  its  decorations — the 
amenities  of  appearance  and  conduct.  This  is  where  the 
clothes  came  in.  They  were  a  decorative  detail — the  color 
and  line  decoration  of  the  human  temple,  the  drapery  of  the 
statue,  the  frame  of  the  picture.  They  were  not  absolutely 
essential  to  content — no  more  than  flutings  and  fret,  pal- 
mette  and  astragal,  triglyph  and  metope,  were  essential  to 
the  uses  of  a  Greek  temple;  but  they  were  necessary  to  its 
ready  interpretation  by  the  eye,  and  consequently  to  the 
perfection  of  the  whole  as  a  work  of  art.  Clothes  were  no 
more  to  be  slighted  or  lightly  varied  than  complexion,  or 
physical  outline,  or  conduct  itself. 

And  clothes  were  just  as  inevitable,  esthetically  speaking, 
as  words,  or  lines,  or  proportions,  or  harmonies  of  sound 
and  color.  Just  as  there  was  a  one  and  only  metrical  scheme 
for  a  given  poem,  one  frame  for  the  painting,  one  scheme  of 
linear  decoration  which  was  fit  above  all  others  for  the  temple 
or  the  vase,  so  there  was  one  costume  for  the  individual 
person  which  was  more  fit  than  all  others — a  single  inevitable 
combination  of  material,  color,  line,  trimming — that  best 
aided  in  the  interpretation  of  the  human  work  of  art. 

"A  man  must  have  one  good  coat,"  says  the  Colonel 
again;  "I  don't  profess  to  be  a  dandy;  but  get  a  good  coat 
from  a  good  tailor,  and  then  have  done  with  it." 

And  this  is  where  old  clothes  came  in.  When  this  one 
combination  had  been  found,  it  was  to  become  a  permanent 
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part  of  the  individual,  only  less  inseparable  from  personality 
than  hair,  complexion,  feature,  or  general  quality  of  con- 
duet.  It  was  to  remain  a  part  of  him  until  such  time  as 
change  of  occupation,  age,  fortune,  or  mental  and  physical 
habit  (for  the  human  work  of  art  was  a  living,  changing 
thing)  necessitated  some  alteration  in  order  to  preserve 
unity  in  the  whole.  A  man  was  not  to  be  a  man  and  a 
costume,  or  a  man  in  a  costume,  but  a  costumed  man.  He 
was  to  be  known  and  thought  of,  clothes  and  all,  as  a  whole. 
The  mention  of  his  name  was  to  call  up,  at  all  times  and  to 
all  people,  the  same  image. 

The  Professor's  philosophy  of  old  clothes  was  only  part  of 
a  wider  system.  What  applied  to  costume  was  of  course 
applicable  to  other  details:  to  style  of  hair  and  beard,  for 
example,  to  manner  of  speech  and  to  bearing,  to  traits  of 
character. 

Xor  was  this  all  that  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
human  work  of  art.  A  man  was  to  be  known  in  the  most 
intimate  connection  with  all  his  appurtenances  and  sur- 
roundings. The  house  in  which  he  lived  was  to  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  his  personality — to  represent  and  reflect  his 
character  and  tastes.  Its  furniture,  its  architecture  and  ar- 
rangement, all  its  appointments,  were  to  be  only  an  exten- 
sion of  him.  The  paintings  that  hung  on  its  walls,  and  the 
books  that  occupied  the  shelves  of  his  library,  the  rugs 
that  covered  the  floors,  the  songs  he  sang  and  the  music  he 
played,  were  to  be  a  part  of  him.  The  whole  was  to  be 
a  home,  and  a  permanent  one,  interference  with  any  detail 
of  which  would  be  a  mutilation  of  its  owner's  personality. 

And  so  with  his  occupation,  and  so  with  the  friends  who 
shared  his  life;  and  so  with  his  diversions,  and  with  the 
neighborhood  he  lived  in.  He,  with  all  things  whatsoever 
that  went  together  to  make  up  his  personality,  should  be  so 
mingled  and  blended  as  to  form  a  harmonious  and  unified 
whole,  a  living,  organic  being — a  masterpiece  of  art.  When 
the  place  that  knew  him  should  know  him  no  more,  it  was 
to  be  no  ordinary  death.  He  was  not  wholly  to  die;  there 
were  to  be  left  behind  him  ten  thousand  witnesses,  ten 
thousand  parts  of  himself,  all  crying  out  in  bereavement. 
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But  it  was  to  be  the  destruction  of  an  identity :  the  harmony- 
would  labor  from  the  lost  chord;  the  unity  would  have  gone 
from  the  picture. 

Humanly  speaking,  of  course.  In  the  Divine  mind,  the 
Professor  reasoned  with  himself,  it  must  be  that  the  con- 
ception, perfection,  and  destruction  of  the  human  work  of 
art  was  only  a  detail  in  the  Universal  Masterpiece. 

The  Perfect  Eye  contemplated  in 

Life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever, 
One  grand,  sweet  song. 

There  were  really  no  contradictions,  no  discords,  no  failures, 

no  misfortune,  no  death — if  one  could  see  things  as  they 

were.     The  chaotic  world  of  jarring  atoms  had  been  wrought 

once  for  all  into  unity  by  the  Great  Artist.     What  seemed  to 

mortal  ears  the  din  of  titanically  discordant  noises  was  only 

a  detail  in  the  music  of  the  spheres : 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  universal  frame  began: 
From  harmony  to  harmony 

Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  Man. 

Now,  perhaps,  you  begin  to  see  what  the  Professor  meant. 
To  become  a  harmony  after  his  notion,  you  had  to  grow  old, 
and  you  had  to  grow  old  in  company  with  all  the  possessions 
that  became  part  of  you.  You  ripened  and  mellowed,  after 
long  time,  into  a  unity  of  oldnesses:  old  neighborhood,  old 
house,  old  occupation,  old  friends,  old  clothes,  old  pictures, 
old  music,  old  habits,  old  books,  old  thoughts,  old  religion. 
You  were  like  the  violin — or  the  meerschaum  pipe — or  the 
poem.     Hear  the  inspired  words  of  the  Autocrat : 

"You  don't  know  what  I  mean  by  the  green  stale?  Well,  then,  I  will  tell 
you.  Certain  things  are  good  for  nothing  until  they  have  been  kept  a  long 
while;  and  some  are  good  for  nothing  until  they  have  been  long  kept  and 
used.  Of  the  first,  wine  is  the  illustrious  and  immortal  example.  Of  those 
which  must  be  kept  and  used  I  will  name  three — meerschaum  pipes,  violins 
and  poems.  The  meerschaum  is  but  a  poor  affair  until  it  has  burned  a  thou- 
sand offerings  to  the  cloud-compelling  deities.  It  comes  to  us  without  com- 
plexion or  flavor — born  of  the  sea-foam,  like  Aphrodite,  but  colorless  as 

pallida  Mors  herself Now,  you  know  very  well  that  there  are  no  less 

than  fifty-eight  different  pieces  in  a  violin.  These  pieces  are  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  it  takes  a  century,  more  or  less,  to  make  them  thoroughly 
acquainted.     At  last  they  learn  to  vibrate  in  harmony,  and  the  instrument 
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becomes  an  organic  whole Don't  you  see  that  all  this  is  just  as  true  of 

a  poem  ?  Counting  each  word  as  a  piece,  there  are  more  pieces  in  an  average 
copy  of  verses  than  in  a  violin.  The  poet  has  forced  all  these  words  together, 
and  fastened  them,  and  they  don't  understand  it  at  first.  But  let  the  poem 
be  repeated  aloud  and  murmured  over  in  the  minds  muffled  whisper  often 
enough,  and  at  length  the  parts  become  knit  together  in  such  absolute  solidar- 
ity that  you  could  not  change  a  syllable  without  the  whole  world's  crying 

out  against  you  for  meddling  with  the  harmonious  fabric Now  I  tell 

you  that  a  poem  must  be  kept  and  used,  like  a  meerschaum,  or  a  violin. 
A  poem  is  just  as  porous  as  the  meerschaum ;  the  more  porous  it  is,  the  better. 
I  mean  to  say  that  a  genuine  poem  is  capable  of  absorbing  an  indefinite 
amount  of  the  essences  of  our  own  humanity — its  tenderness,  its  heroism, 
its  regrets,  its  aspirations,  so  as  to  be  gradually  stained  through  with  a  divine 
secondary  color  derived  from  ourselves.  So  you  see  it  must  take  time  to 
bring  the  sentiment  of  a  poem  into  harmony  with  our  nature,  by  staining 
ourselves  through  every  thought  and  image  our  being  can  penetrate." 

What  matter  for  regret,  thought  the  Professor,  every 
time  he  read  this  favorite  passage,  that  the  Autocrat  had 
not  included  old  clothes,  too,  along  with  the  poem,  pipe, 
and  violin!  Clothes,  too,  were  raw  and  discomforting  in 
their  green  state.  He  had  hated  new  suits  ever  since  his 
boyhood  days,  when  his  great  annual  affliction  had  been  the 
first  appearance  in  them  at  Sunday  school.  They  were 
harsh  and  unmelodious,  like  the  new  factory-made  violin; 
rigid  and  glaring,  like  fresh  marble;  characterless,  like  the 
unused  pipe;  awkward  and  unfriendly,  like  the  new  poem. 
But  how  comforting  and  faithful  in  their  age! 

I  suppose  it  was  only  to  be  expected.  You  have  all  along 
had  your  attention  fastened  more  or  less  on  the  part  of 
clothes  in  the  Professor's  philosophy,  and  have  lost  sight  of 
its  broader  aspect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Professor  would  not  have  insisted 
upon  anyone's  wearing  absolutely  the  same  costume  thru- 
out  a  lifetime.  Nor  would  he  have  denied  that  his  wife 
lookt  almost  equally  well  in  several  different  gowns  and 
hats.  He  knew,  too,  that  men  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  new  suits  without  seeming  ill  drest  even  to  his  fastidious 
eye. 

He  was  willing  to  compromise;  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  duties  of  professors  and  their  wives  were  multifarious 
and  exacting,  he  felt  willing  to  concede  occasional  changes  of 
costume  to  correspond  to  various  phases  of  activity.     After 
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all,  a  college  professor's  wife  was — or  tried  to  be — about  ten 
different  beings;  and  the  gown  you  wore  to  the  annual 
reception  wouldn't  serve  to  wear  while  you  were  patching 
professorial  old  clothes  or  tending  baby. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  likely  that  you  have  thought  of  the 
Professor  more  than  once  during  these  past  few  minutes  as 
a  heretic.  And  so  did  the  professor  of  household  decoration, 
to  whom,  as  the  member  of  the  faculty  most  likely  to  be 
genuinely  interested  and  capably  critical,  the  Professor  first 
went  with  his  theory  after  he  had  reduced  it  to  a  state  in 
which  he  thought  it  manageable. 

The  professor  of  household  decoration  had  no  inconsider- 
able respect  for  him  as  a  teacher  of  the  classics,  which 
vaguely  represented  to  her  that  wisdom  of  the  ancients  of 
which  her  own  subject,  because  of  its  extreme  youth, 
seemed  to  stand  in  need. 

But  this  was  too  much  for  her. 

She  was  calm  enough  during  other  parts  of  his  exposition, 
but  every  time  he  touched  on  clothes  she  was  visibly  agi- 
tated, as  they  say  in  novels. 

At  last  she  broke  out. 

"What!"  she  cried,  "the  same  suit  of  clothes,  the  same 
dress,  the  same  hat,  a  whole  life  long?  Never  refurnish  or 
rearrange  your  rooms?  Never  retrim  a  hat  or  turn  a  dress, 
or  change  the  style  of  your  sleeves?  You  surely  can't  mean 
that!  What  monotony!  and  what  awkwardness  and  em- 
barassment,  with  the  same  costume,  or  even  the  same  style 
of  costume,  year  in  and  year  out!  What  out-of-jointness 
with  the  times!     What  would  you  do  with  the  fashions?" 

She  stopt,  out  of  breath. 

This  was  disconcerting,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  source 
which  the  Professor  had  expected  to  find  eminently  practical, 
and  above  petty  considerations.     But  he  stood  his  ground. 

"Fashions?"  he  replied,  "Why,  there  wouldn't  be  any 
fashions;  neither  old  fashions,  nor  new,  nor  any  other  kind. 
What  are  fashions,  anyway?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  they  are,"  he  went  on,  without  waiting 
for  her  to  formulate  a  reply.  "They  are  loud  and  glaring 
extremes  invented  by  salaried  employees  of  great  merchants 
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to  catch  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  and  stimulate  trade. 
Coats  are  too  long  this  year  because  a  contrast  to  the  too 
short  of  last  year  is  necessary  if  the  sales  are  to  be  good. 
Real  art  in  clothing  would  be  a  catastrophe  to  clothiers. 
Fashions  are  art  only  by  accident.  Did  you  ever  think  of 
that?" 

She  lookt  as  if  she  hadn't,  and  he  followed  up  the  advant- 
age he  seemed  to  have  gained. 

"You  think  you  are  gratifying  your  own  sense  of  art  by 
keeping  up  with  the  fashions,"  he  said.  "The  truth  is,  you 
are  only  gratifying  someone's  else  sense  of  commerce — and 
your  own  vanity.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  analyze  that  feeling 
of  buoyancy  and  exaltation  you  have  when  you  come  out 
in  a  new  hat  or  gown?  That's  not  caused  by  the  art  of 
your  costume  at  all!  It's  only  your  vain  consciousness  of 
the  interest  and  approval  (often  only  fancied)  of  others — 
and  that  is  based  on  nothing  but  mere  smartness  or  up-to- 
dateness." 

"No,"  he  continued,  gathering  warmth.  "There  would 
be  no  fashions;  there  would  be  only  art!  There  would  be  an 
end  of  all  this  everlasting  change  that  confuses  the  identity 
of  people,  and  destroys  the  equilibrium  of  society.  How  is 
a  man  to  know  himself — or  anyone  else — if  we  are  to  be 
eternally  masquerading,  wearing  disguises  instead  of  cos- 
tumes? No,  you'd  get  the  dress  and  hat  that  really  be- 
longed to  you,  and  you'd  always  be  looking  your  best.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  anyone's  proposing  a  change  in  the  drapery 
of  Raphael's  Madonnas,  or  in  the  color  scheme  of  Titian's 
costumes?  or  a  change  of  style  in  the  drapery  of  the  women 
of  the  pediment  east  of  the  Parthenon  ?  or  a  redistribution  of 
the  ornament  on  the  temple  itself,  or  a  change  in  the  color 
of  its  marble?  or  a  transposition  or  substitution  of  words 
or  notes  in  our  great  poems  and  songs?" 

"That's  the  way  it  ought  to  be  with  suits  of  clothes,"  he 
concluded,  when  the  tide  of  his  eloquence  had  poured  itself 
out,  "and  that's  the  way  it  ought  to  be  with  dresses,  and 

hats! "And  then," — here  a  new  idea  came  to  him — ■ 

"after  a  year  or  two  you'd  be  so  accustomed  to  putting  them 
on  that  you'd  never  be  late  for  lectures  or  church And 
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think  of  the  economy  of  it,  when  you  wouldn't  have  to  order 
and  retrim  and  make  over  every  season!  How  much  more 
time  to  be  about  real  business,  and  how  much  more  money 
for  charities!" 

The  professor  of  household  decoration  sniffed,  and  shook 
her  head. 

She  could  have  argued  it  out;  was  she  not  a  product  of 
coeducation  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  hadn't  she  taken 
higher  marks  in  logic  than  any  one  of  the  fifty  men  in  the 
class? 

But  she  chose  the  shorter  and  more  satisfactory  method 
of  settling  the  question,  and  said,  in  the  most  smilingly  un- 
convinced way : 

"That's  just  like  a  man!" 

The  Professor  endured  this  demolition  of  his  theory  with 
philosophic  resignation.  Next  time,  he  would  go  for 
sympathy  to  someone  with  broader  ideas  of  art— or  a  smaller 
salary.  Necessity  might  be  the  mother  of  art,  as  well  as 
of  invention. 

With  an  apology  to  the  professor  of  household  decoration 
for  the  warmth  of  his  language,  and  a  complimentary  refer- 
ence to  her  Scheme  199  for  the  decoration  of  a  college 
professor's  living  room,  salary  $600,  which  he  noticed  in 
outline  on  a  chart,  he  took  his  leave. 

"A  rather  agreeable  person,"  she  thought;  "but  with  very 
peculiar  ideas  about  dress." 

Grant  Showerman 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 


II 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  A  STANDARD  COLLEGE1 

My  first  experience  with  a  college  faculty  was  at  Williams 
College  in  1886-7,  when  I  was  instructor  of  Greek  there, 
and  used  weekly  to  attend  the  old-fashioned  faculty  meet- 
ing which  had  been  established  from  time  immemorial. 
All  questions  were  discust  by  everybody;  discussion  was 
interminable;  action  on  any  subject  was  most  difficult  to 
secure.  Personal  differences  sometimes  developed;  and  the 
general  impression  left  on  my  mind  is  that  of  a  big  family 
council  talking  things  over  at  wearisome  length,  and  with 
difficulty  getting  results.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Williams 
College,  like  most  other  colleges  of  the  United  States,  has 
long  given  up  the  attempt  to  administer  the  business  of 
college  life  by  a  weekly  general  faculty  meeting.  The 
pressure  of  increasing  college  business  has  made  this  primi- 
tive, simple  democracy  impossible. 

Before  I  became  President  of  Whitman  College,  I  visited 
Stanford  University,  in  1894,  on  my  wav  back  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  I  spent  the  day  with  President  Jordan, 
who  seemed  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  me  because  I 
was  the  president-elect  of  a  little  college  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  he  said:  "I  have  one 
piece  of  advice  to  give  you;  never  hold  a  faculty  meeting." 
When  I  asked  him  the  reason  for  this  strange  advice,  which 
I  confess  thoroly  startled  me,  he  replied  that  the  hold- 
ing of  faculty  meetings  inevitably  led  to  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  faculty,  and  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  the 
forming  of  parties  in  the  faculty  was  never  to  get  the  faculty 
together  except  perhaps  for  a  yearly  meeting. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  did  not  follow  his  advice  on 
becoming    President    of    Whitman    College.     I    found    an 

1  Paper  read  before  the  Conference  of  the  Colleges  of  the  Interior,  at 
Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.,  April  25,  191 2. 

■  19 
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institution  of  very  few  students  and  a  faculty  of  only 
eight  members.  The  administrative  problems  were  slight 
and  the  chief  work  to  be  done  consisted  in  the  development 
of  relations  with  the  outside  world  and  the  securing  of 
money  and  of  students.  As  the  institution  grew  larger, 
and  the  faculty  increased  in  number,  the  original  simple 
democracy,  whereby  all  members  of  the  faculty  past  judg- 
ment on  every  question,  was  naturally  modified  by  the 
appointment  of  committees,  to  each  of  which  was  delegated 
some  specific  function.  The  faculty,  as  in  most  of  the 
smaller  American  colleges,  was  an  undefined  body  without 
precise  duties  and  with  no  constitutional  organization. 

The  development  of  committee  form  of  government 
continued  until  at  the  end  of  last  year  we  had  some  sixteen 
committees  to  look  after  the  necessary  functions  of  college 
administration,  with  each  member  of  the  faculty  on  at 
least  two,  and  perhaps  three,  committees.  These  com- 
mittees had  in  no  case  power  to  act  unless  specifically  di- 
rected by  the  faculty,  and  the  work  of  each  committee 
was  almost  invariably  done  by  the  chairman,  in  many 
cases  the  committee  being  not  even  called  together.  Since 
any  piece  of  business  must  necessarily  be  assigned  first 
to  a  committee  and  then  reported  on  by  that  committee 
to  the  faculty,  it  came  about  that  a  serious  delay  frequently 
resulted,  and  that  matters  which  might  be  acted  on  promptly 
were  deferred  for  weeks,  sometimes  for  months. 

Before  outlining  a  plan  of  organization  for  the  more 
effective  administration  of  college  life,  let  me  remind  you 
of  the  three  fundamental  problems  with  which  the  college 
has  to  deal.  These  are,  first,  the  curriculum  and  its 
administration;  second,  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
student  life;  and  third,  faculty  organization  and  adminis- 
tration. With  the  first  of  these  problems  I  am  not  now 
concerned,  but  by  the  organization  of  a  standard  college 
I  mean  the  adequate  solution  of  the  two  remaining  problems, 
viz.,  the  supervision  and  direction  of  student  life  and  facidty 
organization  and  administration. 

Within  the  last  few  years  certain  definite  criticisms  have 
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been  made  of  the  American  college,  which  I  briefly  sum- 
marize: 

(1)  The  problem  of  the  direction  of  student  life  has  not 
been  sufficiently  recognized.  The  administration  of  the 
curriculum  has  usurped  the  chief  place  in  our  attention, 
and  the  question  of  personal  care  for  each  individual  student 
has  fallen  into  the  background.  The  college  looks  care- 
fully at  the  scholastic  standing  of  the  student,  and  many 
institutions  now  pride  themselves  upon  the  number  of 
freshmen  who  are  "plucked"  each  year  for  lack  of  scholar- 
ship, but  the  greater  part  of  student  life  is  outside  the 
classroom,  and  an  institution  has  not  done  its  full  duty 
by  the  students  who  are  entrusted  to  it  when  it  relies  solely 
upon  scholastic  standards  for  directing  and  moulding 
student  life.  The  inefficiency  of  the  American  college  lies 
largely  in  this  field,  partly  because  of  the  absence  of  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  extra-scholastic  activities,  and  partly 
because  of  an  inadequate  organization. 

(2)  The  teaching  in  the  American  colleges  has  been 
exposed  to  well  deserved  criticism.  I  believe  that  there 
is  no  department  in  the  field  of  American  education  where 
methods  of  teaching  have  been  so  generally  poor,  so  lacking 
in  sound  pedagogical  principle,  as  in  the  American  college. 
I  have  had  personal  experience  with  a  number  of  institu- 
tions, and  as  I  look  back  upon  my  educational  experience 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  most  cases  the  teaching  that  I  found 
in  college  was  singularly  poor.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
best  high  schools  of  the  present  day  would  tolerate  for  a 
single  semester  the  kind  of  teaching  which  I  found  in  some 
of  our  best  colleges  by  college  professors  of  eminent  scholar- 
ship. The  chief  need  in  the  world  of  American  education 
at  the  present  time  is  an  improvement  in  teaching  methods, 
and  the  quality  of  our  education  will  not  become  vitally 
effective  until  the  quality  of  American  teaching  has  radically 
improved.  The  American  college  is  perhaps  the  chief 
offender  in  this  respect,  tho  lack  of  adequate  supervision 
is  characteristic  of  the  entire  American  educational  system. 

(3)  Besides  these  points,  the  lack  of  adequate  personal 
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direction  for  student  life,  and  the  lack  of  supervision  for 
teaching  methods,  the  American  college,  with  its  old  demo- 
cratic method  of  general  faculty  control,  is  cumbersome, 
dilatory,  and  inefficient.  I  wish  to  suggest  a  plan  of  or- 
ganization which  we  are  now  introducing  at  Whitman 
College,  and  which  will,  I  believe,  effectively  meet  these 
valid  criticisms.  The  plan  aims  to  supply  an  organization 
for  the  more  efficient  direction  of  personal  student  life, 
responsibility  for  the  stimulation  and  supervision  of  teaching 
when  necessary,  and  the  prompter  and  more  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  college  affairs. 

A  good  many  colleges  have  of  late  been  trying  a  different 
experiment  to  solve  the  first  problem,  viz.,  the  appointment 
of  a  single  dean  in  colleges  for  men,  to  have  entire  charge 
of  the  discipline  and  personal  supervision  of  the  students. 
Such  an  officer  relieves  the  faculty  practically  of  all  responsi- 
bility in  such  matters,  attends  to  the  recording  of  absences, 
receives  excuses,  and  is  supposed  to  exercise  a  close  paternal 
supervision  over  the  life  of  the  institution.  An  ideal  man 
in  such  a  position  may  accomplish  a  great  deal  by  the  power 
of  warm  sympathy  with  students,  sound  judgment,  and 
impressive  personality,  but  a  fundamental  objection  to 
the  plan  lies,  in  my  mind,  in  the  fact  that  it  relieves  the 
members  of  the  faculty  of  their  sense  of  responsibility  for 
directing  student  life.  In  a  small  college,  where  the  in- 
fluence of  personality  is  the  chief  asset  and  claim  to  dis- 
tinction, it  is  important  that  each  member  of  the  faculty 
should  be  quickened  to  a  high  sense  of  responsibility  for 
interest  in  students  outside  of  the  classroom.  I  believe 
that  a  more  effective  organization  can  be  formed  to  throw 
back  upon  the  individual  members  of  the  faculty,  under 
proper  leadership,  the  responsibility  for  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  and  friendly  relations  with  the  students. 
The  most  important  thing  which  you  can  do  for  the  young 
men  and  women  who  go  to  your  institution  is  not  just  to 
give  them  vigorous  and  stimulating  teaching  in  the  class- 
room, but  to  associate  with  them  in  such  human  and  easy 
relationships  that  the  influence  of  your  faculty's  culture 
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and  spiritual  life  will  affect  them  directly  and  permeate 
the  whole  student  body.  The  device  of  a  single  dean 
without  other  organization  does  not  encourage  this  tendency. 
Moreover,  it  leaves  the  second  problem  unsolved,  or  com- 
plicates it  by  dividing  authority  between  the  dean  and  the 
faculty.     And  now  to  my  alternative  solution : 

The  work  of  a  college  is  divided  into  five  different  de- 
partments: the  executive,  the  financial,  the  pedagogical, 
student  life,  and  college  extension. 

(1)  In  a  standard  college  the  president  has  his  functions 
largely  in  the  first  of  these  departments,  the  executive. 
He  is  not  a  teacher  but  a  business  organizer,  who  must 
give  inspiration  to  all  phases  of  college  life  and  be  a  safe 
guide  in  the  development  of  the  institution.  In  most 
cases  his  activity  is  necessarily  extended  over  into  the  second 
department,  the  financial,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  college 
presidents  will  some  day  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
being  chiefly  money  getters. 

(2)  The  financial  department  of  a  standard  college  need 
not  be  considered  by  me  at  any  length.  It  necessarily 
involves  a  treasurer,  who  is  responsible  for  the  keeping 
of  the  endowment  funds  of  the  institution  and  their  proper 
investment;  and  an  assistant  treasurer  or  bursar,  who  will 
take  charge  of  all  expenditures  for  current  expense  and 
supervise  the  entire  plant.  A  modern  system  of  book- 
keeping must  be  installed  which  will  give  an  accurate  and 
up-to-date  account  of  the  finances  of  the  institution  at 
any  given  date.  If,  in  addition  to  these  two  officers,  the 
college  is  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  a  finan- 
cial agent,  or  secretary,  who  is  able  to  procure  for  it  the 
funds  which  it  invariably  needs,  its  financial  organization 
will  be  ideal. 

(3)  The  pedagogical  department  has  for  its  object  the 
securing  of  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  teaching  in 
the  best  possible  environment.  It  includes  the  care  and 
development  of  the  college  library,  the  common  laboratory 
of  all  departments,  the  development  and  correlation  of  all 
the  laboratories,  the  function  of  recording  the  grades  of  all 
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students,  and  the  function  of  supervision  and  stimulation 
of  the  teachers  of  the  institution.  That  college  is  truly- 
efficient  whose  pedagogical  department  is  alive  and  active. 
A  well  equipped  and  up-to-date  library,  a  thoro  system  of 
records  by  which  the  full  data,  both  scholastic  and  personal, 
concerning  every  student  are  immediately  available  to 
a  member  of  the  faculty  or  a  parent,  and  a  system  for 
what  I  call  pedagogical  stimulation,  will  make  a  college  far 
more  efficient  than  most  colleges  are  at  the  present  day. 

(4)  The  department  of  student  life  is  fully  as  important 
as  the  pedagogical  department.  What  are  the  agencies 
by  which  you  benefit  your  students  outside  the  classroom? 
You  will,  I  think,  all  agree  that  the  human  relationships 
which  you  can  establish  with  your  students  are  the  most 
valuable  influence  to  them.  You  have  faculty  members 
in  the  student  clubs,  or  fraternities  and  sororities,  and  the 
influence  of  such  a  member  can  be  of  extraordinary  value. 
You  have  a  daily  chapel  exercise  which  is  supposed  to 
develop  their  religious  nature,  and  in  athletics,  debating, 
and  the  giving  of  plays,  a  few  students  come  into  outside 
relations  with  certain  members  of  the  faculty,  but  is  there 
any  carefully  devised  plan  for  organizing  these  haphazard 
relations?  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  more  can  be  done 
to  promote  a  keener  life  on  the  part  of  our  students  by 
assigning  some  phase  of  this  duty  to  individual  members 
of  the  faculty,  with  full  responsibility  under  proper  leader- 
ship. I  do  not  believe  in  undermining  student  initiative 
or  developing  an  institution  where  the  influence  of  the 
faculty  is  so  strong  that  the  independence  and  initiative 
power  of  students  will  be  diminished.  The  ideal  adjust- 
ment is  where  a  close  and  friendly  cooperation  is  found, 
where  the  faculty  enter  naturally  and  helpfully  into  the 
various  fields  of  student  life,  and  the  students  are  thereby 
stimulated  to  a  finer  and  more  vigorous  life,  intellectual, 
moral  and  social,  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  the  little 
country  town  or  crude  western  environment  from  which 
most  of  them  have  come. 

(5)  In  the  department  of  extension  I  would  include  that 
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work  of  all  those  present  faculty  committees  which  are 
looking  out  upon  the  world  for  the  general  purpose  of  se- 
curing students  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  institu- 
tion. To  such  committees  as  those  on  admission,  on 
catalog,  on  classification,  on  secondary  schools,  on  publicity, 
and  on  printing,  is  now  frequently  added  a  committee  on 
extension  work  which  endeavors  to  minister  to  the  neigh- 
boring and  local  communities  more  directly  than  was 
common  in  the  past. 

The  plan  of  organization  which  I  suggest  is  that  of, 
first,  having  a  separate  administrative  head  for  each  of 
these  five  departments;  and  since  the  president  and  treasurer 
are  the  natural  heads  of  the  first  two  departments,  the 
executive  and  the  financial,  the  plan  involves  the  establish- 
ment of  three  new  administrative  officers,  to  be  selected 
out  of  the  faculty  (whether  permanently  or  by  rotation 
is  a  matter  for  difference  of  opinion),  these  heads,  or  deans, 
to  be  given  responsibility  for  the  general  direction  of  the 
work  of  their  respective  departments.  Then,  second,  in 
each  of  these  departments,  under  such  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent leader,  I  would  assign  the  members  of  the  faculty 
each  to  some  specific  function,  with  power  to  act  under 
certain  cases,  with  a  weekly  conference  of  the  department 
for  wider  questions,  leaving  new  questions,  or  those  in- 
volving important  principles,  to  be  referred,  when  necessary, 
to  the  full  faculty  at  its  monthly  business  meeting.  By 
this  plan,  for  example,  the  pedagogical  department  would 
be  organized  by  a  chairman,  or  dean,  and  with  at  least 
three  specific  functions,  viz :  the  library  and  laboratories, 
'  records,  and  stimulation  of  teaching.  The  science  heads 
should  submit  their  requisitions  for  apparatus  to  be  properly 
equalized  by  this  department.  It  should  keep  complete 
records,  personal  and  scholastic,  of  every  student,  under- 
graduate or  alumnus.  It  should  devise  plans  for 
stimulating  the  entire  teaching  force.  The  department  of 
student  life  would  be  organized  with  a  chairman,  or  dean, 
and  individual  members  of  the  faculty  would  be  given 
such  specific  functions  as  the  matter  of  calendar,  degrees, 
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examinations,  graduate  appo  ntments,  lectures,  physical 
training,  religious  life,  and  social  life.  I  name  these  as 
illustrations,  and  not  because  I  think  they  represent  a 
perfect  classification  of  the  functions  which  would  neces- 
sarily belong  under  a  department  of  student  life,  but 
instead  of  having  a  committee  on  degrees,  for  example, 
or  on  calendar,  I  would  have  a  single  member  of  the  faculty 
take  charge  of  that  matter,  to  investigate  where  necessary, 
to  act  when  action  is  called  for,  and  to  confer  with  the  whole 
department  at  its  regular  meeting,  where  necessary.  In 
case  of  unusually  important  questions,  the  department 
could  refer  the  matter  to  the  faculty,  but  in  most  cases  the 
individual  would  be  able  to  act,  and  the  departmental 
committee  woidd  have  only  occasional  appeals.  Each 
major-professor  is  expected  to  act  as  the  adviser  and  friend 
of  each  of  those  students  who  have  elected  his  study  as 
their  "major."  In  a  similar  way  the  extension  department 
would  have  a  chairman,  or  dean,  at  its  head,  and  would 
plan  for  developing  the  extension  work  of  the  institution 
under  his  chairmanship,  members  of  the  faculty  becoming 
responsible  individually  for  such  matters  as  admission, 
the  catalog,  the  classification  of  students,  extension  work, 
scholarships,  secondary  schools,  publicity  and  printing. 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  much  experience  with  the  inner 
life  of  a  college  know  that  the  work  of  such  present  stand- 
ing committees  is  almost  invariably  done  by  one  man,  and 
that  the  organization  of  a  committee  of  three  or  more 
is  a  superfluity  and  cause  of  delay.  I  would  recognize 
the  importance  of  giving  responsibility  to  individuals, 
and  would  ask  a  member  of  the  faculty  to  master  one  of 
these  separate  functions,  giving  him  power  to  act  in  all 
matters  which  did  not  involve  principles  for  faculty  con- 
sideration or  the  outlay  of  money,  which  would  neces- 
sarily be  referred  to  the  financial  department  and  its 
business  committee.  Each  of  these  departments  will  have 
a  regular  office  and  time  of  meeting,  with  the  power  of 
revision  over  the  work  of  the  several  individual  members. 
What  will  be  gained  by  such  a  form  of  organization? 
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First,  promptness;  second,  efficiency  thru  individual  re- 
sponsibility; third,  more  careful  attention  given  by  a  larger 
number  of  people  to  the  main  problems  of  college  life; 
fourth,  the  development  of  administrative  ability  in  those 
members  of  the  faculty  who  have  the  gift;  fifth,  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  institution  both  as  regards  faculty 
and  students,  by  providing  for  a  closer  and  keener  super- 
vision. I  believe  that  the  wholesomeness  of  the  relations 
between  facidty  and  students  will  not  be  impaired  by  this 
assignment  of  individual  members  of  the  faculty  to  specific 
duties.  Whatever  tendency  to  separation  in  the  faculty 
might  be  brought  about  by  this  differentiation  will  be 
overcome  by  the  weekly  department  meeting  and  the 
monthly  faculty  business  meeting,  where  the  common 
problems  of  the  college  world  are  talked  over  together. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  within  a  year  or  two  concerning 
the  successful  working  of  this  plan  of  organization.  Its 
aim  is  to  render  the  college  efficient  in  all  the  phases  of  its 
activity.  The  supreme  question  concerning  any  institu- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  how  efficiently  does  it  realize 
its  aims.  The  aim  of  the  standard  college  is  to  develop 
the  whole  man  and  woman  into  the  largest  mental  and  moral 
stature,  and  I  believe  that  it  needs  to  use  more  fully  the 
personal  power  latent  in  its  faculty. 

Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose 

Whitman  College 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


Ill 

DIFFERENTIATED  PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY  FOR 
OLDER  CHILDREN  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

In  attempting  to  compare  American  with  European  sys- 
tems of  education,  the  writer  has  reached  the  following 
conclusions,  among  others :  (a)  In  the  education  of  younger 
children,  of  approximately  the  ages  5  to  12,  American 
elementary  schools  compare  favorably  in  spirit,  methods 
and  results  with  corresponding  schools  in  European  coun- 
tries; but  (b),  on  the  other  hand,  American  schools  are  as 
a  rule  relatively  inefficient,  so  far  as  the  education  of  the 
large  majority  of  children  of  the  ages  from  12  to  16  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  phases  of  this  subject 
worthy  of  fuller  consideration  : 

(a)  American  children  go  to  school  willingly  during 
their  earlier  years.  The  classroom  discipline  in  the  lower 
grades  is  mild  and  the  atmosphere  homelike.  Teachers 
are  interested,  and  usually  appear  to  be  equal  to  the  tasks 
set  before  them.  The  program  of  studies  presents  certain 
definite  goals  in  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic, 
in  which  subjects  progress  is,  as  a  rule,  obvious.  Other 
subjects  of  study  of  a  less  formal  nature,  such  as  general 
reading  and  literature,  music,  drawing,  hygiene,  practical 
arts  and  nature  study  serve  to  vitalize  the  more  formal 
subjects.  The  children  gain  steadily  in  powers  of  expres- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time,  grow  in  general  experience 
and  powers  of  appreciation. 

(b)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  in  the  case  of  retarded  children  beyond 
the  ages  of  11  or  12,  teachers  in  American  schools  often 
have  great  difficulty  in  making  their  work  interesting  and 
significant  to  their  puplis.  Some  subjects,  such  as  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  arithmetic  have  had  their  most  interest- 
's 
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ing  phases  presented  in  the  lower  grades.  After  the  age 
of  12,  in  most  American  schools,  little  visible  progress  is 
made  in  ability  to  read  aloud,  to  use  the  pen,  to  compose, 
to  sing,  to  speak  effective  English  and  to  perform  the  simpler 
operations  in  arithmetic.  For  these  older  pupils,  educa- 
tional goals,  as  formulated,  seem  to  lack  in  purposefulness. 
The  outlines  of  study  in  such  subjects  as  geography,  history 
and  literature  tend  to  be  over-ambitious,  whilst  pedagogical 
methods  employed  in  teaching  arithmetic,  drawing  and 
the  various  phases  of  English  expression  are  often  unsound. 
In  home  and  library  reading,  as  a  rule,  older  pupils  continue 
to  manifest  a  growing  capacity  and  interest,  but  in  most 
other  subjects  attention  and  application  are  weak  and  the 
results  uncertain.  The  older  and  less  ambitious  teachers 
transform  nearly  all  the  work  of  these  grades  into  a  dull 
drill  in  which  routine  memorization  plays  the  largest  part. 
The  younger  and  more  ambitious  teachers  seem  often  to 
be  wrestling  with  tasks  that  are  beyond  them.  Manual 
training,  arithmetic  and  history  are  often  taught  by  women 
teachers  who  seem  unable  to  make  these  subjects  vital 
and  significant  to  the  boys  of  their  classes. 

(c)  A  considerable  percentage  of  boys  and  girls  of  12  to 
15  years  of  age  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  retarded 
class,  being  from  two  to  five  grades  behind  the  point  at 
which  they  should  have  been  had  they  entered  school 
at  the  usual  age  and  made  steady  progress  thereafter. 
For  these  retarded  pupils,  the  work  of  the  lower  grades 
is  manifestly  unsuited.  A  boy  of  13  in  a  fourth  grade 
is  usually  an  educational  misfit  of  the  most  pronounced 
character  no  matter  how  excellent  the  teaching  in  that 
grade  may  be.  It  is  seldom  that  teachers  of  the  lower 
grades  are  able  to  take  personal  interest  in  retarded  pupils. 
They  have  neither  the  time,  ability  nor  disposition  to  deal 
with  pedagogical  problems  presented  by  older  boys  and 
girls. 

(d)  At  or  about  the  age  of  14  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  American  children  enter  the  public  high  school. 
More  than  half  of  these,  as  a  rule,  will  attend  not  over 
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two  years.  At  present,  something  over  one  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  in  constant  at- 
tendance on  secondary  schools.  No  longer  do  these  schools 
attract  only  the  children  of  cultivated  homes  or  of  parents 
having  ample  means.  Laborers  and  other  persons  of 
moderate  means  now  send  their  children  in  large  numbers 
to  high  school  for  one  or  two  years  of  education  beyond 
that  obtainable  in  the  elementary  school.  But  for  those 
pupils  who  stay  but  one  to  two  years  in  the  high  school 
the  usual  programs  of  studj'  are  ineffective  and  barren. 
The  first  two  years  of  the  traditional  high  school  program 
offers,  as  a  rule,  but  a  limited  range  of  subjects  and  these 
are  of  an  essentially  preparatory  nature.  Algebra,  geometry, 
ancient  and  modern  foreign  languages,  ancient  history, 
English  literature,  and  English  expression — these  represent 
the  staple  program  and  their  pedagogic  treatment  is  com- 
monly formal  and  abstract.  Teachers  of  the  first  and 
second  year  subjects  in  the  high  school  are  often  young, 
inexperienced  and  without  special  training.  The  formal 
courses  presented  in  English,  foreign  language,  mathematics 
and  similar  subjects  may  be  the  best  preparation  for  pupils 
destined  to  finish  high  school  work  and  pass  into  college, 
but  any  careful  examination  of  the  work  of  those  classes  of 
students  who  are  not  preparing  for  college  will  show  that  the 
educational  outcome  for  them  is  small  indeed.  Not  in- 
frequently, the  character  of  the  work  presented  and  the 
methods  employed  exert  a  decidedly  negative  influence 
in  the  shape  of  a  destruction  of  intellectual  interests  and 
the  creation  of  distaste  for  all  forms  of  study  and  school 
work.  Everywhere  in  our  high  schools  may  be  found  large 
numbers  of  pupils  of  only  moderate  ability  and  ambition 
who  are  being  educated  in  the  company  of  others  who  are 
destined  to  go  to  college.  The  less  bright  pupils  are  handi- 
capped at  every  stage  of  their  educational  career.  Even 
when  commercial  subjects  and  the  practical  arts  are  in- 
troduced into  high  school  currieulums,  these  subjects  are 
either  inaccessible  to  first  and  second  year  pupils  or  else 
are  treated  in  a  formal  manner  as  introductory  to  some- 
thing more  substantial  to  come  later.     It  is  often  said  that 
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the  rapid  increase  in  attendance  on  high  schools  is  proof 
of  the  satisfactory  character  of  their  early  work.  There 
is  little  substantial  evidence  that  this  is  the  case,  however. 
The  large  increase  of  attendance  is  primarily  due  to  social 
changes  and  the  ambition  of  parents  that  their  children 
shall  not  enter  on  vocational  occupations  too  soon  and 
shall  not  in  the  meantime  remain  idle.  A  constantly 
enlarging  proportion  of  parents  desire  to  provide  a  cultural 
education  for  their  children  beyond  the  fourteenth  year. 
They  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  carry  the  burden  be- 
yond the  sixteenth  year  of  the  life  of  the  boy  or  girl,  the  age 
at  which  the  nature  of  the  pupil  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
calls  of  industry  on  the  other  are  apt  to  unite  in  effectively 
appealing  to  the  vocational  interests  of  young  people. 
Nowhere  in  American  secondary  education  is  a  systematic 
provision  made  for  the  cultural  education  of  youths  from 
14  to  16  years  of  age.  For  pupils  who  drop  out  at  this 
later  age,  therefore,  the  charge  must  hold  that  the  latter 
part  of  their  education  has  been  relatively  ineffective. 

If  the  education  of  American  children  of  12  to  16  years 
of  age  is  to  be  rendered  more  effective,  several  kinds  of 
constructive  action  are  necessary.  Teachers  may  be  better 
trained;  more  scientific  pedagogical  methods  in  subjects 
already  taught  may  be  devised;  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  home  and  other  educational  agencies  may  be  increased ; 
and  vocational  schools  for  children  over  14  years  of  age, 
paralleling  schools  devoted  to  liberal  education,  may  be 
organized.  Obviously,  the  traditional  European  practise 
of  making  relatively  more  costly  provision  for  children  of 
the  more  favored  classes,  as  such,  can  not  be  tolerated  in 
America.  Equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  guiding  principle  in  whatever  may  be  done  in 
public  schools. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  most  necessary 
changes  towards  rendering  the  phases  of  education  here  under 
consideration  more  effective  are  essentially  administrative. 
They  involve  an  increasing  flexibility  in   curriculums   and 
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more  purposeful  programs  of  study  than  are  at  present 
available.  The  special  problems  involved  may  be  pre- 
sented in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  questions  to  which,  for 
the  sake  of  eliciting  discussion,  tentative  answers  expressing 
one  point  of  view  are  appended  : 

(a)  Is  not  the  uniform  program  of  study  now  commonly 
obtaining  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  American 
elementary  school  over-loaded  with  different  subjects? 

English  literature,  the  various  branches  of  English  ex- 
pression, history,  geography,  arithmetic,  drawing,  practical 
arts,  hygiene  and  music  are  always  found;  attempts  are 
constantly  being  made  to  introduce  into  the  upper  grades 
such  subjects  as  foreign  language,  algebra,  constructive 
geometry,  bookkeeping  and  special  phases  of  industrial 
arts.  In  many  of  these  studies,  the  standards  are  neces- 
sarily superficial  to  a  marked  degree.  For  the  teaching 
of  some  of  them,  schools  are  quite  lacking  in  suitable  equip- 
ment, and  teachers  are  deficient  in  training.  It  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  prevailing  effort  in  American 
elementary  education  to  keep  the  program  of  study  uniform 
for  all  children  alike  leads  to  superficiality,  mal-adapta- 
tion  and  an  over-taxing  of  the  resources  of  the  average 
teacher. 

(b)  Is  it  desirable  that  in  our  American  elementary 
schools,  opportunities  should  exist  for  the  beginnings  of 
foreign  language  study  on  the  part  of  such  pupils  as  need 
or  desire  it,  at  or  about  the  age  of  12? 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  foreign  language,  rightly 
taught,  can  be  more  effectively  learned  at  the  age  of  12 
than  later.  The  most  conspicuous  advantage  possesst 
by  European  school  children  over  American  is  found  in 
the  opportunities  afforded  them  to  begin  foreign  language 
study  relatively  early.  Probably  few  American  children, 
as  compared  with  European,  should  be  induced  to  study 
a  foreign  language;  but  there  are  the  best  of  reasons  why 
opportunities  should  exist  for  those  who  have  special 
talents  in  this  direction  or  for  whom  a  higher  education 
is  a  matter  of  strong  probability.     It  should  be  evident, 
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however,  that  it  is  easily  possible  to  waste  time  in  the  study 
of  foreign  languages.  Unless  such  languages  are  taught 
by  effective  pedagogical  methods,  time  devoted  to  this 
field  may  be  wholly  misspent.  Only  in  one  way  can  such 
study  be  made  effective.  Special  classes  must  be  formed 
of  those  having  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  subject,  and  competent  special  teaching 
provided.  It  is  evident  that  this  can  only  be  brought 
about  thru  the  inauguration  of  a  flexible  program  of  ele- 
mentary education  for  the  upper  grades.  Obviously, 
objection  should  be  made  to  any  program  of  elementary 
education  making  mandatory  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. Attempts  of  this  character  commonly  fail  in  the 
American  scheme  of  elementary  education,  and  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  they  should  fail. 

(c)  Is  it  desirable  that  pupils  of  12  to  14  years  of  age 
should  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  take  substantial 
courses  in  the  practical  arts? 

Every  administrator  is  aware  that  a  considerable  number 
of  boys  and  girls  find  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  practical 
arts  opportunities  for  expression  and  interest  not  to  be 
obtained  in  other  subjects.  The  introduction  of  manual 
training  and  manual  arts  has  accomplished  something  in 
this  direction.  Nevertheless,  the  i'A  or  2  hours  per  week 
usually  devoted  to  this  subject  is  insufficient  time  in  which 
to  produce  satisfactory  results  either  for  pupils  or  teachers. 
There  is  no  defensible  reason  why  the  school  day  should  not 
be  longer  for  older  children  than  is  found  in  the  prevailing 
practise  at  present;  and  there  are  good  reasons  why  special 
classes  in  the  practical  arts,  employing  as  much  as  ten  or 
twelve  hours  per  week,  should  be  organized.  Obviously, 
such  courses  should  not  be  made  obligatory  upon  all  pupils 
but  should  be  alternative  to  other  types  of  work  having 
demonstrated  educational  value.  Here  again,  flexibility 
in  the  program  of  education  for  older  children  should  be 
permitted. 

(d)  Is  it  desirable  that  pupils  of  from  12  to  14  years  of 
age  should  have  as  an  option,   alternative   to  courses  in 
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foreign  language  or  in  practical  arts,  in  the  elementary 
school,  a  course  of  from  eight  to  ten  hours  per  week,  con- 
sisting primarily  of  commercial  arithmetic,  the  beginnings 
of  bookkeeping,  business  penmanship,  business  English 
and  typewriting? 

Such  a  course  would  offer  fairly  definite  goals  and  would 
tend  to  produce  on  the  part  of  pupils  electing  it  fairly 
definite  and  tangible  educational  results.  A  certain  measure 
of  preparation  for  some  future  vocation  would  undoubtedly 
follow  from  this  as  from  courses  previously  discust,  altho 
the  vocational  aim  for  children  of  the  elementary  school 
period  should  never  be  dominant.  Typewriting,  business 
English,  etc.,  are  subjects  that  can  readily  be  learned  by 
pupils  from  12  to  14  years  of  age. 

(e)  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  is  it  not  practicable  and 
desirable,  where  upper  grade  classes  are  sufficientlynumerous, 
to  organize  the  higher  work  of  the  elementary  school  in 
such  a  way  that  certain  studies  such  as  English  literature, 
English  expression,  history,  civics,  geography,  music,  hy- 
giene, and  the  like  shall  be  taken  in  common  by  all  pupils; 
while,  in  addition,  any  one  of  four  possible  options  may  be 
taken  by  groups  of  pupils  to  complete  their  respective 
programs  of  study;  these  options  to  consist  of  (A)  a  foreign 
language  and  mathematics;  (B)  practical  arts  (for  boys), 
arithmetic  and  drawing;  (C)  practical  arts  (for  girls), 
arithmetic  and  art  study;  and  (D)  commercial  subjects? 

As  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  is  now  organized 
such  alternative  programs  would  seem  to  present  the 
maximum  possible  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  different 
classes  of  young  people.  Each  program  would  involve 
desirable  forms  and  amounts  of  general  education,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  certain  studies  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  those  various  groups  of  children 
who  would  probably  desire  to  prepare  for  college  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  for  vocational  schools  and  for 
practical  life. 

(f)  In  order  that  such  a  plan  might  be  made  adminis- 
tratively feasible,  would  it  not  be  practicable  in  cities  and 
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other  populous  centers  to  establish  separate  schools  for 
children  from  12  to  14  years  of  age,  leaving  the  education 
of  children  under  12  to  local  schools,  staffed,  perhaps,  en- 
tirely by  women  teachers  and  principals? 

(g)  Would  not  such  concentration  of  the  older  pupils 
make  possible  the  introduction  of  departmental  teaching, 
the  employment  of  a  larger  proportion  of  men  teachers, 
and  a  more  satisfactory  working  equipment  for  older  chil- 
dren? 

In  the  city  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  is  found  a  central 
school  of  this  character,  containing  about  one-third  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  of  that  city.  Children 
may  come  to  this  school  from  any  part  of  Fitchburg.  In 
it  the  children  may  take  any  one  of  four  programs  of  study, 
substantially  as  outlined  above.  It  is  expected  that  pupils 
finishing  any  one  of  these  divisions  will  find  in  the  high 
school  or  in  vocational  schools  opportunities  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  their  work.  The  advantages  here  found  to 
result  from  the  concentration  of  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
are  many.  Apart  from  the  possible  adaption  of  the  cur- 
riculum to  the  needs  of  pupils,  disciplinary  difficulties  are 
lessened  and  a  more  effective  contact  with  the  high  school 
is  made  possible.  The  esprit  de  corps  of  such  a  school 
becomes  marked. 

fh)  Is  the  plan  herein  proposed  an  effective  substitute 
for  the  intermediate  high  school,  as  this  is  known  in  certain 
of  the  western  cities  of  the  United  States? 

For  many  years  articles  have  appeared  in  educational 
magazines  defending  the  six  years'  high  school  plan.  This 
is  designed  to  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  elementary 
school  period  to  six  years.  Most  of  the  arguments  urged 
in  favor  of  the  six  years  high  school  are  sound,  provided 
such  a  high  school  could  give  due  consideration  to  the  vary- 
ing educational  needs  of  the  young  people  which  it  receives. 
If  the  plan  of  the  six  years  high  school  means  that  subjects 
similar  to  those  now  found  in  the  high  school  should  mon- 
opolize the  program  and  that  teaching  would  be  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  young,  untrained  college  graduates,  then 
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there  exist  reasons  for  hoping  that  another  approach  an- 
alogous to  that  described  above  be  devised  whereby  flexi- 
bility in  upper  grade  work  may  be  obtained. 

(i)  In  a  program  of  the  kind  here  discust  what  place 
should  be  made  for  retarded  children  from  12  to  14  years 
of  age? 

Obviously,  these  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  elementary  schools  organized  for  children  of  the  first 
six  grades.  They  should  be  brought  to  the  same  centers 
as  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  should  there 
be  organized  into  special  classes,  perhaps  sharing  in  some  of 
the  departmental  work  of  the  regularly  promoted  pupils. 
For  example,  the  practical  arts  work  adapted  to  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  pupils,  as  described  above,  might  in  large 
degree  be  suitable  for  retarded  pupils,  whereas  special 
departmental  classes  in  English,  arithmetic,  and  the  like, 
might  be  arranged. 

(j)  Would  there  not  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  all 
pupils  to  take  the  foreign  language  or  literary  program  de- 
scribed above,  in  view  of  the  probability  that  pupils  having 
superior  home  advantages  would  perhaps  seek  such  a  course? 

In  some  cases  this  result  would  probably  follow.  Much 
would  depend  upon  the  spirit  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
various  programs.  Experience  already  shows  that  the  right 
kind  of  a  course  in  practical  arts  would  prove  a  very  satis- 
factory alternative  to  a  modern  language  course.  No  one 
of  the  above  programs  of  study  should,  of  course,  exclude 
from  the  opportunities  for  higher  education,  but  also  it 
should  be  obvious  that  the  pursuit  of  one  of  them,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  would  entail  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages with  respect  to  the  higher  schools.  A  pupil 
taking  the  modern  language  and  algebra  program  in  the 
higher  grades  of  the  elementary  school  should  obviously 
gain  a  year  in  the  general  high  school;  whereas,  another 
pupil  taking  the  commercial  program,  described  above, 
would  possess  advantages  in  taking  up  high  school  com- 
mercial work.  A  pupil  with  the  foreign  language  would 
necessarily  require  more  time  in  the  commercial  program 
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and  the  pupil  having  the  commercial  courses  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  would  probably  require  additional  time  in 
the  general  high  school  program. 

(k)  In  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  children  from  14 
to  16  years  of  age  what  reorganization  of  the  currently 
accepted  program  of  study  is  desirable? 

In  several  states,  it  is  now  an  accepted  policy  to  provide 
vocational  schools  for  young  people  who  have  past  the 
period  of  compulsory  education,  usually  at  the  age  of  14. 
We  are  justified  in  expecting  this  movement  for  vocational 
schools  to  develop  rapidly.  But  in  the  estimation  of  the 
writer,  an  equally  great  educational  need  in  secondary 
education  at  the  present  time  is  the  organization  of  pro- 
grams of  liberal  secondary  education,  adapted  to  young 
people  who  will  probably  leave  school  at  or  about  the  age 
of  16.  To  a  great  extent,  the  doors  of  industry  and  of  the 
commercial  callings  are  closing  to  youths  under  16.  Parents 
are  increasingly  solicitous  that  their  children  shall  have  the 
advantages  of  at  least  two  years  of  education  beyond  the 
elementary  school.  The  years  from  14  to  16  in  the  life  of  the 
average  young  person  offer  great  opportunities  for  a  vital, 
liberal  education  as  this  affects  both  personal  culture  and 
civic  efficiency. 

The  secondary  school  curriculum  with  its  various  pro- 
grams of  study  now  offers  little  of  educational  value  to 
the  pupil  who  can  remain  at  most  but  two  years.  As 
indicated  above,  the  subjects  are  generally  preparatory 
to  more  advanced  study  of  a  general  or  vocational  nature. 
Methods  of  teaching  are  formal  and  ill-adapted  to  the  de- 
'  velopment  of  the  tastes,  interests  and  insights  which  should 
characterize  liberal  education.  This  condition  obtains 
even  in  the  quasi-vocational  courses,  such  as  those  designed 
to  lead  to  the  commercial  calling,  and  to  industrial  arts 
pursuits.  In  the  so-called  commercial  program  of  the 
typical  high  school,  the  subjects  of  study  for  the  first 
two  years  are  commonly  vocational  only  to  a  slight  extent, 
being  organized  and  presented  rather  with  a  view  to  the 
studies  which  are  to  be  pursued  during  the  third  and  fourth 
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years  of  the  course.     The  number  of  students  remaining 
thruout  the  course  is,  as  is  well  known,  small. 

A  complete  scheme  of  secondary  education  should 
include  not  only  one  or  more  of  the  four-year  programs  as 
now  commonly  found  but  also,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
writer,  flexible  two-year  programs  of  study,  all  containing 
English  literature,  English  expression,  general  science, 
social  science  and  an  option  from  one  of  the  four  great  fields 
of  practical  arts  study — namely,  agriculture,  industrial 
and  practial  arts,  and  commerce. 

(1)  What  are  the  principal  objections  that  may  be  urged 
against  the   administrative  changes  herein   suggested? 

These  may  be  discust  under  three  heads:  (1)  The  pro- 
posed scheme,  it  will  be  claimed,  is  more  expensive  and 
involves  administrative  difficulties.  To  a  degree  these 
objections  are  well  founded.  The  execution  of  the  plan  will 
perhaps  involve  a  considerable  increase  in  departmental 
teaching.  Teachers  under  this  arrangement  should  of  neces- 
sity command  better  salaries.  As  the  work  is  differentiated 
a  certain  amount  of  it  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  men 
teachers  only.  In  towns  and  cities  of  large  area,  it  may 
prove  necessary  to  give  financial  assistance  for  trans- 
portation to  pupils  attending  the  central  schools,  altho 
this  is  not  commonly  done  in  connection  with  high  schools. 
Flexible  programs  of  study  always  require  considerable 
effort  on  the  part  of  superintendents  and  other  adminis- 
trators in  making  necessary  adjustments.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  believed  that  both  from  the  standpoint  of  expense, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  administrative  difficulty,  the 
changes  proposed  will  be  amply  justified  in  the  greater 
educational  return   which   they   make   possible. 

(2)  It  will  be  charged  that  the  proposed  plan  is  un- 
democratic and  that  it  looks  to  a  relatively  early  segrega- 
tion of  different  groups  of  children.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  certain  faults  common  in  European  secondary  educa- 
tion are  entirely  absent  from  the  plan.  In  the  first  place, 
no  fees  are  charged  to  pupils.  Hence  all  of  the  courses 
are  equally  accessible.     Again,  the  only  qualification  to  be 
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required  for  entrance  to  any  course  is  the  ability  to  carry 
the  work  of  that  course.  There  is  no  essential  reason 
why  children  of  poor  people  should  not  take  the  longer 
programs,  if  their  parents  so  desire.  In  the  third  place, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  fullest  possible  information  will  be 
given  to  parents  and  others  in  an  advisory  relation  to  chil- 
dren with  a  view  to  assisting  them  in  making  choices  of 
appropriate  programs  of  study.  Finally,  in  all  programs 
proposed,  certain  subjects  are  presumed  to  be  taught  in 
common  and  to  all  pupils.  There  might  be  good  reasons 
for  organizing  the  classes  in  such  a  way  that  pupils  from 
all  divisions  of  a  given  school  should  be  mingled  in  groups 
wherein  the  subjects  common  to  all  programs  are  taught. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  operation  of  the  proposed  plan 
will  in  any  way  involve  an  undemocratic  segregation  of 
pupils  according  to  class. 

(3)  It  will  be  claimed  that  some  of  the  programs  in- 
volve over-emphasis  on  the  vocational  aspects  of  the  cur- 
riculum. It  will  be  observed,  of  course,  that  none  of  the 
differentiated  programs  in  the  elementary  school  or  in  the 
general  high  school  are  intended  to  be  controlled  by  the 
purpose  of  fitting  for  vocations.  Various  branches  of  the 
practical  arts  are  introduced  primarily  because  of  their 
administrative  worth  in  promoting  educational  interests 
and  in  giving  the  background  of  reality  for  the  more  ab- 
stract studies.  It  is  true  that  practical  arts  work,  as  given, 
should  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  the  development 
of  vocational  ideals  and  should  assist  the  pupil  in  finding 
the  lines  of  his  probable  vocational  strength.  Neverthe- 
less, all  programs  of  study  are  only  incidentally  vocational. 
Practical  arts  subjects  must  be  tested  primarily  by  their 
capacity  to  contribute  to  liberal  rather  than  to  vocational 
education. 

David  Sneddex 

Commissioner  of  Edication 
Boston,  Mass. 


IV 

THE  HUMANISATION   OF  THE  TEACHING  OF 
MATHEMATICS1 

When  the  distinguished  chairman  of  your  Mathematical 
Conference  did  me  the  honor  to  request  me  to  speak  to  you, 
he  was  generous  enough,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely, 
to  leave  the  choice  of  a  subject  to  my  discretion,  merely 
stipulating  that,  whatever  the  title  might  be,  the  address, 
itself  should  bear  upon  the  professional  function  of  those 
men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  mathematics 
in  secondary  schools.  Inexpertness,  it  has  been  said, 
is  the  curse  of  the  world;  and  one  may,  not  unnaturally, 
feel  some  hesitance  in  undertaking  a  task  that  might 
seem  to  resemble  the  role  of  a  physician  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  he  is  called  upon  to  treat  a  patient  whose  health 
and  medical  competence  surpass  his  own.  I  trust  I  am 
not  wanting  in  that  natural  feeling.  In  the  present  in- 
stance two  considerations  have  enabled  me  to  overcome  it. 
One  of  them  is  that,  having  had  some  experience  in  teaching 
mathematics  in  secondary  schools,  I  might,  it  seemed  to 
me,  regard  that  experience,  tho  it  was  gained  more  than  a 
score  of  years  ago,  as  giving  something  like  a  title  to  be 
heard  in  your  counsels.  The  other  consideration  is  that, 
in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  whether  in 
secondary  schools  or  in  colleges,  I  have  acquired  a  certain 
conviction,  a  pretty  firm  conviction,  which,  were  it 
properly  presented,  you  would  doubtless  be  generous 
enough  and  perhaps  ingenious  enough  to  regard  as  having 
some  sort  of  likeness  to  a  message. 

My  conviction  is,  that  hope  of  improvement  in  mathe- 
matics teaching,  whether  in  secondary  school  or  in  colleges, 

1  Address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Michigan  School  Masters'  Club, 
at  Ann  Arbor,  March  28,  19 12. 
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lies  mainly  in  the  possibility  of  humanising  it.  It  is  worth 
while  to  remember  that  our  pupils  are  human  beings. 
What  it  means  to  be  a  human  being  we  all  of  us  presumably 
know  pretty  well;  indeed  we  know  it  so  well  that  we  are 
unable  to  tell  it  to  one  another  adequately;  and,  just 
because  we  do  so  well  know  what  it  means  to  be  a  human 
being,  we  are  prone  to  forget  it  as  we  forget,  except  when  the 
wind  is  blowing,  that  we  are  constantly  immersed  in  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  To  humanise  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics means  so  to  present  the  subject,  so  to  interpret  its 
ideas  and  doctrines,  that  they  shall  appeal,  not  merely 
to  the  computatory  faculty  or  to  the  logical  faculty  but 
to  all  the  great  powers  and  interests  of  the  human  mind. 
That  mathematical  ideas  and  doctrines,  whether  they  be 
more  elementary  or  more  advanced,  admit  of  such  a  mani- 
fold, liberal,  and  stimulating  interpretation,  and  that  there- 
fore the  teaching  of  mathematics,  whether  in  secondary 
schools  or  in  colleges,  may  become,  in  the  largest  and  best 
sense,  human,  I  have  no  doubt.  That  mathematical  ideas 
and  doctrines  do  but  seldom  receive  such  interpretation 
and  that  accordingly  the  teaching  of  mathematics  is  but 
seldom,  in  the  largest  and  best  sense,  human,  I  believe  to 
be  equally  certain.  That  the  indicated  humanisation  of 
mathematical  teaching,  the  bringing  of  the  matter  and  the 
spirit  of  mathematics  to  bear,  not  merely  upon  certain 
fragmentary  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  upon  the  whole 
mind,  that  this  is  a  great  desideratum  is,  I  assume,  beyond 
dispute. 

How  can  such  humanisation  be  brought  about?  The 
answer,  I  believe,  is  not  far  to  seek.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
answer  is  easy  to  discover  or  easy  to  communicate.  I 
mean  that  the  game  is  near  at  hand  and  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  locate  it,  tho  it  may  not  be  easy  to  capture  it. 
The  difficulty  inheres,  I  believe,  in  our  conception  of  mathe- 
matics itself;  not  so  much  in  our  conception  of  what  mathe- 
matics, in  a  definitional  sense,  is,  for  that  sense  of  what 
mathematics  is  has  become  pretty  clear  in  our  day,  but 
in  our  sense  or  want  of  sense  of  what  mathematics,  whatever 
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it  may  be,  humanly  signifies.  In  order  to  humanise  mathe- 
matical teaching  it  is  necessary,  and  I  believe  it  is  sufficient, 
to  come  under  the  control  of  a  right  conception  of  the  human 
significance  of  the  science.  It  is  sufficient,  I  mean  to  say, 
and  it  is  necessary,  greatly  to  enlarge,  to  enrich  and  to 
vitalize  our  sense  of  what  mathematics,  regarded  as  a  human 
enterprise,   signifies. 

What  does  mathematics,  regarded  as  an  enterprise  of  the 
human  spirit,  signify?  What  is  a  just  and  worthy  sense 
of  the  human  significance  of  mathematics? 

To  the  extent  in  which  any  of  us  really  succeeds  in  answer- 
ing that  question  worthily,  his  teaching  will  have  the  human 
quality,  in  so  far  as  his  teaching  is,  in  point  of  external 
circumstance,  free  to  be  what  it  would.  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  put  the  question,  and  it  is  with  the  putting 
of  it  rather  than  with  the  proposing  of  an  answer  to  it 
that  I  am  here  at  the  outset  mainly  concerned.  For  any 
one  who  is  really  to  acquire  possession  of  an  answer  that  is 
worthy  must  win  the  answer  for  himself.  I  need  not 
say  to  you  that  such  an  acquisition  as  a  worthy  answer 
to  this  kind  of  question  does  not  belong  to  the  category 
of  things  that  may  be  lent  or  borrowed,  sold  or  bought, 
donated  or  acquired  by  gift  No  doubt  the  answers  we  may 
severally  win  will  differ  as  our  temperaments  differ.  Yet 
the  matter  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  temperament.  It  is 
much  more  a  matter  first  of  knowledge  and  then  of  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  knowledge  and  of  its  subject.  To  the  winning 
of  a  worthy  sense  of  the  human  significance  of  mathematics 
two  things  are  indispensable,  knowledge  and  reflection: 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  reflection  upon  it.  To  the 
winning  of  such  a  sense  it  is  essential  to  have  the  kind  of 
knowledge  that  none  but  serious  students  of  mathematics 
can  gain.  Equally  essential  is  another  thing  and  this 
thing  students  of  mathematics  in  our  day  do  not,  or  do 
but  seldom,  gain.  I  mean  the  kind  of  insight  and  the  liber- 
ality of  view  that  are  to  be  acquired  only  by  prolonged 
contemplation  of  the  nature  of  mathematics  and  by  pro- 
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longed  reflection  upon  its  relations  of  contrast  and  similitude 
to  the  other  great  forms  of  spiritual  activity. 

The  question,  tho  it  is  a  question  about  mathematics, 
is  not  a  mathematical  question,  it  is  a  philosophical  question. 
And  just  because  it  is  a  philosophical  question,  mathe- 
maticians, despite  the  fact  that  one  of  the  indispensable 
qualifications  for  considering  it  is  possest  by  them  alone, 
have  in  general  ignored  it.  They  have,  in  general,  ignored 
it,  and  their  ignoring  of  it  may  help  to  explain  the  curious 
paradox  that  whilst  the  world,  whose  mathematical  knowl- 
edge varies  from  little  to  less,  has  always  as  if  instinct- 
ively held  mathematical  science  in  high  esteem,  it  has 
at  the  same  time  usually  regarded  mathematicians  as 
eccentric  and  abnormal,  as  constituting  a  class  apart, 
as  being  something  more  or  something  less  than  human. 
It  may  explain,  too,  I  venture  to  believe  it  does  partly 
explain,  both  why  it  is  that  in  the  universities  the  number 
of  students  attracted  to  advanced  lectures  in  mathematics 
compared  with  the  numbers  drawn  to  advanced  courses 
in  some  other  great  subjects  not  inherently  more  attractive, 
is  so  small;  and  why  it  is  that,  among  the  multitudes  who 
pursue  mathematics  in  the  secondary  schools,  only  a  few 
find  in  the  subject  anything  like  delight.  For  I  do  not 
accept  the  traditional  and  still  current  explanation,  that 
the  phenomenon  is  due  to  a  well-nigh  universal  lack  of 
mathematical  faculty.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  vast  majority  of  mankind  possess  mathematical  faculty 
in  a  very  considerable  degree.  That  the  average  pupil's 
interest  in  mathematics  is  but  slight,  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  His  lack  of  interest  is,  in  my  opinion,  due, 
not  to  a  lack  of  the  appropriate  faculty  in  him,  but  to  the 
circumstance  that  he  is  a  human  being,  whilst  mathematics, 
tho  it  teems  with  human  interest,  is  not  presented  to  him 
in  its  human  guise. 

If  you  ask  the  world — represented,  let  us  say,  by  the 
man  in  the  street  or  in  the  market  place  or  the  field — to 
tell  you  its  estimate  of  the  human  significance  of  mathe- 
matics, the  answer  of  the  world  will  be,  that  mathematics 
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has  given  mankind  a  metrical  and  computatory  art  es- 
sential to  the  effective  conduct  of  daily  life,  that  mathe- 
matics admits  of  countless  applications  in  engineering 
and  the  natural  sciences,  and  finally  that  mathematics 
is  a  most  excellent  instrumentality  for  giving  mental  dis- 
cipline. Such  will  be  the  answer  of  the  world.  The  answer 
is  intelligible,  it  is  important,  and  it  is  good  so  far  as  it 
goes;  but  it  is  far  from  going  far  enough  and  it  is  not 
intelligent.  That  it  is  far  from  going  far  enough  will  become 
evident  as  we  proceed.  That  the  answer  is  not  intelligent 
is  evident  at  once,  for  the  first  part  of  it  seems  to  imply 
that  the  rudimentary  mathematics  of  the  carpenter  and  the 
counting-house  is  scientific,  which  it  is  not;  the  second  part 
of  the  answer  is  but  an  echo  by  the  many  of  the  voice  of  the 
few;  and,  as  to  the  final  part,  the  world's  conception  of 
intellectual  discipline  is  neither  profound  nor  well  informed 
but  is  itself  in  sorry  need  of  discipline. 

If,  turning  from  the  world  to  a  normal  mathematician, 
you  ask  him  to  explain  to  you  the  human  significance  of 
mathematics,  he  will  repeat  to  you  the  answer  of  the  world, 
of  course  with  far  more  appreciation  than  the  world  has 
of  what  the  answer  means,  and  he  will  supplement  the 
world's  response  by  an  important  addition.  He  will  add, 
that  is,  that  mathematics  is  the  exact  science,  the  science 
of  exact  thought  or  of  rigorous  thinking.  By  this  he  will 
not  mean  what  the  world  would  mean  if  the  world  employed, 
as  sometimes  it  does  employ,  the  same  form  of  words. 
He  will  mean  something  very  different.  Especially  if 
he  be,  as  I  suppose  him  to  be,  a  normal  mathematician  of 
the  modern  critical  type,  he  will  mean  that  mathematics 
is,  in  the  oft-cited  language  of  Benjamin  Peirce,  "the  science 
that  draws  necessary  conclusions;"  he  will  mean  that, 
in  the  felicitous  words  of  William  Benjamin  Smith,  "mathe- 
matics is  the  universal  art  apodictic;"  he  will  mean  that 
mathematics  is,  in  the  nicely  technical  phrase  of  Pieri, 
"a  hypothetico-deductive  system."  If  you  ask  him  whether 
mathematics  is  the  science  of  rigorous  thinking  about  all 
the  things  that  engage  the  thought  of  mankind  or  only 
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about  a  few  of  them,  such  as  numbers,  figures,  certain 
operations,  and  the  like,  the  answer  he  will  give  you  de- 
pends. If  he  be  a  normal  mathematician  of  the  elder 
school,  he  will  say  that  mathematics  is  the  science  of 
rigorous  thinking  about  only  a  relatively  few  things  and 
that  these  are  such  as  you  have  exemplified.  And  if  now, 
with  a  little  Socratic  persistence,  you  press  him  to  indi- 
cate the  human  significance  of  a  science  of  rigorous  thinking 
about  only  a  few  of  the  countless  things  that  engage  human 
thought,  his  answer  will  give  you  but  little  beyond  a  re- 
petition of  the  above-mentioned  answer  of  the  world. 
But  if  he  be  a  normal  mathematician  of  the  modern  critical 
type,  he  will  say  that  mathematics  is  the  science  of  rigorous 
thinking  about  all  the  things  that  engage  human  thought, 
about  all  of  them,  he  will  mean,  in  the  sense  that  thinking, 
as  it  approaches  perfection,  tends  to  assume  certain  definite 
forms,  that  these  forms  are  the  same  whatever  the  subject 
matter  of  the  thinking  may  be,  and  that  mathematics  is 
the  science  of  these  forms  as  forms.  If  you  respond,  as 
you  well  may  respond,  that,  in  accordance  with  this  onto- 
logical  conception  of  mathematics,  this  science,  instead  of 
thinking  about  all,  thinks  about  none,  of  the  concrete  things 
of  interest  to  human  thought,  and  that  accordingly  Mr. 
Bertrand  Russell  was  right  in  saying  that  "mathematics 
is  the  science  in  which  one  never  knows  what  one  is  talking 
about  nor  whether  what  one  says  is  true," — if  you  respond 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  above  assumed,  that  delicious 
mot  of  Mr.  Russell's  must  be  solemnly  held  as  true,  and  then 
if,  in  accordance  with  your  original  purpose,  you  once 
more  press  for  an  estimation  of  the  human  significance 
of  such  a  science,  I  fear  that  the  reply,  if  your  interlocutor 
is  a  mathematician  of  the  normal  type,  will  contain  little 
that  is  new  beyond  the  assertion  that  the  science  in 
question  is  very  interesting,  where,  by  interesting,  he 
means,  of  course,  interesting  to  mathematicians.  It  is 
true  that  Professor  Klein  has  said:  "Apart  from  the  fact 
that  pure  mathematics  can  not  be  supplanted  by  anything 
else  as  a  means  for  developing  the  purely  logical  faculties 
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of  the  mind,  there  must  be  considered  here  as  elsewhere 
the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  a  few  individuals  in  each 
country  developed  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  the  rest, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  and  gradually  raising  the 
general  standard.  Even  a  slight  raising  of  the  general 
level  can  be  accomplished  only  when  some  few  minds  have 
progressed  far  ahead  of  the  average."  Here  indeed  we 
have,  in  these  words  of  Professor  Klein,  a  hint,  if  only 
a  hint,  of  something  better.  But  Professor  Klein  is  not 
a  mathematician  of  the  normal  type,  he  is  hypernormal. 
If,  in  order  to  indicate  the  human  significance  of  mathe- 
matics regarded  as  the  science  of  the  forms  of  thought  as 
forms,  your  normal  mathematician  were  to  say  that  these 
forms  constitute,  of  themselves,  an  infinite  and  everlasting 
world  whose  beauty  tho  it  is  austere  and  cold,  is  pure, 
and  in  which  is  the  secret  and  citadel  of  whatever  order 
and  harmony  our  concrete  universe  contains,  it  would  yet 
be  your  right  and  your  duty  to  ask,  as  the  brilliant  author 
of  East  London  visions  once  asked  me,  namely,  what  is  the 
human  significance  of  "this  majestic  intellectual  cosmos 
of  yours,  towering  up  like  a  million-lustred  iceberg  into 
the  arctic  night,"  seeing  that,  among  mankind,  none  is 
permitted  to  behold  its  more  resplendent  wonders  save  the 
mathematician  himself?  But  the  normal  mathematician 
will  not  say  what  I  have  just  now  supposed  him  to  say; 
he  will  not  say  it,  because  he  is,  by  hypothesis,  a  normal 
mathematician,  and  because,  being  a  normal  mathematician, 
he  is  exclusively  engaged  in  exploring  the  iceberg.  A  farmer 
was  once  asked  why  he  raised  so  many  hogs.  "In  order," 
he  said,  "to  buy  more  land."  Asked  why  he  desired  more 
land,  his  answer  was,  "in  order  to  raise  more  corn."  Being 
asked  to  say  why  he  would  raise  more  corn,  he  replied  that 
he  wished  to  raise  more  hogs.  If  you  ask  the  normal 
mathematician  why  he  explores  the  iceberg  so  much, 
his  answer  will  be,  in  effect  at  least,  "in  order  to  explore  it 
more."  In  this  exquisite  circularity  of  motive,  the  farmer 
and  the  normal  mathematician  are  well  within  their  rights. 
They  are  within  their  rights  just  as  a  musician  would  be 
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within  his  rights  if  he  chanced  to  be  so  exclusively  interested 
in  the  work  of  composition  as  never  to  be  concerned  with 
having  his  creations  rendered  before  the  public  and  never 
to  attempt  a  philosophic  estimate  of  the  human  worth  of 
music.  The  distinction  involved  is  not  the  distinction  be- 
tween human  and  inhuman,  between  social  and  anti- 
social; it  is  the  distinction  between  what  is  human  or 
inhuman,  social  or  anti-social,  and  what  is  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  No  one,  I  believe,  may  contest  the  normal 
mathematician's  right  as  a  mathematical  student  or  in- 
vestigator to  be  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  social  value  or 
the  human  worth  of  his  activity.  Such  activity  is  to  be 
prized  just  as  we  prize  any  other  natural  agency  or  force 
that,  however  undesignedly,  yet  contributes,  sooner  or 
later,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  weal  of  mankind.  The 
fact  is  that,  among  motives  in  research,  scientific  curiosity, 
which  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  is  far  more  common 
and  far  more  potent  than  charity  or  philanthropy  or  be- 
nevolence. But  when  the  mathematician  passes  from  the 
role  of  student  or  investigator  to  the  role  of  teacher,  that 
right  of  indifference  ceases,  for  he  has  past  to  an  office 
whose  functions  are  social  and  whose  obligations  are  human. 
He  has  not  the  right  to  chill  and  depress  with  the  encasing 
fogs  of  the  iceberg.  It  is  his  privilege  and  his  duty,  in  so 
far  as  he  may,  to  disclose  its  "million-lustred"  splendors 
in  all  their  power  to  quicken  and  illuminate,  to  charm  and 
edify,  the  whole  mind. 

The  conception  of  mathematics  as  the  science  of  the  forms 
of  thought  as  forms,  the  conception  of  it  as  the  refinement, 
prolongation  and  elaboration  of  pure  logic,  is,  as  you  are 
doubtless  aware,  one  of  the  great  outcomes,  perhaps  I 
should  say,  it  is  the  culminating  philosophical  outcome 
of  a  century's  effort  to  ascertain  what  mathematics,  in 
its  intimate  structure,  is.  This  conception  of  what  mathe- 
matics is  comes  to  its  fullest  expression  and  best  defense, 
as  you  doubtless  know,  in  such  works  as  Schroeder's  Algebra 
der  Logik,  Whitehead's  Universal  algebra,  Russell's  Prin- 
ciples 0}  mathematics,  Peano's  Formulario  mathematico,  and 
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especially  in  Whitehead  and  Russell's  monumental  Prin- 
cipia  mathematica.  I  cite  this  literature  because  it  tells  us 
what,  in  a  definitional  sense,  the  science  in  which  the  normal 
mathematician  is  exclusively  engaged,  is.  If  we  wish 
to  be  told  what  that  science  humanly  signifies,  we  must 
look  elsewhere;  we  must  look  to  a  mathematician  like 
Plato,  for  example,  or  to  a  philospoher  like  Poincare,  but 
especially  must  we  look  to  our  own  faculty  for  discerning 
those  fine  connective  things — community  of  aim,  inter- 
formal  analogies,  structural  similitudes — that  bind  all 
the  great  forms  of  human  activity  and  aspiration — natural 
science,  theology,  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  religion,  art 
and  mathematics — into  one  grand  enterprise  of  the  human 
spirit. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1905  there  was  published  in  Poet  lore 
a  short  poem  which,  tho  it  says  nothing  explicitly  of  mathe- 
matics, yet  admits  of  an  interpretation  throwing  much 
light  upon  the  human  significance  of  the  science  and  in- 
dicating well,  I  think,  the  normal  mathematician's  place 
in  the  world  of  spiritual  interests.  The  author  of  the  poem 
is  my  excellent  friend  and  teacher,  Professor  William  Ben- 
jamin Smith,  mathematician,  philosopher,  poet,  and  theo- 
logian. I  have  not  asked  his  permission  to  interpret  the 
poem  as  I  shall  invite  you  to  interpret  it.  What  its  original 
motive  was  I  am  not  informed — it  may  have  been  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  the  ideas  exprest  in  it  or  the  harmonious 
mingling  of  their  light  with  the  melody  of  their  song. 
The  title  of  the  poem  is  The  Merman  and  the  Seraph.  As 
you  listen  to  the  reading  of  it,  I  shall  ask  you  to  regard  the 
merman  as  representing  the  normal  mathematician  and  the 
seraph  as  representing,  let  us  say,  the  life  of  the  emotions 
in  their  higher  reaches  and  their  finer  susceptibilities. 

1 

Deep  the  sunless  seas  amid, 
Far  from  Man,  from  Angel  hid, 
Where  the  soundless  tides  are  rolled 
Over  Ocean's  treasure-hold, 
With  dragon  eye  and  heart  of  stone, 
The  ancient  Merman  mused  alone. 
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II 

And  aye  his  arrowed  Thought  he  wings 

Straight  at  the  inmost  core  of  things — 

As  mirrored  in  his  Magic  glass 

The  lightning-footed  Ages  pass, — 

And  knows  nor  joy  nor  Earth's  distress, 

But  broods  on  Everlastingness. 

"Thoughts  that  love  not,  thoughts  that  hate  not, 

Thoughts  that  Age  and  Change  await  not, 

All  unfeeling, 

All  revealing, 

Scorning  height's  and  depth's  concealing, 
These  be  mine — and  these  alone!" — 
Saith  the  Merman's  heart  of  stone. 

Ill 
Flashed  a  radiance  far  and  nigh 
As  from  the  vertex  of  the  sky, — 
Lo !  a  Maiden  beauty-bright 
And  mantled  with  mysterious  might 
Of  every  power,  below,  above, 
That  weaves  resistless  spell  of  Love. 

IV 

Through  the  weltering  waters  cold 
Shot  the  sheen  of  silken  gold ; 
Quick  the  frozen  Heart  below- 
Kindled  in  the  amber  glow ; 
Trembling  Heavenward  Nekkan  yearned 
Rose  to  where  the  Glory  burned. 
"Deeper,  bluer  than  the  skies  are, 
Dreaming  meres  of  morn  thine  eyes  are 

All  that  brightens 

Smile  or  heightens 
Charm  is  thine,  all  life  enlightens, 
Thou  art  all  the  soul's  desire." — 
Sang  the  Merman's  Heart  of  Fire. 
"Woe  thee,  Nekkan!     Ne'er  was  given 
Thee  to  walk  the  ways  of  Heaven; 

Vain  the  vision, 

Fate's  derision, 
Thee  that  raps  to  realms  elysian, 
Fathomless  profounds  are  thine" — 
Quired  the  answering  voice  divine. 

V 
Came  an  echo  from  the  West, 
Pierced  the  deep  celestial  breast ; 
Summoned,  far  the  Seraph  fled, 
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Trailing  splendors  overhead; 
Broad  beneath  her  flying  feet, 
Laughed  the  silvered  ocean-street. 

VI 
On  the  Merman's  mortal  sight 
Instant  fell  the  pall  of  Night; 
Sunk  to  the  sea's  profoundest  floor 
He  dreams  the  vanished  Vision  o'er, 
Hears  anew  the  starry  chime, 
Ponders  aye  Eternal  Time. 

"Thoughts  that  hope  not,  thoughts  that  fear  not, 
Thoughts  that  Man  and  Demon  veer  not 

Times  unending 

Comprehending, 
Space  and  worlds  of  worlds  transcending, 
These  are  mine — but  these  alone!" — 
Sighs  the  Merman's  heart  of  stone. 

I  have  said  that  the  poem,  if  it  receive  the  interpretation 
that  I  have  invited  you  to  give  it,  throws  much  light  on  the 
human  significance  of  mathematics  and  indicates  well  the 
place  of  the  normal  mathematician  in  the  world  of  spiritual 
interests.  No  doubt  the  place  of  the  merman  and  the  place 
of  the  angel  are  not  the  same :  no  doubt  the  world  of  what- 
soever in  thought  is  passionless,  infinite  and  everlasting, 
and  the  world  of  whatsoever  in  feeling  is  high  and  beauteous 
and  good  are  distinct  worlds,  and  they  are  sundered  wide 
in  the  poem.  But,  tho  in  the  poem  they  are  held  widely 
apart,  in  the  poet  they  are  united.  For  the  song  is  not  the 
merman's  song  nor  are  its  words  the  words  of  the  seraph. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  poet — a  voice  of  man.  The  merman's 
world  and  the  world  of  the  seraph  are  not  the  same,  they 
are  very  distinct :  in  conception  they  are  sundered ;  they  may 
be  sundered  in  life,  but  in  life  it  need  not  be  so.  The  merman 
indeed  is  confined  to  the  one  world  and  the  seraph  to  the 
other,  but  man,  a  man  unless  he  be  a  merman,  may  inhabit 
them  both.  For  the  angel's  denial,  the  derision  of  fate,  is 
not  spoken  of  man,  it  is  spoken  of  the  merman;  and  the 
merman's  sigh  is  not  his  own,  it  is  a  human  sigh — so  lonely 
seems  the  merman  in  the  depths  of  his  abode. 

No,  the  world  of  interests  of  the  human  spirit  is  not  the 
merman's  world  alone  nor  the  seraph's  alone.     It  is  not 
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so  simple.  It  is  rather  a  cluster  of  worlds,  of  worlds  that 
differ  among  themselves  as  differ  the  lights,  by  which  they 
are  characterized.  As  differ  the  lights.  The  human  spirit 
is  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  lights  and  it  lives  at  once  in 
a  corresponding  variety  of  worlds.  There  is  perception's 
light,  commonly  identified  with  solar  radiance  or  with 
the  radiance  of  sound  for  music,  too,  is,  to  the  spirit,  a 
kind  of  illumination :  perceptional  light,  in  which  we  be- 
hold the  colors,  forms,  and  harmonies  of  external  nature: 
a  beautiful  revelation — a  world  in  which  any  one  might 
be  willing  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  if  he  were  but 
permitted  to  live  so  long.  And  there  is  imagination's 
light,  disclosing  a  new  world  filled  with  wondrous  things, 
things  that  may  or  may  not  resemble  the  things  revealed 
in  perception's  light  but  are  never  identical  with  them: 
light  that  is  not  superficial  nor  constrained  to  paths  that  are 
straight  but  reveals  the  interiors  of  what  it  illuminates  and 
phases  that  look  away.  Again,  there  is  the  light  of  thought, 
of  reason,  of  logic,  the  light  of  analysis,  far  dimmer  than 
perception's  light,  dimmer,  too,  than  that  of  imagination, 
but  far  more  penetrating  and  far  more  ubiquitous  than 
either  of  them,  disclosing  things  that  curiously  match  the 
things  that  they  disclose  and  countless  things  besides, 
namely,  the  world  of  ideas  and  the  relations  that  bind  them : 
a  cosmic  world,  in  the  center  whereof  is  the  home  of  the 
merman.  There  remains  to  be  named  a  fourth  kind  of 
light.  I  mean  the  light  of  emotion,  the  radiance  and  glory 
of  things  that,  save  by  gleams  and  intimations,  are  not 
revealed  in  perception  or  in  imagination  or  in  thought : 
the  light  of  the  seraph's  world,  the  world  of  the  good,  the 
true  and  the  beautiful,  of  the  spirit  of  art,  of  aspiration 
and  of  religion. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  cluster  of  worlds  wherin  dwell  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  human  beings  to  whom  it  is  our 
mission  to  teach  mathematics.  My  thesis  is  that  it  is 
our  privilege  to  show,  in  the  way  of  our  teaching  it,  that 
its  human  significance  is  not  confined  to  one  of  the  worlds 
but,  like  a  subtle  and  ubiquitous  ether,  penetrates  them  all. 
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Objectively  viewed,  conceptually  taken,  these  worlds, 
unlike  the  spheres  of  the  geometrician,  do  not  intersect — 
a  thing  in  one  of  them  is  not  in  another;  but  the  things 
in  one  of  them  and  the  things  in  another  may  own  a  fine 
resemblance  serving  for  mutual  recall  and  illustration, 
effecting  transfer  of  attention — transformation,  as  the 
mathematicians  call  it — from  world  to  world;  for  whilst 
these  worlds  of  interest,  objectively  viewed,  have  naught 
in  common,  yet  subjectively  they  are  united,  united  as 
differing  mansions  of  the  house  of  the  human  spirit.  A 
relation  for  example,  between  three  independent  variables, 
exists  only  in  the  grey  light  of  thought,  only  in  the  world 
of  the  merman;  the  habitation  of  the  geometric  locus  of 
the  relation  is  the  world  of  imagination;  if  a  model  of  the 
locus  be  made  or  a  drawing  of  it,  this  will  be  a  thing  in  the 
world  of  perception;  finally,  the  wondrous  correlation 
of  the  three  things,  or  the  spiritual  qualities  of  them — the 
sensuous  beauty  of  the  model  or  the  drawing,  the  unfailing 
validity  of  the  given  relation  holding  as  it  does  thruout 
"the  cycle  of  the  eternal  year,"  the  immobile  presence  of 
the  locus  or  image  poised  there  in  eternal  calm  like  a  figure 
of  justice — these  may  serve,  in  contemplating  them,  to 
evoke  the  radiance  of  the  seraph's  world:  and  thus  the 
circuit  and  interplay,  ranging  thru  the  world  of  imagination 
and  the  world  of  thought  from  what  is  sensuous  to  what 
is  supernal  is  complete.  It  would  not  have  seemed  to 
Plato,  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  a  far  cry  from  the  prayer  of 
a  poet  to  the  theorem  of  Pythagoras,  for  example,  or  to 
that  of  Archimedes  respecting  a  sphere  and  its  circumscrib- 
ing cylinder.  Yet  I  venture  to  say,  that  calm  reflection 
upon  the  existence  and  nature  of  such  a  theorem — cloistral 
contemplation,  I  mean,  of  the  fact  that  it  is  really  true, 
contemplation  of  its  serene  beauty,  of  its  silent  omnipresence 
thruout  the  infinite  universe  of  space,  of  the  absolute  exacti- 
tude and  invariance  of  its  truth  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting— will  not  fail  to  yield  a  sense  of  reverence  and  awe 
akin  to  the  feeling  that,  for  example,  pervades  this  choral 
prayer  by  Sophocles : 
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"Oh!  that  my  lot  may  lead  me  in  the  path  of  holy  in- 
nocence of  word  and  deed,  the  path  which  august  laws 
ordain,  laws  that  in  the  highest  empyrean  had  their  birth, 
of  which  Heaven  is  the  father  alone,  nor  did  the  race  of 
mortal  men  beget  them,  nor  shall  oblivion  put  them  to 
sleep.  The  god  is  mighty  in  them  and  he  groweth  not 
old." 

But  why  should  we  think  it  strange  that  interests,  tho 
they  seem  to  cluster  about  opposite  poles,  are  yet  united 
by  a  common  mood  ?  Of  the  great  world  of  human  interests, 
mathematics  is  indeed  but  a  part;  but  it  is  a  central  part, 
and,  in  a  profound  and  precious  sense,  it  is  "the  eternal 
type  of  the  wondrous  whole."  For  poetry  and  painting, 
sculpture  and  music, — art  in  all  its  forms — ,  philosophy, 
theology,  religion,  and  science,  too,  however  passional 
their  life  and  however  tinged  or  deeply  stained  by  local 
or  temporal  circumstance,  yet  have  this  in  common :  they 
all  of  them  aim  at  values  which  transcend  the  accidents  and 
limitations  of  every  time  and  place;  and  so  it  is  that  the 
passionlessness  of  the  merman's  thought,  the  infiniteness 
of  the  kind  of  being  he  contemplates  and  the  everlastingness 
of  his  achievements  enter  as  essential  qualities  into  the 
ideals  that  make  the  glory  of  the  seraph's  world.  I  do  not 
forget,  in  saying  this,  that,  of  all  theory,  mathematical 
theory  is  the  most  abstract.  I  do  not  forget  that  mathe- 
matics therefore  lends  especial  sharpness  to  the  contrast 
in  the  Mephistophelian  warning: 

"Grey,  my  dear  friend,  is  all  theory, 
Green  the  golden  tree  of  life." 

Yet  I  know  that  one  who  loves  not  the  grey  of  a  naked 
woodland  has  much  to  learn  of  the  esthetic  resources  of 
our  northern  clime.  A  mathematical  doctrine,  taken 
in  its  purity,  is  indeed  grey.  Yet  such  a  doctrine,  a  world- 
filling  theory  woven  of  grey  relationships  finer  than  gossamer 
but  stronger  than  cables  of  steel,  leaves  upon  an  intersecting 
plane  a  tracery  surpassing  in  fineness  and  beauty  the 
exquisite  artistry  of  frost-work  upon  a  window  pane. 
Architecture,  it  has  been  said,  is  frozen  music.  Be  it  so. 
Geometry  is  frozen  architecture. 
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No,  the  belief  that  mathematics,  because  it  is  abstract, 
because  it  is  static  and  cold  and  grey,  is  detached  from  life, 
is  a  mistaken  belief.  Mathematics,  even  .in  its  purest 
and  most  abstract  estate,  is  not  detached  from  life.  It 
is  just  the  ideal  handling  of  the  problems  of  life,  as  sculp- 
ture may  idealize  a  human  figure  or  as  poetry  or  painting 
may  idealize  a  figure  or  a  scene.  Mathematics  is  precisely 
the  ideal  handling  of  the  problems  of  life,  and  the  central 
ideas  of  the  science,  the  great  concepts  about  which  its 
stately  doctrines  have  been  built  up,  are  precisely  the 
chief  ideas  with  which  life  must  always  deal  and  which, 
as  it  tumbles  and  rolls  about  them  thru  time  and  space, 
give  it  its  interests  and  problems,  and  its  order  and  ration- 
ality. That  such  is  the  case  a  few  indications  will  suffice 
to  show.  The  .  mathematical  concepts  of  constant  and 
variable  are  represented  familiarly  in  life  by  the  notions 
of  fixedness  and  change.  The  concept  of  equation  or  that 
of  an  equational  system,  imposing  restriction  upon  varia- 
bility, is  matched  in  life  by  the  concept  of  natural  and 
spiritual  law,  giving  order  to  what  were  else  chaotic  change 
and  providing  partial  freedom  in  lieu  of  none  at  all.  What 
is  known  in  mathematics  under  the  name  of  limit  is  every- 
where present  in  life  in  the  guise  of  some  ideal,  some  ex- 
cellence high-dwelling  among  the  rocks,  an  "ever  flying 
perfect"  as  Emerson  calls  it,  unto  which  we  may  approxi- 
mate nearer  and  nearer  but  which  we  can  never  quite  attain, 
save  in  aspiration.  The  supreme  concept  of  functionality 
finds  its  correlate  in  life  in  the  all-pervasive  sense  of  inter- 
dependence and  mutal  determination  among  the  elements 
of  the  world.  What  is  known  in  mathematics  as  trans- 
formation— that  is,  lawful  transfer  of  attention,  serving 
to  match  in  orderly  fashion  the  things  of  one  system  with 
those  of  another — is  conceived  in  life  as  a  process  of 
transmutation  by  which,  in  the  flux  of  the  world,  the  con- 
tent of  the  present  has  come  out  of  the  past  and  in  its  turn, 
in  ceasing  to  be,  gives  birth  to  its  successor,  as  the  boy 
is  father  to  the  man  and  as  things,  in  general,  become 
what   they  are    not.     The    mathematical   concept   of    in- 
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required  for  entrance  to  any  course  is  the  ability  to  carry 
the  work  of  that  course.  There  is  no  essential  reason 
why  children  of  poor  people  should  not  take  the  longer 
programs,  if  their  parents  so  desire.  In  the  third  place, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  fullest  possible  information  will  be 
given  to  parents  and  others  in  an  advisory  relation  to  chil- 
dren with  a  view  to  assisting  them  in  making  choices  of 
appropriate  programs  of  study.  Finally,  in  all  programs 
proposed,  certain  subjects  are  presumed  to  be  taught  in 
common  and  to  all  pupils.  There  might  be  good  reasons 
for  organizing  the  classes  in  such  a  way  that  pupils  from 
all  divisions  of  a  given  school  should  be  mingled  in  groups 
wherein  the  subjects  common  to  all  programs  are  taught. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  operation  of  the  proposed  plan 
will  in  any  way  involve  an  undemocratic  segregation  of 
pupils  according  to  class. 

(3)  It  will  be  claimed  that  some  of  the  programs  in- 
volve over-emphasis  on  the  vocational  aspects  of  the  cur- 
riculum. It  will  be  observed,  of  course,  that  none  of  the 
differentiated  programs  in  the  elementary  school  or  in  the 
general  high  school  are  intended  to  be  controlled  by  the 
purpose  of  fitting  for  vocations.  Various  branches  of  the 
practical  arts  are  introduced  primarily  because  of  their 
administrative  worth  in  promoting  educational  interests 
and  in  giving  the  background  of  reality  for  the  more  ab- 
stract studies.  It  is  true  that  practical  arts  work,  as  given, 
should  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  the  development 
of  vocational  ideals  and  should  assist  the  pupil  in  finding 
the  lines  of  his  probable  vocational  strength.  Neverthe- 
less, all  programs  of  study  are  only  incidentally  vocational. 
Practical  arts  subjects  must  be  tested  primarily  by  their 
capacity  to  contribute  to  liberal  rather  than  to  vocational 
education. 

David  Sxeddex 

Commissioner  of  Education 
Boston,  Ma^s. 


IV 

THE  HUMANISATION   OF  THE  TEACHING  OF 
MATHEMATICS1 

When  the  distinguished  chairman  of  your  Mathematical 
Conference  did  me  the  honor  to  request  me  to  speak  to  you, 
he  was  generous  enough,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely, 
to  leave  the  choice  of  a  subject  to  my  discretion,  merely 
stipulating  that,  whatever  the  title  might  be,  the  address 
itself  should  bear  upon  the  professional  function  of  those 
men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  mathematics 
in  secondary  schools.  Inexpertness,  it  has  been  said,, 
is  the  curse  of  the  world;  and  one  may,  not  unnaturally, 
feel  some  hesitance  in  undertaking  a  task  that  might 
seem  to  resemble  the  role  of  a  physician  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  he  is  called  upon  to  treat  a  patient  whose  health 
and  medical  competence  surpass  his  own.  I  trust  I  am 
not  wanting  in  that  natural  feeling.  In  the  present  in- 
stance two  considerations  have  enabled  me  to  overcome  it. 
One  of  them  is  that,  having  had  some  experience  in  teaching 
mathematics  in  secondary  schools,  I  might,  it  seemed  to 
me,  regard  that  experience,  tho  it  was  gained  more  than  a 
score  of  years  ago,  as  giving  something  like  a  title  to  be 
heard  in  your  counsels.  The  other  consideration  is  that, 
in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  whether  in 
secondary  schools  or  in  colleges,  I  have  acquired  a  certain 
conviction,  a  pretty  firm  conviction,  which,  were  it 
properly  presented,  you  would  doubtless  be  generous 
enough  and  perhaps  ingenious  enough  to  regard  as  having 
some  sort  of  likeness  to  a  message. 

My  conviction  is,  that  hope  of  improvement  in  mathe- 
matics teaching,  whether  in  secondary  school  or  in  colleges, 

1  Address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Michigan  School  Masters'  Clubv 
at  Ann  Arbor,  March  28,  1912. 
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lies  mainly  in  the  possibility  of  humanising  it.  It  is  worth 
while  to  remember  that  our  pupils  are  human  beings. 
What  it  means  to  be  a  human  being  we  all  of  us  presumably 
know  pretty  well;  indeed  we  know  it  so  well  that  we  are 
unable  to  tell  it  to  one  another  adequately;  and,  just 
because  we  do  so  well  know  what  it  means  to  be  a  human 
being,  we  are  prone  to  forget  it  as  we  forget,  except  when  the 
wind  is  blowing,  that  we  are  constantly  immersed  in  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  To  humanise  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics means  so  to  present  the  subject,  so  to  interpret  its 
ideas  and  doctrines,  that  they  shall  appeal,  not  merely 
to  the  computatory  faculty  or  to  the  logical  faculty  but 
to  all  the  great  powers  and  interests  of  the  human  mind. 
That  mathematical  ideas  and  doctrines,  whether  they  be 
more  elementary  or  more  advanced,  admit  of  such  a  mani- 
fold, liberal,  and  stimulating  interpretation,  and  that  there- 
fore the  teaching  of  mathematics,  whether  in  secondary 
schools  or  in  colleges,  may  become,  in  the  largest  and  best 
sense,  human,  I  have  no  doubt.  That  mathematical  ideas 
and  doctrines  do  but  seldom  receive  such  interpretation 
and  that  accordingly  the  teaching  of  mathematics  is  but 
seldom,  in  the  largest  and  best  sense,  human,  I  believe  to 
be  equally  certain.  That  the  indicated  humanisation  of 
mathematical  teaching,  the  bringing  of  the  matter  and  the 
spirit  of  mathematics  to  bear,  not  merely  upon  certain 
fragmentary  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  upon  the  whole 
mind,  that  this  is  a  great  desideratum  is,  I  assume,  beyond 
dispute. 

How  can  such  humanisation  be  brought  about?  The 
answer,  I  believe,  is  not  far  to  seek.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
answer  is  easy  to  discover  or  easy  to  communicate.  I 
mean  that  the  game  is  near  at  hand  and  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  locate  it,  tho  it  may  not  be  easy  to  capture  it. 
The  difficulty  inheres,  I  believe,  in  our  conception  of  mathe- 
matics itself;  not  so  much  in  our  conception  of  what  mathe- 
matics, in  a  definitional  sense,  is,  for  that  sense  of  what 
mathematics  is  has  become  pretty  clear  in  our  day,  but 
in  our  sense  or  want  of  sense  of  what  mathematics,  whatever 
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it  may  be,  humanly  signifies.  In  order  to  humanise  mathe- 
matical teaching  it  is  necessary,  and  I  believe  it  is  sufficient, 
to  come  under  the  control  of  a  right  conception  of  the  human 
significance  of  the  science.  It  is  sufficient,  I  mean  to  say, 
and  it  is  necessary,  greatly  to  enlarge,  to  enrich  and  to 
vitalize  our  sense  of  what  mathematics,  regarded  as  a  human 
enterprise,   signifies. 

What  does  mathematics,  regarded  as  an  enterprise  of  the 
human  spirit,  signify?  What  is  a  just  and  worthy  sense 
of  the  human  significance  of  mathematics? 

To  the  extent  in  which  any  of  us  really  succeeds  in  answer- 
ing that  question  worthily,  his  teaching  will  have  the  human 
quality,  in  so  far  as  his  teaching  is,  in  point  of  external 
circumstance,  free  to  be  what  it  would.  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  put  the  question,  and  it  is  with  the  putting 
of  it  rather  than  with  the  proposing  of  an  answer  to  it 
that  I  am  here  at  the  outset  mainly  concerned.  For  any 
one  who  is  really  to  acquire  possession  of  an  answer  that  is 
worthy  must  win  the  answer  for  himself.  I  need  not 
say  to  you  that  such  an  acquisition  as  a  worthy  answer 
to  this  kind  of  question  does  not  belong  to  the  category 
of  things  that  may  be  lent  or  borrowed,  sold  or  bought, 
donated  or  acquired  by  gift  No  doubt  the  answers  we  may 
severally  win  will  differ  as  our  temperaments  differ.  Yet 
the  matter  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  temperament.  It  is 
much  more  a  matter  first  of  knowledge  and  then  of  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  knowledge  and  of  its  subject.  To  the  winning 
of  a  worthy  sense  of  the  human  significance  of  mathematics 
two  things  are  indispensable,  knowledge  and  reflection: 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  reflection  upon  it.  To  the 
winning  of  such  a  sense  it  is  essential  to  have  the  kind  of 
knowledge  that  none  but  serious  students  of  mathematics 
can  gain.  Equally  essential  is  another  thing  and  this 
thing  students  of  mathematics  in  our  day  do  not,  or  do 
but  seldom,  gain.  I  mean  the  kind  of  insight  and  the  liber- 
ality of  view  that  are  to  be  acquired  only  by  prolonged 
contemplation  of  the  nature  of  mathematics  and  by  pro- 
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longed  reflection  upon  its  relations  of  contrast  and  similitude 
to  the  other  great  forms  of  spiritual  activity. 

The  question,  tho  it  is  a  question  about  mathematics, 
is  not  a  mathematical  question,  it  is  a  philosophical  question. 
And  just  because  it  is  a  philosophical  question,  mathe- 
maticians, despite  the  fact  that  one  of  the  indispensable 
qualifications  for  considering  it  is  possest  by  them  alone, 
have  in  general  ignored  it.  They  have,  in  general,  ignored 
it,  and  their  ignoring  of  it  may  help  to  explain  the  curious 
paradox  that  whilst  the  world,  whose  mathematical  knowl- 
edge varies  from  little  to  less,  has  always  as  if  instinct- 
ively held  mathematical  science  in  high  esteem,  it  has 
at  the  same  time  usually  regarded  mathematicians  as 
eccentric  and  abnormal,  as  constituting  a  class  apart, 
as  being  something  more  or  something  less  than  human. 
It  may  explain,  too,  I  venture  to  believe  it  does  partly 
explain,  both  why  it  is  that  in  the  universities  the  number 
of  students  attracted  to  advanced  lectures  in  mathematics 
compared  with  the  numbers  drawn  to  advanced  courses 
in  some  other  great  subjects  not  inherently  more  attractive, 
is  so  small;  and  why  it  is  that,  among  the  multitudes  who 
pursue  mathematics  in  the  secondary  schools,  only  a  few 
find  in  the  subject  anything  like  delight.  For  I  do  not 
accept  the  traditional  and  still  current  explanation,  that 
the  phenomenon  is  due  to  a  well-nigh  universal  lack  of 
mathematical  faculty.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  vast  majority  of  mankind  possess  mathematical  faculty 
in  a  very  considerable  degree.  That  the  average  pupil's 
interest  in  mathematics  is  but  slight,  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  His  lack  of  interest  is,  in  my  opinion,  due, 
not  to  a  lack  of  the  appropriate  faculty  in  him,  but  to  the 
circumstance  that  he  is  a  human  being,  whilst  mathematics, 
tho  it  teems  with  human  interest,  is  not  presented  to  him 
in  its  human  guise. 

If  you  ask  the  world — represented,  let  us  say,  by  the 
man  in  the  street  or  in  the  market  place  or  the  field — to 
tell  you  its  estimate  of  the  human  significance  of  mathe- 
matics, the  answer  of  the  world  will  be,  that  mathematics 
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has  given  mankind  a  metrical  and  computatory  art  es- 
sential to  the  effective  conduct  of  daily  life,  that  mathe- 
matics admits  of  countless  applications  •  in  engineering 
and  the  natural  sciences,  and  finally  that  mathematics 
is  a  most  excellent  instrumentality  for  giving  mental  dis- 
cipline. Such  will  be  the  answer  of  the  world.  The  answer 
is  intelligible,  it  is  important,  and  it  is  good  so  far  as  it 
goes;  but  it  is  far  from  going  far  enough  and  it  is  not 
intelligent.  That  it  is  far  from  going  far  enough  will  become 
evident  as  we  proceed.  That  the  answer  is  not  intelligent 
is  evident  at  once,  for  the  first  part  of  it  seems  to  imply 
that  the  rudimentary  mathematics  of  the  carpenter  and  the 
counting-house  is  scientific,  which  it  is  not;  the  second  part 
of  the  answer  is  but  an  echo  by  the  many  of  the  voice  of  the 
few;  and,  as  to  the  final  part,  the  world's  conception  of 
intellectual  discipline  is  neither  profound  nor  well  informed 
but  is  itself  in  sorry  need  of  discipline. 

If,  turning  from  the  world  to  a  normal  mathematician, 
you  ask  him  to  explain  to  you  the  human  significance  of 
mathematics,  he  will  repeat  to  you  the  answer  of  the  world, 
of  course  with  far  more  appreciation  than  the  world  has 
of  what  the  answer  means,  and  he  will  supplement  the 
world's  response  by  an  important  addition.  He  will  add, 
that  is,  that  mathematics  is  the  exact  science,  the  science 
of  exact  thought  or  of  rigorous  thinking.  By  this  he  will 
not  mean  what  the  world  would  mean  if  the  world  employed, 
as  sometimes  it  does  employ,  the  same  form  of  words. 
He  will  mean  something  very  different.  Especially  if 
he  be,  as  I  suppose  him  to  be,  a  normal  mathematician  of 
the  modern  critical  type,  he  will  mean  that  mathematics 
is,  in  the  oft-cited  language  of  Benjamin  Peirce,  "the  science 
that  draws  necessary  conclusions;"  he  will  mean  that, 
in  the  felicitous  words  of  William  Benjamin  Smith,  "mathe- 
matics is  the  universal  art  apodictic;"  he  will  mean  that 
mathematics  is,  in  the  nicely  technical  phrase  of  Pieri, 
"a  hypothetico-deductive  system."  If  you  ask  him  whether 
mathematics  is  the  science  of  rigorous  thinking  about  all 
the  things  that  engage  the  thought  of  mankind  or  only 
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about  a  few  of  them,  such  as  numbers,  figures,  certain 
operations,  and  the  like,  the  answer  he  will  give  you  de- 
pends. If  he  be  a  normal  mathematician  of  the  elder 
school,  he  will  say  that  mathematics  is  the  science  of 
rigorous  thinking  about  only  a  relatively  few  things  and 
that  these  are  such  as  you  have  exemplified.  And  if  now, 
with  a  little  Socratic  persistence,  you  press  him  to  indi- 
cate the  human  significance  of  a  science  of  rigorous  thinking 
about  only  a  few  of  the  countless  things  that  engage  human 
thought,  his  answer  will  give  you  but  little  beyond  a  re- 
petition of  the  above-mentioned  answer  of  the  world. 
But  if  he  be  a  normal  mathematician  of  the  modern  critical 
type,  he  will  say  that  mathematics  is  the  science  of  rigorous 
thinking  about  all  the  things  that  engage  human  thought, 
about  all  of  them,  he  will  mean,  in  the  sense  that  thinking, 
as  it  approaches  perfection,  tends  to  assume  certain  definite 
forms,  that  these  forms  are  the  same  whatever  the  subject 
matter  of  the  thinking  may  be,  and  that  mathematics  is 
the  science  of  these  forms  as  forms.  If  you  respond,  as 
you  well  may  respond,  that,  in  accordance  with  this  onto- 
logical  conception  of  mathematics,  this  science,  instead  of 
thinking  about  all,  thinks  about  none,  of  the  concrete  things 
of  interest  to  human  thought,  and  that  accordingly  Mr. 
Bertrand  Russell  was  right  in  saying  that  "mathematics 
is  the  science  in  which  one  never  knows  what  one  is  talking 
about  nor  whether  what  one  says  is  true," — if  you  respond 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  above  assumed,  that  delicious 
mot  of  Mr.  Russell's  must  be  solemnly  held  as  true,  and  then 
if,  in  accordance  with  your  original  purpose,  you  once 
more  press  for  an  estimation  of  the  human  significance 
of  such  a  science,  I  fear  that  the  reply,  if  your  interlocutor 
is  a  mathematician  of  the  normal  type,  will  contain  little 
that  is  new  beyond  the  assertion  that  the  science  in 
question  is  very  interesting,  where,  by  interesting,  he 
means,  of  course,  interesting  to  mathematicians.  It  is 
true  that  Professor  Klein  has  said:  "Apart  from  the  fact 
that  pure  mathematics  can  not  be  supplanted  by  anything 
else  as  a  means  for  developing  the  purely  logical  faculties 
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of  the  mind,  there  must  be  considered  here  as  elsewhere 
the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  a  few  individuals  in  each 
country  developed  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  the  rest, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  and  gradually  raising  the 
general  standard.  Even  a  slight  raising  of  the  general 
level  can  be  accomplished  only  when  some  few  minds  have 
progressed  far  ahead  of  the  average."  Here  indeed  we 
have,  in  these  words  of  Professor  Klein,  a  hint,  if  only 
a  hint,  of  something  better.  But  Professor  Klein  is  not 
a  mathematician  of  the  normal  type,  he  is  hypernormal. 
If,  in  order  to  indicate  the  human  significance  of  mathe- 
matics regarded  as  the  science  of  the  forms  of  thought  as 
forms,  your  normal  mathematician  were  to  say  that  these 
forms  constitute,  of  themselves,  an  infinite  and  everlasting 
world  whose  beauty  tho  it  is  austere  and  cold,  is  pure, 
and  in  which  is  the  secret  and  citadel  of  whatever  order 
and  harmony  our  concrete  universe  contains,  it  would  yet 
be  your  right  and  your  duty  to  ask,  as  the  brilliant  author 
of  East  London  visions  once  asked  me,  namely,  what  is  the 
human  significance  of  "this  majestic  intellectual  cosmos 
of  yours,  towering  up  like  a  million-lustred  iceberg  into 
the  arctic  night,"  seeing  that,  among  mankind,  none  is 
permitted  to  behold  its  more  resplendent  wonders  save  the 
mathematician  himself?  But  the  normal  mathematician 
will  not  say  what  I  have  just  now  supposed  him  to  say; 
he  will  not  say  it,  because  he  is,  by  hypothesis,  a  normal 
mathematician,  and  because,  being  a  normal  mathematician, 
he  is  exclusively  engaged  in  exploring  the  iceberg.  A  farmer 
was  once  asked  why  he  raised  so  many  hogs.  "In  order," 
he  said,  "to  buy  more  land."  Asked  why  he  desired  more 
land,  his  answer  was,  "in  order  to  raise  more  corn."  Being 
asked  to  say  why  he  would  raise  more  corn,  he  replied  that 
he  wished  to  raise  more  hogs.  If  you  ask  the  normal 
mathematician  why  he  explores  the  iceberg  so  much, 
his  answer  will  be,  in  effect  at  least,  "in  order  to  explore  it 
more."  In  this  exquisite  circularity  of  motive,  the  farmer 
and  the  normal  mathematician  are  well  within  their  rights. 
They  are  within  their  rights  just  as  a  musician  would  be 
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within  his  rights  if  he  chanced  to  be  so  exclusively  interested 
in  the  work  of  composition  as  never  to  be  concerned  with 
having  his  creations  rendered  before  the  public  and  never 
to  attempt  a  philosophic  estimate  of  the  human  worth  of 
music.  The  distinction  involved  is  not  the  distinction  be- 
tween human  and  inhuman,  between  social  and  anti- 
social; it  is  the  distinction  between  what  is  human  or 
inhuman,  social  or  anti-social,  and  what  is  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  No  one,  I  believe,  may  contest  the  normal 
mathematician's  right  as  a  mathematical  student  or  in- 
vestigator to  be  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  social  value  or 
the  human  worth  of  his  activity.  Such  activity  is  to  be 
prized  just  as  we  prize  any  other  natural  agency  or  force 
that,  however  undesignedly,  yet  contributes,  sooner  or 
later,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  weal  of  mankind.  The 
fact  is  that,  among  motives  in  research,  scientific  curiosity, 
which  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  is  far  more  common 
and  far  more  potent  than  charity  or  philanthropy  or  be- 
nevolence. But  when  the  mathematician  passes  from  the 
role  of  student  or  investigator  to  the  role  of  teacher,  that 
right  of  indifference  ceases,  for  he  has  past  to  an  office 
whose  functions  are  social  and  whose  obligations  are  human. 
He  has  not  the  right  to  chill  and  depress  with  the  encasing 
fogs  of  the  iceberg.  It  is  his  privilege  and  his  duty,  in  so 
far  as  he  may,  to  disclose  its  "million-lustred"  splendors 
in  all  their  power  to  quicken  and  illuminate,  to  charm  and 
edify,  the  whole  mind. 

The  conception  of  mathematics  as  the  science  of  the  forms 
of  thought  as  forms,  the  conception  of  it  as  the  refinement, 
prolongation  and  elaboration  of  pure  logic,  is,  as  you  are 
doubtless  aware,  one  of  the  great  outcomes,  perhaps  I 
should  say,  it  is  the  culminating  philosophical  outcome 
of  a  century's  effort  to  ascertain  what  mathematics,  in 
its  intimate  structure,  is.  This  conception  of  what  mathe- 
matics is  comes  to  its  fullest  expression  and  best  defense, 
as  you  doubtless  know,  in  such  works  as  Schroeder's  Algebra 
der  Logik,  Whitehead's  Universal  algebra,  Russell's  Prin- 
ciples of  mathematics,  Peano's  Formvlario  mathematico,  and 
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especially  in  Whitehead  and  Russell's  monumental  Prin- 
cipia  mathematica.  I  cite  this  literature  because  it  tells  us 
what,  in  a  definitional  sense,  the  science  in  which  the  normal 
mathematician  is  exclusively  engaged,  is.  If  we  wish 
to  be  told  what  that  science  humanly  signifies,  we  must 
look  elsewhere;  we  must  look  to  a  mathematician  like 
Plato,  for  example,  or  to  a  philospoher  like  Poincare,  but 
especially  must  we  look  to  our  own  faculty  for  discerning 
those  fine  connective  things — community  of  aim,  inter- 
formal  analogies,  structural  similitudes — that  bind  all 
the  great  forms  of  human  activity  and  aspiration — natural 
science,  theology,  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  religion,  art 
and  mathematics — into  one  grand  enterprise  of  the  human 
spirit. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1905  there  was  published  in  Poet  lore 
a  short  poem  which,  tho  it  says  nothing  explicitly  of  mathe- 
matics, yet  admits  of  an  interpretation  throwing  much 
light  upon  the  human  significance  of  the  science  and  in- 
dicating well,  I  think,  the  normal  mathematician's  place 
in  the  world  of  spiritual  interests.  The  author  of  the  poem 
is  my  excellent  friend  and  teacher,  Professor  William  Ben- 
jamin Smith,  mathematician,  philosopher,  poet,  and  theo- 
logian. I  have  not  asked  his  permission  to  interpret  the 
poem  as  I  shall  invite  you  to  interpret  it.  What  its  original 
motive  was  I  am  not  informed — it  may  have  been  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  the  ideas  exprest  in  it  or  the  harmonious 
mingling  of  their  light  with  the  melody  of  their  song. 
The  title  of  the  poem  is  The  Merman  and  the  Seraph.  As 
you  listen  to  the  reading  of  it,  I  shall  ask  you  to  regard  the 
merman  as  representing  the  normal  mathematician  and  the 
seraph  as  representing,  let  us  say,  the  life  of  the  emotions 
in  their  higher  reaches  and  their  finer  susceptibilities. 

I 

Deep  the  sunless  seas  amid, 
Far  from  Man,  from  Angel  hid, 
Where  the  soundless  tides  are  rolled 
Over  Ocean's  treasure-hold, 
With  dragon  eye  and  heart  of  stone, 
The  ancient  Merman  mused  alone. 
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II 

And  aye  his  arrowed  Thought  he  wings 

Straight  at  the  inmost  core  of  things — 

As  mirrored  in  his  Magic  glass 

The  lightning-footed  Ages  pass, — 

And  knows  nor  joy  nor  Earth's  distress, 

But  broods  on  Everlastingness. 

"Thoughts  that  love  not,  thoughts  that  hate  not, 

Thoughts  that  Age  and  Change  await  not, 

All  unfeeling, 

All  revealing, 

Scorning  height's  and  depth's  concealing, 
These  be  mine — and  these  alone!" — 
Saith  the  Merman's  heart  of  stone. 

Ill 
Flashed  a  radiance  far  and  nigh 
As  from  the  vertex  of  the  sky, — 
Lo!  a  Maiden  beauty-bright 
And  mantled  with  mysterious  might 
Of  every  power,  below,  above, 
That  weaves  resistless  spell  of  Love. 

IV 
Through  the  weltering  waters  cold 
Shot  the  sheen  of  silken  gold ; 
Quick  the  frozen  Heart  below- 
Kindled  in  the  amber  glow ; 
Trembling  Heavenward  Nekkan  yearned 
Rose  to  where  the  Glory  burned. 
"Deeper,  bluer  than  the  skies  are, 
Dreaming  meres  of  morn  thine  eyes  are 

All  that  brightens 

Smile  or  heightens 
Charm  is  thine,  all  life  enlightens, 
Thou  art  all  the  soul's  desire." — 
Sang  the  Merman's  Heart  of  Fire. 
"Woe  thee,  Nekkan!     Ne'er  was  given 
Thee  to  walk  the  ways  of  Heaven; 

Vain  the  vision, 

Fate's  derision, 
Thee  that  raps  to  realms  elysian, 
Fathomless  profounds  are  thine" — 
Quired  the  answering  voice  divine. 

V 
Came  an  echo  from  the  West, 
Pierced  the  deep  celestial  breast ; 
Summoned,  far  the  Seraph  fled, 
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Trailing  splendors  overhead ; 
Broad  beneath  her  flying  feet, 
Laughed  the  silvered  ocean-street. 

VI 
On  the  Merman's  mortal  sight 
Instant  fell  the  pall  of  Night; 
Sunk  to  the  sea's  profoundest  floor 
He  dreams  the  vanished  Vision  o'er, 
Hears  anew  the  starry  chime, 
Ponders  aye  Eternal  Time. 

"Thoughts  that  hope  not,  thoughts  that  fear  not, 
Thoughts  that  Man  and  Demon  veer  not 

Times  unending 

Comprehending, 
Space  and  worlds  of  worlds  transcending, 
These  are  mine — but  these  alone!" — 
Sighs  the  Merman's  heart  of  stone. 

I  have  said  that  the  poem,  if  it  receive  the  interpretation 
that  I  have  invited  you  to  give  it,  throws  much  light  on  the 
human  significance  of  mathematics  and  indicates  well  the 
place  of  the  normal  mathematician  in  the  world  of  spiritual 
interests.  No  doubt  the  place  of  the  merman  and  the  place 
of  the  angel  are  not  the  same :  no  doubt  the  world  of  what- 
soever in  thought  is  passionless,  infinite  and  everlasting, 
and  the  world  of  whatsoever  in  feeling  is  high  and  beauteous 
and  good  are  distinct  worlds,  and  they  are  sundered  wide 
in  the  poem.  But,  tho  in  the  poem  they  are  held  widely 
apart,  in  the  poet  they  are  united.  For  the  song  is  not  the 
merman's  song  nor  are  its  words  the  words  of  the  seraph. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  poet — a  voice  of  man.  The  merman's 
world  and  the  world  of  the  seraph  are  not  the  same,  they 
are  very  distinct :  in  conception  they  are  sundered ;  they  may 
be  sundered  in  life,  but  in  life  it  need  not  be  so.  The  merman 
indeed  is  confined  to  the  one  world  and  the  seraph  to  the 
other,  but  man,  a  man  unless  he  be  a  merman,  may  inhabit 
them  both.  For  the  angel's  denial,  the  derision  of  fate,  is 
not  spoken  of  man,  it  is  spoken  of  the  merman;  and  the 
merman's  sigh  is  not  his  own,  it  is  a  human  sigh — so  lonely 
seems  the  merman  in  the  depths  of  his  abode. 

No,  the  world  of  interests  of  the  human  spirit  is  not  the 
merman's  world  alone  nor  the  seraph's  alone.     It  is  not 
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so  simple.  It  is  rather  a  cluster  of  worlds,  of  worlds  that 
differ  among  themselves  as  differ  the  lights,  by  which  they 
are  characterized.  As  differ  the  lights.  The  human  spirit 
is  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  lights  and  it  lives  at  once  in 
a  corresponding  variety  of  worlds.  There  is  perception's 
light,  commonly  identified  with  solar  radiance  or  with 
the  radiance  of  sound  for  music,  too,  is,  to  the  spirit,  a 
kind  of  illumination:  perceptional  light,  in  which  we  be- 
hold the  colors,  forms,  and  harmonies  of  external  nature: 
a  beautiful  revelation — a  world  in  which  any  one  might 
be  willing  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  if  he  were  but 
permitted  to  live  so  long.  And  there  is  imagination's 
light,  disclosing  a  new  world  filled  with  wondrous  things, 
things  that  may  or  may  not  resemble  the  things  revealed 
in  perception's  light  but  are  never  identical  with  them: 
light  that  is  not  superficial  nor  constrained  to  paths  that  are 
straight  but  reveals  the  interiors  of  what  it  illuminates  and 
phases  that  look  away.  Again,  there  is  the  light  of  thought, 
of  reason,  of  logic,  the  light  of  analysis,  far  dimmer  than 
perception's  light,  dimmer,  too,  than  that  of  imagination, 
but  far  more  penetrating  and  far  more  ubiquitous  than 
either  of  them,  disclosing  things  that  curiously  match  the 
things  that  they  disclose  and  countless  things  besides, 
namely,  the  world  of  ideas  and  the  relations  that  bind  them : 
a  cosmic  world,  in  the  center  whereof  is  the  home  of  the 
merman.  There  remains  to  be  named  a  fourth  kind  of 
light.  I  mean  the  light  of  emotion,  the  radiance  and  glory 
of  things  that,  save  by  gleams  and  intimations,  are  not 
revealed  in  perception  or  in  imagination  or  in  thought : 
the  light  of  the  seraph's  world,  the  world  of  the  good,  the 
true  and  the  beautiful,  of  the  spirit  of  art,  of  aspiration 
and  of  religion. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  cluster  of  worlds  wherin  dwell  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  human  beings  to  whom  it  is  our 
mission  to  teach  mathematics.  My  thesis  is  that  it  is 
our  privilege  to  show,  in  the  way  of  our  teaching  it,  that 
its  human  significance  is  not  confined  to  one  of  the  worlds 
but,  like  a  subtle  and  ubiquitous  ether,  penetrates  them  all. 
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Objectively  viewed,  conceptually  taken,  these  worlds, 
unlike  the  spheres  of  the  geometrician,  do  not  intersect — 
a  thing  in  one  of  them  is  not  in  another;  but  the  things 
in  one  of  them  and  the  things  in  another  may  own  a  fine 
resemblance  serving  for  mutual  recall  and  illustration, 
effecting  transfer  of  attention — transformation,  as  the 
mathematicians  call  it — from  world  to  world;  for  whilst 
these  worlds  of  interest,  objectively  viewed,  have  naught 
in  common,  yet  subjectively  they  are  united,  united  as 
differing  mansions  of  the  house  of  the  human  spirit.  A 
relation  for  example,  between  three  independent  variables, 
exists  only  in  the  grey  light  of  thought,  only  in  the  world 
of  the  merman;  the  habitation  of  the  geometric  locus  of 
the  relation  is  the  world  of  imagination;  if  a  model  of  the 
locus  be  made  or  a  drawing  of  it,  this  will  be  a  thing  in  the 
world  of  perception;  finally,  the  wondrous  correlation 
of  the  three  things,  or  the  spiritual  qualities  of  them — the 
sensuous  beauty  of  the  model  or  the  drawing,  the  unfailing 
validity  of  the  given  relation  holding  as  it  does  thruout 
"the  cycle  of  the  eternal  year,"  the  immobile  presence  of 
the  locus  or  image  poised  there  in  eternal  calm  like  a  figure 
of  justice — these  may  serve,  in  contemplating  them,  to 
evoke  the  radiance  of  the  seraph's  world:  and  thus  the 
circuit  and  interplay,  ranging  thru  the  world  of  imagination 
and  the  world  of  thought  from  what  is  sensuous  to  what 
is  supernal  is  complete.  It  would  not  have  seemed  to 
Plato,  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  a  far  cry  from  the  prayer  of 
a  poet  to  the  theorem  of  Pythagoras,  for  example,  or  to 
that  of  Archimedes  respecting  a  sphere  and  its  circumscrib- 
ing cylinder.  Yet  I  venture  to  say,  that  calm  reflection 
upon  the  existence  and  nature  of  such  a  theorem — cloistral 
contemplation,  I  mean,  of  the  fact  that  it  is  really  true, 
contemplation  of  its  serene  beauty,  of  its  silent  omnipresence 
thruout  the  infinite  universe  of  space,  of  the  absolute  exacti- 
tude and  invariance  of  its  truth  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting— will  not  fail  to  yield  a  sense  of  reverence  and  awe 
akin  to  the  feeling  that,  for  example,  pervades  this  choral 
prayer  by  Sophocles : 
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"Oh!  that  my  lot  may  lead  me  in  the  path  of  holy  in- 
nocence of  word  and  deed,  the  path  which  august  laws 
ordain,  laws  that  in  the  highest  empyrean  had  their  birth, 
of  which  Heaven  is  the  father  alone,  nor  did  the  race  of 
mortal  men  beget  them,  nor  shall  oblivion  put  them  to 
sleep.  The  god  is  mighty  in  them  and  he  groweth  not 
old." 

But  why  should  we  think  it  strange  that  interests,  tho 
they  seem  to  cluster  about  opposite  poles,  are  yet  united 
by  a  common  mood  ?  Of  the  great  world  of  human  interests, 
mathematics  is  indeed  but  a  part;  but  it  is  a  central  part, 
and,  in  a  profound  and  precious  sense,  it  is  "the  eternal 
type  of  the  wondrous  whole."  For  poetry  and  painting, 
sculpture  and  music, — art  in  all  its  forms — ,  philosophy, 
theology,  religion,  and  science,  too,  however  passional 
their  life  and  however  tinged  or  deeply  stained  by  local 
or  temporal  circumstance,  yet  have  this  in  common :  they 
all  of  them  aim  at  values  which  transcend  the  accidents  and 
limitations  of  every  time  and  place;  and  so  it  is  that  the 
passionlessness  of  the  merman's  thought,  the  infiniteness 
of  the  kind  of  being  he  contemplates  and  the  everlastingness 
of  his  achievements  enter  as  essential  qualities  into  the 
ideals  that  make  the  glory  of  the  seraph's  world.  I  do  not 
forget,  in  saying  this,  that,  of  all  theory,  mathematical 
theory  is  the  most  abstract.  I  do  not  forget  that  mathe- 
matics therefore  lends  especial  sharpness  to  the  contrast 
in  the  Mephistophelian  warning: 

"Grey,  my  dear  friend,  is  all  theory, 
Green  the  golden  tree  of  life." 

Yet  I  know  that  one  who  loves  not  the  grey  of  a  naked 
woodland  has  much  to  learn  of  the  esthetic  resources  of 
our  northern  clime.  A  mathematical  doctrine,  taken 
in  its  purity,  is  indeed  grey.  Yet  such  a  doctrine,  a  world- 
filling  theory  woven  of  grey  relationships  finer  than  gossamer 
but  stronger  than  cables  of  steel,  leaves  upon  an  intersecting 
plane  a  tracery  surpassing  in  fineness  and  beauty  the 
exquisite  artistry  of  frost-work  upon  a  window  pane. 
Architecture,  it  has  been  said,  is  frozen  music.  Be  it  so. 
Geometry  is  frozen  architecture. 
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No,  the  belief  that  mathematics,  because  it  is  abstract, 
because  it  is  static  and  cold  and  grey,  is  detached  from  life, 
is  a  mistaken  belief.  Mathematics,  evert  in  its  purest 
and  most  abstract  estate,  is  not  detached  from  life.  It 
is  just  the  ideal  handling  of  the  problems  of  life,  as  sculp- 
ture may  idealize  a  human  figure  or  as  poetry  or  painting 
may  idealize  a  figure  or  a  scene.  Mathematics  is  precisely 
the  ideal  handling  of  the  problems  of  life,  and  the  central 
ideas  of  the  science,  the  great  concepts  about  which  its 
stately  doctrines  have  been  built  up,  are  precisely  the 
chief  ideas  with  which  life  must  always  deal  and  which, 
as  it  tumbles  and  rolls  about  them  thru  time  and  space, 
give  it  its  interests  and  problems,  and  its  order  and  ration- 
ality. That  such  is  the  case  a  few  indications  will  suffice 
to  show.  The  mathematical  concepts  of  constant  and 
variable  are  represented  familiarly  in  life  by  the  notions 
of  fixedness  and  change.  The  concept  of  equation  or  that 
of  an  equational  system,  imposing  restriction  upon  varia- 
bility, is  matched  in  life  by  the  concept  of  natural  and 
spiritual  law,  giving  order  to  what  were  else  chaotic  change 
and  providing  partial  freedom  in  lieu  of  none  at  all.  What 
is  known  in  mathematics  under  the  name  of  limit  is  every- 
where present  in  life  in  the  guise  of  some  ideal,  some  ex- 
cellence high-dwelling  among  the  rocks,  an  "ever  flying 
perfect"  as  Emerson  calls  it,  unto  which  we  may  approxi- 
mate nearer  and  nearer  but  which  we  can  never  quite  attain, 
save  in  aspiration.  The  supreme  concept  of  functionality 
finds  its  correlate  in  life  in  the  all-pervasive  sense  of  inter- 
dependence and  mutal  determination  among  the  elements 
of  the  world.  What  is  known  in  mathematics  as  trans- 
formation— that  is,  lawful  transfer  of  attention,  serving 
to  match  in  orderly  fashion  the  things  of  one  system  with 
those  of  another — is  conceived  in  life  as  a  process  of 
transmutation  by  which,  in  the  flux  of  the  world,  the  con- 
tent of  the  present  has  come  out  of  the  past  and  in  its  turn, 
in  ceasing  to  be,  gives  birth  to  its  successor,  as  the  boy 
is  father  to  the  man  and  as  things,  in  general,  become 
what   they   are    not.     The    mathematical   concept   of    in- 
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variance  and  that  of  infinitude,  especially  the  imposing 
doctrines  that  explain  their  meanings  and  bear  their  names — 
what  are  they  but  mathematicizations  of  that  which  has 
ever  been  the  chief  of  life's  hopes  and  dreams,  of  that  which 
has  ever  been  the  object  of  its  deepest  passion  and  of  its  domi- 
nant enterprise,  I  mean  the  finding  of  worth  that  abides, 
the  finding  of  permanence  in  the  midst  of  change,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  presence,  in  what  has  seemed  to  be  a  finite 
world,  of  being  that  is  infinite?  It  is  needless  further  to 
multiply  examples  of  a  correlation  that  is  so  abounding  and 
complete  as  indeed  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  it  be  juster 
to  view  mathematics  as  the  abstract  idealization  of  life 
than  to  regard  life  as  the  concrete  realization  of  mathe- 
matics. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  great 
concepts  out  of  which  the  so-called  higher  mathematical 
branches  have  grown — the  concepts  of  variable  and  con- 
stant, of  function,  class  and  relation,  of  transformation, 
invariance,  and  group,  of  finite  and  infinite,  of  discreetness, 
limit,  and  continuity — I  wish,  in  closing,  to  emphasize 
the  fact  these  great  ideas  of  the  higher  mathematics,  be- 
sides penetrating  life,  as  we  have  seen,  in  all  its  complexity 
and  all  its  dimensions,  are  omnipresent,  from  the  very 
beginning,  in  the  elements  of  mathematics  as  well.  The 
notion  of  group,  for  example,  finds  easy  and  beautiful 
illustration,  not  only  among  the  simpler  geometric  motions 
and  configurations,  but  even  in  the  ensemble  of  the  very 
integers  with  which  we  count.  The  like  is  true  of  the 
distinction  of  finite  and  infinite,  and  of  the  ideas  of  trans- 
formation, of  invariant,  and  nearly  all  the  rest.  Why 
should  the  presentation  of  them  have  to  await  the  uncertain 
advent  of  graduate  years  of  study  ?  For  life  already  abounds, 
and  the  great  ideas  that  give  it  its  interests,  order  and 
rationality,  that  is  to  say,  the  focal  concepts  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  are  everywhere  present  in  the  elements  of 
the  science  as  glistening  bassets  of  gold.  It  is  our  privilege, 
.  1  teaching  the  elements,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  higher 
conceptions  that  are  present  in  them;  it  is  our  privilege 
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to  have  and  to  give  a  lively  sense  of  their  presence,  their 
human  significance,  their  beauty  and  their  light.  I  do 
not  advocate  the  formal  presentation  in  secondary  schools, 
of  the  higher  conceptions,  in  the  way  of  printed  texts, 
for  the  printed  text  is  apt  to  be  arid  and  the  letter  killeth. 
What  I  wish  to  recommend  is  the  presentation  of  them, 
as  opportunity  may  serve,  in  Greek  fashion,  by  means  of 
dialectic,  face  to  face,  voice  answering  to  voice,  all  animated 
with  the  varying  moods  and  motions  and  accents  of  life — 
laughter,  if  you  will,  and  the  lightning  of  wit  to  cheer  and 
speed  the  slower  currents  of  sober  thought.  Of  dialectic 
excellence,  Plato  at  his  best,  as  in  Phaedo  or  the  Republic, 
gives  us  the  ideal  model  and  eternal  type.  But  Plato's 
ways  are  frequently  circuitous,  wearisome  and  long.  They 
are  ill  suited  to  the  manners  of  a  direct  and  undeliberate 
age;  and  we  must  find,  each  for  himself,  a  shorter  course. 
Somebody  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  matter,  possest 
of  ample  knowledge  and  having,  besides,  the  requisite 
skill  and  verve  ought  to  write  a  book  showing,  in  so  far  as 
the  printed  page  can  be  made  to  show,  how  naturally  and 
swiftly  and  with  what  a  delightful  sense  of  emancipation 
and  power  thought  may  pass  by  dialectic  paths  from  the 
traditional  elements  of  mathematics  both  to  its  larger 
concepts  and  to  a  vision  of  their  bearings  on  the  higher 
interests  of  life.  I  need  not  say  that  such  a  handling  of 
ideas  implies  much  more  than  a  verbal  knowledge  of  their  de- 
finitions. It  implies  familiarity  with  the  doctrines  that 
unfold  the  meanings  of  the  ideas  defined.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  respect  of  this  matter,  the  scripture  must  read  : 
Knowing  the  doctrine  is  essential  to  living  the  life. 

Cassius  J.   Keyser 
Columbia  University 


V 
OXFORD— A  CONTRAST 

In  these  days  of  educational  questionings,  it  may  be  of 
interest,  and,  perhaps,  of  value  to  consider  briefly  the  system 
of  Oxford,  both  in  its  actual  expression  and  in  its  implica- 
tions. Some  of  the  smaller  colleges  in  this  country,  such  as 
Amherst  and  Hamilton,  are  debating  the  question  as  to 
what  type  of  institution  they  wish  to  belong.  Within  a 
short  time  Yale  has  adopted  a  system  of  major  and  minor 
subjects  and  a  few  years  ago  Princeton  changed  to  the 
"tutorial  system,"  which  is  very  similar  to  that  at  Oxford, 
to  say  the  least.  Thus  there  seems  to  be  some  dissatisfac- 
tion with  our  old  methods  and  this,  I  think,  is  but  natural 
when  so  many  of  our  students  and  educators  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  systems  of  Europe.  Any  thinking 
man  who  puts  himself  into  close  and  unprejudiced  observa- 
tion of  the  higher  education  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many must  be  conscious  of  certain  defects  in  the  results 
of  our  own  methods — tho  at  the  same  time  he  will  be  proud 
of  our  advantages.  An  increasing  number  of  American 
students  is  finding  its  way  to  Oxford  and  most  of  them  are 
deeply  imprest  with  the  English  education  which  they  find 
there. 

First  of  all,  if  we  take  a  glance  at  the  more  external  side 
of  the  University,  we  find  twenty-two  different  colleges  in 
separate  buildings,  scattered  around  the  quaint,  old  city. 
Each  college  is  a  complete  unit  in  itself,  having  its  own 
dormitories,  eating  hall,  library,  chapel,  lecture  and  social 
rooms,  clubs  and  athletic  organisations.  Likewise  each 
college  has  a  head  who  goes  by  the  title  of  master,  warden, 
dean,  president,  or  rector,  and  a  various  number  of  tutors 
and  fellows  who  do  the  teaching  and  lecturing,  and  manage 
the  college.     The  University  of  Oxford  consists  of  these 
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different  colleges  united  and  organised  for  their  common 
welfare.  Its  head  is  the  chancellor,  generally  an  English 
peer  and  at  present  Lord  Curzon;  but  the  chancellor,  on 
account  of  his  political  and  other  duties,  is  seldom  at  Oxford 
save  for  some  ceremonial  occasion,  like  Commemoration  in 
June,  and  the  actual  government  of  the  University  is  turned 
over  to  the  vice-chancellor,  who  is  chosen  from  among  the 
heads  of  colleges.  There  are  also  two  governing  houses, 
convocation  and  congregation,  with  whom  the  final  decision 
as  to  the  policies  of  the  University  lies,  and  an  executive 
committee  called  the  Hebdomadal  Council. 

These  university  authorities  have  established  certain 
courses  of  study  upon  completion  of  which  they  admit 
students  to  examinations  for  degrees.  The  University  holds 
examinations  and  grants  degrees  but  the  student  is  prepared 
by  his  college  which  can  neither  hold  degree-examinations 
nor  grant  degrees.  Hence  the  two  years  or  more  of  work 
done  in  Oxford  are  under  one  set  of  authorities,  viz.,  those 
of  the  college,  and  the  final  examination  and  degree-granting 
are  under  another  set,  viz.,  those  of  the  University.  Some 
of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  this  arrangement  are  obvious 
at  once,  and  will  be  considered  later. 

The  principal  courses  or  "schools,"  as  they  are  termed  in 
Oxford,  are  the  following:  Literae  Humaniores,  which  in- 
cludes philosophy  (chiefly  Greek)  and  Greek  and  Roman 
history;  Modern  History;  Jurisprudence;  Theology;  Natural 
Science;  Mathematics;  Modern  Languages;  English  Litera- 
ture ;  Oriental  Studies.  For  each  of  these  schools,  the  Uni- 
versity gives  an  examination  every  year  in  June  and  to  the 
successful  candidates  it  grants  the  degree  of  B.A.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  college  maintains  (either  by  itself  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  colleges)  a  tutor  or  tutors  for  each 
of  these  schools,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  actual  preparation 
of  the  student  is  intrusted.  When  a  student  begins  reading 
for  the  History  School,  for  example,  he  goes  to  his  college 
tutor  in  history,  who  assigns  him  certain  lectures  and  indi- 
vidual work  for  the  term,  and  personally  supervises  his 
study  until  he  takes  the  final  examinations. 
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Thus,  a  college,  as  far  as  its  personnel  goes,  comprizes  a 
head,  various  tutors  and  fellows  for  all  the  courses  of  study, 
and  a  number  of  students  taking  any  of  these  courses. 
Each  college  thus  prepares  for  all  the  courses. 

But  while  the  actual  supervision  of  the  student's  prepara- 
tion is  left  to  the  college  authorities,  the  University  does  not 
neglect  to  help  him,  for  it  maintains  a  number  of  lectures  in 
all  the  schools  which  are  open  to  any  student  who  wishes  to 
come  to  them.  The  lectures  are  given  by  tutors  who  are 
known  to  be  proficient  in  their  subject  and  by  the  professors. 
Now  the  professors  are  not  college  officers  but  are  appointed 
by  the  University  and  are  generally  mature  men  who  have 
reached  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  their  particular 
work.  Hence,  thru  the  lectures  of  such  scholars  the  students 
come  into  touch  with  the  latest  and  highest  attainments  in 
their  line.  Many  of  the  lectures  are  on  specially  difficult 
and  intricate  departments  of  the  school,  and  involve  a  high 
degree  of  modern  "specialism."  Attendance  on  these  lec- 
tures and  on  others  more  general  in  scope  is  part  of  the  daily 
work  of  the  student. 

While  in  America  lectures  and  recitations  form  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  work  done  in  all  but  the  scientific 
courses  where  laboratory  investigation  is  necessary,  in  Ox- 
ford they  are  but  a  small  and  often  insignificant  part  of  the 
total  preparation  which  may  be  considered  under  three 
classes.  First,  there  is  the  weekly  work  which  a  student 
does  for  his  tutor  and  which  usually  consists  in  writing  one 
or  sometimes  two  fair-sized  essays  on  subjects  assigned. 
Such  compositions  are  not  superficial  generalisations  which 
can  be  skimmed  hurriedly  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
nor  melanges  of  undigested  facts  put  together  without  any 
process  of  assimilation.  The  writer  well  remembers  his 
chagrin  at  watching  his  philosophy  tutor  ruthlessly  pull  to 
pieces  his  first  essay,  which  presented  a  beautiful  appearance 
but  which  had  been  drawn  from  a  distinctly  encyclopedic 
source.  It  was  quite  a  good  American  college  composition 
but  the  Oxford  don  was  much  disgusted  that  no  knowledge 
of  the  original  sources  had  been  shown.     Essays  such  as 
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these  are  usually  taken  to  the  tutor  by  the  student  alone  at 
some  appointed  time,  and  are  discust  and  criticized  for  an 
hour  while  the  author  has  to  defend  the  point  of  view  which 
he  has  adopted. 

A  second  part  of  the  student's  work  is  attendance  upon 
the  lectures  which  I  have  already  described.  Finally,  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  material  which  is  left  entirely  to  the 
undergraduate  to  master,  such  as  the  reading  of  texts  and 
the  working  up  of  subjects  for  which  there  is  no  time  in  the 
tutorial  hours.  Usually  the  college  tutors  hold  quizzes 
two  or  three  times  in  the  year  which  cover  the  subjects  so 
prepared  and  those  treated  of  in  the  essays.  But  it  should 
be  remarked  here  and  borne  in  mind  as  a  characteristic 
true  of  almost  all  of  the  work  done  in  Oxford  that  it  does  not 
consist  in  getting  up  certain  books  and  lecture-courses  as 
so  often  in  this  country,  but  in  the  mastery  of  subjects. 
This  holds  of  most  of  the  essays,  which  can  rarely  be  written 
from  one  book,  and  of  the  examinations.  Hence,  if  the 
student  reads  books  or  writes  essays  or  hears  lectures,  it  is 
all  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  getting  thoroly  acquainted 
with  a  certain  branch  of  knowledge,  and  often  this  is  done  in 
entirely  distinct  ways  by  different  individuals. 

In  these  three  ways,  then,  the  Oxford  undergraduate  tries 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  school.  The 
examination  is  considered  as  the  culmination  of  his  course 
and  is  meant  to  test  his  proficiency  in  the  work  he  has  done. 
This  division  of  the  whole  range  of  studies  taught  in  the 
University  into  separate  schools  to  one  of  which  every  stud- 
ent limits  himself  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Oxford 
system  and  marks  a  wide  distinction  between  that  system 
and  the  one  generally  adopted  in  the  United  States.  To 
apply  physical  terms  to  educational  tendencies  we  might 
say  that,  speaking  generally,  the  aim  of  Oxonian  education 
is  depth,  whereas  American  education  strives  for  breadth; 
and  probably  the  first  criticism  that  a  devotee  of  our 
methods  would  lodge  against  the  curriculum  of  the  English 
university  would  be  that  its  courses  were  narrowing.  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  justice  or  injustice  of  such  an  objec- 
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tion,  we  must  consider  briefly  the  outlines  of  an  Oxford 
school.  The  Modern  History  School  has  at  present  more 
followers  than  any  of  the  others  and  we  can  take  that  as 
an  example.     Its  requirements  may  be  grouped  thus : 

(i)  The  history  of  England,  including  constitutional 
history  and  continuous  political  history  down  to  1837. 

(2)  A  selected  period  of  general  European  history,  with 
attention  to  society  and  literature. 

(3)  Political  science  and  political  economy  with  economic 
history. 

(4)  Constitutional  law  and  political  and  descriptive 
geography. 

(5)  Unprepared  translation  from  French,  German,  or 
Italian  fto  test  the  ability  to  use  original  sources  for  Euro- 
pean history). 

(6)  A  special  subject  must  be  selected  in  addition  to  the 
above  by  all  those  who  aim  at  a  first  or  second  class  in  the 
examination. 

A  glance  at  this  resume"  shows  clearly  that  the  History 
School  is  not  by  any  means  narrow,  and  it  is  fairly  typical 
of  the  others.  In  our  colleges,  each  one  of  the  subdivisions 
(except  perhaps  No.  5)  would  be  made  a  separate  course, 
and  so  an  Oxford  undergraduate  in  the  History  School 
really  takes  the  equivalent  of  four  or  five  American  courses. 
But  it  will  be  objected  that  the  peculiar  'narrowness'  of 
such  a  school  is  not  in  the  number  of  different  courses  which 
it  prescribes  but  in  its  limitation  to  one  line  of  work,  viz., 
in  this  case,  modern  history.  Yet  if  we  look  again  at  the 
list  above,  the  subjects  while  closely  related  seem  to  cover 
a  fairly  wide  field.  They  include,  in  American  terminology, 
courses  in  English  history,  European  history,  political 
science  and  economics,  constitutional  law,  and  a  modern 
language,  each  of  which  would  probably  be  taught  here  by 
separate  departments  and  without  any  correlation.  But 
they  are  all  cognate  subjects  and  bear  on  one  another;  in 
getting  up  these  five  subjects,  the  student  is  really  getting  up 
one  broad  subject.  Here  we  see  what  I  believe  is  a  point 
of  superiority  in  this  English  system — grouping  related  sub- 
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jects  into  broad  courses  to  one  of  which  a  student  confines 
his  attention  for  two  years  or  more.  He  thus  gets  to  know 
well  one  department  of  knowledge  by  studying  its  various 
aspects  or  parts  as  the  case  may  be;  in  other  words,  if  we 
go  back  to  the  physical  analogy,  he  gets  the  necessary  depth 
and  a  fair  degree  of  breadth — as  much  as  is  possible  in  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

It  would  seem  that  a  proper  undergraduate  education 
depends  on  the  correct  proportion  between  the  depth  and 
the  breadth  of  the  work  it  entails.  As  far  as  depth  goes, 
the  rules  should  be  those  of  thoroness  and  of  accuracy,  the 
former  concerning  the  matter  under  consideration  and  the 
latter  the  method  of  working  with  it.  To  investigate  a  sub- 
ject thoroly,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  whole  field  in 
its  parts  and  in  its  entirety,  and  that  not  by  reading  second- 
hand descriptions  but  by  going  to  the  original  authorities. 
Accuracy  is  the  precise  mastery  of  the  details  with  the 
subsequent  assimilation  and  correlation  of  them  into  one 
whole  such  that  both  the  parts  and  the  totality  are  held  in 
true  perspective.  As  accuracy  is  a  virtue  gained  only  with 
long  practise,  it  rests  to  a  great  degree  with  the  teacher  to 
cultivate  it  in  his  pupil;  and  this  he  can  do  by  judicious 
criticism  of  essays  and  recitations  and  quizzes.  But  all 
this  must  be  sacrificed  if  too  much  breadth  is  insisted  upon. 
Breadth  is  certainly  a  desirable  element  in  an  education  but 
if  it  is  pursued  to  the  detriment  of  depth,  the  result  is  super- 
ficiality, which  is  surely  a  more  lamentable  shortcoming  in 
a  college  education  than  what  has  been  termed,  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  narrowness.  Both  depth  and  breadth  must 
be  present  but  in  the  right  proportion.  It  is  surely  better  to 
do  something  well  and  thoroly,  than  to  do  many  things  in 
a  mediocre  way;  hence,  depth  should  be  insisted  on  in  edu- 
cation and  as  much  breadth  should  be  acquired  as  is  consist- 
ent. 

It  would  be  idle  to  assert  that  the  Oxford  system  is  per- 
fect and  I  think  it  is  far  from  being  so,  but  I  believe  that 
it  gives  greater  opportunities  for  depth  in  college  education 
than  the  methods  usual  here.     By  limiting  the  student's 
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activity  to  one  broad  field  it  permits  of  a  much  higher 
degree  of  mastery  than  is  possible  when  he  takes  several 
unrelated  courses.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  the  credit 
rests  with  the  tutors  and  examiners  who  demand  ac- 
quaintance with  the  original  authorities  and  accuracy  in 
using  them;  and  if  they  assign  a  subject  for  investigation, 
it  is  not  enough  to  read  a  book  on  it  or  hear  a  course  of  lec- 
tures, but  the  subject  itself  must  be  got  up.  But  the  ques- 
tion is :  is  all  this  possible  in  a  system  of  separate  and  often 
short  courses  like  that  so  frequently  found  in  our  colleges? 
Whether  possible  or  not,  it  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be 
actual  if  we  accept  the  testimony  of  the  Oxford  tutors  in 
regard  to  the  American  Rhodes  scholars  and  the  criticism 
of  many  American  business  men. 

In  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  there  are  quotations  given  from  reports  made 
to  the  officers  of  the  Rhodes  Trust  by  Oxford  tutors  concern- 
ing the  scholastic  ability  of  the  Rhodes  scholars,  and  in 
almost  every  case  we  read  of  superficiality  and  diffuseness 
in  previous  training.  They  are  "volatile  and  never  educated 
'grundlich'. "  "Their  early  training  makes  them  in  some 
cases  superficial  and  inaccurate."  "Their  American  course  is 
wider  than  ours  but  not  so  thorough  at  any  point."  "They 
do  not  appear  to  study  a  subject  as  a  whole,  as  we  do,  but, 
after  attending  courses  of  lectures  on  a  portion  of  a  subject, 
they  appear  to  drop  that  and  never  revise  it  again."  "They 
have  preferred  to  study  too  many  subjects,  of  most  of  which 
they  have  acquired  the  merest  smattering."  And  Presi- 
dent Pritchett  sums  up  the  evidence  justly  thus:  "These 
shrewd  criticisms  not  only  bring  out  in  clear  relief  the  stud- 
ent's lack  of  precision  and  his  weakness  before  a  hard  in- 
tellectual task,  but  they  point  back  unerringly  to  the  causes 
of  this  failure  in  the  lack  of  sound  teaching  and  in  the  diffuse 
curriculum,  with  its  numerous  and  partial  examinations 
which  never  call  upon  the  student  to  view  the  field  as  a 
whole."  If  thoroness  and  accuracy  are  the  marks  of  a 
"deep"  education,  it  is  patent  that  ours  lacks  depth;  and 
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the  efficient  cause  seems  to  lie  in  the  diffuseness  of  the  curric- 
ulum. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  more  said  during  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  as  to  the  usefulness  of  a  college  edu- 
cation for  life  in  general  and  for  professions  in  particular, 
and  no  doubt  both  the  protagonists  and  the  antagonists  have 
put  forward  much  that  is  just  in  favor  of  their  contentions. 
But  thruout  it  all,  there  has  been  the  disturbing  fact  of 
the  hostile  criticism  of  many  business  men  who  have  as- 
serted that  college  unfits  young  men  for  business  because 
they  are  unable  to  carry  thru  any  long,  hard  task;  in  other 
words,  they  are  lacking  in  thoroness  and  in  the  capacity 
for  hard  work.  Conceding  that  some  of  this  criticism  may 
have  arisen  from  prejudice,  we  yet  can  not  minimize  the 
relevancy  and  justice  of  the  indictment  as  a  whole.  If 
college  men  go  into  business  lacking  thoroness  in  their 
methods,  it  is  because  they  come  out  of  college  so,  and  the 
only  sufficient  reason  for  it  in  college  is  the  curriculum.  It 
is  because  men  are  allowed  to  take  four  or  five  unrelated 
courses  for  a  year  or  part  of  a  year  with  no  opportunity  to 
get  up  one  of  them  really  well  and  no  possibility  of  forming 
them  all  into  one  whole  which  would  represent  a  branch  of 
knowledge.  It  is  impossible  to  know  the  sources  and 
authorities  for  any  one  of  the  courses  because  there  isn't 
time;  if  a  man  wants  to  know  Plato  or  Aristotle,  he  reads 
what  some  one  wrote  about  them,  but  in  Oxford  an  under- 
graduate with  the  same  purpose — for  instance  in  the  School 
of  Literae  Humaniores — must  perforce  read  the  Republic  and 
the  Nichomachean  ethics  or  their  equivalents.  Likewise  if 
the  young  Englishman  is  studying  Roman  law  for  the 
School  of  Jurisprudence,  he  reads  the  Institutes  of  Gaius, 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  and,  if  he  aims  at  a  first  class, 
some  of  the  Digest.  Obviously  such  things  are  impossible 
with  the  constraints  of  an  American  course,  and  equally 
as  obviously  they  make  for  thoroness.  That  thoroness  too 
which  can  be  inculcated  in  college  is  of  the  same  kin  as  that 
which  is  necessary  for  business  efficiency  and  which,  em- 
ployers affirm,  is  lacking  in  graduates. 
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We  have  it  then  from  good  authorities  that  there  is  a 
strain  of  weakness  in  our  collegiate  education,  and  we  can 
trace  the  mischief  back  to  the  shallowness  and  diffuseness 
of  the  courses.  Now  there  are  three  possible  ways  to 
remedy  the  evil :  the  professors  in  charge  of  every  course  can 
load  on  more  work,  or  the  college  authorities  can  limit  the 
student  to  one  or  two  courses,  or  they  can  group  cognate 
subjects  into  broad  courses  and  thus  limit  the  range  of 
electives.  I  suppose  in  many  cases  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  departments  to  require  more  work,  but  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  this  would  really  be  no  remedy  at  all, 
for  the  evil  is  lack  of  thoroness  and  accuracy  and  an  under- 
graduate is  incapable  of  being  thoro  and  accurate  in  four 
or  five  different  subjects,  even  if  each  of  them  is  reduced  to 
absurdly  narrow  limits.  Secondly,  the  curriculum  might  be 
arranged  so  that  the  student  could  take,  let  us  say,  two 
fairly  wide  subjects,  perhaps  like  a  major  and  minor.  Some 
such  system  as  this  has  been  adopted  at  Yale  for  next  year; 
it  has  been  reported  as  follows:  "In  junior  and  senior  year 
each  student  will  be  required  to  complete  a  major  course  in 
one  subject  and  a  minor  course  in  a  related  subject,  aggre- 
gating together  not  less  than  twelve  nor  more  than  fifteen 
hours  out  of  the  thirty  hours  of  study  for  the  two  years." 
Here  the  related  subjects  are  only  half  of  the  work  that  the 
student  does,  but  it  appears  like  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Supposing,  however,  that  all  the  work  were  grouped  under 
two  more  or  less  related  subjects,  it  would  clearly  be  possible 
to  insist  on  much  greater  proficiency  than  in  the  other 
method,  and  a  good  amount  of  breadth  would  be  preserved. 
The  third  remedy  would  be  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  like 
that  at  Oxford  where  all  the  studies  are  subdivisions  of  one 
broad  yet  limited  field.  No  sensible  person  could  advocate 
taking  an  impression  of  the  English  system,  as  it  were,  and 
superimposing  it  bodily  on  our  educational  conditions;  and 
that  is  as  far  as  possible  from  my  desire.  But  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  need  of  our  college  education  lies  in  the 
direction  of  the  second  or  third  scheme  which  I  have  sug- 
gested. 
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At  present  the  greater  proportion  of  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  four  years  of  study  at  a  college  is  material  to  aid  in  a 
subsequent  career,  because  so  little  can  be  got  from  the 
methods  of  study.  And  as  so  great  importance  is  attached 
to  the  material,  we  try  to  get  as  much  as  possible.  So 
following  this  idea,  we  have  come  to  take  many  different 
courses.  But  when  we  appreciate  the  necessity  for  more 
attention  to  method  and  have  realized  a  true  thoroness  and 
preciseness,  then  it  will  be  possible  for  our  college  education 
to  fill  its  cornucopia  with  much  greater  gifts — gifts  which  will 
be  recognized  by  all  the  business  men.  Moreover  it  will 
not  be  a  narrow  education — it  is  not  now  broad  but  only 
scattered — for  if  you  go  not  even  a  very  long  way  in  one 
subject,  you  are  bound  to  get  into  others.  The  demarca- 
tions of  the  arts  and  sciences  are  more  or  less  arbitrary,  and 
that  is  true  to  a  much  greater  degree  with  the  subjects 
and  courses  in  a  college  curriculum.  If  we  make  the 
"flower  in  the  crannied  wall"  a  scion  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
we  can  appropriately  say : 

"but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

How  easily  one  large  field  falls  into  subdivisions,  which  are 
often  found  absolutely  sundered  in  our  college  catalogs,  is 
seen  in  the  analysis  of  the  School  of  Modern  History  at 
Oxford  into  constitutional,  political,  social,  literary,  eco- 
nomic, and,  if  you  please,  geographic.  These  are  many 
subjects  but  they  all  belong  to  one  large  subject  and  in  their 
teaching  are  made  to  bear  upon  it.  The  beauty  of  the 
scheme  is  twofold :  you  know  one  subject  comparatively 
well  and  can  take  that  with  you  bodily  if  you  wish,  and  you 
have  a  priceless  training  in  method  good  not  only  for  any 
career  but  for  life. 

If  now  there  is  the  fault  in  our  education  that  I  have  tried 
to  show,  and  if  advance  lies  along  the  line  of  one  of  the  two 
remedies  indicated,  the  question  then  arises  as  to  which  of 
these  will  best  suit  our  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  a  question  which  I  can  not  hope  to  answer,  but  it  is 
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possible  to  point  out  some  important  differences  in  the 
situations  of  England  and  of  this  country  which  will  result 
necessarily  in  differing  systems  of  education.  In  the  first 
place,  the  social  conditions  are  radically  dissimilar.  The 
English  boys  that  come  from  the  public  schools  to  Oxford 
(and  to  Cambridge)  are  generally  from  well-to-do  and  cul- 
tured families,  and  have  had  many  opportunities  which  are 
not  ordinarily  within  the  reach  of  our  school  boys.  The 
Continent  is  near  and  can  be  seen  with  little  expense,  so 
that  great  numbers  of  young  Englishmen  either  while  in 
school  or  in  college  travel  in  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  and  learn  one  or  two  foreign  languages.  They  may 
not  know  them  well  but  probably  are  as  well  acquainted 
with  them  as  many  of  the  boys  who  take  our  ordinary 
college  courses  in  them.  Thus  they  can  get  this  outside  of 
the  regular  college  work,  while  in  America  in  most  cases  they 
can  not — except  perhaps  a  smattering  in  high  school.  If 
it  is  desirable  that  our  young  men  know  one  or  more  foreign 
tongues,  as  most  people  will  agree  it  is,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  to  the  colleges  in  great  measure  to  teach  them  and  this 
will  have  to  be  kept  as  one  of  the  elements  of  a  curriculum. 
It  is  much  the  same  also  with  English  literature.  Boys  are 
taught  at  home  in  England  to  read  and  to  appreciate  the 
masterpieces  of  the  language  with  which  they  keep  a  fresh 
and  lively  acquaintance  during  their  school  days.  It  has 
only  been  during  the  last  fifteen  years  that  there  has  been 
a  School  of  English  Language  and  Literature  at  Oxford, 
because  it  was  thought  that  every  educated  Englishman 
ought  to  know  his  own  language  without  having  to  study  it 
at  an  institution  of  learning.  It  is  even  now  a  very  small 
school  and  some  students  have  told  me  that  they  con- 
sidered it  a  disgrace  to  have  English  courses  actually  taught 
at  the  University.  On  the  other  hand,  American  boys  often 
do  not  have  the  leisure  or  the  incentive  at  home  to  learn 
English  literature,  and  the  teaching  in  the  schools  is  often 
unappreciatively  and  slatternly  given.  Indeed,  college  edu- 
cation does  not  seem  to  take  some  of  the  Rhodes  scholars 
very  far,  for  one  tutor  writes  that  they  have  "little  or  no 
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literary  sense  and  very  limited  command  over  expression. 
In  the  composition  of  an  English  essay  they  have,  as  a  rule, 
almost  everything  to  learn."  But  nevertheless  we  must 
look  to  our  colleges  as  the  only  places  where  our  young  men 
can  learn  English,  if  they  are  to  learn  it  at  all,  and  hence  it 
must  be  generally  kept  as  a  desirable  element  in  the  college 
curriculum.  These  are  only  two  out  of  many  social  varia- 
tions which  will  make  a  necessary  difference  in  the  college 
systems  of  the  two  countries.  For  if  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  student  working  at  a  foreign  language  and  English 
literature  in  college,  he  obviously  will  not  be  able  to  devote 
himself  to  one  broad  field  of  study  according  to  the  Oxford 
system. 

Moreover  there  are  strictly  educational  differences  arising 
out  of  the  relation  of  high  schools  and  colleges  in  the  English 
and  American  systems.  In  England  the  public  schools  and 
the  better  grammar  schools  only  have  to  articulate  with  the 
universities,  whereas  in  the  United  States  the  secondary 
schools  have  both  colleges  and  universities  to  look  to  and 
the  result  is  a  lack  of  coordination.  This  causes  a  confusion 
in  the  secondary  education  and  a  greater  burden  is  laid 
upon  the  colleges.  For  if  the  high  school  is  made  a  "cram- 
ming place  for  the  college"  and  college  entrance  examina- 
tions differ  so  widely  as  they  do,  many  boys  will  be  and  are 
badly  prepared,  so  that  the  college  has  not  the  proper  mate- 
rial to  start  with.  Such  young  men  are  mentally  unable  to 
take  up  a  large  subject  and  go  into  it  deeply  without  a 
considerable  amount  of  training,  which  they  must  ask  the 
college  for.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  possible  to  give  that 
preparation  in  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  so  that  the 
last  two  years  could  be  devoted  to  a  more  thoro  investi- 
gation of  some  chosen  field.  The  English  boy  is  not  so 
dependent  upon  his  University  for  this  training  for  he  is 
usually  drilled  comparatively  well  by  his  public  school 
masters.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  we  shall  have  to 
keep  the  first  years  of  college  for  drill- work  which  will 
That  is  W&  students  to  take  up  detailed  and  precise  investiga- 
■  juniors  and  seniors. 
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I  have  tried  to  indicate  the  more  important  social  and 
educational  conditions  which  make  it  likely  that  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  model  our  college  system  on  that  of  the 
English  universities  too  closely,  even  if  that  were  our  in- 
tention. But  it  might  prove  feasible  to  leave  freshman  and 
sophomore  work  much  as  it  is,  except  that  it  should  be  less 
distributed  and  more  thoro  than  at  present ;  and  to  ask  the 
junior  to  select  some  fairly  extensive  subject  for  a  two  years' 
investigation  which  will  occupy  the  major  part  of  his  time 
but  leave  a  certain  amount  for  subjects  such  as  English 
or  French  or  a  science  which  it  is  desirable  that  he  study 
at  that  period. 

If  it  has  been  of  any  advantage  to  consider  the  Oxford 
curriculum,  the  examination  system  may  also  have  some  use- 
ful suggestions  for  us.  I  believe  it  has  at  least  two.  The 
first  one  comes  from  a  characteristic  which  is  the  logical 
result  of  the  schools  system;  if  an  Oxford  school  gives  an 
opportunity  for  the  thoro  and  accurate  handling  of  a  broad 
subject,  the  examination  demands  it.  A  man  usually 
works  two  years  and  a  third  (the  Oxford  year  is  divided 
into  thirds)  on  his  final  honor  school  and  the  examination  at 
the  end  of  that  period  covers  all  the  subjects  he  has  studied. 
The  papers  set  number  from  ten  to  thirteen  and  each  usually 
needs  three  hours  tho  in  some  cases  only  two.  Thus  the 
kind  of  study  made  possible  by  the  curriculum  is  made 
necessary  by  the  examination.  It  needs  little  comparison 
to  perceive  the  enormous  difference  between  this  way  of 
testing  a  man's  knowledge  and  that  found  in  our  colleges. 
Here  it  is  the  rule  to  have  an  examination  at  the  end  of 
every  term  or  at  most  of  every  year,  and  the  next  semester 
new  work  is  begun  which  will  be  covered  by  a  future  examina- 
tion. The  student  acquires  knowledge  piecemeal;  it  is 
thrown  to  him  like  bits  of  meat  to  a  caged  lion,  and  after 
he  has  one  down  successfully  he  is  ready  for  another.  He 
has  no  obligation  or  opportunity  to  survey  the  field  as  a 
whole,  even  where  that  is  possible.  If  a  man  takes  a  course 
in  American  history  for  two  years,  he  is  examined  on  parts  of 
it  but  not  on  all  that  he  has  gone  over  in  the  whole  course — 
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in  periods,  not  in  American  history.  The  very  limited 
nature  of  such  examinations  also  tends  to  make  it  impossible 
to  work  up  a  subject  thoroly  and  often  a  certain  book  or  a 
course  of  lectures  is  the  only  assignment. 

Now  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  final  examination  as  the  only 
basis  for  the  granting  of  degrees,  and  I  know  that  the  system 
has  given  some  dissatisfaction  at  Oxford.  Mr.  R.  C.  Mac- 
laurin  writing  in  the  North  American  review  for  March,  191 1, 
says  that  "there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  undue  impor- 
tance is  still  attached  to  examinations  in  Oxford  and  almost 
everywhere  else  in  the  educational  fields  of  England,"  and 
this  fact  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized.  But  do 
we  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  make  our  examinations 
either  farcical  or  practically  useless?  Or  at  any  rate,  would 
it  not  be  possible  to  give  and  to  get  a  great  deal  more  good 
from  an  examination  on  a  subject  thoroly  investigated 
during  junior  and  senior  years  than  from  the  little  quizzes 
and  terminal  tests  now  in  vogue?  It  is  worth  while  here 
again  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of  an  Oxford  tutor  in  regard 
to  the  Americans  in  his  college.  He  says:  "As  a  general 
rule,  they  know  nothing  well,  but  know  something  about  a 
great  many  things — the  kind  of  knowledge  you  might  get 
from  attending  public  lectures.  Moreover,  apparently  even 
in  scientific  studies  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  keep 
their  hold  on  work  for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  exam- 
inations appear  to  be  in  work  which  has  not  been  done  very 
long  before  the  date  of  the  examination  intended  to  test  it. 
As  a  consequence,  they  at  first  find  the  Oxford  system  diffi- 
cult, for  the  double  reason  that  they  are  expected  to  get  up 
a  subject  thoroly,  and  are  tested  by  an  examination  much 
longer  and  more  severe  than  that  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  and  on  an  extensive  range  of  work,  some  of 
which  has  necessarily  been  done  a  considerable  time  before 
the  examination  takes  place."  This,  I  think,  shows  the 
weakness  of  our  examination  system  and  suggests  some 
profitable  improvements.  An  examination  as  a  mere  test 
of  the  professor  to  see  how  much  the  student  knows  is  to 
some  degree  ineffectual  because  of  the  element  of  chance  it 
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involves;  but  it  can  be  made  of  real  benefit  to  the  student  by 
making  him  look  all  over  the  field  at  once.  He  must  coordi- 
nate and  subordinate  facts  learned  two  years  ago  and  two 
weeks  ago,  which  he  probably  will  not  do  without  some 
definite  opportunity.  A  final  examination — as  distinct 
from  the  terminal  ones — gives  this  opportunity  and  1  think 
that  it  ought  to  be  a  desideratum  for  our  college  system. 
With  due  appreciation  of  the  many  and  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  now  to 
have  a  final  examination  in  many  courses  which  cover  a 
year  or  more,  and  that,  if  any  such  scheme  for  the  curriculum 
as  has  been  outlined  before  is  adopted,  it  would  be  a  practical 
necessity. 

The  second  suggestion  which  the  Oxford  examination 
system  has  to  offer  is  not  nearly  so  practical  for  our  condi- 
tions as  the  first.  In  the  English  University  for  the  School 
of  Literae  Humaniores,  which  we  may  take  as  an  example, 
twelve  papers  are  set,  for  which  the  college  tutors  are  sup- 
posed to  prepare  their  students.  But  the  tutors  as  such  do 
not  conduct  the  examination;  for  that  purpose  five  exam- 
iners are  appointed  by  the  University,  with  "assessors"  or 
helpers  upon  occasion.  Hence  a  student  is  not  examined 
by  the  man  who  has  been  responsible  for  the  teaching, 
tho  his  tutor  may  be  one  of  the  examiners  and  he  may  have 
heard  lectures  by  all  the  others.  In  this  sense  it  is  true  to 
say  that  a  man  is  not  examined  by  his  teacher.  Such  a 
system  is  only  possible  where  students  are  required  to  get  up 
subjects,  and  this  fact  puts  a  premium  on  knowing  a  sub- 
ject thoroly.  Of  course,  the  subject,  tho  broad,  is  pretty 
well  delineated  and  the  examination  covers  a  more  or  less 
strictly  defined  field.  But  nevertheless,  the  student  knows 
that  what  he  gets  from  one  teacher  is  not  enough  to  pass 
him;  he  must  "get"  the  subject,  and  to  do  this  he  has  to 
rely  to  a  great  extent  upon  his  own  conscientious  work. 
Here  in  our  limited  subjects  the  material  is  generally  "given" 
by  the  professor  in  lectures  or  recitations.  The  English 
usage  requires  individual  or  rather  personal  investigation, 
tho  not  original  research.     That  this  is  desirable,    few  will 
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deny;  that  it  is  possible  where  examiner  and  teacher  are  the 
same,  I  myself  will  admit.  But  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the 
elements  in  a  system  which  helps  to  put  the  emphasis  on 
thoro  personal  work  and  to  instil  methods  of  study  which 
will  be  always  useful.  Moreover  it  puts  unconscious  favorit- 
ism and  "personal  equations"  at  the  minimum,  which  is 
something  that  both  professors  and  students  welcome. 

Now  I  recognize  that  in  our  smaller  institutions  where 
there  is  one  professor  to  each  department,  this  scheme  is. 
impracticable,  and  I  also  know  that  it  is  already  practised 
in  some  prize  examinations.  But  it  might  be  found  feasible 
in  the  larger  colleges  and  the  universities.  I  merely  put 
it  forward  as  a  useful  suggestion,  which  I  believe  highly 
profitable  where  possible. 

Of  the  Oxford  tutorial  system  I  shall  say  nothing,  both 
because  it  is  better  known  in  our  educational  circles  than 
the  usages  I  have  described  and  because  something  similar 
to  it  has  been  adopted  in  some  of  our  universities. 

In  these  sketches  of  the  ways  of  Oxford,  much  has  had 
to  be  omitted  for  the  sake  of  simplification,  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  account  is  vitiated  thereby.  I  hope  that  no- 
one  will  accuse  me  of  picturing  Oxford  as  conforming  to  an 
educational  scheme  taken  from  some  Ideal  Republic,  for 
I  know  many  of  its  faults  by  exasperating  experiences. 
Moreover, 

"There  arc  plenty  of  trees, 

And  plenty  of  ease, 

And  plenty  of  fat  deer  for  Parsons" — 

and  many  other  things  that  Keats  might  have  taken  as- 

subjects  for  parody.     Some  of  these  have  been  mentioned, 

but  most  were  left  out  as  being  unnecessary  for  the  present 

purpose,  which  is  to  show  some  points  of  superiority  in  the 

Oxford  system  suggesting  problems  and  solutions  to  us. 

One  other  possible  misconception  I  must  guard  against. 

In  my  criticisms  of  our  own  methods  and  my  praise  of 

Oxford,   it  may  have  seemed  that   I   did  not  sufficiently 

appreciate  our  present  advantages  or  future  possibilities. 

But  it  is  precisely  because  I  have  the  greatest  hopes  for 

our  education  that  I  have  tried  to  indicate  some  lines  of 
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progress.  It  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  I  do  not 
understand  the  future  impossibilities.  We  are  spending 
enormous  sums  of  money  on  our  education  and  giving  it 
some  of  our  best  thought;  I  look  forward,  as  do  many  people 
in  Europe  even,  to  the  time  when  the  American  system  of 
education  shall  be  considered  the  best  in  the  world.  But 
while  we  are  progressing  extensively,  let  us  not  forget 
""intensive  cultivation." 

R.  M.  Scoox 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


VI 

NEWSPAPER  LIBRARIES 

When  recently  a  librarian  was  asked  what  sort  of  library- 
equipment  a  School  of  Journalism  should  have,  he  was 
forced  to  admit,  after  diligent  search,  that  the  question 
could  not  be  answered  from  information  contained  in  the 
literature  of  his  profession  or  in  literature  devoted  to  the 
press. 

"What  kind  of  libraries  do  newspapers  maintain?"  was 
the  next  question  asked.  "Surely  this  subject  has  received 
the  attention  of  the  modern  librarian."  But  again  an  ad- 
mission of  ignorance  was  necessary,  because,  except  for 
isolated  studies  of  one  or  two  special  libraries,  little  has 
been  written. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  fact  that  the  writer  visited 
the  libraries  of  the  chief  newspapers  in  New  York  city,  and 
here  records  his  observations. 

The  library  activities  of  newspaper  offices  which  are  of 
chief  interest  group  themselves  under  four  heads,  viz. : 

(i)   Library  organization. 

(2)  The  care  and  use  of  clippings. 

(3)  Bound  files  of  newspapers. 

(4)  The  indexing  of  newspapers. 

I.  Library  Organization 

Newspaper  libraries  vary  greatly  in  interest  and  import- 
ance. Out  of  nine  prominent  offices  visited,  seven  have 
organized  libraries  or  collections  of  books  known  as  "the 
library,"  and  two  have  no  library  at  all.  Of  the  seven, 
six  are  in  charge  of  persons  bearing  the  title  librarian; 
but  of  these  six,  only  two  are  in  charge  of  persons  with 
previous  library  training  or  experience.  In  only  three 
cases   does   the   librarian   devote   himself   entirely   to   the 
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library.  In  the  other  cases,  library  work  is  combined  with 
some  phase  of  newspaper  work.  These  facts  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  newspaper  libraries  are  practically  virgin 
fields  for  trained  librarians,  but  they  do  not  indicate  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  learned  from  the  libraries  as  they 
now  exist.  Quite  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  fact 
that  there  is  no  cooperation  between  newspaper  libraries, 
and  that  each  is  working  out  its  own  destiny  responsive 
only  to  very  patent  needs,  tends  to  fix  the  mind  on  funda- 
mentals, rather  than  on  forms  and  technique.  But  the  time 
has  come  when  these  libraries  must  feel  the  influence  of 
modern  library  methods,  especially  those  for  which  the 
Special  Libraries  Association  stands  sponsor. 

There  are  two  points  on  which  newspaper  librarians  are 
agreed,  viz.,  the  size  of  the  library  and  its  essential  character. 
It  is  urged  by  all  that  a  newspaper  library  must  remain  small 
in  order  to  retain  the  maximum  of  usefulness.  The  libraries 
range  in  size  from  about  2,000  to  15,000  volumes,  and  it  is 
the  common  opinion  that  when  a  library  reaches  the  number 
of  5,000  volumes,  it  is  time  to  weed  it  out.  Of  course  there 
are  many  reasons  entering  into  this  conclusion,  and  not  the 
least  of  these  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  space  for  a  large 
library;  but  even  more  important  to  busy  men  is  the  fact 
that  large  collections  are  apt  to  become  unwieldy.  It  is 
true  also  that  a  limit  to  the  size  of  newspaper  libraries  can 
not  be  set  intelligently  without  assuming  an  excellence  in 
administrative  methods  which  does  not  now  exist. 

The  proper  size  of  these  libraries  must  be  determined, 
however,  chiefly  by  their  necessary  character;  and  it  is 
agreed  that  they  should  be  reference  libraries,  pure  and 
simple.  This  expression  is  so  elastic  in  use  that  it  has  no 
meaning  unless  it  is  defined;  and  I  can  give  the  newspaper 
man's  conception  of  a  library  no  better  than  by  quoting 
the  words  of  a  busy  city  editor:  "A  newspaper  library 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts,"  said  he;  "and  these  parts 
should  be  separately  grouped.  The  solid,  reliable  books, 
containing  arguments  pro  and  con,  from  which  you  can 
at  leisure  dig  out  the  facts,  should  stand  by  themselves. 
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But  the  'hair  trigger'  books,  which  you  use  when  in  five 
minutes  you  tear  the  heart  out  of  a  subject,  and  send  your 
copy  to  the  linotype  while  the  presses  wait,  must  be  literally 
within  arm's  reach.  The  rest  of  the  library  may  be  a  block 
away,  either  vertically  or  horizontally,  and  still  be  useful." 

Now  hair-trigger  books,  observed  in  actual  use  in  news- 
paper offices  include  many  old  library  friends.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  books  in  one  volume,  which  appear  yearly, 
and  contain  information  in  its  most  condensed  form.  Often 
they  are  duplicated  several  times  in  the  same  building,  so 
that  they  may  be  in  easy  reach  of  several  groups  of  men. 
The  titles  of  a  few  books  on  the  shelves  nearest  one  librarian's 
desk  will  indicate  their  character.  First,  there  was  a  group 
of  newspaper  almanacs  in  English,  latest  editions,  such  as 
those  issued  by  the  New  York  World,  the  Tribune,  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  the  London  Daily 
Mail.  Next,  there  were  the  nobility  lists  of  the  various 
countries,  e.  g.,  the  Taschenbiicher,  published  at  Gotha, 
the  Almanac  de  Gotha,  the  Annuaire  della  Nobilita  Italiana, 
etc.;  then  every  available  Who's  who,  with  which  were 
grouped  social  registers,  army  and  navy  lists,  clergy  lists, 
medical  directories,  the  Directory  of  directors,  the  Congres- 
sional directory,  and  the  Official  register  of  the  United  States. 
A  group  of  commercial  reference  books  followed,  including 
Moody's  and  Poor's  Manuals,  Lloyd's  Register  of  shipping, 
and  the  American  Lloyds.  The  remaining  space  was  filled 
by  legislative  manuals,  reports  of  governors  and  other 
state  officials,  consular  reports  and  handbooks  of  foreign 
countries,  such  as  the  Japan  yearbook,  and  the  Handbook 
of  Jamaica. 

The  earlier  files  of  all  these  books  were  preserved  and 
kept  on  the  shelves  among  the  less  used  books.  I  gained 
the  impression  that  even  encyclopaedias  are  not  genuine 
"hair-trigger"  books,  because  they  were  not  shelved  where 
quickest  action  is  necessary.  Of  course,  the  selection  of 
these  quick-action  books  varies  with  different  newspapers, 
and  their  location  depends  on  the  organization  of  the  office. 
The  nobility  lists,  for  instance,  are  shelved  in  the  foreien 
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department  of  one  paper  which  makes  a  specialty  of  social 
news  of  the  foreign  capitals.  The  division  of  the  library 
into  the  two  classes  suggested  by  the  city  editor  corre- 
sponds, I  think,  to  the  two  chief  divisions  of  newspaper 
work,  viz.,  the  news  section  and  the  editorial  section, 
editors  being  presumed  to  have  time  to  delve  in  scholarly 
works,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  judicial  opinion.  The 
editorial  library  itself,  however,  must  be  free  from  dead 
timber.  It  must  be  so  much  alive,  in  fact,  that  the  editor's 
view  will  be  directed  from  the  present  toward  the  future 
rather  than  to  the  past.  If  he  needs  to  delve  into  the  past, 
the  public  and  university  libraries  are  at  his  service. 

Classification  and  Catalog 

The  Dewey  classification  is  the  only  systematic  scheme 
with  which  the  newspaper  libraries  visited  are  familiar. 
In  one  instance  the  call  numbers  are  affixt  in  library  fashion, 
on  both  cards  and  books,  and  in  another  the  numbers  are 
written  in  the  books,  altho  there  is  no  catalog,  the  classifica- 
tion having  been  made  in  the  busy  librarian's  odd  moments 
by  the  aid  of  the  Pittsburgh  printed  catalog.  In  all  other 
cases  the  books  are  devoid  of  call  numbers,  and  the  grouping 
is  that  which  seems  most  natural  to  the  librarian.  In  three 
instances  there  is  a  dictionary  card  catalog.  In  one  of 
these  the  Library  of  Congress  cards  are  in  use.  One  library 
has  printed  in  a  little  booklet  of  46  pages,  a  rough  list,  loosely 
classified,  of  the  most  important  books,  with  their  location 
in  the  building.  In  every  instance  the  need  of  a  systematic 
catalog  and  classification  is  admitted,  but  these  have  thus  far 
been  impossible  on  account  of  lack  of  time  and  technical  skill. 

Administration 

In  all  but  four  cases,  the  administration  of  the  library 
apparently  has  been  given  little  or  no  attention;  but  the 
variations  in  method  employed  by  these  four  raise  a  question 
of  policy  very  important  in  the  development  of  newspaper 
libraries.  This  question  is,  "Is  it  possible  to  allow  free 
access  to  the  shelves,  leaving  each  reader  to  do  his  own  search- 
ing; or  must  the  library  proper  be  shut  off  from  the  readers, 
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who  therefore  will  depend  on  the  librarian — not  only  to 
find  books  for  them  but  to  search  out  the  precise  bit  of 
information  that  is  desired?"  In  three  cases  the  open  shelf 
method  is  employed,  while  in  the  fourth,  this  method  has 
been  abandoned,  after  numerous  sad  experiences,  and  the 
library  can  now  be  seen  only  thru  a  brass  grating,  locked  and 
barred.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  "hair-trigger" 
books  are  largely  duplicated  thruout  the  building.  The 
experiences  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  closed  shelf 
system  are  worth  recording.  This  particular  library  is  for 
the  use  of  about  2000  employees,  and  it  now  numbers  nearly 
15,000  volumes — the  largest  newspaper  library  in  the  city. 
Among  the  2000  employees  nearly  all  classes  of  people  are 
represented,  but  they  all  agree  in  this,  so  it  was  said, 
that  the  rights  of  the  other  fellow  in  the  use  of  the  library- 
are  of  no  consequence.  In  this  respect,  newspaper  people 
were  compared  to  college  professors,  to  whom  all  books  are 
said  to  be  personal  property.  An  interesting  commentary 
on  the  situation  was  furnished  when  the  librarian  was  asked 
the  other  day,  why  the  books  on  religion  outnumbered 
certain  other  classes.  The  reply  was,  "Newspaper  people 
don't  borrow  religious  books  for  keeps."  But  there  were 
numerous  cases  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  love  of 
books,  or  thoughtlessness,  or  enthusiasm  for  the  day's 
work.  Not  only  did  books  disappear  bodily,  but  they  were 
defaced,  articles  were  dipt,  and  plates  torn  out,  sometimes 
to  be  sold  to  the  editor  of  the  very  paper  to  which  the  books 
belonged.  Moreover,  the  library  was  the  ideal  loafing  place 
and  conversation  room,  and  the  romances  which  began 
there  were  without  number.  So,  one  day,  the  business 
manager  rose  in  his  wrath,  and  ordered  a  brass  cage  which 
he  set  up  to  block  the  doorway  of  the  library.  Thru  it 
is  a  narrow  opening  like  the  window  of  a  butler's  pantry, 
or  of  a  ticket-seller's  office.  If  a  reporter  wishes  a  book, 
or  any  information  whatever,  he  goes  to  the  grating  and 
calls  out  "library  call,"  whereat  in  due  time  the  librarian 
or  his  assistant  appears  at  the  window.  There  are  no 
electric  bells  or  push  buttons,  for  these  would  prove  too 
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interesting  to  the  office  boys.  As  he  waits,  the  reporter 
reads  a  notice  in  large  letters  admonishing  him  not  to  abuse 
his  library  privileges.  Then  he  is  requested  to  write  his 
needs  on  a  blank  at  the  top  of  which  is  printed  the  following : 
"Be  specific  when  filling  out  this  blank.  No  attention  will 
be  paid  to  verbal  requests.  If  you  ask  for  a  particular  book, 
say  why  it  is  wanted,  whether  for  picture  or  text.  Always 
clearly  state  subject  you  want  to  write  about  or  illustrate, 
or  facts  you  want  from  the  Library  staff.  If  the  book  is 
wanted,  sign  the  receipt  on  the  other  side."  On  the  reverse 
is  printed,  "Remember:  This  is  a  Reference  Library.  All 
books  must  be  returned  before  you  leave  the  office.  If  a 
book  is  defaced,  or  not  returned,  the  money  to  buy  a  dupli- 
cate will  be  deducted  from  the  borrower's  salary." 

Since  there  is  no  catalog,  this  method  is  thoroly  irritating 
to  those  who  wish  to  use  the  books,  and,  as  all  librarians 
know,  there  is  a  prejudice,  inborn  and  ineradicable,  against 
telling  anyone  the  exact  nature  of  one's  inquiry.  There- 
fore, the  library  and  the  librarian  are  not  popular,  but  the 
business  manager  is  happy.  He  is  confident  that  his  is 
the  only  practical  way  to  deal  with  literary  people,  and  he 
is  supported  by  his  librarian  in  the  prediction  that  all  news- 
paper libraries  eventually  will  be  administered  like  his  own. 
This  library,  it  should  be  said,  is  open  24  hours  daily,  ex- 
cept from  12  o'clock  Saturday  night  to  2  p.m.  Sunday. 

II.  Clippings 

To  the  librarian,  the  collection  and  care  of  clippings  are 
among  his  natural  functions;  but  books  and  clippings  do 
not  easily  group  themselves  together  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  newspaper  man.  Out  of  seven  newspapers  having 
libraries,  only  three  have  located  the  files  of  clippings  in 
the  library  proper.  In  the  other  four  the  files  are  located 
either  in  the  news  or  city  room,  or  in  a  room  adjacent. 
In  one  newspaper  office,  there  are  two  files,  one  for  the 
editorial  department  and  one  for  the  news  department. 
This  separation  of  sources  of  information  is  partly  a  matter 
of  convenience,  but  is  chiefly  due  to  the  face  that  "morgues," 
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as  the  clipping  files  are  usually  called,  were  ancient  and 
honorable  features  of  newspaper  offices  long  before  their 
libraries  were  thought  of.  The  name  morgue  is  a  misnomer, 
for  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  livest  thing  in  the  office  except 
the  newspaper  men  themselves.  The  name  was  chosen 
probably  because  the  clippings  were  originally  exclusively 
about  people  the  notice  of  whose  death  would  be  important 
items  of  news.  The  place  where  the  morgue  is  kept  is 
usually  called  the  "dead  room,"  and  is  the  workshop  of 
the  "obit"  or  obituary  department.  The  obituary  editor 
keeps  the  "obits"  of  important  people  written  up  to  date, 
ready  for  immediate  use,  and  for  people  of  very  great 
prominence,  the  obituary  is  always  in  type. 

The  value  of  biographical  clippings  has  caused  most 
newspapers  to  extend  the  scope  of  their  morgues  so  that 
they  include  clippings  on  all  other  subjects;  but  in  many 
cases  these  are  kept  in  a  separate  group  of  envelopes. 
This  second  file  is  sometimes  in  charge  of  the  'questions  and 
answers'  editor  of  the  paper.  In  one  instance,  this  editor 
has  systematized  his  work,  by  clipping  all  the  questions  and 
answers  printed  in  his  paper,  pasting  them  on  cards,  and 
filing  them  in  trays  like  catalog  cards. 

In  only  three  instances  is  the  morgue  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  require  the  entire  time  of  one  or  more  persons; 
and  the  qualifications  of  those  in  charge  vary  greatly.  In 
one  case  it  is  a  college  graduate  who  has  been  a  college 
instructor  in  history;  in  two  others  it  is  a  newspaper  man 
with  long  experience  qualifying  him  to  know  just  what 
items '  it  is  important  to  clip  and  preserve.  The  most 
interesting  custodian  is  a  man  whose  reputation  as  a  scholar 
is  entirely  distinct  from  newspaper  work.  He  is  an  authority 
on  Polynesian  languages,  the  author  of  numerous  books 
on  philology,  and  a  welcome  contributor  to  the  series  of 
monumental  monographs  published  by  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Washington.  In  addition  he  is  general  literary 
adviser  to  all  news-writers  on  his  paper.  The  "cubs" 
especially  are  enjoined  to  consult  him  before  writing  up 
a  story,  and  they  profit  by  a  store  of  knowledge  of  life 
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and  of  books  which  gives  a  distinctive  character  to  the  paper. 
From  this  ideal  custodian,  the  persons  in  charge  of  morgues 
grade  down  to  boys  whose  duties  are  purely  mechanical. 

Selection  of  Clippings 

The  selection  of  clippings  for  filing  is  usually  made  by 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  morgue.  Each  day  a  mass 
of  papers,  magazines,  etc.,  comes  into  the  office.  These 
include  numerous  copies  of  the  paper  which  maintains  the 
morgue  and  at  least  two  copies  of  all  other  New  York 
papers.  The  chief  custodian  marks  the  items  with  blue 
pencil,  indicating  by  underlining  of  words,  the  various 
headings  under  which  a  clipping  is  to  be  filed.  Sometimes 
the  same  clipping,  if  the  requisite  number  of  copies  is  avail- 
able, is  marked  to  be  filed  in  a  dozen  different  envelopes. 
The  papers  then  go  to  the  assistants  who  clip  them,  stamp 
them  with  the  name  of  the  paper,  and  the  date,  and  place 
them  in  the  proper  envelopes.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  are  several  firms  which  send  personal  'write-ups' 
to  the  papers,  free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  printing  and  issuing 
the  biographies  being  paid  by  the  subjects  of  the  biographies. 

Arrangement  and  Care  of  Clippings 

The  furniture  in  which  the  clippings  are  filed  varies  from 
antiquated  wooden  drawers  to  modern  wooden  or  metal 
filing  cabinets  and  steel  shelving  constructed  to  hold  a 
special  size  of  envelopes.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
size  of  the  manila  envelopes,  but  the  favorite  approximates 
about  4'/2  x  8  inches.  These  either  stand  on  end  or  lie  on 
their  sides,  depending  on  the  filing  cabinets  chosen.  Usually 
the  envelopes  are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the 
subjects  written  or  typed  upon  them.  In  most  morgues, 
the  envelopes  were  originally  arranged  by  number,  and  an 
alphabetical  card  index  was  kept.  In  one  instance  this 
method  has  been  retained,  on  two  grounds:  first,  that  with- 
out the  index  an  envelope  could  not  be  traced  if  it  were 
lost,  and  secondly,  because  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
makes  it  too  easy  for  unauthorized   persons   to  abstract 
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information  from  the  files.  The  general  opinion  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  numerical  arrangement  is  cumbersome, 
and  that  the  morgue  would  become  absolutely  useless  if 
the  index  were  lost.  In  one  instance,  the  envelopes 
formerly  were  arranged  according  to  the  Dewey  system 
with  the  full  equipment  of  class  numbers,  but  this  plan  has 
been  abandoned  because  reporters  wishing  to  use  the  morgue 
when  the  custodian  was  not  present,  usually  during  the 
busiest  hours  of  the  night,  found  themselves  utterly  at 
sea.  There  is  only  one  instance  of  actual  cooperation  be- 
tween the  morgue  and  the  library  proper.  In  this  case, 
there  are  references  on  the  outside  of  the  envelopes  to  books 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  library.  Cross  references  are 
quite  generally  used  to  refer  from  one  envelope  to  another. 
This  method  is  employed,  however,  chiefly  because,  ex- 
cept in  two  instances,  there  is  no  systematic  choice  of  sub- 
ject headings.  The  arrangement  serves  in  most  cases  not 
because  of  system,  but  because  the  custodians  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  envelopes.  Librarians 
would  be  much  amused  at  some  of  the  expedients 
that  have  been  used.  For  instance,  in  one  morgue, 
there  are  at  least  one  hundred  envelopes  headed  Roosevelt. 
One  of  the  envelopes  contains  the  cross  reference  "See  Liars." 
Under  this  heading  are  ten  or  fifteen  envelopes  containing 
clippings  about  people  whom  our  erst-while  President  has 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Ananias  Club. 

In  every  newspaper  office,  the  value  of  systematic  sub- 
ject headings  is  recognized,  but  only  two  have  had  time  to 
prepare  them.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the  subjects  were 
on  cards,  and  a  printed  list,  since  issued,  was  in  preparation. 
In  the  other,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Dead  Room.  Envelopes 
and  Useful  Lists,"  is  published  at  intervals.  The  last 
issue  is  revised  to  December  i,  191 1,  and  is  the  16th  edition. 
"Destroy  old  copies,"  is  printed  at  the  head  of  the  title 
page.  On  the  inside  cover  is  an  exhortation  to  be  careful 
in  the  use  of  clippings  and  of  the  library.  The  first  twenty- 
four  pages  contain  an  alphabetical  list  of  subjects,  not 
biographies,  under  which  envelopes  are  filed.     Then  follow 
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the  names  of  125  persons  whose  "obituaries  are  in  readiness," 
i.  e.,  whose  obituaries  are  in  type.  Then  there  are  four 
pages  of  the  names  of  persons  about  whom  "Character 
sketches"  are  on  hand.  Many  of  these  have  already  been 
published.  The  contents  of  "pamphlet  drawers"  are  then 
indicated,  and  the  location  in  the  building  of  the  most  useful 
reference  books.  Then  there  are  six  pages  of  information 
about  city,  state  and  federal  officials  whose  names  are 
likely  to  appear  in  the  news.  The  pamphlet  closes  with 
a  page  of  "City  Room  Don'ts,"  and  an  "Index  Expurga- 
torius"  compiled  by  William  Cullen  Bryant  as  a  guide  to 
reporters  in  the  writing  of  news. 

Weeding  Out 

No  less  important  than  the  selection,  care  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  clippings  is  the  problem  of  keeping  the  morgue 
free  from  useless  material.  Quite  general  is  the  practise 
of  removing  from  the  current  files  the  envelopes  containing 
clippings  about  persons  who  have  died.  For  less  important 
persons  the  clippings  are  destroyed,  but  persons  of  great 
prominence  still  live  in  the  morgue.  One  librarian  uses 
the  following  method :  Each  day  he  checks,  in  the  death 
notices  of  the  local  papers,  the  names  of  persons  about 
whom  there  are  likely  to  be  clippings  on  file.  His  assistants 
then  bring  him  the  corresponding  envelopes,  so  that  he  may 
decide  what  shall  be  done  with  them.  In  only  one  case, 
hereafter  noted,  did  I  find  a  system  for  weeding  out  clippings 
other  than  biographical.  This  lack  of  system  results  either 
in  the  accumulation  of  useless  material,  or  in  the  destruction 
of  clippings  which  later  are  sadly  needed. 

There  are  two  types  of  morgues  between  which  newspaper 
librarians  eventually  must  decide.  To  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  them,  I  can  do  no  better  than  describe  two 
morgues  which  represent  the  extreme  development  of  the 
two  types. 

The  largest  development  of  the  older  type  of  morgues  is 
seen  in  a  collection  made  up  of  about  125,000  envelopes 
each  containing  fat  bunches  of  clippings.     The  accumula- 
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tion  dates  from  the  year  1889,  since  which  time  no  clippings 
have  been  destroyed.  Last  year,  about  1,100  clippings 
were  added  each  day,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  nearly 
400,000.  The  total  number  of  clippings  in  all  the  envelopes 
is  not  known,  but  must  run  far  into  the  millions.  Each  day 
the  papers  are  marked,  dipt  and  filed  by  a  corps  of  five 
people.  Papers  are  always  dipt  on  the  day  after  they  are 
received,  so  that  the  morgue  may  truly  be  said  to  be  up-to- 
date.  The  envelopes  are  of  stiff  manila,  4  x  9'/2  inches, 
opening  with  a  flap  on  the  side.  They  stand  on  their  sides, 
on  shelves  about  five  inches  apart,  in  steel  stacks  which 
extends  to  the  ceiling,  so  that  a  long  ladder  is  required  to 
reach  the  top  shelves.  Biographical  envelopes  are  in  an 
alphabet  by  themselves.  Other  envelopes  are  arranged 
alphabetically  with  numerous  subdivisions.  The  subdivi- 
sions of  a  subject,  such  as  Standard  Oil  Company,  are  shown 
on  the  first  envelope.  Thruout,  there  are  numerous  cross 
references  from  one  envelope  to  another.  Subdivision  of 
clippings  about  persons  also  is  necessary.  For  instance, 
for  William  McKinley,  there  are  100  envelopes  representing 
different  phases  of  his  life,  and  for  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
there  are  150  envelopes.  There  is  no  list  of  subject  headings 
either  printed  or  on  cards,  and  the  choice  of  new  headings 
is  purely  a  matter  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  custodian. 
It  is  admitted,  however,  that  such  a  list  is  much  needed. 

Each  year  about  25,000  requests  for  information  are 
answered.  Attendants  are  on  hand  twenty-four  hours  a 
day.  Readers  are  not  allowed  in  the  "dead  room,"  in- 
formation being  sought  at  a  window.  The  applicant  must 
present  a  blank  signed  by  his  editorial  superior,  which  reads, 
"Please  allow  Mr.  Blank  to  have  the  envelope  on  Trusts 
(for  instance),  and  whatever  information  you  may  have  on 
the  subject."  The  attendant  then  gets  the  envelope,  and 
usually  searches  thru  its  contents  to  find  the  particular 
information  desired.  The  envelope  and  clippings  are  then 
recorded  in  a  book  and  loaned  to  the  applicant.  If  the  en- 
velope is  not  returned  on  the  day  when  it  is  loaned,  the 
attendant  sends  the  following  blank  to  the  editor  who  signed 
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the  application  for  loan:  "Mr.  Editor,  an  envelope  of 
clippings  on  Trusts  was  given  out  to  Mr.  Blank.  They 
have  not  yet  been  returned."  The  basic  idea  of  this  morgue 
is  that  only  the  staff  shall  handle  the  clippings  and  search 
for  information.  In  most  morgues  readers  are  permitted 
to  help  themselves. 

On  the  same  floor,  are  two  other  files  which,  for  our 
purposes,  should  be  considered  part  of  the  morgue  The  first 
is  a  series  of  envelopes  containing  metal  cuts,  and  prints 
therefrom,  which  have  been  used  in  previous  issues  of  the 
paper.  The  envelopes  are  of  manila,  45/g  x  q5/8  inches, 
arranged  by  number,  to  which  there  is  an  alphabetical  card 
index. 

In  another  room,  are  kept  all  photographs,  reproductions, 
etc.,  which  are  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  paper.  They  are 
filed  alphabetically  in  large  envelopes  arranged  in  wooden 
drawers.  An  accession  book  is  kept,  giving  source  and  cost 
of  photographs,  for  use  by  the  business  office  in  case  of  suit 
for  infringement  of  copyright.  There  is  a  card  index  to 
pictures  of  scenes,  but  not  of  people.  When  a  picture  is 
of  a  group  of  noted  people,  cross  references  are  made  in 
the  alphabetical  files  to  the  most  prominent  person  under 
whose  name  the  group  picture  is  filed.  In  addition  to  col- 
lecting, and  caring  for  the  photographs,  it  is  the  particular 
duty  of  the  custodian  to  prevent  the  use  of  pictures  which 
have  been  copyrighted. 

The  second  type  of  morgue,  about  to  be  described,  differs 
from  all  others  which  I  visited  in  'one  particular,  viz.,  each 
item  is  filed  separately.  There  are  no  fat  envelopes  in  which 
a  hundred  or  more  clippings  are  crowded,  and  thru  which 
one  must  search  to  find  one  bit  of  information. 

The  method  of  selecting  and  clipping  items  does  not  differ 
from  that  commonly  used.  The  files  stand  in  modern  wooded 
sectional  filing  cases,  the  top  drawers  of  which  are  at  a 
convenient  height  for  consultation.  The  cases  are  provided 
with  locks.  At  the  time  when  this  morgue  was  visited, 
the  personal  clippings  were  in  one  file,  other  clippings  in  a 
second,  small  cuts  in  a  third,  and  large  cuts  in  a  fourth. 
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The  process  of  consolidating  all  the  files  except  the  bio- 
graphical section  had  just  been  started. 

The  reorganized  morgue  will  be  made'  up  as  follows: 
As  at  present,  all  short  clippings  will  be  pasted  on  cards 
about  4x7  inches  in  size,  and  arranged  alphabetically- 
according  to  typed  headings  at  the  top.  The  date  and 
name  of  the  paper  and  the  number  of  the  page  and  column 
from  which  the  clipping  comes  will  be  stamped  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cards.  Clippings  too  long  to  paste,  will  be  placed 
in  envelopes  of  very  thin  paper,  on  which  will  be  typed  the 
subject  heading  and  information  about  the  source  of  the 
clipping.  If  an  item  is  too  long  to  be  treated  in  either  of 
these  ways,  it  will  not  be  dipt,  but  indexed  on  4  x  7 
cards  which  indicate  where  in  the  bound  volumes  of  a  paper 
the  item  can  be  found.  Metal  cuts  of  appropriate  size  will 
be  filed  in  stout  envelopes;  and  there  will  be  reference  cards 
to  large  cuts  which  must  be  filed  in  larger  envelopes  sepa- 
rately arranged.  There  will,  therefore,  be  only  two  places 
to  look  in  order  to  find  either  the  item  itself  or  a  reference 
to  it,  viz.,  the  biographical  file,  and  the  file  for  all  other 
subjects. 

When  this  morgue  was  first  visited,  the  subject  headings 
were  on  cards,  but  a  pamphlet  of  1 1 9  pages  has  since  been 
issued  giving  lists  of  subject  headings,  rules  for  filing,  in- 
structions to  indexers,  and  regulations  for  the  loan  and  use 
of  clippings,  photographs  and  cuts. 

The  separate  treatment  of  each  item  makes  of  the  morgue 
an  approximate  index  to  the  newspapers  dipt,  but  it  is  more 
nearly  an  index  of  the  paper  which  maintains  the  morgue, 
because  clippings  from  other  New  York  papers  are  filed 
only  when  they  differ  substantially  from  the  account  in 
this  paper.  Moreover  this  is  the  only  means  by  which  this 
paper  is  indexed. 

Instructions  for  weeding  out  the  files  are,  therefore,  very 
definite,  and  the  necessity  for  such  provisions  is  great  since 
each  item  requires  either  a  card  or  an  envelope,  and  the 
files  might  easily  become  unwieldy.  Weeding  out  "should  be 
attended  to,  not  once  a  year  or  once  a  month,  but  every 
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day,"  says  the  pamphlet.  "The  persons  who  file  away  the 
clippings  should  see  to  it  that  duplicates  are  destroyed, 
and  that  where  clippings  can  be  safely  consolidated  in  one 
or  more  envelopes  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
another  day  as  they  are.  When  a  person  dies,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  nothing  more  than  the  date,  page  and  column 
need  be  kept,  but  no  one  must  be  allowed  to  throw  away 
the  clippings  until  that  has  been  done  and  the  work  approved 
by  someone  in  charge. 

"A  very  important  way  of  weeding  out,  is  to  copy  the 
dates,  pages  and  columns  on  foolscap  sheets  of  paper — 
hundreds  of  them  sometimes — thus  saving  valuable  space 
in  the  cabinets." 

The  morgue  is  located  in  a  large  room  remote  from  the 
library  and  used  for  many  other  purposes.  Clippings  are 
borrowed  only  thru  the  custodian,  but  there  is  no  brass 
grating  and  no  irritating  red  tape. 

III.  Bound  Files  of  Newspapers 

The  remaining  two  divisions  of  the  subject  are  closely 
connected  with  the  preceding.  The  success  of  the  type  of 
morgue  last  described  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
proper  bound  files  of  newspapers,  and  bound  files  are  of 
comparatively  little  use  unless  they  are  indexed. 

Of  the  papers  visited,  three  maintained  bound  files  of 
their  own  paper  only.  All  of  the  others  had  rather  exten- 
sive files  of  bound  newspapers.  One  paper  formerly  had 
a  large  collection  of  bound  files,  but  has  transferred  to  the 
New  York  Public  Library  all  volumes  of  New  York  news- 
papers except  its  own,  of  which  only  those  since  the  year 
1 88 1  are  retained. 

It  is  usual  to  bind  only  the  morning  papers,  presuming 
that  all  important  news  will  be  found  in  them.  One  office 
maintains  three  bound  files  of  its  own  paper,  placing  one 
in  a  fire-proof  vault,  one  in  the  main  office,  and  one  in  a 
branch  subordinate  office  in  another  part  of  the  city. 

New  York  newspapers  run  to  so  many  editions  that  it  is 
impossible  to  bind  complete  copies  of  each  edition.     The 
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method  commonly  employed  is  to  make  a  composite  volume 
containing  the  last  edition  and  the  pages  from  earlier  edi- 
tions in  which  changes  have  been  made. 

Use 

The  obvious  reason  for  keeping  large  collections  of  bound 
newspapers  is  for  reference  purposes.  The  fact  that  one 
newspaper  has  been  able  to  dispense  with  all  except  its  own 
files,  depending  for  others  on  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
raises  the  question  whether  all  could  not  adopt  the  same 
method.  One  newspaper,  however,  gives  an  entirely  differ- 
ent reason  for  its  collection.  It  is  stated  that  the  files  are 
used  chiefly  by  the  business  office  to  check  up  advertising. 
A  firm  will  enter  into  a  contract  to  give  a  paper  as  much 
advertising  as  it  gives  to  any  other  New  York  paper.  To 
hold  the  firm  to  its  contract  the  space  in  all  papers  must 
therefore  be  checked  up. 

IV.  Indexes 

Only  four  New  York  newspapers  have  ever  issued  printed 
indexes.  Only  one  is  now  doing  so,  and  this  index  is  only 
for  the  editorial  section  of  the  paper. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  printed  indexes. 

New  York  Tribune  1875-1906 

New  York  Tunes  1 894-  1 905 

lirooklyn  Daily  Eagle  1 891-1902 

Evening  Post  1908-datc 

The  expense  of  printing  an  index  is  very  great,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  financial  return  unless  the  time  saved  to  the 
newspaper  staff  thru  ease  and  quickness  of  consultation  is 
taken  into  account. 

To  take  the  place  of  printed  indexes,  there  are  three  sub- 
stitutes in  use.  The  first  is  the  morgue  itself  in  either  of 
the  forms  already  described.  Bunches  of  clippings  in  en- 
velopes are  of  course  very  poor  substitutes  for  an  index; 
but  the  morgue  in  which  every  item  is  filed  separately 
according  to  a  printed  list  of  subject  headings  is  fairly 
adequate,  provided  very  rigid  rules  for  the  maintenance  and 
use  of  files  of  clippings  are  enforced. 
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The  second  substitute  is  of  two  Styles :  first,  on  cards,  one 
item  on  a  card,  arranged  by  subject;  and  second,  on  loose 
leaves  fastened  in  binders,  the  common  size  of  which  is 
4'/2  x  9  inches.  Each  of  these  books  is  devoted  to  one  sub- 
ject, which  is  printed  on  the  cover,  so  that  it  may  be  seen 
as  the  books  stand  on  shelves. 

The  method  of  compiling  these  loose  leaf  indexes  is  as 
follows:  Each  day  the  indexer  writes  on  slips  of  uniform 
size  the  items  for  the  previous  day's  paper,  giving  date, 
page  and  column.  These  slips  are  then  alphabeted,  and 
their  contents  written  or  typed  on  the  loose  leaves,  about 
fifteen  to  a  leaf,  which  are  then  inserted  in  the  proper  binders. 
The  items,  of  course,  do  not  appear  in  strictly  alphabetical 
order — a  fact  which  is  increasingly  annoying  as  the  books 
grow  in  bulk.  This  fact  has  caused  some  papers  to  divide 
the  books  for  the  larger  subjects  into  annual  volumes. 
This  expedient  has  obvious  disadvantages. 

The  third  substitute  is  in  use  in  only  one  New  York  news- 
paper office.  It  is  very  satisfactory,  but  is  expensive, 
tho  less  so  than  a  printed  index.  Eight  men  are  con- 
tinuously employed  on  it.  The  index  passes  thru  two  stages 
before  it  reaches  the  final  form.  First,  the  separate  entries 
are  written  in  pencil  on  3  x  5  cards,  one  item  to  a  card. 
Second,  these  cards  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  then 
given  to  a  copyist,  who  types  them  on  5  x  8  cards,  twenty  or 
more  items  on  a  given  subject  appearing  on  each  card. 
About  500  entries  are  made  on  these  cards  daily. 

The  final  stage  is  reached  when,  once  in  two  years,  the 
entries  from  the  large  cards  are  cumulated  in  book  form. 
Specially  designed  typewriters  are  used.  They  are  about 
two  inches  wider  than  two  pages  of  the  book,  and  have  type 
much  resembling  printer's  type.  As  the  entries  are  trans- 
ferred from  the  large  cards,  they  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  date,  page,  and  column  of  the  issue  of  the  paper 
in  which  each  item  appeared  are  indicated  in  orderly  rows  at 
the  right  of  each  page.  The  pages  are  assembled  in  volumes 
of  convenient  size,  and  bound  in  leather.  The  large  cards 
are  then  destroyed,  leaving  the  cabinets  free  for  new  cards. 
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When  the  index  is  being  typed  into  book  form,  three  carbon 
copies  are  made,  so  that  there  may  be  four  bound  copies  of 
each  volume.  The  original  is  preserved  in  a  fire- proof 
vault,  one  carbon  copy  is  sent  to  a  branch  office,  another 
is  filed  away  as  a  reserve  copy,  and  the  third,  because  it 
is  least  distinct  and  not  so  serious  a  loss  in  case  of  accident, 
is  currently  used. 

The  typed  index  in  book  form  was  begun  in  1908.  From 
1835  to  1908,  the  index  was  in  the  common  loose-leaf 
form.  The  result  is  that,  at  the  present  time,  one  must 
look  in  three  places  to  be  sure  that  every  item  on  a  given 
subject  has  been  found.  These  places  are,  (1)  the  loose-leaf 
books  (1835-1908),  (2)  the  typed  indexes  in  book  form, 
and  (3)  the  large  cards  which  contain  items  which  have  not 
yet  been  transferred.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  items  in  the 
loose-leaf  books  will  be  cumulated  into  book  form,  so  that 
the  original  records  may  be  destroyed.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion to  print  the  index,  first  because  the  present  system  is 
satisfactory,  and  second,  because  the  estimated  cost  of 
publishing  is  prohibitive. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks 

Columbia  University 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  RECAPITULATION  THEORY 
AND  ITS  MISAPPLICATION  TO  TEACHING 

In  discussing  the  recapitulation  theory,  one  fact  needs 
to  be  held  clearly  in  mind,  the  theory  as  originally  promul- 
gated by  Haekel  is  by  modern  biologists  emasculated  and 
discredited.  The  revolt  of  the  European  biologists  has  been 
well  nigh  universal  and  such  is  largely  the  case  in  America 
and  England.  No  biologist  of  to-day  would  assert  that 
there  is  an  exact  repetition  of  ancestral  forms  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual,  and  the  erection  of  a  "family 
tree"  for  such  evidence  would  be  absurd  to  modern 
embryologists.  The  theory  has  signally  failed  to  maintain 
itself  in  what  should  be  its  largest  field  of  usefulness,  that 
of  systematic  zoology.  Whatever  there  is  of  truth  in  the 
theory  is  so  vague  that  it  finds  no  place  in  biology  for 
definite  application. 

"How  to  teach"  has  been  since  the  earliest  days  of  teacher 
and  pupil  a  never  ending  question  and  for  that  matter  will 
always  be,  since  in  its  last  analysis  the  problem  is  an  in- 
dividual one  and  not  that  of  method.  Great  teachers 
arise  and  we  have  a  Socratic  method,  a  Pestalozzian  method, 
each  making  a  valuable  contribution  but  giving  no  final 
solution . 

It  is  small  wonder  then,  that  Haekel's  recapitulation 
theory  should  be  hailed  as  the  opening  key.  For  what 
indeed  could  be  simpler?  If  the  individual  recapitulates  in 
his  individual  development  the  ancestral  history  of  his 
race,  all  the  teacher  need  do  is  to  outline  a  course  of  study 
according  to  such  racial  development.  Students  of  child 
psychology  swallowed  the  theory  with  avidity,  and  mar- 
velous elaborations  of  the    theory  were    made  such  as  G. 
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Stanley  Hall's  Adolescence  in  which  psychic  evolution  is 
discust,  a  book  of  such  compelling  interest  that  it  seems 
criminal  to  hint  that  its  basic  structure  is  false. 

The  question  at  issue  is,  does  the  individual  in  his  intel- 
lectual development  pass  thru  stages  which  recapitulate 
periods  of  advancement  in  human  history  to  the  present; 
or  more  concretely,  does  the  child  pass  thru  stages  in  its 
mental  growth  comparable  to  the  mental  development  of 
the  savage,  the  semi-civilized,  the  civilized,  and  to  continue 
the  wording  of  the  old  geography,  enlightened? 

Some  of  the  proofs  for  such  a  recapitulation  are  most 
amusing.  Boys  form  clans,  love  to  fish  and  hunt,  conse- 
quently this  stage  must  represent,  in  following  out  the 
theory,  the  savage  stage  of  the  race.  But  where  then  shall 
we  place  the  secret  society  of  the  man  with  its  gaudy  para- 
phernalia and  frequent  horse  play?  Does  the  father  of  the 
boy  chief  represent  a  stage  of  decadence  when  in  his  society 
of  Red  Men  he  bedecks  himself  with  feather  and  hatchet? 
In  boy  and  man  both  alike  are  expressions  of  a  love  for  the 
mysterious  and  the  histrionic. 

But  to  fundamentals,  tho  the  question  is  iconoclastic,  to 
what  extent  has  there  really  been  a  racial  evolution  of  the 
mind  and  especially  when?  It  is  granted  at  once  that  there 
has  been  a  marvelous  increase  and  broadening  of  knowledge. 
But  has  there  been  a  noticeable  increase  of  brain  power 
or  of  the  physical  development  of  the  brain  in  the  last 
five  or  ten  thousand  years,  a  period  of  time  during  which 
man  has  practically  past  from  the  savage  to  the  present 
stage  of  enlightenment? 

To  make  the  question  concrete,  suppose  that  Charles 
Darwin  or  Thomas  A.  Edison  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle, 2294  years  ago,  would  their  mental  powers  have  so 
largely  overtowered  those  of  the  Greeks  that  we  would 
recognize  in  them  a  new  type  of  mind?  Or  to  reverse  the 
situation,  place  Aristotle  in  the  chair  of  Natural  History  at 
Harvard,  would  his  personality  sink  into  relative  insignifi- 
cance in  comparison  to  men  in  other  departments?  If  you 
wish  to  go  back  further  in  the  history  of  the  race,  what  is 
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the  assurance  that  the  brain  capacity  of  the  man  who 
invented  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  needle,  the  fish-hook,  is 
intrinsically  less  than  that  of  the  man  who  discovers  radium 
or  invents  the  phonograph? 

An  evolution  of  brain  stuff  there  has  certainly  been  in 
the  evolution  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  but  the  idea 
is  entirely  a  conceited  one  which  so  widely  differentiates  the 
brain  of  man  from  that  of  other  animals.  Practically  man's 
only  advantage  is  his  ability  to  store  up  knowledge  and 
experience.  An  evolution  of  brain  there  has  been  but  the 
time  of  recorded  human  history,  from  the  stone  age,  com- 
pared to  the  total  time  for  the  working  out  of  brain  stuff 
is  but  a  moment  in  all  of  time. 

The  fundamental  error  of  the  recapitulationists  when 
applying  the  theory  to  psychology  and  education  is  that  they 
have  interpreted  the  general  increase  in  human  knowledge 
to  indicate  a  corresponding  evolutionary  increase  in  brain 
stuff  and  brain  power.  True,  the  sum  total  of  knowledge  is 
ever  increasing;  but  it  is  a  cumulative  aggregate.  We 
start  where  the  other  fellow  left  off.  Our  achievements  are 
recorded  and  the  succeeding  generations  use  them  as  stepping 
stones  to  further  advance.  In  the  development  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  electricity  there  must  needs  be  a  Franklin  before 
an  Edison,  but  that  does  not  catalog  Franklin  in  a  lower 
grade  of  intellectual  development. 

What  shall  be  the  criteria  of  brain  capacity?  Greek 
roots  or  adaptability  to  environment?  Take  two  brothers, 
place  one  in  Columbia,  the  other  on  Crusoe's  island.  Is 
the  mental  development  of  the  island  boy  checked?  Cer- 
tainly not.  He  may  know  less  of  Latin  but  infinitely  more 
of  woodcraft.  Teachers  forget  that  there  are  things  in 
this  world  other  than  that  they  teach.  Savages  and  pre- 
historic races  are  not  "only  children  and  adolescents  of 
mature  age."1  Their  brain  processes  are  in  kind  identical 
with  those  of  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  this  golden 
age.     The  difference  between  the  savage  and  the  enlight- 

1  Adolescence,  Vol.  II,  p.  51. 
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ened  man,  wide  as  it  appears  to  be,  is  largely  one  of  training 
and  not  capacity. 

Stone-man,  savage,  semicivilized,  civilized,  enlightened, 
so  far  as  brain  evolution  is  concerned,  are  incidents  not 
stages  or  parts  of  stages  in  the  total  brain  evolution.  Let  us 
examine  a  direct  application  of  the  theory.  If  an  increase 
in  the  sum  total  of  knowledge  is  taken  as  an  evidence  of 
mental  evolution  or  development,  surely  the  last  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  or  since  the  time  of  Copernicus, 
would  give  abundant  evidence  of  a  marvelous  increase  of 
brain  development.     But  such  evidence  is  wanting. 

Brain  process,  and  this  is  the  key  to  the  treasure  house  of 
education  and  educational  methods,  is  everywhere  the 
same;  the  advance  is  always  from  the  individual  to  the 
general,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  The  law  is 
universal  in  its  application  to  man  and  to  animals.  The 
trick  elephant  learns  his  act  after  numberless  repetitions; 
no  savage  but  must  try  his  hand  at  explaining  the  universe 
and  with  about  as  much  success  as  did  our  own  ancestors 
seven  hundred  years  ago. 

But  says  one,  there  is  an  "evolutionary"  increase  in  brain 
capacity  during  the  growth  of  the  individual  from  baby- 
hood to  manhood.  Why  an  "evolutionary"  growth? 
Why  not  simply  use  the  term  "growth"?  We  do  not  speak 
of  the  evolutionary  growth  of  the  baby's  muscles  or  of  the 
evolution  of  its  sex  organs.  Certainly  the  non-functional 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  sex  organs  does  not  represent 
a  stage  in  racial  history  when  there  were  non-functional 
sex  organs!  The  term  evolution  has  been  applied  because 
in  the  mental  development  of  the  child  it  passes  from  simple 
to  complex  ideas,  a  common  misapplication  of  the  term. 

Psychologists  have  run  riot  in  naming  functions  for  the 
mind,  as  if  the  mind  acted  in  parts  and  not  as  a  whole, 
and  having  run  riot  they  now  attempt  to  justify  themselves 
by  picking  out  periods  in  the  mental  development  in  which 
certain  functions  predominate,  as  stages  of  development. 
Does  the  fact  that  a  child  has  a  very  retentive  memory, 
more  so  than  in  later  life,  indicate  a  time  previous  in  racial 
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history  when  the  chief  mental  process  was  that  of  memory? 
The  memory  process  is  practically  the  only  process  in  which 
the  mind  of  the  developing  child  may  be  active;  since  it  is 
certain  that  there  can  be  no  thinking,  that  is  comparing, 
reasoning,  without  a  sense  perception  of  things  about 
which  to  think.  The  child's  mind  is  occupied  in  securing 
these  sense  perceptions  and  necessarily  could  not  occupy 
itself  in  any  other  way. 

But  there  remains  the  idea  that  the  mental  development 
of  the  child  would  be  easier  and  more  rapid  if  it  followed 
the  steps  thru  which  the  race  has  attained  its  breadth  of 
knowledge  from  prehistoric  time.  The  following  is  quoted 
from  a  recent  number  of  the  Educational  Review:  "If  a 
child  is  placed  in  a  certain  mental  attitude  and  that  certain 
attitude  leads  to  another,  and  these  successive  steps  are 
the  same  that  the  man,  back  in  the  stone  age,  followed  to 
make  certain  a  discovery,  the  child  will  make  this  same 
discovery."2  Just  as  certainly  as  cause  and  effect.  Person- 
ally, I  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  child  from  the  Stone  age, 
were  placed  in  a  modern  city  flat  that  it  would  learn  to  use 
slang,  play  on  the  pianola,  and  use  roller  skates  just  as  does 
the  modern  city  product. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  racial  memory,  a  path  of  least 
mental  resistance?  Would  it  be  practical  or  advantageous 
in  the  education  of  the  child  to  follow  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  from  the  earliest  times?  An  example 
proposed  is  that  of  teaching  reading  and  writing  by  means  of 
an  introductory  development  of  picture  writing,  the  idea 
advanced  being  that  since  picture  writing  was  the  earliest 
method  of  writing,  the  child  thru  this  unconscious  racial 
memory  would  more  completely  grasp  the  idea  of  writing. 
The  child's  interpretation  of  picture  writing  would,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  artist.  But  carry 
the  experiment  to  completion  and  the  child  gains  nothing 
since  the  moment  the  symbol  has  taken  away  from  it  its 
picture  value,  any  other  symbol  serves  as  well.  A  glance  at 
a  comparative  table  of  alphabets  shows  certainly  that  our 

2  W.  M.  Winton,  Educational  Review,  December,  1910,  p.  5  j  1 . 
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present  type  bears  few  ear-marks  of  an  age  of  pictures. 
The  five-year  old  tot  needs  no  elaborate  explanation  that 
certain  black  marks  stand  for  definite  ideas,  since  beside 
the  pictures  in  her  primer  stand  cabalistic  signs  she  knows  at 
once  mean  cat  and  dog  and  ball.  Shall  a  child  be  compelled 
to  study  phonetics  before  it  learns  to  talk? 

Such  a  historic  method  would  require  a  complete  review 
for  each  individual,  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  the 
false  as  well  as  the  true.  Shall  the  freshman  believe  the 
sun  to  be  a  chariot  of  fire;  the  sophomore  in  the  Ptolmaic 
theory;  the  junior  in  the  Copernican  theory;  while  the  learned 
senior  gives  a  new  solution  for  the  universe?  Such  is  the 
absurdity  into  which  educational  recapitulationists  have 
placed  themselves.  Ellis  W.  Shuler 

The  Polytechnic  College 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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REVIEWS 

Medical  Education  in  Europe — A  report  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.  By  Abraham  Flexner;  with  an  introduction 
by  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Foundation.  New  York:  Pub- 
lished by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.     1912.     357  p. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing has  followed  up  its  report  of  two  years  ago  on  Medical 
education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  one  of  equal 
length  on  Medical  education  in  Europe.  Like  the  former, 
the  second  report  is  by  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner  and  is  the 
result  of  a  detailed  and  thoro  personal  study  of  the  condi- 
tions of  European  medical  education.  How  fully  the  author 
has  mastered  an  excessively  intricate  subject  is  indeed 
surprizing,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  he  is  able  to  present 
a  clear  picture  of  what  to  most  American  medical  educators 
has  always  appeared  confusing.  There  is  no  separate  char- 
acterization of  each  of  the  individual  schools,  as  in  the 
American  report,  but  there  are  very  full  discussions  of  such 
topics  as  the  number  and  distribution  of  physicians,  the 
basis  of  medical  education,  the  preliminary  sciences  (physics, 
chemistry  and  biology),  the  medical  sciences,  clinical 
instruction,  curriculum  and  examinations,  financial  aspects 
of  medical  education,  sects  and  quacks,  postgraduate  in- 
struction, and  medical  education  of  women. 

Medievalism,  "veneration  for  authority  and  contempt 
of  things,"  long  held  back  medical  education,  even  when 
medical  practise  was  going  forward.  Clinical  instruction 
was  indeed  present  at  Leyden  as  early  as  1630,  but  the 
modern  scientific  spirit  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  invaded 
the  German  universities  before  the  founding  of  the  University 
of  Berlin  under  Humboldt's  influence  in  1809.  Now  Ger- 
many, of  all  countries,  presents  the  highest  type  of  medical 
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education,  organized  on  a  university  basis.  Great  Britain, 
on  the  contrary,  is  still  under  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
proprietary  form  of  school.  In  both  countries  the  pro- 
fession is  overcrowded,  a  condition  which  is  thus  obviously 
not  due  to  the  educational  standard. 

All  German  medical  students  must  have  graduated  at 
a  classical  Gymnasium,  a  Realgymnasium ,  or  a  Higher- 
Realschule  (with  the  addition  of  Latin).  Along  with  the 
growing  importance  of  the  two  latter  scientific  secondary 
schools  they  are  contributing  an  increasing  proportion  of 
students  of  medicine — in  1910-11,  21.1  per  cent — altho  the 
question  of  the  comparative  values  of  the  three  secondary 
disciplines  is  still  being  discust  by  the  medical  faculties. 
The  humanistic  tradition  is  bound  to  lose  force  in  the  long 
run,  if  only  because  of  the  increasing  severity  of  the  de- 
mands of  medical  study.  France  has  taken  a  step  forward, 
for  in  addition  to  graduation  from  the  lycee  she  requires 
her  intending  medical  students  to  study  the  preliminary 
sciences  for  one  year.  In  Great  Britain  the  prepaiation 
for  such  study  is  less  organized,  several  alternatives  are 
allowed,  and  the  minimum  requirement,  comprizing  the 
passing  of  examinations  in  four  subjects  of  elementary 
grade,  none  of  which  need  be  a  science,  is  distinctly  low 
— a  boy  of  average  intelligence  may  fulfil  this  requirement  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  In  lieu  of  appropriate  preparation  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  require  and  afford  training  in  phys- 
ics, chemistry  and  biology  (zoology  and  botany  in  Ger- 
many) in  the  early  part  of  the  medical  course.  Mr.  Flexner 
presents  weighty  objections  to  such  an  arrangement,  such 
as  the  present  enormous  overloading  of  the  medical  curricu- 
lum, the  deferring  of  the  acquisition  of  the  scientific  spirit 
and  method  until  mature  years,  and  the  character  of  the 
instruction  offered  in  such  basic  sciences;  and  he  strongly 
urges  the  transference  of  them  to  the  pre-medical  period. 

He  discusses  at  length  the  status,  in  the  countries  named, 
of  undergraduate  instruction  in  the  medical  sciences, 
anatomy,  physiology,  pharmacology,  pathology,  bacteriol- 
ogy, hygiene,  and  legal  medicine.     In  Germany,  practical 
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work  by  the  student  is  preeminent  in  the  various  divisions 
of  gross  and  microscopic  anatomy;  in  physiology  it  is  poorly 
developed,  apparently  being  far  behind  its  status  in  the 
leading  schools  of  the  United  States;  in  pharmacology  it  is 
non-existent;  in  pathology  it  includes  gross  and  microscopic 
work,  but  not  the  experimental  side  of  the  science;  in  bac- 
teriology practical  work  is  offered  but  is  not  required. 
The  work  in  these  various  subjects  is  not  well  coordinated; 
there  is  too  great  a  predominance  of  the  traditional  lecture; 
and  lecture  and  laboratory  are  not  organically  related. 
But  beyond  all  such  defects  there  is  the  spirit  of  research, 
and  this  vivifies  all  instruction.  In  Great  Britain,  physiology 
alone  has  established  itself  on  an  elevated  plane.  But 
not  so  the  other  medical  sciences,  which  are  still  largely 
undeveloped  and  regarded  by  the  clinicians  as  inferior 
departments  of  knowledge.  In  all  the  experimental  branches 
the  antivivisection  laws  are  annoying  and  obstructive. 
Except  in  some  of  the  universities  the  medical  schools  are 
largely  commercial  affairs  and  the  laboratory  sciences  suffer 
therefrom.  In  France  the  clinical  idea  dominates  all  med- 
ical education  and  the  sciences  are  relegated  to  a  secondary 
place. 

One-quarter  of  the  present  report  is  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  clinical  instruction.  The  German  clinician  is 
first  of  all  a  university  professor,  and  his  laboratory  is  the 
hospital.  Like  other  professors  he  is  not  wedded  to  one 
university,  but  migrates  from  one  to  another  as  his  worth 
justifies  his  being  called.  Hospitals  are  sometimes  state 
and  sometimes  municipal  institutions,  but  always  available 
for  university  purposes.  Administrative  and  medical  fea- 
tures are  sharply  separated,  and  in  the  latter  the  medical 
professors  are  supreme.  The  three  functions  of  hospitals 
are  healing,  teaching  and  research.  Clinical  material  is 
very  abundant,  laboratories  are  everywhere,  and  "research 
is  in  the  air."  The  actual  training  of  the  undergraduate 
is,  however,  far  from  ideal.  The  demonstrative  lecture,, 
luminous  and  exhaustive,  dominates.  The  students  listen 
and  learn  what  they  can,  but  have  little  opportunity  to  get 
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in  touch  with  the  patient  until  their  final  year,  which  is 
past  in  an  interneship  in  a  hospital.  The  arrangement  of 
their  courses  is  far  from  orderly  and  logical,  and  the  curricu- 
lum is  congested.  What  is  desired  is  greater  simplicity  in 
the  curriculum  and  the  more  active  participation  of  the 
students  in  practical  work  with  patients. 

The  hospitals  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
voluntary,  not  governmental,  institutions,  and  the  British 
clinician  is  a  type  very  different  from  the  German.  He  is 
a  doctor  seeking  to  cure  the  individual  patient,  rather  than 
to  master  and  eliminate  disease.  He  may  occasionally  be 
eminent  in  medical  science,  but  research  is  not  essential  to 
his  career.  He  does  not  migrate,  but  beginning  as  a  student 
in  a  certain  hospital  he  adheres  to  it  and  rises  by  steps  in 
its  service.  Clinical  laboratories  are  limited,  and  clinical 
research  is  almost  wholly  lacking.  But  while  the  scientific 
spirit  is  largely  wanting,  every  effort  is  made  to  bring  the 
student  and  the  patient  together  and  allow  the  former  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  participate  in  the 
treatment.  The  inevitable  British  examination  is  the  im- 
mediate goal,  and  the  highly  trained  "practical"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  scientific,  physician  is  the  ultimate  re- 
sult "What  is  essentially  characteristic  of  medical  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  in  Germany  is,  therefore,  comple- 
mentary: the  former  lacks  ideas,  the  latter  lacks  practise, 
and  either  may  be  grafted  on  the  other."  The  British  re- 
form will  come  when  its  medical  schools  cease  to  be  pro- 
prietary and  become  with  their  hospitals  university  insti- 
tutions. 

In  France  one  evil  is  lack  of  cooperation  and  integration. 
The  schools  are  within  the  pale  of  the  universities,  it  is 
true,  but  the  hospitals  are  municipal  charities.  There  is  no 
intercourse  between  the  followers  of  the  medical  sciences 
and  the  clinicians.  Nor  is  the  clinical  laboratory  promi- 
nent. The  student  acquires  the  "bedside  habit,"  and  like 
the  young  Englishman  lacks  the  breadth  of  the  scientific 
basis. 

Medical  sects  do  not  flourish  in  Europe.     Homeopathy 
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alone  has  a  following,  but  it  is  feeble  and  disappearing. 
Quackery,  however,  thrives — nature-healing,  occultism, 
Christian  Science  and  other  forms — and  for  this,  unwise 
legislation  is  largely  responsible.  Postgraduate  instruction 
is  not  well  provided  for  in  either  Great  Britain  or  France. 
In  Germany,  besides  the  welcome  that  is  almost  invariably 
given  to  those  physicians  who  desire  to  improve  their 
clinical  experience,  various  organizations,  such  as  the 
Central  Committee  for  Postgraduate  Medical  Education  and 
the  Association  of  Docents  at  Berlin,  exist  for  the  further- 
ance of  postgraduate  study.  Undergraduate  medical  in- 
struction for  women  is  now  nearly  universal  thruout  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  and  the  number  of  women  students 
is  increasing. 

In  his  first  report  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  Mr.  Flexner 
discust  American  medical  education  by  itself.  This  second 
report  is  devoted  to  a  comparative  treatment  of  the  subject 
as  exemplified  in  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  France. 
It  would  have  been  still  further  enlightening  to  American 
medical  educators  if  he  had  also  instituted  a  comparison 
between  the  foreign  and  our  own  schools.  Out  of  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  conditions  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  he  could  have  done  this  more  intelligently  than 
could  a  reader  of  the  two  reports.  Thruout  the  present  book 
the  author  emphasizes  the  point  that  medical  education  is 
primarily  an  educational,  rather  than  a  medical,  problem, 
and  this  is  well  urged  also  by  Mr.  Pritchett  in  his  introduc- 
tion. Those  who  are  interested  in  this  phase  of  professional 
education  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Flexner  and  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  an  illuminating  contribution. 

Frederic  S.  Lee 

Columbia  University  j 

. 1 


Zum  deutschen  Kultur-  und  Bildungsleben.  Fiinftc  Sammlung  vermischter 
Aufsatze  von  Wilhelm  Munch.  Berlin:  Wcidmannscht-  Huchhandlung. 
1912.     338  p.     M.  6.50. 

The  present  book  is  the  fifth  volume  of  collected  papers 
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to  be  published  by  the  author,  the  well-known  Professor 
of  Pedagogics  in  the  University  of  Berlin.   • 

Most  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  volume  have  appeared 
before  in  various  journals.  Three  of  them  in  their  original 
form  were  addresses  held  at  philological  meetings  in  Ham- 
burg, Hannover,  and  Zurich.  Three  appear  here  for  the 
first  time:  Cultural  Progress  and  the  Present,  On  the  Con- 
ception of  the  Term  Classic,  and  The  Soul  of  the  Principal 
City  of  the  Empire.  As  is  the  case  in  the  author's  previous 
writings,  the  essential  standpoint  of  this  volume,  too,  is 
pedagogical,  but  like  all  of  them  its  contents  go  far  beyond 
the  narrower  bounds  of  pedagogy  and  concern  themselves 
as  well  with  the  broad  cultural  aspects  of  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat.  All  of  these  papers  contain  the  reason- 
ings and  the  conclusions  of  a  mind  that  thinks  straight  and 
sees  clearly  from  the  fundamental  attitude  of  the  wide  per- 
sonal experience  of  a  teacher,  but  with  the  added  view- 
point of  a  critic  and  philosopher  who  has  observed  and  knows 
the  world  and  his  century  and  appreciates  the  meaning  of 
these  elements  as  common  factors  in  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  Cultural  Progress  and  the  Present,  the  author  asks  the 
question  whether  humanity  today  would  not  be  robbed  of 
one  of  the  surest  sources  of  satisfaction  if  its  conviction  of 
the  positive  progress  of  culture  were  to  be  shattered.  His 
conclusions,  however,  are  that  in  the  things  of  life,  either 
of  the  individual,  of  society,  or  of  the  state,  in  religion,  in 
education  and  in  art,  alike,  the  progress  of  culture  is  not 
inevitably  forward  and  upward,  and  whether  its  path  leads 
up  or  down  is  at  the  moment  difficult  to  tell. 

In  reading  the  Soul  of  the  Principal  City  of  the  Empire, 
which  is  altogether  the  most  accurate  analysis  and  the  most 
significant  appreciation  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  life  of 
Berlin  that  has  been  written,  one  is  struck  anew  by  its 
"Americanism" — a  characterization,  however,  by  no  means 
new  nor  originally  made  by  the  present  author,  who  re- 
affirms it.  The  "Americanism"  of  Berlin,  nevertheless, 
is  not  due,  as  the  author  supposes,  at  least  in  any  dominant 
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degree,  to  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population  and 
its  relatively  recent  character,  but  to  other  and  much  further 
reaching  conditions  that  belong  to  Germany  as  a  nation  and 
not  merely  to  its  principal  city.  What  is  not  infrequently 
called  "American"  in  Germany,  and  often  invidiously,  is, 
however,  there  as  here,  only  a  manifestation  of  the  Zeitgeist 
that  is  an  evolution  of  the  new  conditions  of  a  modern 
industrial  state  awake  to  the  necessity  of  activity  and  initia- 
tive to  an  extent  never  before  imagined  and  expressing  itself 
necessarily,  under  fundamentally  similar  circumstances,  in 
essentially  the  same  manner  in  America  and  Germany 
alike. 

Of  a  more  strictly  pedagogical  character  are :  International 
Conditions  in  the  Field  of  Education;  The  School  and  the 
Personality  of  Pupils;  Instruction  and  Interest;  Types  of 
Pupils;  Pedagogy  and  Academic  Study;  The  University  and 
the  Higher  Schools;  Scholar  or  Teacher?;  and  two  note- 
worthy essays  on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  The 
Preliminary  Training  of  Modern  Language  Teachers,  and 
Living  Languages  and  Living  Language  Instruction.  All 
are  characterized  by  the  enlightened  spirit  of  a  scientific 
pedagogy  built  upon  a  genuine  understanding  of  the  true 
significance  of  teaching  in  the  life  of  the  community,  both  to 
the  teachers  and  to  the  taught. 

Since  the  above  was  written  news  has  come  of  the  sudden 
death  in  Berlin  of  Professor  Munch  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 
In  his  death  not  only  has  the  University  of  Berlin  suffered 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  scholars  and  teachers, 
but  the  science  of  pedagogy,  in  its  broadest  sense,  has  lost 
one  of  the  most  active  and  important  contributors  to  its 
literature  of  his  generation. 

Wiixiam  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 


An  Introduction  to  German — By  Ediakd  Prokosch,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  German  and  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1911.     x  316  p.     $1.15. 

That  a  potent  teacher  can  successfully  teach  German  from 
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a  wretchedly  written  grammar,  that  an  impotent  teacher 
can  not  successfully  teach  German,  tho  the  grammar  he 
uses  may  have  been  written  by  one  who  speaks  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  that  there  come  moments  in 
the  life  of  any  teacher  when  he  wishes  he  had  no  grammar  at 
all,  that  the  teaching  of  German  in  this  country  is  still  in 
its  infancy  and  therefore  misunderstood  and  unappreciated 
by  many,  that  teachers  of  German  in  this  country  are. 
therefore,  confronted  by  peculiar  and  sometimes  annoying 
conditions  over  which  they  have  but  slight  control,  that  to 
make  conversation  an  end  rather  than  a  means  is  an  in- 
tellectual folly,  that  to  make  syntax  and  translation  an  end 
rather  than  a  means  is  an  academic  indiscretion,  that  a 
combination  of  these  two  "methods"  frequently  results  in 
something  that  resembles  neither  fish  nor  fowl  nor  good  red 
herring — all  these  things  and  others  are,  or  should  be,  per- 
fectly apparent  to  any  intelligent  human  being  who  has  been 
more  than  morganatically  married  to  the  business  of  teach- 
ing German  for  at  least  a  decade.  The  man,  therefore, 
who  increases  by  one  the  already  large  number  of  German 
grammars,  good  bad  and  indifferent,  should  offer  newmaterial 
or  new  methods  of  presenting  old  material.  Dr.  Pro- 
kosch  slightly  does  the  former  and  largely  does  the  latter. 
Literally  speaking,  it  can  not  be  said  that  his  is  an  average 
or  mediocre  book;  for  it  is  either  very  good  or  very  bad. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  book — Holts  have  had  in- 
valuable experience  in  publishing  German  grammars — the 
map  of  the  German  Empire  since  1871,  the  condensed  and 
clear  exposition  of  the  elements  of  pronunciation  (pp.  1-3), 
numbers  16,  21,  22,  23,  25,  28,  31,  and  32  of  the  thirty-two 
texts,  and  the  admirably  stated  rules  followed  by  German 
expressions  that  really  illustrate — all  these  things  are  ex- 
tremely good  and  some  of  them  are  original. 

But  the  arrangement  of  the  book  is  not  logical,  not  peda- 
gogically  sound.  Reference  is  not  made  here  to  the  double, 
mixt  pagination  between  pages  180  and  197,  but  to  some- 
thing much  more  vital.  Everything  between  pages  47 
and  134  could,  and  therefore  should,  be  omitted,  in  college 
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work,  except  the  German- English  vocabularies,  which  should 
be  grouped  and  placed  alphabetically  at  the  back  of  the 
book,  and  the  English-German  translations,  which  should 
be  modified  and  placed  between  pages  135-180  and  197-256. 
Then,  the  advisability  of  grammatical  terms  in  German 
(pp.  257-264)  is  doubtful.  Dr.  Prokosch  is  aiming^at 
"a  konnen  instead  of  a  kennen  of  language  and  grammar" 
(p.  v).  This  is  a  clever  sentence;  it  is  alliterative  and  ap- 
preciable! But  grammatical  terms  do  not  make  good 
material  for  "conversation."  Grammatical  nomenclature 
at  best  is  complicated,  confused  (cf.  present  ptrject,  perfect, 
past,  preterite  and  imperfect  in  various  grammars  to  express 
frequently  the  same  idea)  and  confusing,  and  far  removed 
from  the  everyday  vocabulary  to  be  acquired  by  those  who 
wish  to  speak  a  living  language  other  than  their  own. 
The  insistence  upon  this  sort  of  drill  by  Dr.  Prokosch  is 
possibly  to  be  explained  on  psychological  grounds:  such  a 
term  as  besitzanzeigendes  Fiirwort  is  more  natural  to  him. 
Let,  for  example,  an  individual  whose  mother  tongue  is 
English  speak  German  ever  so  well,  there  are  at  least  four 
occasions  when  he  will  unconsciously  fall  back  into  English : 
in  counting  money,  in  praying,  in  calling  for  help  from  a 
capsized  canoe,  and  in  discussing  grammar.  So  why 
clutter  the  mind  of  the  student,  who  is  after  konnen,  not 
kennen,  with  just  this  class  of  words,  and  especially  in  Ger- 
man, where  a  noun  is  either  a  Nomen,  a  Substantiv,  a  Ding- 
wort  or  a  Hauptwort! 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  section  on  phonetics  (pp. 
265-289).  Tho  ability  to  analyze  sounds  is  not  only  de- 
sirable but  indispensable  in  the  case  of  the  teacher,  too 
much  of  it  will  intimidate  the  student  and  make  him  pain- 
fully self-conscious.  Anyhow,  the  situation  is  this:  there 
are  50  odd  sounds  in  German.  About  50  of  them  can  be 
acquired  without  "phonetics,"  while  it  is  the  others — and 
cadence  and  timbre,  where  "phonetics"  fall  short — that 
really  betray  the  foreigner.  Also,  phonetic  transcription 
simply  devours  the  time  of  the  student  who  is  after  konnen, 
not  kennen. 
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Dr.  Prokosch  has,  however,  written  an  interesting  gram- 
mar. An  experienced  teacher,  once  accustomed  to  assign- 
ing a  lesson  from  five  different  parts  of  the  same  book,  can 
use  it  with  success  and  pleasure.  But  in  the  hands  of  a 
teacher  more  enthusiastic  than  experienced,  it  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  college  student  will  get  a  clear  perspective 
of  the  German  language  as  a  whole — and  it  is  this  that  he 
needs  if  his  kennen  is  to  be  real  and  his  konnen  worth  while. 

Allen  Wilson  Porterfield 

Barnard  College 

Columbia  University 


The  teaching  of  physics  for  purposes  of  general  education — By  C.  Riborg 
Mann,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Chicago.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     1912.     xxv  +  304  p.     $1.25. 

Few  teachers  reach  the  age  of  forty  without  a  keen  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  after  all  has  been  said  and  done,  what 
the  teacher  can  do  for  the  student  is  an  amazingly  small 
quantity  when  compared  with  what  the  student  must  do 
for  himself  if  he  is  ever  to  acquire  the  habits  of  the  scholar 
and  the  power  of  clear  thought.  Indeed,  the  longer  one 
teaches  the  more  he  sympathizes  with  a  remark  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  let  fall  in  his  campaign  speech  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey:  "I  left  college  about  thirty- three  years  ago,  and  be- 
gan my  education." 

And  of  us  whose  teaching  days  have  been  cast  in  the  lab- 
oratory, are  there  any  whose  experience  covers  as  many  as 
even  ten  years,  who  do  not  feel  that  the  laboratory  as  a  means 
of  putting  the  student  into  immediate  contact  with  nature 
has  been  immensely  over-estimated?  Happy  that  labora- 
tory instructor  who  has  never  seen  the  observational 
powers  of  his  student  atrophy  in  a  daily  or  weekly  attempt 
to  fill  out,  in  a  perfunctory  way,  certain  laboratory  forms, 
and  obtain  the  desired  O.  K.  before  the  afternoon  was 
spent. 

Has  any  teacher  of  physics  ever  reached  fifty  years  of  age 
without  wondering  whether  the  modern  laboratory  equip- 
ment really  gives  the   student  as  much  opportunity  for 
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development  as  did  the  meagre  outfit  in  those  early  days 
when  lecture  apparatus  could  not  be  reserved  for  its  peculiar 
purposes,  but  had  to  be  used  all  over  the  laboratory,  when 
much  of  the  apparatus  was  so  crudely  made  that  it  never 
"worked"  till  the  student  made  it  "work"? 

Has  any  man  ever  given  an  elementary  course  of  ex- 
perimental lectures  in  general  physics  without  marveling 
at  the  odd  bits  of  information,  the  bizarre  ideas  and  the 
misconceptions  which  the  average  student  carries  away  from 
the  lecture  room? 

In  these  queries,  we  do  not  refer  to  the  advanced  student 
or  the  exceptional  man,  who  will  take  care  of  himself  under 
all  conditions,  throw  aside  all  authority,  and  grow  by  over- 
coming every  difficulty  before  him.  We  refer  to  the  average 
American  student  and  ask  what,  beside  a  little  information 
of  doubtful  value,  is  he  getting  out  of  his  work  in  physics? 

Is  there  any  competent  teacher  who  has  not  experienced 
difficulty  in  navigating  a  proper  course  between  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  physics,  which  he  knows  will  hold  the 
interest  of  the  students,  and  the  general  principles  of 
physics,  which  he  knows  to  be  irksome  to  the  student, 
yet  essential  for  any  firm  grasp  of  the  subject? 

Doubts  and  questionings  of  this  kind  in  the  mind  of  every 
thoughtful  instructor  render  this  volume  from  Professor 
Mann  very  timely.  For  in  its  pages  we  have  the  helpful 
suggestions  and  the  constructive  criticism  of  one  who  has 
given  many  years  of  thought  to  the  betterment  of  instruc- 
tion in  physics  in  America.  The  editor's  introduction  con- 
tains eight  "fundamental  principles"  full  of  suggestion  to 
every  teacher;  and  of  especial  interest  as  coming  from  one 
outside  the  guild  of  teachers  of  physics.  One  can  not  but 
wonder,  however,  whether  President  Butler  realizes  what 
a  tremendous  program  he  is  laying  down  when  he  suggests 
that  the  secondary  teacher  should  see  that  the  student  is 
familiar  with  what  physical  science  owes  to  "Archimedes, 
Galileo,  Torricelli,  Newton,  Kepler,  Gauss,  Young,  Gay- 
Lussac,  Davy,  Faraday,  Helmholtz,  Kelvin,  Ampere,  Joule, 
Mayer,  Fresnel,  Galvani,  Volta;  that    he  will    understand 
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clearly  the  significance  of  the  inductive  method,  of  the  veri- 
fication of  hypotheses,  and  of  the  formulation  of  the  laws 
of  nature."  Here  is  President  Butler's  last  theorem,  and 
one  which,  as  an  ideal,  every  teacher  of  physics  must  ap- 
plaud: "Far  too  much  has  been  made  in  recent  years  of 

accuracy  of  measurement The  main  task  is  to  teach 

the  constitution  and  behavior  of  matter  as  it  presents  itself 
to  the  human  power  of  perception  and  the  laws  of  motion 
as  these  have  been  observed  and  deduced,  together  with  the 
relation  of  them  to  man  and  his  activities."  To  pronounce 
trippingly  on  the  tongue  a  theorem  like  this  is  one  thing; 
to  realize  the  difficulty  of  reaching  any  such  goal  with 
American  secondary  students  is  quite  another  thing. 

The  key  note  of  Professor  Mann's  volume  is  found  in 
his  prefatory  remark  that  the  "distinction  between  cultural 
and  vocational  seems  to  be  wholly  beside  the  mark  in  any 
true  system  of  education,"  and  in  a  parallel  remark  quoted 
from  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  to  the  effect  that  "whether 
a  topic  is  cultural  or  practical  depends  wholly  upon  the 
point  of  view  and  the  spirit." 

The  first  four  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  what 
is  called  The  Development  of  the  Present  Situation.  They 
constitute  a  really  discriminating  history  of  elementary 
physics  in  America  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Every 
teacher  of  physics  will  be  repaid  for  reading  Chapter  IV, 
dealing  with  textbooks,  in  which  are  cited  a  number  of 
terrible  examples,  showing  just  how  not  to  do  it.  Those  of 
us  who  have  been  working  under  the  superstition  that  all 
one  has  to  do  to  make  a  subject  concrete  is  to  set  before 
the  senses  of  the  student  a  collection  of  physical  objects 
should  read  and  reread  section  27  on  Generalized  Bodies, 
and  section  m  on  the  Real  Purpose  of  Laboratory  Work. 

Next  follows  four  chapters  devoted  to  Physics  and  Demo- 
cratic Education.  Here  the  author  is  at  his  best.  The  rise 
of  modern  physics  is  traced  in  a  manner  which  is  at  once 
scholarly  and  attractive.  The  birth  of  modern  physics  is 
connected  with  the  unscientific  past  thru  the  four  following 
steps:  (1)  First  came  a  human  need  giving  rise  to  a  real 
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problem,  whose  solution  was  found  by  a  method  of  approxi- 
mation and  experimentation.  (2)  The  solution  of  one  prob- 
lem gave  rise  to  new  needs  and  more  difficult  problems. 
(3)  The  success  and  expediency  of  this  "method  of  indus- 
try" came  to  be  widely  recognized.  (4)  "When  large  bodies 
of  men  had  thus  become  accustomed  to  thinking  in  this 
way,  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  extension  of  the  method  to 
the  solution  of  more  general  and  more  abstract  problems. 
Then  it  was  that  modern  physics  proper  began.  The  fact 
that  physics  did  not  begin  until  commerce  and  industry 
were  well  developed  is  one  of  the  fundamentally  important 
facts  to  remember  when  studying  the  problem  of  how  to 
use  physics  for  purposes  of  general  education."  The  fer- 
tility of  Germanic  industry  and  the  sterility  of  Greek 
methods,  including  the  statics  of  Archimedes,  are  set  forth 
in  fine  and  true  perspective,  illustrated  by  numerous  ex- 
amples, and  pointed  by  the  following  line  from  the  Aeneid : 
"Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes." 

Chapter  VII,  entitled  the  Biography  of  Physics,  follows 
in  a  historical  way  the  main  lines  of  work  in  physics  from 
the  time  of  Galileo  and  Newton  down  to  the  time  when  the 
doctrine  of  energy  makes  its  appearance.  As  an  aid  in 
giving  the  student  a  correct  perspective,  all  teachers  will 
find  this  chapter  especially  helpful.  The  idea  of  force — 
the  bdte  noir  of  all  who  care  to  treat  physics  in  a  strictly 
logical  manner — comes  in  for  only  a  brief  discussion.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will,  either  in  a  new  edition  or 
elsewhere,  explain  at  greater  length  his  views  on  the  proper 
presentation  of  force — a  topic  which  is  absolutely  fundamen- 
tal for  every  teacher  who  wishes  to  put  the  subject  of  physics 
clearly  and  simply. 

The  last  four  chapters  are  given  over  to  Hints  at  Practical 
Applications.  Every  page  of  this  third  part  is  full  of  interest 
for  the  teacher  of  physics  in  the  secondary  school.  The 
program,  the  aim  of  the  course,  the  tests,  the  problem  of 
laboratory  work,  are  all  presented  from  various  view- 
points. 

The  volume  is  printed  in  a  worthy  manner.     The  un- 
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glazed  paper  and  the  large  type  are  a  source  of  comfort 
to  every  reader.  Typographical  errors  are  practically 
absent;  one  in  the  second  line  of  page  148,  and  another  in 
the  seventh  line  of  page  169. 

American  teachers  are  indebted  to  Professor  Mann  for 
the  judicial  presentation  of  these  difficult  questions.  Few 
readers  will  close  the  volume  without  increased  open- 
mindedness  toward  the  questions  under  discussion. 

Henry  Crew 

Northwestern  University 
Evanston,  III. 


Who's  who  in  America  for  1912-13  is  an  advance  in  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  even  over  its  very  complete  and  very 
accurate  predecessors.  This  volume  has  become  an  abso- 
lutely essential  book  of  reference  and  should  be  on  the  desk 
or  within  the  reach  of  every  person  who  has  occasion  to 
write,  or  who  wishes  to  know  the  precise  facts  regarding 
any  prominent  or  representative  American.  A  somewhat 
constant  use  of  the  volume  has  failed  to  reveal  in  it  any 
important  inaccuracy.  (Chicago:  A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co., 
1912.     2640  p.     $5.00.) 

Folk  festivals  by  Mary  Master  Needham  will  be  found 
useful  and  helpful  by  those  school  teachers  and  officers  who 
are  engaged  from  time  to  time  in  the  organization  of  public 
celebrations.  The  book  is  almost  the  first  of  its  kind  and 
is  very  suggestive.  (New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch,  1912. 
244  p.     $1.25.) 

In  reading  Modern  science  and  the  illusions  of  Professor 
Bergson,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  average  intelligent 
reader  will  find  that  his  emotions  are  a  composite  of  impa- 
tience, amusement  and  contempt.  The  book  is  a  pre- 
posterous piece  of  ultra-scientific  dogmatism,  with  a  charac- 
teristically dogmatic  preface  by  Sir  Ray  L,ankester.  The 
gist  of  this  preface  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
allusion  to  Professor  Bergson's  writings:  "To  those  who  in 
a  thorogoing  way  occupy  themselves  in  collecting  and 
comparing  and  classifying  all  the  absurdities  which  have 
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been  put  forward  as  'metaphysics'  or  'metaphysical  specula- 
tion' since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  this  latest  effusion  has,  no 
doubt,  a  kind  of  interest  such  as  a  collector  may  take  in  a 
curious  species  of  beetle.  To  the  student  of  the  aberrations 
and  monstrosities  of  the  mind  of  man,  M.  Bergson's  works 
will  always  be  documents  of  value.  But  it  is  an  injustice 
as  well  as  an  inaccuracy  to  speak  of  their  author  as  'great,' 
or  'French,'  or  a  'philosopher.'"  Despite  a  few  valuable 
critical  passages,  it  must  be  said  that  the  book  on  the  whole 
is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on.  (New  York :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1912.     257  p.     $1.60.) 

We  welcome  the  posthumous  volume  by  Professor  William 
James  entitled  Essays  in  radical  empiricism.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  deal  at  length  with  the  suggestive  contents  of 
this  book,  but  the  reader  will  find  in  it  many  signs  of  a  final 
philosophy  quite  different  from  the  Pragmatism  with  which 
the  author's  name  is  now  chiefly  associated.  (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912.     283  p.     $1.35.) 

As  a  specimen  of  editorial  selection  and  collection  of 
value  for  the  student,  we  call  attention  to  the  stout  volume 
entitled  The  classical  psychologists,  compiled  by  Professor 
Benjamin  Rand  of  Harvard  University.  The  selections 
illustrate  the  progress  of  psychology  from  Anaxagoras  to 
Wundt.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  just  amount  of  space  given 
to  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  Friedrich  Beneke  and  to  Maine  de 
Biran.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1912.  735  p. 
$3-5o.) 

Professor  I.  Woodbridge  Riley  of  Vassar  College  is,  we 
believe,  chiefly  responsible  for  the  new  series  of  publications 
entitled  Early  American  Philosophers  in  which  the  first 
volume,  Witherspoon's  Lectures  on  moral  philosophy,  has 
just  appeared.  It  is  delightful  to  find  this  old-time  American 
book  once  more  made  available,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
the  announcement  that  it  is  to  be  followed  promptly  by 
Professor  Samuel  Johnson's  Elements  0}  philosophy.  (Prince- 
ton: Princeton  University  Press,  1912.     144  p.     $1.50.) 

It  was  a  grateful  act  of  academic  piety  that  led  Professor 
Eduard  Spranger  of  Leipzig  to  bring  together  in  one  volume, 
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under  the  title  of  Gesammelte  Pddagogische  Abhandlungen, 
a  large  number  of  the  papers  and  essays  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Friedrich  Paulsen.  As  might  be  expected,  the  book 
abounds  in  wisdom  and  in  information,  in  philosophy  and 
in  spiritual  insight.  We  commend  it  unreservedly  to  Amer- 
ican students  of  philosophy  and  education.  (Berlin :  J.  G. 
Cotta'sche  Buchhandlung,  1912.     711  p.     9  M.) 

Mr.  W.  E-  Rhodes  has  translated  from  the  French  a 
volume  entitled  Studies  and  notes  supplementary  to  Stubbs' 
Constitutional  history  down  to  the  Great  Charter,  the  author 
of  which  is  M.  Charles  Petit-Dutaillis,  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Grenoble.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
scholarly  author  has  brought  together  here  the  fruits  of 
prolonged  research  in  the  field  of  English  institutional 
history.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  American 
Branch,  191 2.     152  p.     $1.40.) 

Forty  years  ago  there  used  to  be  a  book  that  was  often 
found  ia  American  libraries  entitled  Familiar  science.  It 
was  very  useful  because  it  covered  a  wide  range  of  scientific 
facts  in  language  comprehensible  to  the  general  reader. 
Miss  Bertha  M.  Clark  of  the  William  Penn  High  School  for 
Girls  in  Philadelphia  has  just  written  a  similar  book  with  the 
title  General  science.  It  will  serve  a  real  need  inasmuch  as 
it  is  clearly  written,  well  arranged  and  brings  the  facts 
with  which  it  deals  down  to  date.  (New  York:  American 
Book  Company,  1 91 2.     363  p.     $1.50.) 

A  piece  of  solid  scholarship  is  contained  in  A  handbook 
of  the  modern  Greek  vernacular  by  Professor  Thumb  of  the 
University  of  Strassburg,  translated  from  the  German  by 
Dr.  Angus  of  Edinburgh.     (Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1912. 

367  P-) 

The  charm  of  Schiller's  personality  and  his  purely  literary 

reputation  have  frequently  concealed  from  view  the  fact 

that  he  had,  and  taught,  a  philosophy  that  was  simple, 

progressive  and  deeply  ethical.     An  interesting  and  well 

written  examination  of  this  aspect  of  Schiller  is  offered  in 

the  volume  entitled  Tfte  philosophy  of  Schiller  by  Professor 

Emil  C.  Wilm,  of  Washburn  College.     (Boston:  John  W. 

Luce  *  Co.,  1912.     183  p.     $150.) 
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The  rapid  progress  in  the  instruction  of  physiography  will 
provide  a  ready  welcome  for  Laboratory  exercises  in  physi- 
ography by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Stahl  and  Miss  Sykes  of  the 
Chicago  high  schools  which  has  just  appeared.  (Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1912.     144  p.) 

In  the  Handbooks  of  English  Literature  we  welcome  The 
age  0}  Alfred,  by  F.  J.  Snell.  The  period  covered  is  from 
664-1154,  rather  a  wide  stretch  of  years,  and  the  author 
treats  Heroic  Poetry,  Religious  Poetry,  and  Prose,  giving 
proper  attention  to  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 
(London:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1912.     355  p.     3s.  6d.) 

A  review  of  our  present  knowledge  regarding  prehistoric 
man  is  brought  together  in  an  attractive  volume  entitled 
Prehistoric  man,  by  Dr.  Duckworth,  Lecturer  at  Cambridge 
University.  The  illustrations  are  capital.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1912.     156  p.     40c.) 

Abbd  Klein  commands  a  most  agreeable  style  and  one 
greets  with  enthusiasm  the  new  book  from  his  pen.  The 
last  entitled  Mon  filleul  au  Jar  din  D'Enjants  is  a  fascinating 
exposition  of  the  kindergarten  in  its  philosophy  and  practise. 
(Paris:  A.  Colin,  191 2.     254  p.     3f.50.) 

We  have  received  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  very 
elaborate  book  entitled  English  composition  in  theory  and 
practice,  by  five  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  University.  As  we  examine  one 
after  another  of  books  of  this  type,  we  can  not  help  wonder- 
ing whether  the  teaching  of  written  English  is  not  being 
greatly  overdone  in  the  colleges  and  spun  out  to  an  extent 
that  can  not  be  justified  by  results.  This  particular  volume 
is  certainly  all  inclusive.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1912.     466  p.     $1.25.) 

Education  in  Scotland,  by  W.  J.  Gibson,  Rector  of  the 
Nicholson  Institute  at  Stonaway,  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
work.  It  sets  out  clearly  and  connectedly  the  development 
of  education  in  Scotland,  and  traces  that  impressive  move- 
ment so  abundant  in  results,  to  its  sources.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  191 2.     151  p.     $100.) 

In  the  series  of  English  History  Source  Books,  there  has 
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just  appeared  a  new  volume  entitled  American  independence 
and  the  French  Revolution,  edited  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Winbolt. 
Teachers  of  history  will  find  some  excellent  material  here, 
not  a  little  of  which  is  ordinarily  overlookt.  (London: 
George  Bell  &  Sons,  1912.     120  p.     is.) 

Another  good  book  from  the  same  publishers  is  An 
introduction  to  English  industrial  history,  by  Henry  Allsopp, 
Vice-principal  of  Ruskin  College,  Oxford.  The  part  played 
by  the  peasants'  revolt,  by  the  building  up  of  the  wool 
trade,  and  by  the  movement  toward  the  towns,  is  described 
in  a  most  interesting  and  a  most  instructive  way.  (London : 
George  Bell  &  Son,  191 2.     160  p.     2s.) 

A  good  introduction  to  physics  for  schools  and  colleges  is 
entitled  First  principles  of  physics,  by  Professor  Carhart, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Chute,  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  High  School.  The  treatment  of  electricity  is  prac- 
tical and  thoroly  up-to-date.  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
1912.     412  p.     $1.25.) 

A  book  which  we  venture  to  think  is  quite  unnecessary  in 
view  of  the  many  excellent  and  better  done  books  already 
available  is  Elements  of  economics,  by  Messrs.  Burch  and 
Nearing,  of  Philadelphia.  We  do  not  find  anything  in  this 
volume  to  distinguish  it  from  fifty  others.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1912.     361  p.     $1.00.) 

Assistant  Professor  Fairchild,  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, has  published  a  critical  study  of  poetry  under  the 
title,  The  making  of  poetry.  Many  of  the  critical  views  of 
the  author  seem  to  us  far-fetched  and  the  entire  treatment 
rather  lacking  in  virility  and  grip.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1 91 2.     263  p.     $1.50.) 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  attention  of  the  Educational  Re- 
University  view  is  attracted  from  time  to  time  by 

Administration  ...  .  ... 

articles  that  appear  in  various  journals 
containing  sweeping  charges  of  maladministration  in^Amer- 
ican  universities  generally.  The  readers  of  the  Educa- 
tional Review  are  very  much  interested  in  questions  of 
university  administration,  and  inquiries  are  frequently 
made  by  readers  as  to  whether  the  Review  can  furnish 
some  specific  evidence  in  support  of  the  general  charges 
that  have  in  recent  years  been  so  freely  made. 

We  very  much  fear  that  those  who  make  these  charges 
will  insist  upon  resting  concealed  by  the  fog  of  their  general 
vagueness.  If  the  contrary  is  the  case,  however,  the  Edu- 
cational Review  stands  ready,  now  and  always,  to  print 
any  temperate  and  non-libelous  article,  signed  by  a  responsi- 
ble person,  that  will  indicate  one  or  more  instances  occurring 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  of  university  malad- 
ministration. This  proposal  is  intended  to  include  evidence 
either  as  to  the  misuse  of  university  funds,  as  to  the  depend- 
ence of  any  professor's  salary  on  the  favor  of  any  president, 
or  as  to  the  dismissal  of  any  professor  by  any  president 
without  a  hearing,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  any  board 
of  trustees  or  a  committee  of  such  a  board.  It  is  also  in- 
tended to  include  any  other  items  that  those  who  prefer 
charges  against  American  university  administration  regard 
as  either  important  or  interesting. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  Monday, 
Tuesday   and    Wednesday,    November     25,     26    and    27. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  precedent  of  last  year  will  be  followed 
in  the  closing  of  all  schools  including  and  west  of  Rochester, 
and  boards  of  education  will  give  their  teachers  time 
to  attend  this  important  educational  meeting.  An  ex- 
ceptionally strong  program  has  been  prepared  and  every 
department  of  school  interest  will  be  represented  in  the 
section  meetings  from  the  kindergarten  thru  the  university. 
A  large  attendance  is  expected. 


EDUCATIONAL  RLVILW 

OCTOBER,   1912 


COLLEGE    EDUCATION    FOR   GIRLS    IN    AMERICA 
Prior  to  the  opening  of  Vassar  College 

I 

The  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  was 
so  slow  in  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  country  that  it  is 
perhaps  not  surprizing  that  no  full  history  of  it  exists. 
For  it  was  not  only  slow,  but  obscure,  and  came  to  large 
recognition  only  after  the  war,  when  a  great  gift  constituted 
a  college  that  could  attract  the  attention  of  a  people  ab- 
sorbed in  other  and  more  pressing  interests.  Since  that 
time  our  interest  has  been  focussed  on  progress  and  results, 
rather  than  on  origins,  and  history  has  been  subordinated 
to  prophecy.  The  details  of  the  earlier  record,  moreover, 
must  be  sought  in  a  scattered  literature  of  small  interest 
to  any  but  special  students,  in  catalogs,  in  government 
reports,  in  old  newspapers,  and  in  occasional  histories  of 
individual  institutions  and  in  biographies  of  leaders  of  more 
or  less  distinction.  But  we  can  not  continue  content  with 
the  present  or  with  our  hopes,  and  must  ask  what  early 
steps  preceded  what  has  seemed  to  most  the  sudden  bursting 
of  a  new  idea  in  the  history  of  man.  That  Vassar 's  opening 
marked  an  epoch  there  can  be  no  question,  and  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  that  followed  the  Civil  War  re- 
sponded immediately  to  the  new  opportunity,  but  the  re- 
sults could  not  have  been  so  immediate  and  so  encouraging 
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had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  many  pioneers  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South. 

The  enthusiam  of  these  early  leaders  makes  difficult 
often  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  degree  of  advance  in  these 
pioneer  colleges.  Often  records  have  been  destroyed,  es- 
pecially in  case  of  some  southern  institutions,  and  we  are 
confronted  with  memories  of  that  old  and  golden  time  of 
the  early  fifties  or  forties,  or  we  have  a  few  old  catalogs  which 
are  suggestive  of  ideals  rather  than  of  actual  performance, 
and  whose  gorgeous  rhetoric  leads  one  to  pause  at  their 
claims.  Even  where  the  general  evidence  seems  good  for 
the  enforcement  of  a  worthy  curriculum,  we  often  find  our- 
selves raising  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  giving, 
under  the  well  known  general  conditions  of  the  life  of  the 
time,  in  the  South  or  in  the  West,  an  education  that  could 
fairly  rank  with  that  of  the  strong  colleges  of  the  East. 
When,  for  example,  a  small  western  college  publishes  a 
curriculum  in  the  early  sixties  equal  to  that  of  Harvard 
in  1870,  what  shall  we  think,  even  when  we  have  the  favor- 
able witness  of  an  occasional  man  trained  in  Yale  or  Har- 
vard? Certainly  these  questions  are  not  to  be  settled  a 
priori,  or  by  prejudice.  With  an  open  mind  one  must 
study  faculty  lists,  equipment,  libraries,  and  we  must  com- 
pare them  not  with  our  present  standards  but  with  those 
known  to  us  as  existent  in  the  best  colleges  of  that  early 
period.  We  must  also  remember,  always,  how  much  de- 
termination, absorption  in  a  great  purpose,  consecration  to 
highest  service,  may  weigh,  in  crudest  conditions,  against 
vastly  better  opportunities  of  youth  of  less  purpose  and  of 
larger  temptations  to  the  squandering  of  time  and  work. 
But  in  the  case  of  "females,"  or  "ladies,"  in  these  early 
catalogs,  we  must  also  ask  as  to  the  courses  opened  to  them, 
and  the  Ladies  Course,  and  the  Teachers  Course,  and  the 
English  Course,  we  may  be  sure  cover  a  multitude  of  con- 
cessions to  lower  standards,  less  preparation,  and  smaller 
results,  than  exist  in  the  college  for  men.  In  dealing 
with  college  education  for  women,  in  the  time  preceding 
1865,  we  are  not  seeking  a  history  of  names,  but  a  record  of 
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education  that  compares  favorably  with  that  offered  to 
young  men  in  our  better  American  colleges.  Did  such 
courses  exist?  Or,  what  efforts  were  made  to  offer  and 
maintain  them? 

We  are  treating  of  college  education,  but  something  should 
be  said  at  the  outset  regarding  the  efforts  of  several  really 
great  leaders  who  established  successful  seminaries,  but 
whose  vision  and  purpose  were  far  beyond  those  of  their 
contemporaries.  Nothing  can  be  properly  written  of  the 
early  work  in  America  for  the  education  of  girls  that  does 
not  express  a  tribute  of  praise  to  such  women  as  Emma 
Willard,  Catharine  Beecher,  and  Mary  Lyon.  These  women 
were  contemporaries,  tho  Mary  Lyon's  Seminary  at  Holyoke 
(1837)  dates  from  a  later  period  than  Catharine  Beecher 's 
first  school  at  Hartford  (1822),  or  the  Troy  Seminary  of 
Mrs.  Willard  (1821).  But  altho  a  great  work  was  accom- 
plished by  each  of  the  three,  the  first  place  in  the  movement 
must  be  accorded  to  Emma  Willard.  Nothing  in  those 
early  days  compares  in  influence  for  women  with  the  noble 
appeal  which  she  issued  from  Middlebury,  in  18 19,  to  the 
general  public,  and  especially  to  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  education  exceeds 
in  pathos,  or  in  scientific  spirit,  the  tests  which  this  young 
woman,  wife  of  a  college  professor,  made  of  her  own  "female 
brain,"  before  attacking  the  large  problem  before  her. 
Her  famous  "plan"  contemplated  no  rash  reforms,  but 
based  itself  on  an  appeal  for  women,  as  such,  indicating  the 
demands  for  reform  as  shown  by  the  defects  of  present 
education,  her  own  project  for  a  female  seminary,  and  the 
resultant  benefits  to  society.  It  is  an  enlightened,  skilful, 
document,  aiming  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  statesmanship  at 
the  best  possible  in  existent  conditions,  pleading  for  a  con- 
sistent and  continuous  course  of  education,  and  emphasizing 
ably  the  physical  and  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual 
conditions  essential  to  it.  It  would  not  satisfy  the  deals 
of  our  time,  nor  was  it  meant  to,  but  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
influences  that  led  to  the  better  day.  It  was  far  beyond 
anything  then  proposed  or  known.     Advocated  by  Adams, 
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Jefferson,  and  other  distinguished  leaders,  a  bill  past  the 
New  York  Senate  granting  to  Mrs.  Willard's  Seminary  at 
Waterford  $2,000,  but  this  failed  in  the  Assembly.  Troy 
raised  by  tax  $4,000,  and  more  by  subscription,  and  Mrs. 
Willard  opened  there  in  182 1  the  Seminary  which  has  been 
successfully  maintained  ever  since  and  has  now  a  larger 
promise  than  ever  before  thru  the  munificence  of  its  former 
pupil  and  teacher,  Mrs.  Russell  Sage. 

Catharine  Beecher's  work  in  Hartford,  most  enlightened 
and  progressive,  was  transferred  to  Cincinnati  in  1832. 
After  two  years  failing  health  compelled  her  to  abandon  it, 
but  for  many  years  she  continued  to  influence  public  opinion 
thru  a  National  Board  formed  there  by  her.     (Cf.  Boone, 

P-  365)- 

Mary  Lyon,  a  noble  character  and  the  creator  of  a  noble 

work,  has  been  more  fortunate  in  having  her  name  associ- 
ated with  a  strong  college  which  grew  out  of  her  seminary 
about  twenty  years  ago.  She  saw  distinctly  the  need  to 
make  a  school  financially  independent  and  independent  of 
its  principal.  She  therefore  sought  a  responsible  Board, 
and  she  planned  with  it  the  same  patient,  systematic,  solid 
course  of  study  which  she  had  already  known  in  her  experi- 
ence at  Ipswich.  Her  famous  and  long  continued  connec- 
tion of  household  work  with  study  was  a  plan  formed  solely 
in  the  interests  of  economy,  tho  later  she  came  to  rejoice 
in  the  thing  itself  (Gilchrist,  207-8).  In  1837,  after  in- 
credible effort  and  sacrifice,  the  seminary  was  opened.  It 
established  a  three  year  course,  and  its  first  entrance  re- 
quirements were  English  grammar,  modern  geography, 
United  States  history,  Watts  on  the  Mind,  and  arithmetic 
(G.,  p.  265).  Mary  Lyon  foresaw  a  college,  but  she  knew 
she  had  not  established  one  (296).  No  degrees  were  given, 
but  the  curriculum  of  the  school  in  1837-8  (Gilchrist, 
App.  C)  was  certainly  as  advanced  as  some  of  the  so-called 
"colleges"  for  girls  in  the  south,  tho  there  is  here  an  entire 
absence  of  mention  of  ancient  or  modern  languages.  How 
far  this  is  from  the  standards  of  Oberlin,  for  example,  which 
began  about  the  same  date,  we  shall  shortly  see.     It  was 
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an  immense  advance  in  "female  education,"  but  it  was  not 
college  education.  Ten  years  later  we  find  a  requirement 
in  Latin  for  entrance,  and  it  is  carried  on  thru  two  of  the 
three  years  of  the  course  (G.  App.  C).  Mathematics  was 
carried  thru  Euclid,  and  there  was  the  usual  elementary 
history,  science,  and  rhetoric,  with  a  fair  amount  of  logic, 
philosophy,  and  evidences — and  the  Paradise  lost.  French 
is  also  mentioned. 

This  may  be  taken  as  expressive  of  the  highest  course 
then  feasible  in  our  seminaries  for  girls.  How  far  this 
sober  and  solid  list  of  studies  is  from  a  well-organized  college 
curriculum  scarcely  needs  indication.  This  was  the  best 
however,  approximated  or  equalled,  perhaps,  in  such  institu- 
tions as  Kent  Hill,  Maine,  Granville,  Ohio,  Norton,  Mass., 
Ipswich  and  Londonderry.  (Cf.  Boone,  366;  cf.  also, 
admission  requirements  at  Michigan  in  1841,  Broome, 
College  Admission  Requirements,  p.  44.) 

Turning  now  to  the  colleges  of  the  earlier  era,  we  are 
confronted  at  once  by  the  necessity  of  discriminating  between 
the  nominal  and  actual  college,  between  the  institutions 
that  really  aimed  to  do  college  work  and  those  which  laid 
great  emphasis  on  the  name  of  college  and  on  the  degree 
made  possible  by  a  charter  but  had  small  regard  for  stand- 
ards. Our  progress  may  also  perhaps  be  made  clearer  and 
more  interesting  if  from  the  outset  we  separate  the  northern 
and  southern  colleges  of  that  era,  which  were  not  only  often 
differentiated  markedly  by  their  aims  and  their  curriculums, 
but  present  very  diverse  problems,  as  at  the  South  the 
education  of  young  women  was  all  but  universally  separated 
from  that  of  young  men,  while  at  the  North,  college  educa- 
tion for  girls,  from  economic  and  social  reasons  was  mostly 
coeducational. 

When  the  State  of  Alabama  was  organizing  its  university 
in  1820,  it  planned  for  the  education  of  women,  and  further 
legislation  was  enacted  in  1822  aiming  to  carry  out  the 
earlier  provision.  But  tho  there  seems  to  have  been  great 
interest  in  the  matter,  nothing  was  accomplished  (Blandin, 
pp.  61  and  68).     In  1830,  the  State  Assembly  petitioned 
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Congress  to  grant  land  in  each  county  for  the  establishment 
of  an  academy  for  female  education,  but  Congress  took  no 
action — and  tho  there  were  numbers  of  seminaries  with 
power  to  grant  diplomas  and  honors  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
collegiate  education  at  that  time. 

Here  is  the  chief  difficulty  in  our  search:  "colleges" 
abound,  and  even,  in  an  occasional  instance,  the  term  uni- 
versity is  applied  to  an  institution  of  seminary  grade.  That 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  true,  and  we  find  a  "college,"  in 
recent  years,  advertising  that  it  will  aim  to  bring  up  its 
standards  to  those  of  the  Committee  of  Ten — that  is,  to 
college  admission  rank.  The  reader  of  Mrs.  Blandin's 
"History  of  the  higher  education  of  women  in  the  south  prior 
to  1S60,"  is  imprest  by  the  difficulty  of  learning  just  what 
many  of  these  ambitious  institutions  taught,  tho  many, 
even  private  schools,  had  the  power  to  bestow  diplomas 
and  degrees.  The  great  interest  in  many  portions  of  the 
South,  of  even  that  early  day,  in  the  education  of  girls  is 
notable,  but  the  details  seldom  suggest  standards  comparable 
with  such  colleges  as  Oberlin  and  Hillsdale  which  admitted 
women  at  an  early  date.  In  Alabama,  for  example,  beside 
the  earlier  interest  suggested  already,  we  find  the  Union 
Female  College  (Enfaula)  granting  degrees  about  i860, 
and  the  Judson  Female  Institute,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strong  schools  of  the  State,  from  which  Milo  P.  Jewett, 
afterward  Vassar's  first  president,  came  to  Poughkeepsie 
to  take  charge  of  a  young  ladies'  seminary.  In  none  of 
these  Alabama  institutions,  however,  do  we  find  traces  of 
a  well  defined  college  curriculum. 

Only  one  earlier  effort  than  the  Alabama  plan  has  come 
under  our  notice.  Blount  College,  in  Tennessee,  afterward 
merged  in  the  University  (Merriam,  63),  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1794,  and  paid  its  President  S50  as  a  salary — was 
coeducational  for  awhile,  a  very  rare  thing  in  the  South 
before  the  war  (Merriam,  273).  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  a  statement  of  the  curriculum,  thus  far,  or  any 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  young  women  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  offered  them. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  indications  of  early  interest 
is  found  in  the  establishment  of  Elizabeth  Academy,  Old 
Washington,  Mississippi,  in  181 7,  tho  it  hardly  sustains 
Mrs.  Blandin's  claim  that  this  was  the  first  state  to  provide 
college  training  for  women.  The  Academy  was  chartered 
as  a  college  in  18 19,  and  she  states  it  had  a  college  course 
of  study  (p.  43).  No  details  of  the  course  are  at  hand 
save  in  the  reports  of  Mrs.  Thayer,  "Governess"  (pp.  41  sq.). 
This  woman,  apparently  of  great  force  and  influence,  was 
a  New  Yorker,  but  she  certainly  did  not  maintain  a  true 
college.  The  senior  class  studied  in  Latin,  Aesop's  fables, 
Sacra  kistoria,  Viri  Romae,  Caesar — in  science,  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy — read  mythology  and  history,  and 
were  taught  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy.  This  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  curriculums  of  the  better  schools, 
as  we  find  traces  of  them  from  time  to  time.  The  completion 
of  the  course  entitled  the  graduate  to  a  diploma  of  parch- 
ment for  the  degree  of  Domina  Scientiarum  (p.  48,  cf.  also 
Mayes,  History  of  education  in  Mississippi  for  full  account  of 
the  school  from  1818-43). 

Mrs.  Thayer  appears  again  in  Mississippi  College,  founded 
in  1830.  Mayes  says  that  two  young  women  received  de- 
grees in  1832  (p.  83),  and  Mrs.  Blandin  quotes  the  same 
statement  from  a  contemporary  newspaper  (187),  but  noth- 
ing is  said  as  to  the  nature  of  the  degree,  and  Mrs.  Thayer's 
presence  is  suggestive  of  a  curriculum  similar  to  that  of  the 
school  she  had  just  left.  The  present  President  writes 
that  the  records  do  not  date  back  of  1836,  but  that  the 
institution  was  coeducational.  It  was  closed  to  girls  in 
1850.  The  stage  of  education  reached  is  probably  suggested 
by  the  gorgeously  rhetorical  tributes  published  by  men  of 
the  neighborhood  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Elizabeth 
Academy,  one  of  whom  states  that  there  is  probably  no  sub- 
ject dearer  to  the  patriot  and  the  Christian  philanthropist 
than  that  of  female  education  (Blandin,  53).  This  pardon- 
able exaggeration  reveals  at  least  a  keen  interest  in  the 
subject  at  a  very  early  date  in  our  history. 

Till  we  come  to  the  two  colleges  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee 
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which  call  for  more  detailed  notice,  we  find  nothing  better 
than  this  education  suggested  in  Mississippi.  Florida 
grants  collegiate  powers  to  the  seminary  at  the  capital  in 
1 86 1,  and  a  high  school  to  prepare  for  this  in  three  years, 
but  it  was  the  opening  year  of  the  war,  and  progress  was 
impossible  (Circular,  Bureau  of  Education,  127).  Louisiana 
displays  great  interest  but  its  colleges  were  at  most  equiva- 
lent to  a  high  school.  Kentucky  presents  numbers  of 
colleges,  often  private  enterprises,  but  no  college  curricu- 
lum, but  in  its  old  school  at  Science  Hill,  dating  from  1825, 
shows  how  excellent  a  tradition  may  be  maintained  without 
collegiate  assumptions.  Texas  shows  admirable  early  ef- 
forts, a  charter  for  Waco  in  i860,  on  the  basis  of  earlier 
schools,  and  Baylor,  dating  from  1845,  made  a  college  in 
1867.  North  Carolina  has  its  Salem  Academy,  over  a 
century  old,  but  incorporated  with  collegiate  powers  in 
1866,  and  Greensboro  College  for  Women,  chartered  in 
1838,  but  beginning  work  only  in  1847,  graduating  191  up  to 
1863,  of  whose  curriculum  we  find  no  trace.  South  Carolina 
had  a  Johnston  Female  University,  named  from  its  Chan- 
cellor who  presided  over  it  from  1850  to  the  war,  denomina- 
tional, with  degree-conferring  powers,  Greenville  College, 
from  1854,  Columbia  College  for  Girls,  1856  to  1863,  but  of 
the  quality  of  their  work  we  find  no  trace.  A  most  interest- 
ing detail  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  Dr.  Mark's  School 
at  Barhenville,  established  about  18 15.  It  progrest  steadily 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  college  in  1832.  From  1850  to 
1 86 1  its  annual  outlay  for  teachers,  who  were  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  North,  was  from  $12,000  to  $14,000,  a  large  sum 
at  that  time.  It  had  a  chaplain  and,  to  guard  against 
sectarianism,  filled  the  office  annually  from  varying  de- 
nominations. It  was  a  private  school  of  high  grade  and 
throws  a  clear  light  on  the  standards  of  higher  education 
in  1850  (Blandin,  260-72). 

Maryland  had  its  Kee  Mar  College,  founded  in  1851, 
tho  its  scheme  of  study  is  suggestive  of  little  thoro  work 
(Blandin,  199  sq.).  Virginia  gives  us  no  school  of  college 
rank.     Missouri   yet   has  colleges   which   serve   as   schools 
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admitting  to  its  University — and  one  can  hardly  hope  that 
its  Christian  College,  chartered  in  1851,  or  the  Baptist 
College  for  Women,  at  Lexington,  1855,  had  attained  a 
substantial  collegiate  standard. 

Two  of  the  women's  colleges  in  the  South,  in  this  early 
era,  have  gained  prominence  above  most  by  virtue  of  their 
rank  or  by  discussion  growing  out  of  their  degree-conferring 
powers.  The  more  prominent  of  these  is  the  Georgia 
Female  College,  now  The  Wesleyan  Female  College  of  Macon, 
Georgia. 

The  college  was  chartered  in  1836,  under  the  former 
name,  and  graduated  its  first  class  in  1840,  and  there  was 
no  break  in  its  history  even  during  the  war.  It  claims  to  be 
"the  oldest  regularly  chartered  institution  for  conferring 
degrees  upon  women  in  America,  if  not  in  the  entire  world" 
(Letter  from  the  President,  October,  1910).  If  this  claim 
can  be  substantiated  at  all  it  must  be  by  placing  emphasis 
on  the  college  for  women,  the  separate  college,  as  we  have 
already  seen  the  Mississippi  College  conferring  degrees 
several  years  before  the  Macon  institution  was  founded. 
The  Georgia  College,  however,  has  been  proclaimed  as  the 
oldest  chartered  for  women  and  we  are  properly  curious 
to  know  all  we  may  of  its  history.  Unhappily  its  early 
records  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover, 
with  any  exactness,  the  details  that  most  interest  us. 

In  1825  a  bill  was  offered  to  the  Legislature  providing 
for  female  education,  but  it  failed  of  passage  (Circular  of 
Information,  Education  in  Georgia,  Jones,  92-3).  The 
effort  was  renewed  in  1834,  and  great  interest  was  awakened 
in  the  community,  and  in  1838  a  president  was  elected  and 
the  college  opened  January  7,  1839.  The  college  had 
professors  of  literature,  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences, 
but  there  is  no  mention  in  Jones's  account  of  a  chair  of  the 
classics :  the  rest  of  the  faculty  named  seem  to  be  connected 
with  the  preparatory  department  or  with  music.  It  is 
stated  that  $85,000  were  spent  on  the  building  which  is 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  work  referred  to  (p.  96). 
The  institution  was  unhappily  sold  for  debt  very  soon,  and 
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was  reincorporated  in  1843  as  the  Western  Female  College. 
Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  external  history  of  its  first 
years. 

President  Ainsworth  is  authority  for  the  statement 
(letter  to  me,  October  6,  1910)  that  in  the  beginning  there  was 
a  professor  of  modern  languages,  and  one  of  ancient  languages 
— and  these  are  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  pro- 
fessors of  literature  mentioned  above.  From  an  old  paper, 
Dr.  Ainsworth  gives  a  resume  of  the  studies  pursued  by 
the  senior  class,  as  follows:  "Natural  philosophy,  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  astronomy,  botany  as  connected 
with  chemistry,  physiology  and  geology,  history,  ancient 
and  modern  languages." 

We  have  no  details  whatever,  and  the  description  in 
general  is  true  of  the  Elizabeth  Academy,  already  referred 
to,  and  the  glimpse  of  a  curriculum  there  offered.  It  would 
be  most  interesting  to  know  what  classics  were  read,  and 
how  much  was  done  in  modern  languages,  for  example. 
The  science  was  probably  that  then  taught  in  the  general 
and  generous  way  which  characterized  most  of  the  institu- 
tions of  that  era.  With  every  wish  to  find  some  indications 
here  of  an  advance  beyond  the  other  institutions  of  that 
time,  like  the  Mississippi  College,  we  are  baffled  by  the 
want  of  records.  One  indication,  however,  furnished  in 
Mrs.  Blandin's  book  (p.  131),  suggests  that  the  first  gradu- 
ates were  not  of  a  rank  that  Oberlin  would  have  called 
collegiate.  She  says  that  the  first  graduating  class,  in 
1840,  was  formed  of  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Slade,  of  the  Clinton 
Female  Institute,  who  went  with  him  to  the  new  college 
in  1839.  From  what  we  know  of  these  institutes  we  can 
not  safely  infer  that  a  single  year  on  their  foundation 
would  have  been  equivalent,  at  that  time,  to  the  standards 
of  the  better  colleges  of  the  country.  We  can  not  accept 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Edwards  (Century  magazine,  Vol.  18, 
p.  159) :  The  first  female  college,  that  its  course  was  equal 
to  that  offered  by  "most  contemporary  colleges  for  men." 
We  shall  see,  when  we  examine  the  curriculum  of  Oberlin 
at  that  time,  and  women  were  admitted  there,  what  a  defi- 
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nite  and  strong  course  of  study  had  been  outlined,  and  we 
can  not  think  that  this  early  course  of  "Georgia  Female," 
which  permitted  the  graduation,  after  a  single  year,  of 
eleven  young  women  who  had  come  over  from  a  seminary, 
even  approximated  it  in  range  or  exaction.  All  honor  to 
these  early  efforts,  but  let  us  value  them  justly  in  whatever 
light  we  may  gain  from  their  imperfect  records. 

The  story  of  that  first  commencement  has  been  written. 
In  Success,  September,  1903,  Mrs.  Benson  (nee  Brewer), 
then  living,  was  said  to  be  the  recipient  on  July  18,  1840, 
of  "the  first  diploma  ever  issued  by  a  chartered  woman's 
college,"  "the  first  woman  in  all  the  wide  world  to  be  gradu- 
ated from  the  first  chartered  college  for  women." 

At  the  semi-centennial  celebration,  Mrs.  Benson  "bore  in 
her  hand  the  very  document  she  had  received  from  their 
predecessors  (the  trustees)  and  returned  to  them  the  diploma 
for  preservation  among  the  sacred  relics  of  the  college." 
As  the  claim  to  the  priority  of  a  degree  is  influenced  by  the 
form  of  the  diploma,  it  may  be  reproduced  here. 

"Testimonial  of  the  Georgia  Female  College."  "The 
President  as  the  representative  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Georgia 
Female  College,  gives  this  Testimonial  that  Miss  Katharine 
E.  Brewer,  having  passed  through  a  regular  course  of 
study  in  that  institution  embracing  all  the  sciences  which 
are  usually  taught  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States 
that  refer  and  appropriately  belong  to  female  education 
in  its  most  ample  range,  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  first 
degree  conferred  by  this  institution,  and  accordingly  it 
was  conferred  upon  her  on  July  18,  1840.  In  testimony  of 
which  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Faculty  and  the 
seal  of  the  College  are  hereto  affixed."  "George  F.  Pearce, 
President;  W.  H.  Ellison,  Professor  Mathematics;  Thomas 
B.  Slade,  Professor  Natural  Science." 

We  mark  here  the  claim  that  a  degree  is  conferred.  It 
has  been  questioned  whether  this  is  any  more  than  a  diploma. 
Mrs.  Benson,  who  survived  till  1908,  and  whose  mind  was 
perfectly  clear,  writes  the  President  (to  Dr.  King,  President 
of  Oberlin),  always  insisted  that  the  degree  of  A.B.  was 
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regularly  conferred  upon  her.  However,  it  is  very  strange 
that  the  particular  degree  is  not  mentioned  in  this  only 
contemporary  account.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  also, 
that  no  professor  of  "literature"  signs  the  diploma,  and 
that  sciences  alone  are  referred  to  in  it.  It  suggests  the 
earlier  "diploma  of  parchment"  of  Elizabeth  Academy, 
and  its  degree  Domina  Scientiarum,  and  raises  again  the 
query  as  to  the  particular  degrees  conferred  by  Mississippi 
College  eight  years  earlier  than  this.  Two  years  before 
this,  in  1838,  Miss  Zeruiah  Porter  completed  a  four  years' 
course  at  Oberlin,  in  the  Young  Ladies  Department,  and 
received  a  diploma,  and  the  course  of  study  published 
in  the  early  catalogs  of  Oberlin  suggests  a  far  more  strenuous 
training  than  we  infer  from  our  scattered  glimpse  of  the 
course  at  Georgia.  We  shall  see  that  it  was  not  till  1841 
that  women  graduated  in  the  full  and  strong  course  at 
Oberlin  with  the  A.B.  degree. 

If  Mrs.  Benson's  memory  was  correct,  the  A.B.  of  Georgia 
was  conferred  earlier — but  if  her  diploma  was  regarded  as 
the  expression  of  a  degree,  unspecified,  as  the  language 
would  imply,  then  even  in  a  formal  sense  Georgia's  degree 
was  not  the  first.  And  if,  as  the  language  quoted  would 
seem  to  suggest,  the  reference  is  not  to  a  degree  to  women, 
but  to  the  earliest  institution  chartered  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly for  women,  thus  excluding  Mississippi  and  Oberlin, 
it  is  still  of  interest  to  inquire  whether  degrees  were  not 
conferred  earlier  by  such  colleges  as  Dr.  Mark's  at  Barhen- 
ville,  S.  C.  (College  in  1832),  or  Columbia  Institute  (1836) 
which  gave  diplomas,  and  had  power  to  grant  degrees,  or 
Elizabeth  Academy,  which  promised  with  its  "diploma  of 
parchment"  the  degree  of  D.S.  The  question  is  solely  of 
historic  interest,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  likely,  with  our 
lack  of  records,  that  we  can  settle  it  finally. 

The  other  college,  founded  expressly  for  women,  that 
calls  for  particular  notice  is  the  Mary  Sharp  College  of 
Winchester,  Tennessee,  known  also  as  the  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  Female  Institute,  and  dating  from  1851.  Happily 
its  early  catalogs  are  preserved,  and  correspondence  with 
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its  oldest  graduate  and  with  a  member  of  its  earliest  faculty, 
enables  us  to  gain  a  definite  view  of  its  curriculum  and  its 
equipment.  There  were  twelve  trustees  beside  the  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  treasurer,  according  to  the  catalog  of 
1853-4.  The  faculty  numbered  four.  To  the  president  alone 
the  catalog  gives  a  degree,  A.M.,  and  the  Baptist  cyclopedia 
indicates  that  he  was  not  a  college  graduate.  But  Zelotes 
C  Graves,  a  Vermonter,  was  a  vital  force  in  education, 
with  ideals  and  ambitions.  The  professor  of  mathematics, 
the  Rev.  J.  Manton,  was  a  recent  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity. He  is  still  living,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  his 
testimony  is  valuable  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  of  the 
new  college.  He  had  been  compelled  to  go  South  on  ac- 
count of  his  health  and  while  at  Nashville  was  asked  to 
accept  this  professorship.  His  letter  (tome,  December  5, 
1 9 10)  makes  clear  that  he  had  a  predecessor  "a  very  enthusi- 
astic teacher  of  mathematics,"  and  he  found  "his  classes  in 
good  condition."  He  served  but  a  year,  when  he  returned  to 
preaching,  and  he  records  that  "some  of  my  classes  did 
remarkably  well.  There  were  young  ladies  whose  attain- 
ments could  compare  very  favorably  with  classes  at  Brown." 
There  was  also  a  professor  of  Latin  and  ancient  history, 
the  president's  wife,  and  a  teacher  of  the  preparatory 
department.  There  were  4  seniors,  6  juniors,  19  sophomores, 
30  freshmen,  22  irregular  students,  97  preparatory.  141 
out  of  178  were  from  Tennessee.  The  freshmen  began 
algebra  and  Latin  and  geometry  and  Rollin's  Ancient  history. 
The  sophomores  completed  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
read  Virgil,  commenced  Greek,  had  history,  ancient  and 
middle  ages,  and  botany.  The  juniors  had  conic  sections, 
Cicero,  mathematical  philosophy,  demonstrative  philosophy, 
modern  history,  Greek  Testament,  astronomy,  experimental 
chemistry.  The  seniors  had  Horace,  the  Acts  in  Greek, 
logic,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  rhetoric,  United  States 
history,  elements  of  criticism,  geology,  physiology.  Thru 
the  course,  elocution,  reading,  spelling,  defining,  penman- 
ship were  required.  "Valuable  and  expensive  apparatus, 
charts,  a  valuable  geological  cabinet  and  a  very  good  col- 
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lection  of  shells  "were  stated  among  the  facilities  of  the  college 
for  its  work.  Here  at  least  is  a  curriculum,  a  definitely 
outlined  plan  of  study,  and  here  is  a  requirement  of  Greek. 
It  was  a  serious  effort  to  reach  far  beyond  the  seminaries 
of  the  early  fifties,  and  to  approach  the  standards  of  the 
northern  colleges.  It  is  interesting  to  read  what  is  claimed 
by  this  earnest  pioneer  from  Vermont. 

He  aims  to  give  girls  "an  education  as  thoro  as  their 
brothers  have  been  acquiring  at  their  colleges  and  universi- 
ties." He  lays  great  stress  on  "permanency."  "It  is 
no  private  school."  It  is  "a  school  for  young  ladies  of 
a  higher  grade  than  any  previously  known  to  exist — in  fact, 
a  college,  where  ladies  may  have  the  privilege  of  a  classical 
education."  He  makes  an  impassioned  plea  for  women, 
'for  the  same  knowledge,  literary,  scientific,  and  classical, 
that  has  been  for  so  many  generations  the  peculiar  and 
cherished  heritage  of  the  other  sex,  for  the  placing  of  the 
sister  on  an  equality  with  the  brother,  for  the  developing 
and  unfolding  of  all  the  qualities  of  her  mind,  thus  making 
her  what  she  was  designed  to  be  by  her  Creator,  a  thinking, 
reflecting,  reasoning  being,  capable  of  comparing  and  judging 
for  herself  and  dependent  upon  none  other  for  her  free 
unbiased  opinions.' 

The  catalog  makes  the  further  claim  that  "when  woman 
is  thus  completely  educated  the  axe  will  be  laid  at  the  root 
of  all  evil  and  a  new  era  will  begin  to  dawn  on  the  human 
race,"  and  the  writer  breaks  out  into  the  well  worn  verses 
of  Pope:  "A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  etc. 

The  building  was  75  feet  long,  40  wide,  3  stories,  and 
with  it  the  trustees  felt  impelled  to  claim  that  "this  Institute 
is  prepared  to  offer  advantages  superior  to  any  school  in 
the  South  and  West."  Such  a  boast  would  carry  no  weight 
but  for  its  published  curriculum — and  evidently  the  authors 
of  the  catalog  of  1853-4  were  not  thinking  of  the  institu- 
tions to  the  north  of  them,  at  Oberlin,  or  Hillsdale,  or 
Ann  Arbor,  or  the  young  Antioch  at  Yellow  Springs. 

The  freshmen  paid  $24,  the  seniors  S36.  Music,  needle- 
work, drawing  and  painting  are  extras.     A  diploma  costs 
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S5.00.  The  boarding  department  charged  $8 .00  a  month, 
including  all  expenses.  The  students  must  rise  at  five, 
and  never  be  up  later  than  ten.  To  leave  their  boarding 
house  "to  spend  nights  or  leisure  days,  permission  from 
one  of  the  male  members  of  the  faculty"  is  essential!  "A 
short  moral  lecture"  is  given  every  morning  at  chapel  by 
the  president  "upon  some  text  of  scripture." 

The  catalog  of  1858  shows  a  president  and  three  professors, 
a  woman,  still,  in  Latin,  with  others  for  preparatory  work, 
music,  etc.,  altogether  twelve.  There  are  now  120  in  the 
four  college  classes.  The  changes  are  not  very  marked  in 
the  curriculum,  but  the  Greek  has  advanced,  so  that  the 
juniors  read  the  Iliad,  and  the  seniors  the  Memorabilia. 
Livy  alternates  with  Cicero  for  the  juniors.  The  library 
has  500  volumes,  the  charge  for  the  use  of  which  is  fifty 
cents  a  session. 

The  institution  deserves  a  few  more  words  on  its  history. 
It  was  closed  during  the  war,  from  186 1-5,  was  "the  head- 
quarters of  the  federal  soldiers,  and  much  abused,"  says 
Mrs.  Embrey,  the  first  graduate  (Nannie  Merrideth),  to 
whose  kindness  the  catalogs  and  other  material  bearing 
on  this  history  are  due.  After  the  war,  in  1868,  we  find 
Z.  C.  Graves  still  president,  78  in  college  classes,  6  seniors. 
This  catalog  gives  a  list  of  graduates  from  1855,  73  to  1863, 
inclusive.  The  changes  in  the  curriculum  are  few,  and 
generally  in  the  direction  of  advance.  The  rule  as  to  per- 
missions from  "male  professors"  stands,  but  the  "male" 
has  become  "gentlemen!"  An  appeal  is  made  for  a  library 
to  replace  that  destroyed  by  the  war.  Two  thousand  vol- 
umes had  been  given. 

The  catalog  of  '81-2,  shows  Z.  C.  Graves  still  president, 
and  now  an  LL.D.  Alas!  the  catalog  prints  this  against 
his  name,  and  two  others,  as  L.  L.  D.!  Unhappily,  this 
late  catalog  has  developed  a  boastful  spirit.  "If  there  is 
a  school  for  women,  north  or  south,  that  can  boast  of  a 
corps  of  teachers  so  renowned  for  culture  and  skill  in  the 
science  of  true  teaching,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
it."     Yet  Vassar  had  been  opened  fifteen  years,  and  Smith 
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and  Wellesley  five!  There  is  a  less  convincing  air  about 
this  late  catalog,  suggestive  of  a  harder  battle  and  a  losing 
fight  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  after  its  worthy  stand, 
Mary  Sharp  ceased  to  be.  It  was  veritably  a  pioneer,  ten 
years  before  Vassar,  and  altho  its  curriculum  in  general 
was  much  less  developed  than  Vassar 's,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  far  less  favorably  conditioned.  It  claims 
to  be  the  first  college  for  women  that  required  both  Greek 
and  Latin  for  the  A.B.  degree,  and  if  the  coeducational 
institutions  like  Oberlin  are  omitted  from  the  category  of 
"colleges  for  women,"  this  may  well  be  so.  (Cf.  Commis- 
sioner Eaton's  letter,  p.  247,  Circular  of  Information, 
Bureau  Education:  History  of  education  in  Tennessee, 
Merriam.)  It  was  certainly  the  most  developed  curriculum 
of  which  we  find  clear  evidence,  ten  years  before  Vassar 
opened,  among  the  colleges  for  women  in  the  south,  and  at 
that  date  there  were  no  separate  institutions  for  women  in 
the  north  that  claimed  collegiate  rank.  The  South  was 
earnest  and  ambitious,  but  the  history  of  woman's  higher 
education  there,  before  the  war,  is  one  of  effort  without 
endowment,  of  curriculums  scant  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Oberlin,  Lombard  and  Hillsdale — the  faculty  in  many 
so-called  colleges  consisting  chiefly  of  the  principal  and  his 
wife,  the  school  a  private  institution  with  the  power  of 
granting  degrees.  Dr.  Lillian  Johnson  said  in  1908  (Report 
of  Conference  of  Education  in  the  South)  that  there  were 
55  colleges  in  the  South  before  Vassar,  tho  no  word  regard- 
ing degrees  excepting  from  the  institution  at  Macon.  The 
need  of  qualifying  this  has  been  pointed  out,  and  the  survey 
of  the  whole  field  must  leave  on  our  minds  the  conviction 
that  there  was  very  little  collegiate  education  0}  women  in 
the  south  before  the  war,  judged  by  the  standards  of  the 
better  colleges  of  that  day.  We  shall  see,  indeed,  as  we 
study  the  curriculum  of  Oberlin  at  an  even  earlier  date 
that  there  was  nothing  equivalent  to  it  offered  to  women, 
north  or  south,  before  1850.  At  the  best,  a  mere  handful 
of  women  represented  collegiate  education  in  the  south 
in  1865 — and  there  was  no  general  movement  there  at  any 
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earlier  day  that  could  sustain  an  institution  of  veritable 
college  rank  as  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  time.  There 
is  no  trace  of  considerable  endowments,  of  large  libraries, 
of  generous  equipment.  There  was  effort,  occasional  large 
vision,  widespread  interest  in  a  general  seminary  education, 
but  seldom  high  standards  and  the  public  opinion  that 
would  sustain  them.  We  honor  the  pioneers  and  their 
high  accomplishment — but  we  honor  them  none  the  less 
because  we  view  their  labors  in  the  white  light  of  the  actual 
educational  conditions  and  opinion  of  that  era.  If  there 
could  be  any  question  in  the  mind  of  a  reader,  appreciative 
of  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  these  earlier  efforts,  it  must 
be  set  at  rest  by  a  perusal  of  the  list  of  requirements  of  our 
northern  colleges  in  1840  to  1850.  Michigan,  for  example, 
opened  in  1841,  with  six  students  (men),  in  a  new  country, 
and  with  weaker  requirements  than  those  of  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  but  Michigan  asked  for  entrance, 
geography,  arithmetic,  elements  of  algebra,  grammar  of 
English,  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  the  exercises  and 
reader  of  Andrews,  Cornelius  Xepos,  Vita  Washingtonii, 
Sallust,  Cicero's  Orations,  Jacob's  Greek  reader,  and  the 
Evangelists.  (Broome,  College  admission  requirements, 
p.  44.)  It  would  be  a  generation  before  any  Woman's 
college  could  secure  such  a  preparation  for  its  classes — and 
these  were  substantially  increased  at  Michigan  six  years 
later  (1847).  But  this  institution  was  not  opened  to  women, 
— and  to  learn  the  best  that  was  anywhere  offered  to  them 
we  must  turn  now  to  the  college  at  Oberlin. 

James  M.  Taylor 
Vassar  College 

(To  be  continued) 


II 

THE  SCHULLEHRERIN  IN  PRUSSIA 

Boys  and  girls  in  Prussia  receive  their  education  for  the 
most  part  in  separate  schools,  the  teachers  being  generally 
of  the  same  sex  as  their  scholars. 

Since  the  so-called  Reform  of  1908,  however,  a  certain 
number  of  men  teachers  have  been  required  in  all  the 
upper  schools  for  girls.  The  purpose  of  this  Reform  was 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  girls'  schools  so  that  they  should 
be  as  good  in  all  respects  as  those  for  boys. 

The  schools  which  girls  may  attend  are:  (1)  Volksschule 
or  common  schools;  (2)  Mittelschule  or  middle  schools; 
(3)  Hohere  Schule,  which  may  be  referred  to  as  upper 
schools ;  and  (4)  the  state  universities  to  which  (in  Prussia) 
women  have  been  admitted  with  full  rights  only  within 
the  past  four  years. 

The  common  schools  are  for  children  of  the  working 
classes  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  some  of 
these  schools — particularly  in  rural  districts — the  boys  and 
girls  are  not  separated.  Only  elementary  subjects  are 
taught.  The  expenses  are  paid  from  the  general  tax,  and 
no  tuition  is  required.  The  middle  schools,  both  public 
and  private,  are  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  common 
schools;  but  more  subjects  are  taught,  including  one  foreign 
language.  The  age  limits  are  six  and  fifteen  years.  The 
students  come  from  families  of  people  in  the  lower  middle 
classes  who  wish  their  children  to  have  a  better  education 
than  is  given  in  the  common  schools.  A  tuition  fee  of  about 
fifteen  dollars  must  be  paid.  There  are  comparatively 
few  middle  schools  now  in  existence.  In  the  upper  schools 
the  tuition  fee  is  between  thirty  and  forty  dollars  yearly; 
but  ten  per  cent  of  the  scholars  are  received  free  of  charge. 
These  schools  are  attended  by  children  of  the  better  classes 
between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age.     Two  modern  lang- 
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uages  are  taught,  and  the  education  offered  is  much  broader 
than  in  the  common  schools.  There  are  both  private  and 
public  upper  schools  for  girls.  Graduates  of  the  upper 
schools  may  study  for  two  years  more  in  the  so-called 
Frauen  Schule  which  is  in  reality  a  department  of  the 
upper  schools.  The  subjects  taught  are  housekeeping, 
cooking,  the  care  of  children,  etc. 

There  are  two  classes  of  women  teachers  in  the  schools 
for  girls:  Ordentliche  Lehrerin  and  Technische  Lehrerin. 
The  former  includes  the  Volksschullehrerin,  the  Hohere 
Lehrerin,  and  the  Oberlehrerin.  These  teachers  give  the 
courses  in  all  general  studies.  The  teachers  spoken  of  as 
Technische  Lehrerin  teach  such  special  subjects  as  gymnas- 
tics, drawing,  singing,  and  Hauswirtshaft.  The  latter  may 
be  translated  as  the  science  of  housekeeping.  It  has  been 
recently  introduced,  and  is  taught  in  the  common  schools 
and  in  the  above  mentioned  Frauen  Schule. 

The  course  to  be  followed  by  teachers  for  the  common 
schools,  all  of  which  are  public  institutions,  leads  first 
thru  the  grades  of  this  school.  The  would-be  teacher  must 
then  spend  three  years  in  the  Preparandie  which  prepares 
for  the  Volksschulseminar — corresponding  in  some  respects 
to  the  American  normal  school.  These  Seminarien,  which 
the  student  attends  only  after  having  past  a  severe  entrance 
examination,  may  be  either  state,  city  or  private  institu- 
tions. There  are  now  very  few  state  Seminarien,  and  be- 
cause teachers  who  are  trained  in  them  have  certain  ad- 
vantages over  the  others  the  demand  upon  them  is  great. 
Only  thirty  out  of  perhaps  every  hundred  applicants  can 
be  accepted.  In  the  case  of  city  Seminarien,  which  are 
more  numerous,  the  demand  is  less;  but  the  applicants 
presenting  themselves  for  examination  usually  exceed  the 
number  of  vacancies.  State  and  city  Seminarien  may 
hold  the  final  examinations  themselves,  tho  only  in  the 
presence  of  state  authorities.  The  students  from  private 
institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  must  go  for  their  examina- 
tion to  a  state  or  city  Seminar,  the  teachers  in  which  are 
strangers  to  them.     This  is  naturally  more  difficult,  and  it 
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happens  that  the  number  of  students  at  private  Seminarien 
who  do  not  pass  their  examinations  is  greater  than  at  the 
state  or  city  Seminarien. 

On  completion  of  the  course  at  the  Seminar  the  teacher 
(Volksschullehrerin)  takes  her  position  in  the  common 
schools.  She  is  first  sent  here  and  there  as  substitute 
for  other  teachers.  Later  she  receives  a  temporary  position, 
and  if  her  work  proves  satisfactory  she  becomes  (at  the 
end  of  two  years)  permanently  accepted.  Her  salary  is 
about  $300  at  the  beginning  and  gradually  increases  until 
it  is  double  this  amount  at  the  end  of  thirty-one  years. 
The  salaries  are  paid  by  the  city,  and  the  teachers  are 
furnished  with  a  home  or  given  an  additional  sum  yearly 
of  $90.  In  some  places,  such  as  the  industrial  districts 
where  cost  of  living  is  high,  there  is  a  further  addition  to 
their  salary  varying  from  $25  to  $100  yearly.  The  woman 
teacher  in  the  common  schools  also  has  the  right  to  a  pen- 
sion. It  is  paid  by  the  state,  the  amount  depending  on 
length  of  service. 

Somewhat  less  satisfactory,  since  the  recent  Reform,  is 
the  position  of  the  Hohere  Lehrerin.  Her  training  in- 
cludes attendance  at  the  upper  schools  followed  by  the 
course  in  the  Lyzeum  which  is  essentially  a  normal  school 
tho  entirely  distinct  from  the  Yolksschulseminar.  Gradu- 
ates of  those  upper  schools  "recognized"  by  the  state  may 
enter  the  Lyzeum  on  certificate  (given  by  these  schools) ; 
but  students  who  have  attended  upper  schools  not  recog- 
nized by  the  state  (spoken  of  as  "gehobene  Madchenschulen) " 
must  first  pass  an  entrance  examination.  The  "recognized" 
upper  schools  for  girls  are  different  from  the  others  in  that 
they  give  the  courses  of  study  in  ten  successive  grades,  and 
that  the  teaching  staff  includes  the  prescribed  number  of 
academically  trained  teachers — Oberlehrerin  or  masculine 
teachers  of  the  same  standing.  The  subjects  taught  are 
the  same  in  all  upper  schools.  Those  upper  schools  for 
girls  not  recognized  by  the  state  are  of  importance  only 
during  the  present  period  of  transition  from  conditions 
which  existed  previous  to  the  Reform  to  the  future  when 
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all  upper  schools  for  girls  will  have  the  same  high  standing. 

The  course  in  the  Lyzeum  is  one  of  four  years.  At  the 
close  of  the  third  year  final  examinations  are  held  in  all 
such  subjects  as  languages,  mathematics,  history,  religion, 
pedagogy,  etc. — the  last  year  being  devoted  principally  to 
instruction  in  methods  of  teaching. 

Completion  of  the  prescribed  courses  in  the  upper  schools 
and  the  Lyzeum  gives  the  right  to  a  position  as  teacher  in 
the  middle  and  upper  schools  (as  well  as  in  the  common 
schools)  with  the  title  of  Hohere  Lehrerin.  There  are 
now  comparatively  few  middle  schools,  and  the  positions 
in  those  upper  schools  recognized  by  the  state  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  rules,  be  partly  filled  with  Oberlehrerin  and 
masculine  teachers  of  the  same  standing.  Furthermore, 
the  upper  schools  for  girls  are  largely  private  institutions 
where  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  not  so  strictly  regu- 
lated by  law  as  in  the  common  schools.  In  general  the 
Hohere  Lehrerin  receives  Si 00  more  each  year  than  the 
teacher  of  corresponding  position  in  the  common  schools. 
Her  salary  varies  in  different  schools,  and  is  lower  than  it 
should  be  on  account  of  the  exceedingly  great  competition. 
At  some  of  the  upper  schools  the  Hohere  Lehrerin  has  the 
right  to  a  pension. 

The  prescribed  course  of  training  for  teachers  spoken  of 
as  "Oberlehrerin"  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Hohere  Lehrerin 
thru  the  seventh  grade  of  the  upper  schools  recognized  by 
the  state.  The  students  must  then  take  some  special 
studies,  and  altho  in  the  same  school,  are  spoken  of  as  having 
entered  the  "Studienanstalt"  which  has  six  grades  and  is 
the  preparatory  school  for  the  university.  Girls  who  wish 
to  attend  the  university  foi  other  reasons  than  that  of  be- 
coming teachers  also  take  the  course  in  the  Studienanstalt. 
The  final  examination  in  the  Studienanstalt  is  called  the 
Abiturium  and  when  past  serves  as  a  certificate  of  entrance 
to  the  universities  most  of  which  are  state  institutions. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  embryo  Oberlehrerin  has 
studied  thirteen  years  in  the  upper  schools  before  being 
admitted  to  the  universities  which  is  one  year  longer  than 
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is  the  case  with  boys  who  have  prepared  for  and  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  universities.  The  girl  preparing  her- 
self to  become  Oberlehrerin  must  study  at  least  three  or 
four  years  at  one  or  more  of  the  universities,  and  follow  a 
prescribed  course  of  studies  including  philosophy  and  peda- 
gogy as  well  as  those  subjects  she  expects  to  teach.  The 
state  examinations  usually  must  be  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year.  Then  follow  two  years — the  Seminar  and 
Probe jahr — of  teaching  in  the  upper  schools,  generally 
without  pay.  The  latter  depends  on  the  number  of  appli- 
cants and  the  available  positions.  The  Seminar  and  Probe- 
jahr  take  the  place  of  the  practical  courses  in  methods  of 
teaching  given  (for  the  training  of  the  Hohere  Lehrerin) 
in  the  last  year  of  the  Lyzeum.  At  the  end  of  these  two 
years  of  teaching  she  is  given  a  provisional  appointment 
which  may  last  for  one  or  more  years.  When  permanently 
appointed  she  may  assume  the  title  of  Oberlehrerin. 

The  Oberlehrerin  teaches  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
recognized  upper  schools  for  girls  (including  the  Studien- 
anstalt),  in  the  Lyzeum,  and  in  the  Volksschulseminar. 
Her  salary  is  not  yet  strictly  regulated  by  the  state  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  masculine  teachers  of  the  same  stand- 
ing who  receive  $675  yearly  at  the  start  and  Si 800  yearly 
after  twenty-one  years.  These  men  teachers  also  receive 
an  additional  sum  (to  pay  for  their  home)  varying  from 
Si 75  to  $325  a  year.  The  Oberlehrerin  will  receive  perhaps 
two-thirds  or  three-quarters  as  much  as  the  masculine 
teachers  of  corresponding  position.  Individual  schools 
now  pay  what  appears  to  them  desirable.  At  all  state  and 
city  schools  as  well  as  at  some  of  the  private  schools  the 
Oberlehrerin  has  the  right  to  a  pension. 

Girls  wishing  to  become  Oberlehrerin  can  also  enter  the 
university  thru  the  Lyzeum  instead  of  the  Studienanstalt. 
In  this  event  the  graduate  of  the  Lyzeum  (Hohere  Lehrerin) 
must  first  teach  for  two  years  in  the  recognized  upper 
schools  for  girls,  and  on  graduating  from  the  university 
she  does  not  in  most  cases  have  to  teach  for  two  more  years 
(the  Seminar  and  Probejahr)  before  receiving  her  provisional 
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appointment.  It  is  not  considered  advisable  however  to 
choose  this  course  of  training  as  it  is  not  lookt  upon  with 
favor  by  the  university  professors.  There  is  also  difficulty 
in  finding  positions  for  the  required  two  years  of  teaching 
between  the  Lyzeum  and  the  University  as  only  the  three 
lower  grades  of  the  recognized  upper  schools,  and  a  few 
positions  in  the  higher  grades,  are  available.  Most  of  these 
schools  are  also  private  institutions,  and  do  not  wish  teachers 
who  have  had  no  experience  or  who  will  remain  only  two 
years.     Such  teachers  therefore  receive  practically  nothing. 

If  a  girl  intends,  from  the  beginning,  to  devote  herself 
to  academic  study  with  a  view  to  becoming  Oberlehrerin, 
the  way  thru  the  Studienanstalt  is  to  be  preferred.  In  the 
event  of  her  deciding — after  graduating  from  the  Studien- 
anstalt— that  she  does  not  care  to  attend  the  University, 
it  is  still  possible  for  her  to  then  enter  the  Lyzeum  in  the 
fourth  year  at  the  end  of  which  she  becomes  a  full-fledged 
Hohere  Lehrerin.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the 
only  positions  open  to  Hohere  Lehrerin — outside  of  the 
common  schools — are  in  the  few  middle  schools  and  in  the 
lower  grades,  and  a  restricted  number  in  the  higher  grades, 
of  the  upper  schools. 

If  one  is  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  the  necessary 
training  can  be  acquired  in  these  common  schools  followed 
by  the  Preparandie  and  Yolksschulseminar  (as  already 
explained)  with  a  smaller  expenditure  of  money  and  energy. 
It  would,  therefore,  seem  as  if  the  existence  of  the  Lyzeum 
might  be  only  a  question  of  time,  and  that  eventually  there 
will  be  but  two  classes  of  teachers :  (1)  the  Volksschullehrerin 
for  the  common  schools;  and  (2)  the  Oberlehrerin  with  full 
academic  training  for  all  grades  in  the  upper  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  middle  schools  for  girls  may  become 
more  popular,  in  which  case  there  will  be  a  greater  demand 
for  teachers  who  have  had  the  training  now  given  to  Hohere 
Lehrerin. 

Kathe  Muhlhoff 

Uedem,  German  v 


Ill 

FUNCTIONAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

In  the  West  and  Middle  West  the  growth  of  the  state 
university  and  public  high  schools  and  the  unique  and 
necessary  relation  between  these  parts  of  the  state's  system 
of  education  have  produced  with  minimum  friction  a  close- 
ness of  articulation  not  yet  secured  in  other  sections. 
Minnesota  probably  leads  these  western  universities  in 
its  liberal  and  sympathetic  response  to  new  high  school 
conditions.  Moreover,  the  dominance  of  these  state  uni- 
versities in  the  educational  policies  of  the  West  has  forced 
an  unusual  degree  of  flexibility  into  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  private  foundations  and  denominational 
colleges  of  these  states. 

In  the  East  where  the  unity  of  the  state's  educational 
organization  is  less  recognized,  the  educational  balance  of 
power  still  is  held  by  the  venerable  private  foundations  and 
denominational  colleges.  Until  recently  the  private  prepar- 
atory academies  loomed  larger  in  the  eyes  of  these  college 
faculties  than  the  public  high  schools.  The  resolutions, 
however,  past  by  three  sections  of  the  National  Education 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  July,  1910,  the  report 
on  "Articulation  of  high  school  and  college"  published  by 
the  High  School  Teachers'  Association  of  New  York  City, 
November,  1910,  and  the  1910  Report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  indicate  that  the  problem  is 
acute  also  in  the  East  and  that  all  over  the  country  a  frank 
and  fair  discussion  of  this  question  by  college  faculties  and 
experienced  school  superintendents  is  imperative. 

The  solution  will  not  be  given  by  the  immature  and  tran- 
sient school  superintendent  or  principal;  he  is  only  too 
ready  to  advocate  any  fad  or  change  that  will  bring  him 
personal  publicity.  Nor  can  it  come  from  the  cloistered 
and  conservative  college  professor  out  of  touch  with  the 
changing  conditions  of  secondary  education. 

240 
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The  writer  of  this  article  bases  his  intrusion  into  the 
discussion  on  the  warrant  given  by  graduation  from  a  small 
college,  twenty-one  years  of  teaching  in  a  western  state 
university,  nearly  three  years  of  experience  as  state  inspector 
of  high  schools  and  four  years  of  presidency  of  a  denomina- 
tional college. 

Problem  only  for  c  ollege 

State  universities  must  eventually  accept  for  admission 
graduation  from  an  accredited  and  inspected  high  school. 
The  dangers  of  unlicensed  election  and  unsequential  high 
school  courses  can  be  greatly  minimized  by  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  schools  and  university  and  by  more  authori- 
tative inspection.  Chaotic  and  superficial  preparation  can 
be  prevented  by  standardizing  groups  in  high  school  courses 
thru  this  closer  cooperation  and  inspection.  Nor  will  an 
unbearable  burden  be  put  upon  the  university  curriculum. 
Already  beginning  culture  courses  in  language,  science, 
history  and  mathematics  have  forced  themselves  into  these 
curriculums.  No  large  addition  of  such  beginning  courses 
would  be  found  necessary.  Nor  will  the  large  private 
foundations  of  the  country,  with  their  extensive  curriculums 
and  great  resources,  experience  serious  difficulty  from  the 
suggested  mode  of  entrance. 

But  what  of  the  small  college — denominational  and  other- 
wise? Is  this  change  in  entrance  requirements  inevitable? 
Will  it  not  subvert  the  traditional  college  aim?  Will  not 
the  presence  of  these  irregularly  prepared  students  bring 
confusion  into  the  curriculum  and  lower  the  standards  of 
instruction?  Will  not  the  mental  discipline  and  that  fine 
liberal  culture  of  the  college,  with  a  prescribed  entrance 
and  curriculum,  be  sacrificed?  Will  its  limited  resources, 
faculty,  plant,  equipment,  warrant  the  acceptance  of  a 
student  on  the  time  element1  rather  than  the  subject  ele- 
ment? 

Change  in  function  of  college 

The  college  is  changing  from  its  old  mission  of  training 

1  Macalestcr  College  has  successfully  pursued  this  plan  for  three  years. 
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almost  exclusively  for  the  learned  professions — the  gospel 
ministry  and  law — to  a  training  school  for  citizenship. 
Due  to  the  favoring  environment  and  insistence  upon 
Bible  instruction  it  is  probable  that  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  an  overwhelming  proportion  (85  per  cent  at  present) 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry  will  continue  to  seek  colleges 
— Christian  in  practise  if  not  by  charter.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  movement,  so  marked  at  present,  to  raise  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  schools  of  law  and  medicine 
until  they  shall  be  the  equivalent  of  a  college  diploma, 
will  send  an  increasing  number  of  future  doctors  and  lawyers 
to  these  colleges.  But  it  is  clear  that  these  three  classes 
of  students  no  longer  predominate  in  college  registers. 

College  education  has  become  popular.  The  young  man 
not  yet  oriented  professionally  seeks  liberal  culture  and 
finds  it  in  the  main  along  orthodox  lines  with  many  excur- 
sions into  elective  fields  to  discover  tastes  and  capacities. 
The  man  with  business  inclinations  comes  and  majors  in 
economics,  modern  language,  history,  and  English.  In- 
creasingly men  preparing  for  high  grade  technical  schools 
wisely  lay  a  foundation  for  such  special  work  by  two  years 
of  general  training  in  college.  Many  young  men  and  women 
expect  to  be  teachers  and  specialize  in  certain  groups  of 
studies.  Some  students  of  wealth  come  because  it  is  the 
proper  thing.  They  browse  around  the  campus  and  are 
tolerated  on  the  theory  that  whatever  they  get  will  make 
them  that  much  less  useless  to  the  social  organism  Some 
come  for  the  social  and  business  training  given  by  the 
"side-shows"  of  college — athletics,  fraternities,  student 
publications  and  other  forms  of  student  activity.  Some 
with  no  final  life  aim  in  view  come  frankly  for  a  broader 
outlook  upon  men  and  their  affairs. 

With  the  change  from  the  early  homogeneous  student 
body  to  the  present  heterogeneous  elements,  colleges  have 
lost  all  sense  of  direction  or,  if  moving,  are  moving  towards 
schools  of  citizenship  and  in  their  finest  type,  schools  of 
Christian  citizenship.  Out  of  this  change  in  student  con- 
stituency and  the  gradual  acceptance  of  the  college  years 
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as  a  desirable  foundation  for  professional,  technical  and 
business  specialization,  is  evolving  the  notion  of  college 
as  society  in  miniature;  the  period  of  orientation  physically, 
intellectually,  professionally,  morally  and  spiritually;  the 
first  real  trial  of  the  new  pinions;  the  change  from  tutelage 
to  free  choice,  selection  and  decision  with  their  attendant 
responsibility  and  consequence;  the  enlargement  of  family 
affection  into  human  brotherhood,  of  individualism  into 
social  consciousness,  of  the  provincial  into  the  cosmopolite. 
The  inexorable  tests  of  organized  society  must  be  applied 
in  kind  to  separate  the  moral  invertebrates  from  the  verte- 
brates, the  intellectually  strong  from  the  weak,  the  purpose- 
ful from  the  purposeless,  the  leader  from  the  led,  the  al- 
truistic from  the  selfish,  the  one  fitted  to  survive  from  the 
one  destined  to  go  under. 

Hence  the  necessity  for  college  athletics,  fraternities, 
oratorical  and  debating  societies — the  endless  list  of  student 
activities — in  order  that  initiative,  self-government,  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  may  be  acquired  by  this  future  unit 
of  democratic  society.  Hence  the  broad  modern  curricu- 
lum to  meet  the  varied  constituency  and  to  test  mental 
bents,  tastes  and  capacities. 

The  new  function  of  the  college,  therefore,  requires  a 
modification  in  the  curriculum  and  entrance  requirements. 

Change  in  the  function  0/  the  high  school 

The  transformations  in  the  student  body,  curriculum 
and  aim  of  the  college,  find  their  counterpart  and  cause  in 
the  public  high  schools  which  share  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  all  institutions  directly  accountable  to  local  opinion. 
Where  the  community  is  old,  wealthy  and  American,  the 
traditional  college  preparatory  course  still  holds  sway. 
Where  the  taxpayers  are  chiefly  of  foreign  birth,  the  classical 
languages  have  given  place  to  modern  languages.  Indus- 
trial centers  demand  manual  training,  vocational  and  com- 
mercial courses  and  domestic  science.  Agricultural  com- 
munities insist  upon  a  large  place  for  agriculture.  Some 
schools  carry  all  these  subjects;  others  stress  one  or  more. 
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The  product  is  as  varied  as  the  community.  The  teaching 
power  and  personality  of  any  able  teacher  rightly  tempts 
many  students  out  of  the  beaten  paths.  Just  as  the  A.B. 
degree  of  the  college  and  university  no  longer  is  a  guarantee 
of  classical  culture,  but  rather  a  guarantee  of  four  years  of 
study  of  man's  nature,  history,  discoveries,  ideals,  institu- 
tions, and  place  in  the  world  and  universe,  under  the  teach- 
ing of  accurate  scholars,  enthusiasts  and  seers  (the  neces- 
sary elements  of  a  perfect  faculty),  so  the  diploma  of  our 
composite  high  school  means  little  more  than  a  preview  of 
man,  his  work,  and  place  in  nature  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  boy  to  find  himself  professionally  or  vocationally. 

Nor  does  this  composite  high  school  diploma  present 
itself  to  the  university  which  forms  the  capstone  of  the 
state's  system  in  which  it  originates.  It  knocks  at  the 
doors  of  institutions  far  removed  from  the  peculiar  local 
conditions  which  colored  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  What  shall 
that  student  do  who  makes  a  decision  for  college  late  in 
his  high  school  course?  What  shall  be  said  to  the  gifted 
student  who  emerges  occasionally  from  the  evening,  trade  or 
correspondence  schools,  with  a  preparation  sufficient  in 
amount  but  not  in  kind,  with  an  ambition  and  capacity 
which  justify  opportunity? 

The  changes,  therefore,  in  the  aim  and  function  of  both 
high  school  and  college  require  a  modification  in  college 
entrance  methods. 

Difficulties 

That  this  change  in  entrance  methods  is  inevitable  for 
state  universities  and  the  large  private  foundations  is  as 
evident  as  that  the  difficulties  involved  are  not  serious  for 
such  institutions.  But  the  majority  (55  per  cent)  of  college 
students  are  in  the  small  colleges  where  the  difficulties  of 
the  proposed  plan  are  undeniable.  Those  colleges  having 
preparatory  academies  will  of  course  not  find  these  difficul- 
ties serious;  but  such  academies  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
Moreover,  authoritative  inspection  of  high  school  curriculums 
and  the  working  out  of  standard  groups  of  studies  will 
reduce  these  difficulties  in  a  measure. 
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But  it  is  clear  that  if  the  small  colleges  adopt  this  plan 
of  entrance  and  maintain  standards  of  instruction  compar- 
able with  the  large  universities  one  of  three  decisions  must 
be  made : 

1.  Become  large  universities. 

This  is  financially  impossible.  It  would  be  educationally 
disastrous.  Their  origin,  the  generous  support  of  bene- 
factors and  the  spirit  of  modern  pedagogy  in  insisting  upon 
self-expression  as  the  essence  of  education — all  demand  the 
perpetuation  of  the  small  college  with  its  small  classes, 
individual  instruction,  emphasis  upon  personality,  moral 
values  and  Christian  ideals. 

2.  Go  out  of  existence. 

But  they  are  needed.2  There  is  a  limit  to  the  capacity 
of  a  university  and  this  limit  many  of  them  have  already 
attained.  When  the  attendance  reaches  four  or  five 
thousand  the  problems  of  buildings  and  equipment,  organ- 
ization or  faculties,  growth  of  faculty  factions,  housing  and 
feeding  of  students,  control  of  fraternities,  athletics  and 
"side-shows"  increase  in  geometric  progression.  More 
serious  still  are  the  social  problems  incident  to  the  massing 
of  unrelated,  unsympathetic,  inharmonious  masses  of 
students.  Mob  madness  sweeps  away  the  sense  of  individual 
responsibility.  Lawlessness  becomes  general  because  popu- 
lar, unpreventable  and  undetectable.  Just  as  the  natural 
depravity  of  the  human  heart  finds  license  in  the  city's 
crowded  streets,  so  theft,  cheating,  immorality,  extrava- 
gance, dissipation  of  time  and  energies  thrive  in  the  unfeel- 
ing, unseeing,  uncaring  mass  of  the  big  university.  This 
virus  of  lawlessness  is  poured  into  the  veins  of  the  body 
politic  feeding  the  sores  of  graft,  official  corruption,  the 
greed  of  trusts,  the  selfishness  of  special  interests. 

That  social  safety  and  intellectual  and  moral  efficiency 
fix  limits  to  attendance  of  students  is  tacitly  confest 
by  the  large  private  and  denominational  foundations  in 
their  recent  stiffening  of  entrance  standards  and  their 
merciless  slaughter  of  the  laggards.     Nor  would  the  large 

'  Sec  1909-10  Report  of  President  and  Treasurer  of  Cornell  University. 
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and  popular  state  universities  hesitate  to  use  like  restric- 
tive methods  were  they  not  hampered  by  politics,  depend- 
ence upon  legislative  appropriations,  and  the  legal  rights  of 
the  increasing  crowds  of  high  school  graduates  for  free 
state  higher  education.  But  whether  these  state  universi- 
ties wish  it  or  not,  the  logic  of  facts  will  soon  force  them  to 
face  the  social  perils,  financial  waste  and  educational 
inefficiency  of  huge  numbers.  For  every  captain  of  industry 
knows  that  concentration  of  plant,  resources,  and  labor 
breeds  labor  friction  and  strikes,  tyranny  of  labor  unions, 
increase  of  rent  and  food  costs,  labor  inefficiency,  taxes, 
legislative  blackmailing,  ambulance  chasers  and  excites 
unnecessary  competition.  Hence  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  builds  new  plants  at  Gary,  Indiana,  and  Supe- 
rior, Wisconsin.  So  great  state  universities  are  confronting 
a  complexity  of  organization,  a  diversity  of  student  interests, 
an  unwieldiness  of  administration,  an  increasing  cost  of 
instruction  and  living  accompanying  a  decreasing  efficiency 
of  product,  social  perils,  fraternity  and  "side-show"  problems 
which  will  force  restriction  of  numbers  or  duplication  of 
plant.  The  first  suggestion  is  impossible  legally;  the  second 
is  almost  as  impossible  financially.  For  municipal  and 
state  budgets  for  education  are  already  the  largest  budgets 
and  increasing  so  rapidly  that  taxpayers  are  beginning  to 
take  alarm.  The  duplication  and  reduplication  of  a 
modern  university's  plant  is  too  expensive  except  as  a  last 
resort. 

The  approaching  effective  limit  of  capacity  therefore  of 
our  state  universities  and  the  expensiveness  of  the  solution 
of  the  problem  by  duplication  point  to  the  continued  and 
increasing  need  of  the  small,  wisely  distributed  small  colleges. 
Nor  should  the  fact  be  overlookt  that  the  breaking  down 
of  public  education  on  moral  lines  and  the  constitutional 
obstacles  to  a  remedy  are  magnifying  the  need  and  value  of 
the  small  college  in  the  minds  of  law-abiding  and  Christian 
people. 

The  small  college  is,  therefore,  here  to  stay.  It  must 
accept  our  composite  high  school  graduate  just  as  he  is. 
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It  must  educate  him  into  a  Christian  citizen.     Can  this  be 
done  with  economy  and  efficiency? 

Differentiation  of  colleges 

3.  Differentiation  of  colleges  is  a  third  suggestion. 

Since  the  large  state  universities  are  approaching  the 
limit  of  expense  and  social  and  educational  efficiency; 
since  they  are  unable  to  lay  those  moral  and  religious 
foundations  so  necessary  to  sound  citizenship  in  a  democratic 
state;  and  since  the  plan  to  remedy  these  weaknesses  of  the 
state — at  least  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes — 
thru  reorganization  of  the  colleges  into  junior  colleges  and 
correlation  with  the  university,  meets  with  legal  difficulties 
on  the  part  of  the  university  and  fear  of  lessened  dignity 
on  the  part  of  the  colleges; 

Since,  moreover,  the  need  of  the  small  college  is  increas- 
ingly evident;  since  in  common  with  the  university  the 
college  must  take  the  high  school  graduate  just  as  he  comes 
and  educate  him  for  citizenship  along  the  fruitful  lines  of 
capacities  and  tastes;  and  since  the  resultant  enlarged 
curriculum  is  impossible  for  the  small  college  on  the  grounds 
of  financial  resources  and  pedagogic  standards : 

Therefore,  the  writer  believes  that  the  continued  success 
of  these  small  colleges  will  force  a  differentiation  into  fields 
closely  defined  and  chosen  on  considerations  of  traditional 
aims,  strength  of  faculty  and  equipment,  bias  of  supporting 
constituency  or  local  environment.  For  instance,  one 
college  thru  original  impulse  and  the  bent  of  custom  has 
created  a  Christian  atmosphere,  a  supporting  clientage, 
a  dominant  alumni  sentiment,  a  type  of  teacher  and  curricu- 
lum which  characterizes  it  in  public  estimation  as  peculiarly 
a  "preachers'  college."  Such  a  college  will  strengthen  its 
departments  of  ancient  language,  English  literature,  oratory, 
history  and  its  library  alcoves  on  these  subjects  until  they 
are  comparable  with  the  best.  It  will  also  probably  evolve 
a  Bible  Training  School  for  missionaries,  Christian  associa- 
tion secretaries,  settlement  workers,  pastors'  assistants 
and    Sunday    School    leaders.     Other    circumstances    and 
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conditions  will  cause  another  college  to  build  up  strong 
departments  in  mathematics,  science  and  manual  training 
which  will  make  it  the  natural  school  for  future  doctors, 
scientists,  technologists.  Peculiar  environment  and  tastes 
of  donors  will  in  another  case  point  to  a  school  of  pictorial 
art,  music,  architecture  with  their  accompaniments  of 
modern  language  and  literature.  Another  college  should 
develop  into  an  industrial  and  agricultural  school.  The 
curriculum  of  many  colleges  is  already  organized  on  the 
group  system.  For  such,  the  proposed  differentiation  would 
merely  mean  putting  the  stress  of  expense,  faculty  and 
equipment  on  that  group  or  groups  most  demanded  by  local 
conditions  and  the  dropping  of  weaker  groups.  This 
would  probably  necessitate  certain  general  cultural  courses 
in  related  and  prerequisite  lines  but  these  would  be  few 
and  subordinate  to  the  dominant  aim.  Only  by  choosing 
a  restricted  field  can  the  small  college  compete  with  the 
large  university  and  meet  the  demands  for  specialized 
citizenship. 

Queries 

If  such  a  differentiation  of  the  colleges  of  a  state  is  effected, 
will  it  not  permit  the  state  university  to  devote  more  of 
its  resources  and  energies  to  a  much  needed  development  of 
graduate  work,  professional  schools,  experimentation,  and 
vocational  and  trade  undergraduate  specialization?  If  then 
these  colleges  (denominational  only  in  name)  do  the  under- 
graduate work  for  the  state,  should  they  not  receive  state 
aid  just  as  at  present  in  some  instances  such  aid  is  granted 
to  teacher  training  and  agricultural  departments?  Does 
a  constitution  ever  prevent  permanently  the  desirable  thing 
from  being  done?  If  state  aid  to  colleges  is  feasible,  will  it 
not  involve  state  inspection  of  these  colleges  and  correlation 
of  their  work  with  the  state  university?  If  so,  will  aught 
but  good  come  to  the  colleges? 

T.    MOREY    HODGMAN 

Macalester  College 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


IV 

APPOINTMENT    AND    PROMOTION    OF     COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTORS 

A  striking  feature  of  modern  education  is  the  attention 
being  given  to  methods  of  improving  instruction  in  the 
colleges.  Revision  of  curriculums,  elaborate  systems  of 
student  advisers,  the  introduction  of  the  preceptorial 
system,  changes  in  dormitory  and  fraternity-house  life, 
and  a  more  careful  supervision  of  extra-curricula  activities 
are  among  the  devices  being  tried  in  an  effort  to  make  col- 
lege life  of  greater  value  to  the  undergraduate.  It  is  gener- 
ally recognized,  however,  that  the  most  potent  factor  in 
education  is  the  ability  of  the  teacher.  No  arrangement  of 
studies,  however  good  pedagogically,  no  organization  of 
students  or  faculties,  however  wisely  conceived,  can  re- 
place the  valuable  man  best  described  in  the  simple  phrase, 
"a  good  teacher."  This  truism  is  recognized  by  all  who  have 
to  do  with  university  administration,  and  seldom  does 
a  college  president  lose  an  opportunity  to  plead  for  more 
funds  in  order  that  his  institution  may  be  able  to  pay  its 
teachers  salaries  large  enough  to  command  the  services  of 
competent  men.  It  is  generally  believed  that  able  men 
often  scorn  teaching  because  the  pay  is  small.  While  an 
increase  in  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  might  improve  the 
personnel  of  the  profession,  the  writer  believes  that  the 
great  fault  of  the  colleges  at  present  is  that  they  do  not 
spend  the  money  available  in  the  wisest  way.  It  would 
seem  self-evident  that  an  effective  policy  in  securing  good 
instructors  would  be  so  to  order  affairs  that  to  the  best 
teachers  go  honors  as  high  and  emoluments  as  great 
as  to  famous  investigators.  Yet  in  most  cases  the 
pay  and  rank  of  college  teachers  depend  more 
upon  their  reputations  as  scholars  and  their  records 
as   writers   of   books    than    upon    their    ability    to    give 
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effective  instruction.  Moreover,  an  effort  to  determine 
what  members  of  the  faculty  are  doing  their  teaching  well 
and  what  members  are  negligent  or  incompetent  is  still 
a  small  feature  of  the  administration  of  many  institutions. 
It  is  to  be  recognized  that  these  conditions  are  in  part  due 
to  the  close  relation  of  university  and  college  which  charac- 
terises higher  education  in  America.  A  university  has 
a  dual  function — it  must  encourage  research  and  it  must 
give  instruction,  and  its  professors  therefore  have  to  be 
both  investigators  and  teachers.  Leaders  in  education 
have  long  puzzled  over  the  problems  involved  in  this  situa- 
tion, but  in  many  cases  their  efforts  have  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  relieving  investigators  from  the  burden  of  teaching. 
Little  has  been  said  of  the  need  of  relieving  teachers  of 
the  burden  of  investigation  (or  pseudo-investigation),  altho 
such  a  burden  does  exist.  Men  who  would  prefer  to  devote 
most  of  their  time  to  their  students  are  compelled  to  spend 
hours  building  up  reputations  as  investigators,  without 
which  they  can  not  hope  for  advancement  in  many  of  the 
larger  colleges.  This  article  is  a  plea  for  a  change  of  policy, 
so  that  a  man  whose  ambition  is  to  be  an  effective  teacher 
can  bend  his  efforts  to  this  end  with  some  assurance  that 
reward  will  come  to  him  according  to  his  success  in  this 
chosen  line,  and  entirely  irrespective  of  what  his  reputa- 
tion in  other  fields  may  be.  When  a  man  is  hired  to  teach 
he  should  be  expected  to  teach,  and  his  value  should  be 
measured  by  the  way  in  which  he  does  this  work.  That 
such  is  not  always  the  case  is  shown  by  the  basis  upon  which 
most  universities  make  appointments  and  promotions. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  assistants,  tutors,  and  instructors 
in  the  colleges  are  also  pursuing  post-graduate  studies  in 
the  university,  and  are  usually  candidates  for  an  advanced 
degree.  This  system  has  certain  commendable  features. 
The  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  study  is  to  some  men  more 
desirable  than  the  salary  given,  and  universities  are  therefore 
able  to  employ  enthusiastic  young  men  for  a  compara- 
tively small  expenditure  of  money.  Moreover,  these  men 
are  thus  constantly  brought  into  contact  with  the  older 
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professors,  leaders  in  their  several  fields,  and  because  of  the 
stimulus  so  derived  should  bring  to  their  own  teaching  an 
enthusiasm  and  freshness  that  is  highly  desirable.  The 
ground  for  criticism  is  not  that  the  younger  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  are  also  candidates  for  advanced  degrees, 
but  that  in  most  instances  they  are  made  to  feel  that  in- 
crease in  salary  or  promotion  to  a  professorship  depends 
primarily  not  upon  their  efficiency  as  teachers,  but  upon 
their  work  as  investigators.  In  one  of  the  large  state 
universities  of  the  middle  West  the  president  annually 
sends  to  the  heads  of  departments  requests  for  the  names  of 
the  assistants  with  the  best  records  as  graduate  students, 
and  it  is  generally  understood  that  promotions  are  based 
largely  upon  these  reports.  There  is  a  strong  belief  among 
most  young  men  seeking  advancement  in  collegiate  teaching 
that  holding  a  doctor's  degree  is  almost  an  essential — a  not 
groundless  belief  as  can  readily  be  attested  by  those  who 
have  heard  the  discussions  preceding  the  selection  of  a  man 
for  a  vacant  instructorship.  A  well-known  eastern  uni- 
versity has  a  statute  providing  that  after  a  certain  term  of 
service  instructors  may  be  given  an  increased  salary.  Appli- 
cants for  such  an  increase  are  almost  invariably  made  to 
understand  that  their  requests  cannot  be  considered  until 
after  they  have  received  the  doctorate,  and  as  a  result 
there  is  among  most  of  the  instructors  in  this  institution 
a  concentration  upon  graduate  work,  and  a  serious  neglect 
of  teaching.  Moreover,  instances  can  be  cited  in  which 
men  having  the  doctor's  degree  are  benefiting  by  the  in- 
creased salary,  while  others  equally  efficient  are  still  denied 
the  increase — the  only  reason  being  that  they  have — either 
willingly  or  because  of  the  unusual  vigilance  of  their  supe- 
riors— given  the  major  portion  of  their  time  to  teaching 
at  the  expense  of  investigation.  To  reward  the  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  for  their  contributions  to  knowledge  is 
a  perfectly  legitimate  way  to  further  the  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion; but  to  do  this  so  that  careful  and  painstaking  teaching 
is  not  in  itself  a  cause  of  promotion  is  to  foster  one  of  a 
university's  activities  at  the  expense  of  another.     Such  a 
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policy  is  particularly  disastrous  when  applied. to  the  younger 
men.  There  are  many,  who,  while  having  for  some  branch 
of  science,  art,  or  literature  an  interest  keen  enough  to  keep 
them  in  touch  with  its  problems  and  to  lead  them  to  do 
their  share  in  solving  them,  find  their  chief  pleasure  in 
inspiring  others  with  a  desire  for  knowledge.  There  are 
men  to  whom  discovery  and  translation  of  an  old  manuscript 
brings  less  joy  than  to  feel  that  every  year  they  send  out 
into  the  world  pupils  prepared  to  read  discriminately  and 
with  pleasure ;  men  who  would  rather  inspire  a  few  students 
with  the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  than  to  describe  a  new 
species  of  brachiopod.  Yet  such  men  must  earn  a  liveli- 
hood, and  most  of  them  want  comfortable  homes  and  the 
pleasures  of  a  family  well  provided  for;  if  then,  when  starting 
out  in  life,  they  find  university  presidents,  and  regents — 
their  employers — taking  every  care  to  seek  out  and  reward 
the  successful  investigator,  and  regarding  as  of  secondary 
importance  the  good  teacher,  they  have  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  abandon  their  inclinations  and  turn  their  efforts 
toward  research. 

Putting  an  unfair  premium  upon  investigation  not  only 
deprives  teaching  of  the  undivided  attention  of  capable  men, 
but  it  drives  into  the  research  field  men  who  do  not  belong 
there.  President  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  has  recently 
shown  that  the  literature  of  the  arts  and  sciences  is  en- 
cumbered with  a  mass  of  so-called  original  work  that  is 
well  nigh  worthless.  This  valueless  material  is  largely  the 
product  of  men  and  women  who,  having  decided  to  make 
teaching  their  life-work,  have  felt  that  they  will  not  be 
in  a  position  to  command  advancement  until  they  have 
ground  out  and  published  a  certain  amount  of  "original 
work."  And  so  the  counting  of  pebbles  in  a  gravel  bank 
and  the  listing  of  prefixes  in  the  Old  Testament  goes  merrily 
on  in  the  struggle  to  win  the  reputation  of  investigator 
that  is  so  often  required  of  the  man  who  would  be  a  teacher. 
That  the  evil  of  this  system  is  becoming  more  widely  recog- 
nized is  shown  in  the  last  report  of  President  Butler  of 
Columbia   University   in   which   the    "snobbery"   of   Ph.D. 
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worship  is  severely  criticised,  and  in  which  plans  are  sug- 
gested for  post-graduate  courses  for  those  who  want  ad- 
vanced study,  but  who  are  not  fitted  for  research  work. 

Promotion  on  some  basis  other  than  ability  to  teach  is 
not  confined  to  dealings  with  younger  men.  In  many 
universities  the  competition  of  other  institutions  is  the 
chief  factor  in  determining  salaries.  As  long  as  Dr.  X  will 
stay  for  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  his  salary  will  be 
two  thousand  and  no  more;  it  will  be  increased  only  when 
he  goes  to  the  president  and  shows  that  he  can,  and  will, 
go  elsewhere  and  do  better.  In  one  respect  this  policy  may 
seem  commendable.  A  university  should  spend  its  funds 
in  a  business-like  way;  and  to  pay  the  minimum  price  for 
any  commodity  is  often  a  good  business  rule.  In  actual 
practise,  however,  we  find  this  objection.  Painstaking, 
thoughtful  teaching  is  a  slow  way  of  spreading  one's  fame 
abroad.  A  man  may  labor  conscientiously  and  success- 
fully with  his  pupils  for  half  a  life-time  without  getting  from 
some  other  institution  the  "call"  which  can  be  used  as  a 
lever  to  obtain  an  increased  salary.  A  quicker  and  surer 
way  is  to  publish  textbooks,  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
learned  societies,  there  to  take  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions, and  to  contribute  profusely  to  literary  or  scientific 
journals.  All  of  these  activities  are  in  themselves  good, 
and  the  real  teacher  will  as  a  matter  of  course  engage  in 
them  to  a  limited  extent.  But  to  publish  enough  and  to 
discuss  enough  to  bring  one's  self  into  especial  prominence 
is  often  to  neglect  the  work  for  which  one  is  paid.  Despite 
all  the  talk  about  "born  teachers"  and  the  innate  attractive- 
ness of  some  personalities,  the  fact  remains  that  teaching 
demands  of  the  most  gifted  hard  and  steady  work.  Con- 
stant revision  of  lectures,  careful  reading  of  examination 
books,  re- writing  of  syllabuses,  endless  collecting  of  laboratory 
material,  personal  supervision  of  assistants,  time-consuming 
conferences  with  students  should  leave  little  time  for  the 
advertising  schemes  with  which  some  professors  are  familiar. 
This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  possibility  of  delegating  much 
of  the  mechanical  work  to  assistants.     In  fact  it  is  the  desire 
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to  shirk  as  "mechanical  work"  everything  except  the  read- 
ing of  lectures  that  makes  some  eminent  teachers  of  little 
value.  In  the  struggle  for  time  to  devote  to  personal 
matters  many  professors  entrust  to  inexperienced  men  the 
tasks  vital  to  good  teaching,  and  reserve  for  themselves  the 
delivery  of  perfunctory  lectures.  It  is  not  maintained  that 
no  conscientious  teacher  can  write  textbooks  or  give  time 
to  research.  The  best  of  men  have  done  both.  But 
nearly  every  university  can  furnish  examples  of  men  who 
have  forced  themselves  to  the  highest  rank  by  dint  of  cons- 
tant advertising  that  has  been  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  teaching.  And  here  again  the  fault  seems  to  rest  only  in 
small  part  with  the  men,  and  in  greater  part  with  the  system 
of  administration  which  refuses  to  pay  teachers  what  they 
are  worth  until  they  can  show  bids  for  their  services  from 
other  institutions. 

Particularly  unjustifiable  is  the  practise  of  keeping  on 
the  teaching  staff  at  high  salaries  men  whose  sole  service 
to  the  university  is  the  prestige  brought  by  the  appearance 
of  their  names  in  the  catalog.  Many  institutions  are  paying 
large  sums  to  professors  of  great  repute  to  deliver  three  or 
four  lectures  a  week,  lectures  which  are  often  accessible  in 
book  form.  Such  a  policy  is  often  little  better  than  obtain- 
ing money  under  false  pretenses.  The  writer  has  seen 
students  who  had  traveled  across  a  continent  to  attend  a 
university  which  had  a  famous  man  at  the  head  of  one  of 
its  departments,  and  who  three  months  after  their  enroll- 
ment had  not  seen  the  man  under  whom  they  had  ex- 
pected to  work.  He  was  too  busy  with  his  own  research  to 
give  attention  to  his  department,  and  the  university  allowed 
him  full  liberty,  being  content  with  the  prestige  gained  by 
having  its  name  associated  with  his  activities.  This  sort 
of  thing,  fortunately,  is  becoming  less  common.  Famous 
physicians,  great  engineers,  and  talented  literary  men  are 
frequently  resigning  from  faculties  amid  much  talk  of 
internal  dissension  and  jealousy,  the  real  reason  being,  in 
many  cases,  that  an  active  president  has  seen  that  fame  in 
one's  profession  is  not  always  proof  of  a  good  teacher. 
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The  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  then,  seems  to  be  this 
rather  self-evident  statement.  To  give  instruction  of  the 
highest  efficiency,  a  university  should,  in  employing  and  pro- 
moting teachers,  insist  upon  the  ability  and  willingness 
to  teach.  It  may  consider  as  worthy  of  additional  reward 
the  contributions  its  faculty  may  make  to  knowledge,  but 
it  should  not  devote  so  large  a  part  of  its  resources  to  these 
additional  rewards  that  it  diminishes  the  inducements  for 
young  men  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  teaching. 
It  should  foster  such  a  spirit  that  the  question  'Ts  he  suc- 
cessful with  his  pupils?"  will  be  heard  at  least  as  often  as 
"What  has  he  published?"  It  may  rightfully  increase 
stipends  when  necessary  to  keep  good  men  from  going  else- 
where; it  should  not  make  promotion  contingent  upon 
offers  from  other  institutions,  thus  putting  a  premium  upon 
spectacular  work  at  the  expense  of  good  teaching.  It 
may  with  propriety  pay  a  professional  man  a  salary  com- 
mensurate with  what  he  can  command  in  his  particular 
field;  it  should,  however,  pay  that  salary  for  teaching  or 
directing  teaching,  and  not  for  the  prestige  brought  its 
faculty  by  famous  names. 

All  of  this  assumes  that  the  president,  or  regents,  or  whom- 
ever the  power  of  appointment  may  rest  with,  has  some 
means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  teaching  staff  and 
judging  relative  efficiency.  A  system  of  inspection  of 
teachers  has  long  been  considered  essential  in  elementary 
school  organization;  it  should  be  equally  so  in  a  college. 
The  same  methods  can  not,  of  course,  be  applied  in  the 
two  cases.  Greater  freedom  must  be  allowed  in  the  higher 
work,  and  the  results  of  college  instruction  are  not  always 
easily  measured,  but  the  perplexing  nature  of  the  problem 
is  no  reason  for  neglecting  it.  Progressive  universities  have 
already  turned  their  attention  to  it,  by  instituting  investi- 
gations by  the  deans,  by  appointing  special  committees 
of  the  faculties,  and  by  questioning  the  Alumni  concerning 
the  weaknesses  of  the  teaching  during  their  undergraduate 
days.  In  some  cases  inefficiency  and  lack  of  interest  have 
been  revealed,   and   resignations  have  been   more   or   less 
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quietly  laid  before  the  trustees ;  in  others, .  unappreciated 
work  has  been  uncovered  and  there  have  followed  promo- 
tions that  would  have  been  long  delayed  under  the  slip- 
shod system  still  prevalent  in  many  institutions.  But  the 
great  result  of  such  a  policy  is  not  the  dismissal  of  a  few 
men,  or  the  advancement  of  a  few  others;  its  chief  value 
lies  in  emphatically  showing  the  members  of  the  faculty 
that  their  business  is  teaching,  and  that  their  success  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  goodness  of  their  teaching.  Such  a 
policy  is  not  one  of  espionage;  it  is  not  one  of  interference 
or  undue  regulation;  it  does  not  involve  any  dictation  in 
regard  to  mode  or  method;  it  is  simply  a  common-sense 
business  proceeding,  a  mere  matter  of  seeing  that  men  hired 
to  teach  do  teach,  and  that  those  that  teach  best  get  paid 
most. 

Charles  A.  Stewart 

University  of  Idaho 
Moscow,  Idaho 


V 

AIMS    AND    METHODS    IN    MODERN     LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION 

It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  three 
great  questions  which  every  teacher  must  ask  and  answer 
for  himself,  unless  his  thinking  is  done  for  him  by  his  super- 
iors. They  are:  What?  Why?  How? — or,  as  Professor 
Hanus  quotes  them:  What  are  you  doing?  Why  are  you 
doing  it?     Why  do  you  do  it  like  that?1 

In  view  of  recent  changes  in  the  Syllabus  of  modern  lan- 
guages for  the  State  of  New  York,  it  may  be  wise  to  ask  and 
answer  again  these  three  questions.  It  is  good  business 
policy  and  consequently  (at  present!)  good  educational 
policy,  to  "take  stock"  ever  so  often.  Goethe  used  to 
take  an  intellectual  inventory  about  every  five  years.  So 
we  teachers  ought  to  keep  pretty  close  track  of  our  intellec- 
tual assets  and  liabilities  and  productive  and  non-pro- 
ductive investments,  in  order  not  to  wake  up  some  morning 
to  find  ourselves  professionally  bankrupt. 

I 

What  are  we  trying  to  accomplish  in  our  modern  language 
instruction  in  the  secondary  schools?  What  knowledge  or 
capacity  are  we  seeking  to  impart? 

There  was  a  time  when  we  thought  that  this,  the  first 
of  our  three  questions,  had  been  decided  by  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Twelve,2  if  not  absolutely,  as  an  academic 

1  Cf.  Methods  of  leaching  modern  languages,  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
lyoi  (1893):  Observations  upon  Method  in  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages 
by  Professor  Calvin  Thomas  ( —  one  of  the  sanest  articles  that  have  ever 
appeared,  but  rather  in  regard  to  ultimate  aims  than  to  details  of  method). 
See  also  Education  (January,  191 1):  The  Training  of  College-bred  Teachers, 
by  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus. 

2  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  iqo.v 
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question,  at  least  relatively,  for  American  schools,  with  a 
well-defined  ultimate  aim:  the  culture  and  discipline  at- 
tained thru  the  acquisition  of  a  reading  knowledge.  It 
would  seem,  however,  as  if  that  time  had  past  beyond  recall, 
if  we  are  to  accept  at  its  face  value  the  dictum  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States,1 
that  "any  teaching  of  a  modern  language  which  does  not 
result  in  the  power  to  speak  the  language  is  obviously 
misdirected  teaching." 

In  the  same  Report,  Dr.  Maxwell  protested  that  the  so- 
called  regents'  examinations,  by  their  emphasis  upon  trans- 
lation, grammar  and  composition,  led  to  the  neglect  of 
teaching  to  speak  the  modern  foreign  languages  and  were, 
therefore,  an  injurious  use  of  the  examination  power.  As 
-a  direct  or  indirect  result  of  this  Report,  a  scheme  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the  State  Education  Department  to  remedy 
this  defect,  if  defect  it  be,  by  giving  credit  in  the  final 
examinations  for  work  in  speaking. 

This  is  the  Resolution  in  question : 

Sew  York,  Dec.  2,  1010 
State  Examinations  Board 

Gentlemen:  Your  committee  on  modern  language  teaching  beg  leave  to 
report  as  follows :  concerning  steps  to  be  taken  to  encourage  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  as  living  languages: 

I  New  York  State  Education  Department  is  requested  to  prepare  lists 
of  schools  whose  teachers  of  modern  language  are  not  only  skilful  as  teachers, 
but  whose  pronunciation  of  the  modern  language  taught  is  satisfactory  and 
whose  oral  use  of  said  language  is  reasonably  fluent. 

II  Teachers  of  modern  languages  in  institutions  certified  to  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  paragraph,  shall  be  authorized  to  sub- 
mit a  certificate  claiming  credit  for  proficiency  by  each  pupil  examined  in 
a  modern  foreign  language,  as  hereinafter  indicated. 

a  Elementary  second  year  examination:  A  maximum  of  20  credits  shall 
be  allowed  for  proficiency  in  the  use  of  said  language,  to  be  tested  as  follows : 

1  The  writing  from  dictation  of  an  easy  passage  in  the  foreign  language 
10  credits 

2  Ability  of  the  candidate  to  read  aloud  in  the  foreign  language,  noting 
both  pronunciation  and  expression 10  credits 

b  Intermediate  third  year  examination:  A  maximum  of  25  credits  shall 
be  allowed  as  follows: 

3  Cf.  Tenth  annual  report  0/  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York 
City,  1908,  p.  93. 
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1  Dictation.     Exercise   to    be   conducted    as   already   outlined 5 

credits 

2  Oral  reading,  as  already  outlined 10  credits 

3  Conversational  ability 10  credits 

c  Advanced  fourth  year  examinations:  A  maximum  of  30  credits  shall 
be  allowed  as  follows: 

i  Oral  translation  from  dictation 10  credits 

2  Conversational  ability 10  credits 

3  Ability  to  discuss  the  substance  of  a  selected  passage  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage or  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  the  passage  orally  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage   10  credits 

III  The  written  examination  shall  include  a  paragraph  in  the  foreign 
language  upon  the  subject-matter  of  which 

a  In  the  intermediate  examination,  questions  shall  be  asked  in  the  foreign 

language  and  answers  should  be  given  in  the  foreign  language 20 

credits 

b  In  the  advanced  examination,  questions  and  answers  shall  be  in  the 

foreign   language,   maximum   credits 30. 

Darwin  L.  Hardweli. 
Charles  Ir.  Wheelock 

This  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  shall  attempt,  in  the  future, 
to  teach  our  pupils  to  speak  the  foreign  language.  We  have 
not  done  that  in  the  past,  at  least  in  the  public  high  schools, 
first,  because  we  thought  the  aim  impossible  of  attainment, 
and  second,  because  we  thought  that  it  would  be  an  unwise 
thing  to  do,  even  if  we  could  do  it,  as  it  seemed  to  demand 
the  sacrifice  of  much  worthier  aims.  The  relative  values  of 
a  speaking  and  a  reading  knowledge  have  never  been  more 
forcibly  contrasted  than  in  the  following  paragraph,  by 
one  of  our  foremost  American  scholars:  "For  myself,  I  can 
say  with#perfect  sincerity  that  I  look  upon  my  own  ability 
to  speak  German  simply  as  an  accomplishment  to  which 
I  attach  no  great  importance.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible 
I  would  sell  it  for  money,  and  use  the  money  to  buy  German 
books  with;  and  it  would  not  take  an  exorbitant  price  to 
but  it  either.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  I  have  got 
from  my  ability  to  read  German,  that  is,  my  debt  to  the 
German  genius  through  the  German  language,  I  would  no 
more  part  with  than  I  would  part  with  my  memories  of  the 
past,  my  hopes  for  the  future,  or  any  other  integral  portion 
of  my  soul."4 

4  Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 
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Is  it  possible  that  these  stirring  words  are  no  longer 
true?  Has  the  one-time  crushing  defeat  of  the  Sprach- 
meister  been  turned  into  a  glorious  victory?  That  can  best 
be  determined  from  a  tabular  analysis  of  the  Report  adopted 
by  the  State  Examinations  Board,  showing  the  amount  of 
credit  assigned  to  the  three  or  four  "abilities"  in  modern 
language  instruction,  as  indicated  on  page  261. 

The  following  are  the  average  relative  values  placed  upon 
the  aims  of  modern  language  instruction : 

I.  Ability  to  read  and  understand  the  language  in  print 46V3  per  cent. 

II.  Ability  to  understand  the  spoken  language 91/,,  per  cent. 

III.  Ability  to  use  the  language  orally  (i.  e.,  to  speak  it)...        81/.,  per  cent. 

IV.  Ability  to  use  the  language  in  writing 355/..  Per  cent. 

From  this  summary  it  is  evident  that  the  main  emphasis 
remains  where  it  always  has  been,  namely,  on  the  ability 
to  read  and  understand  the  written  language.  The  shifting 
of  part  of  the  emphasis  from  translation  into  English  to 
a  discussion  of  the  content  in  the  foreign  language  is  not 
a  real  departure  from  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve.  If  one  really  understands  a  passage  in 
the  foreign  language,  and  is  given  time  to  think  and  to 
choose  his  words,  he  can  translate  it  into  English  if  required 
to  do  so  in  an  examination.  The  main  thing  is  that  he 
understand  what  he  is  reading,  not  that  he  translate  it. 

A  word  of  explanation  might  be  made  about  the  seemingly 
low  percentage  of  credit  for  the  ability  to  understand  the 
spoken  language  and  the  ability  to  use  the  language.  It 
should  be  obvious  to  any  one  that  these  two  abilities  can 
never  keep  pace  with  the  acquisition  of  linguistic  facts  and 
the  power  to  read,  understand  and  enjoy  the  written 
language;  it  is  quite  similar  to  one's  ability  to  read  and  enjoy 
poetry  of  the  highest  type,  without  possessing  the  ability 
to  write  original  poetry.  It  is  the  difference  between 
receptivity  and  activity,  in  part,  and  between  reflection, 
comparison,  deduction,  as  contrasted  with  the  instantaneous 
impression  which  the  spoken  words  must  make. 

The  victory  of  the  Radicals,  then,  in  so  far  as  the  "What?" 
and  the  "Why?"  are  essentially  concerned,  is  hardly  worthy 
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I.  Ability  to  understand  the  printed  word,  to  be  tested  by: 

1.  Translation  into  the  vernacular5  50       30       20 

*2.  Intonation  and   expression  in   oral   reading,    de- 
pendent upon  such  understanding  of  the  test'       5         5 
3.  Discussion  of  t*ie  substance  of  a  passage  in  the 
foreign     language,    also     similarly     dependent, 
*(a)  orally  (Cf.  Report,  (c)  3).'  5 

(b)  in  writing  (cf.  Report,  III  (a)  and  (b))  10       15 

Totals,    55       45       40 

*  Graded  after  oral  examination  in  certified  schools. 

II.  Ability  to  understand  the  spoken  word,  to  be  tested  by: 

*i.  Conversational  ability  (since  a  pupil  can  not  re- 
ply if  he  does  not  understand;  estimated  at  %)  5         5 
*2.  Oral  translation  from  dictation  10 
*3.   Dictation    (which,    if    not    understood,    will    be 

faulty;  estimated  at  '2  of  assigned  credit)  5         2J-2 

Totals,    5         7K   15 
*Graded  at  certified  schools. 

III.  Ability  to  use  the  language  orally  as  a  medium  of 

communication 

*(a)  Oral  reading  (pronunciation)  5         5 

*(b)  Conversational  ability  (the  answer)  5         5 

*(c)  Discussion  of  a  passage  5 

Totals,    5        10       10 

*  Graded  at  certified  schools;  already  counted  one-half. 

IV.  Ability  to  use  the  language  in  writing  as  a  medium  of 

communication 

*(a)  Dictation  (orthography,  etc.)  5         2]/i 

'(b)  Answers  to  questions  (form,  accuracy)  (see  III 

(a)  and  (b)  10       15 

(c)  Composition,  free  composition,  etc.,  showing 
knowledge  of  forms,  syntax,  idiom  (not  in 
Report,  estimated  value)  30       25       20 

Totals,    35       37  ]A   35 
Grand  Totals,   100     100     irx> 

*  Graded  at  certified  schools;  already  counted  one-half. 
4  Estimated  value.     Not  in  report. 

*  Estimated  at  one-half  of  the  total  credit. 

'  Already  counted  14  under  I,  since  the  answers  are  dependent  upon  the. 
understanding  of  the  text. 
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of  being  called  a  victory.  No  one,  least  of.  all  the  authors 
of  the  Report  0}  the  Committee  0}  Twelve,  could  have  any 
fault  to  find  with  this  relative  valuation  of  ultimate  aims; 
on  the  contrary,  if  I  have  read  their  Report  aright,  they 
welcome  any  scheme  of  examination  which  will  insure  better 
teaching  of  pronunciation  and  greater  familiarity  with  the 
language. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  analysis  of  possible  changes  in 
method,  the  "How?"  above-mentioned,  let  us  consider  the 
question  of  the  administration  of  this  credit  for  oral  work, 
which,  by  the  Report,  seems  to  be  wholly  a  matter  of  school 
certificate  in  certified  schools. 

II 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises,  is:  Why  should 
pupils  receive  credit  for  an  ability  which  the  teacher  pos- 
sesses? Would  it  not  be  just  as  logical  to  give  the  pupils, 
by  certificate,  credit  for  grammatical  knowledge  for  the 
same  reason?  An  ardent  advocate  of  the  plan  in  New  York 
City,  to  whom  I  put  this  question,  answered  it  to  his  own 
satisfaction  by  saying:  "Si  le  maitre  parle,  les  eleves 
parleront."  Yet  I  had  just  visited  this  teacher's  class  in 
advanced  French,  in  which  he  used  French  exclusively  and 
his  pupils  used  English. 

What  that  teacher  should  have  said  is,  that  if  the  teacher 
speaks  the  foreign  language  in  the  class-room,  the  pupils 
can  be  made  to  imitate  him  with  greater  or  less  accuracy 
and  fluency.  The  fallacy  lies  in  assuming  that  what  would 
be  true  in  case  the  pupils  heard  nothing  but  the  foreign 
language  ten  or  more  hours  a  day  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  under  conditions  where  it  would  be  their  only  means 
of  communication  with  others,  will  also  be  true  to  any 
large  extent  if  they  hear  it  in  the  class-room  for  forty 
minutes  a  day,  all  the  rest  of  the  time  speaking,  thinking 
and  hearing  nothing  but  English.  The  analogy  holds  only 
to  a  very  slight  extent,  pupils  being  able,  under  the  latter 
conditions,  to  speak  (in  any  real  sense)  only  what  has  been 
made  automatic  thru  use.  And  how  much  can  that  ever 
amount  to?     Certainly  not  more  than  the  percentage  to 
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which  our  tabular  analysis  reduced  it,  in  comparison  with 
the  other  attainments.8 

The  real  answer  to  my  question  above  is  that  a  teacher 
who  does  not  speak  a  foreign  language  can  not  possibly 
impart  what  he  himself  does  not  possess.  The  converse, 
however,  namely,  that  he  can  teach  what  he  does  know, 
is  not  necessarily  true.  The  Resolution  of  the  State  Exam- 
inations Board  calls,  therefore,  for  a  certification  of  teachers 
on  the  triple  basis  of  (1)  excellence  of  pronunciation,  (2) 
reasonable  facility  in  the  oral  use  of  the  language  taught, 
and  (3)  skill  (evidently  in  producing  the  results  desired). 
The  State  Department  would,  therefore,  thru  its  Inspector 
in  Modern  Languages,  refuse  to  certify  schools,  or,  having 
certified  them  temporarily,  refuse  to  make  such  certification 
permanent,  in  case  the  teachers,  however  well  they  meet 
the  first  two  requirements,  should  prove  conspicuously 
lacking  in  the  ability  to  attain  results. 

Even  so,  everything  is  relative;  no  two  teachers  possess 
the  same  degree  of  skill,  of  excellence  of  pronunciation,  or 
of  fluency  and  accuracy  in  the  oral  use  of  a  foreign  language. 
Besides,  this  Resolution  calls  for  a  certification  by  schools, 
not  by  teachers.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that 
there  are  only  two  or  three  teachers  in  a  large  modern 
language  department  who  fulfil  all  the  requirements  above- 
mentioned,  the  rest  being  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  them. 
I  have  particularly  in  mind  one  school  where  the  head 
teacher  in  French  is  admirable  in  every  respect,  but  his 
assistant  teacher  mispronounced,  in  the  class  which  I 
visited,  every  word  of  the  vocabulary  which  she  was  giving 
out  for  the  next  lesson.  What  results  would  the  finest 
teacher  in  the  world  be  able  to  attain  with  that  class,  after 
bad  habits  of  pronunciation  had  become,  so  to  speak, 
second  nature? 

'  One  is,  to  say  the  least,  mildly  surprized  to  find  a  noted  university 
professor,  who,  if  anyone,  ought  to  know  better,  falling  into  the  above  fallacy. 
Cf.  School  review,  1910,  article  by  Professor  J.  J.  Findlay,  University  of 
Manchester,  England.  The  author  naively  compares  the  learning  of  a  foreign 
language  in  school  with  the  learning  of  English  by  the  children  of  our  im- 
migrant population.  Contrast  that  with  what  Professor  Calvin  Thomas 
says,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 
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It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  intent  of  the  Resolution 
that  the  State  Department,  thru  its  Inspector,  should 
strike  an  average  for  each  school  in  the  measurement  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  so  that,  for  example, 
with  a  greater  or  less  admixture  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
teachers,  schools  would  be  rated  as  entitled  to  claim  60 
per  cent,  70  per  cent,  80  per  cent,  90  per  cent,  or  100  per  cent 
of  the  maximum  credit  assigned  to  the  oral  work.  There 
is  a  difficulty  in  this,  however;  for  pupils  vary  in  linguistic 
aptitude  as  widely  as  do  teachers,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  pupil,  or  some  pupils,  in  a  school  rated  60  per  cent, 
may  do  as  well  in  the  oral  work  as  a  pupil,  or  some  pupils, 
in  a  school  rated  100  per  cent.  It  would  seem  wise,  there- 
fore, to  adopt  some  other  means  of  control.  One  of  the 
best  means  is  the  written  examination ;  it  can  be  so  couched 
as  to  test  (1)  the  pupil's  comprehension  of  a  passage  in  the 
foreign  language  without  translation,  and  (2)  his  ability 
to  express  himself  in  simpler  language  without  traces  of 
the  translation-habit.  But  that,  while  good,  is  not  sufficient; 
there  is  no  absolute  correspondence  between  oral  work  and 
written  work.  Here  frequent  and  careful  inspection  of 
classes  and  tabulation  of  data  obtained  from  the  written 
examination  will  have  to  supplement  each  other  and  act 
as  mutual  correctives. 

Ill 

Having  shown  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  our  modern 
language  courses  is  not  essentially  effected  by  the  innova- 
tions which  we  have  been  considering,  there  remains  to  be 
determined  whether  the  method  of  instruction  is  also  un- 
affected, and  if  not,  to  what  extent  and  why. 

On  no  subject  of  the  curriculum  has  so  much  been  written 
about  method,  as  on  the  subject  of  modern  language  instruc- 
tion. Neglecting  what  may  be  called  devices  and  keeping 
strictly  to  the  question  of  method,  I  should  say  that  the 
main  struggle  is  between  the  use  of  the  deductive,  or  tradi- 
tional Latin  method,  and  the  inductive  or  "Reform" 
method,  "made  in  Germany."  That  is  evident  from  the 
sub-title  of  Victor's  famous  pamphlet  (Der  Sprachunterricht 
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muss  umkehren),  and  from  one  of  the  common  names  of 
the  '"reform"  or  "direct"  method  (analytisch-synthetisch) . 
This  method  really  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
before  it  is  studied,  and  has  remarkable  similarities  with  the 
old  "natural"  method.  The  vital  question,  then,  is:  Shall 
this  method  be  adopted  in  our  schools,  in  whole  or  in  part? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  this  question  depends 
absolutely  upon  an  identity  or  similarity  of  aims,  needs 
and  conditions  in  America  and  in  the  Fatherland.  To 
argue  otherwise  would  be  analogous  to  arguing  for  the  intro- 
duction of  universal  military  service  in  the  United  States, 
because,  forsooth,  Germany  possesses  it. 

But  even  in  Germany  and  in  continental  Europe  the  new 
method  is  not  yet  firmly  established  on  its  throne.  Three 
recent  utterances,  representing  a  similar  or  identical  feeling, 
in  three  great  nations,  concerning  the  educational  values 
of  the  ancient  languages  as  taught  and  the  modern  languages 
as  taught  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

The  first  of  these  utterances  is  the  testimony  of  the  French 
Minister  of  Education  to  the  inestimable,  indispensable  and 
incomparable  value  of  Latin  to  all  that  constitutes  French 
genius — in  its  lucidity,  scope  and  elegance." 

The  second  is  the  voicing,  by  Mr.  William  Learned,  of  an 
opinion  frequently  heard  in  Germany,  and  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  the  Zeitschrijt  jiir  franzosischen  und  englischen 
Unterrickt  ( — that  wholesome  corrective  to  Die  neueren 
Sprachen),  namely:  "It  is  still  a  matter  of  frequent  and 
vigorous  discussion  whether  the  Oberrealschule,  with  its 
basis  of  modern  languages  taught  after  this  fashion,  is 
after  all,  a  reasonable  substitute  for  the  Gymnasium,  with 
its  more  pronounced  analytical10  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  a  feeling  is  exprest  among  some  of  the  modern  language 


'  Cf.  Educational  Review,  March,  191 1:  The  I'Mucational  System  of 
France,  by  Henry  A.  Perkins.     Also  School  Review,  June,  19 12. 

,0  The  term  is  here  applied  to  the  language  material,  with  the  same  meaning 
as  synthetic  or  deductive  when  applied  to  method.  Cf.  Methods  of  teaching 
modern  languages:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  p.  101.       s 
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teachers  that  a  return  to  the  old  system  or  a  modification 
of  it  may  not  be  far  distant."11 

The  third  is  nearer  in  time,  place  and  interest  to  us;  it 
is  the  signed  statement  of  a  very  large  number  of  professors 
in  Cornell  University,  from  all  departments  of  learning, 
that  they  prefer  students  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
a  classical  education  (Latin  and  Greek)  to  those  who  have 
elected,  in  their  preparatory  school,  French  and  German, 
or  any  other  subjects,  in  place  of  Latin  and  Greek.12 

Need  I  remind  my  American  colleagues  in  secondary 
schools,  who  may  wish  to  introduce  the  reform  method 
bodily,  of  the  Italian  proverb :  Chi  va  piano,  va  sano? 

The  reform  method  in  modern  language  instruction  was 
not  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve  (altho  it 
does  justice  to  it,  especially  in  its  attention  to  pronunciation) 
because  its  use  in  our  schools  would  necessitate  the  post- 
ponement of  the  reading  of  real  literature  beyond  the 
secondary  period  and  thus  make  impossible  for  ninety 
per  cent  of  our  pupils  the  attainment  of  the  fundamental 
aim  of  the  instruction,  leaving  them,  as  Professor  Hewett 
exprest  it,13  "The  proud  possessors  of  a  few  sentences  but 
without  any  literary  knowledge." 

To  answer  this  objection  and  obviate  this  difficulty  some 
of  the  American  "reformers"  have  proposed  a  compression 
(not  a  synthesis)  of  the  reform  method  and  the  reading 
method,  the  "speaking"  to  be  a  longer  or  shorter  course 
introductory  to  the  reading.14  The  attitude  of  the  author 
in  question  and  his  critical  acumen  are  evident  in  the  in- 
troductory paragraphs  (or  should  I  say  Sentemenf).  They 
are  as  follows : 

"Language  comes  from  lingua  (tongue),  hence  language 
is  primarily  a  form  of  speech." 

11  Cf.  Educational  Review,  April,  1911:  Account  of  an  Exchange  Pro- 
fessorship in  a  German  Gymnasium. 

'- Cf.  Educational  Review,  June,   191 1,  p.   106. 

,!  Cf.  Methods  of  teaching  modern  languages,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 

"  Cf.  Monaishefte  fur  dentschc  Sprache  umi  Padagogik,  1910,  p.  39:  "What 
prominence  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  work  in  speaking  the  foreign  languages." 
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"Sprache  comes  from  sprechen,  und  eine  Sprache  ist  da, 
um  gesprochen  zu  werden." 

"Written  language  is  merely  an  epitome  of  spoken  lan- 
guage.    The  kennen  must  be  preceded  by  the  konnen." 

"In  other  words,  speaking  is  not  an  end,  but  rather  a 
means  to  an  end." 

To  these  sophistical  apothegms  one  can  only  reply : 
Danke  fur  die  Belehrung,  but  I  can't  follow  you;  what  form 
of  the  syllogism  is  it? 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  author  had  in  mind  the  com- 
pression into  our  short  courses  of  the  propaedeutical  part  of 
the  reform  method  and  the  reading  of  literature.  Right 
here  lies,  to  my  mind,  the  chief  danger  to  the  cause  of  modern 
language  instruction  in  America,  as  long  as  such  instruction 
is  not  begun  before  the  secondary  period.  In  Germany 
this  plan  could  be  expected  to  work  very  well,  because  the 
language  is  begun  early  enough  and  continued  long  enough 
to  enable  the  pupils  to  get  a  fair  mastery  of  the  Umgangs- 
sprache  before  taking  up  the  study  of  the  literature.  Our 
courses,  however,  are  not  long  enough  for  that,  and  they 
will  not  be  of  sufficient  length  until  the  foreign  languages 
shall  dip  down  two  or  three  years  into  the  grades.  If  we, 
therefore,  under  present  conditions,  try  to  attain  these  two 
aims,  we  shall  be  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  tries  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  and  misses  both,  or  of  him  who 
tries  to  occupy  two  chairs  and  sits  down  hard  between  them. 

I  doubt  whether  many  high  school  teachers  of  the  State 
really  know  what  they  are  talking  about  in  all  this  fuss 
about  the  direct  method.  It  has  become  a  word  to  conjure 
with — an  "open  Sesame"  to  all  the  treasures  of  the  foreign 
language  and  literature.  They  speak  of  it  with  a  respect 
verging  on  reverence.  They  will  tell  you  that  they  are 
using  it  in  their  classes,  perhaps  that  they  introduced  it 
into  their  school,  or  that  they  were  pioneers  in  its  American 
exploitation.  They  recount  before  their  admiring  fellow- 
teachers  how  they  teach  from  pictures  the  life  of  St.  Hier- 
onymus15  or  draw  a  moral  lesson  from  the  picture  of  the 

,s  This  was  actually  proposed  recently  before  a  large  body  of  modern 
language  teachers. 
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martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  or  teach  the  Umgangssprache 
by  pantomime,  etc.,  etc.  In  one  class  I  found  a  lot  of  over- 
grown boys  and  girls  engaged,  under  expert  direction,  in 
the  highly  practical  and  educational  diversion  of  counting 
their  fingers  in  German,  after  having  discovered  and  formu- 
lated, by  the  inductive  method,  the  reasons  for  their  names 
and  the  laws  governing  their  relative  positions;  and  it 
didn't  even  have  the  justification  of  being  a  Mother  Goose 
rhyme : 

"Dies  ist  der  Daumen, 
Der  schiittclt  die  Pflaumen,"  etc. 

Granting  that  the  direct  method  accomplishes  all  that 
its  enthusiastic  advocates  claim  for  it  in  continental  Europe 
(and  that  is  not  by  any  means  proven)16  there  is  no  real 
analogy  between  modern  language  instruction  in  an  Oberreal- 
schule  or  in  the  Francfort  Musterschule,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  American  high  school  on  the  other,  either  (i)  in 
the  scholarship  and  pedagogic  technique  of  the  teachers, 
or  (2)  in  the  dimensions  of  the  courses,  or  (3)  in  the  character 
of  the  pupils  and  their  attitude  towards  their  work,  or  (4) 
in  the  actual  practical  and  educational  needs  of  the  pupils. 
While  the  burden  of  proof  would  naturally  rest  upon  those 
who  claim  the  existence  of  such  analogy,  I  shall  nevertheless 
give  here  some  references  and  arguments  to  refute  such 
claims.17 

18  Cf.  School  review,  February,  igii:  Visit  to  the  Francfort  Musterschule, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Goettsch. — After  stressing  the  purely  mechanical  feature 
of  endless  repetition  necessary  to  produce  automatic  reaction  in  speaking 
the  language,  the  author  states  that  the  pupils  who  finish  the  course  would 
become  good  conversationalists  "if  they  spent  a  year  in  France  or  England!" 
Cf.  also  Revue  universitaire ,  15  mai,  1910:  Rapport  sur  la  troisieme  colonie 
francaise  de  vacances  en  Allemagne  (1909)  par  M.  A.  Pinloche,  professeur 
au  Lyeee  Michelet,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted  (p.  429):  "Mais  je 
suis  bien  oblige  de  signaler  de  nouvcau  aux  families  et  a  nos  collegues  francais 
le  point  faiblc  de  la  plupart  de  nos  colonistes  (je  ne  parle  ici  que  des  jeunes 
gens) :  e'est  leur  preparation  insuffisante  en  allemand,  qui  rend  la  tache  de 
leurs  pro  esseurs  de  vacances  singuli^rement  difficile  et  ingrate,  et  en  meme 
temps  leur  sejour  moins  profitable  qu'il  pourrait  et  devrait  l'etre.  "Tous 
font  preuve"  nous  dit  M.  Hammelrat,  "d'un  manque  de  surete  regrettable 
dans  les  applications  pratique  de  la  grammaire  allemande  et  d'une  ignorance 
surprenante  du  vocabulaire  de  la  vie  quotidienne." 

17  Cf.  the  1911  Year-book  of  the  National  Education  Association.     "Liter- 
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Mr.  John  Franklin  Brown,  in  his  impressions  of  the  Ger- 
man system  of  training  teachers,18  after  emphasizing  the 
scope  and  thoroness  of  the  general  academic  and  university 
and  pedagogical  training  of  prospective  teachers,  voices 
his  conviction  that  scholarship  is  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  the  excellence  of  German  school;  and  he  drives 
home  his  point  by  illustrations  taken  from  the  equipment 
of  the  modern  language  teacher.  What  analogy  is  there 
between  such  a  preparation,  uniform  for  all  teachers,  and 
that  of  the  three  score  and  ten  odd  types  of  modern  language 
teachers  in  America,  from  the  selbst-importierter  Sprach- 
meister  who  failed  in  his  Staatsexamen  in  Germany,  to  the 
sweet  girl  graduate  who  "specialized"  in  French  in  college? 
— In  a  recent  examination  in  second  year  German  a  dozen 
odd  teachers  showed,  by  their  marking,  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  decline  "grosse  dunkle  Augen;"  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  reform  movement  in  this  State  criticised 
the  Department  for  selecting  a  passage  from  Immermann's 
Miinchhausen;  "it  should  have  been  taken  from  Der  Oberhoj, 
not  from  Miinchhausen,"  he  wrote,  altho  it  was  taken  from 
both! 

ary  appreciation  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages:  its  opportunities  and 
limitations,  with  special  reference  to  the  study  of  French,"  by  M.  Albert 
Leon  Guerard,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University: 
"We  should  recognize  that,  while  America  needs  at  least  as  much  foreign 
language  study  as  any  European  nation,  it  does  not  need  the  same  kind.  .  .  . 
There  a  practical  study  of  our  neighbors'  language,  as  it  is  spoken,  is  at  the 
same  time  almost  indispensable  and  comparatively  easy.  One  can  hardly 
move  from  one's  native  village  without  coming  across  some  international 
boundary.  Any  Parisian  teacher,  any  ambitious  young  clerk,  any  small 
business  man,  can  easily  spend  a  fortnight's  holiday  in  London:  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  seven  hours  and  five  dollars.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  America 
needs  the  influence  of  European  thought  and  culture  just  because  she  has  no 
immediate  neighbor  from  whom  she  has  much  to  learn.  Thus  isolated  from 
the  original  home  of  the  race,  America  would  run  a  great  risk  of  becoming 
provincial — for  a  province  may  be  as  large  as  a  continent.  Our  duty  as 
teachers  of  languages  and  literatures  is  to  open  as  direct  an  avenue  as  possible 
between  European  thought  and  the  American  public;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  Berlitz  French  is  the  straightcst  and  widest  avenue  that  could  thus  be 
opened.  My  contention  is  this.  ...  let  us  teach  French  mainly  for  reading 
purposes." 

"  Cf.  School  review,  1910. 
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What  analogy  is  there  between  a  course  of  six  or  nine 
years  and  one  of  two,  three,  or  four? 

What  analogy  is  there  between  the  type  of  pupil  in  Ger- 
many, for  whom  a  Fleissfehler  or  a  Betragensfehler  is  an 
acute  shame  and  disgrace,  and  the  type  of  pupil  in  America, 
who,  if  menaced  with  such  a  punishment,  would  most 
probably  cry  out  "in  meeting:"  "Make  it  fifty,  Professor!" 
— Or  between  a  school  system  where  all  economic  pressure 
tends  to  keep  a  boy  in  school,  where  success  or  failure  means 
success  or  failure  for  life,  honor  in  the  Fatherland  or  emigra- 
tion to  America!  and  one  where  all  economic  pressure 
tends  to  force  the  boy  out  of  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  sixteen?  Furthermore,  the  policy  in  the  Musterschule 
(and  doubtless  in  other  schools  in  Germany)  is  to  have  the 
same  modern  language  teacher  carry  a  class  all  the  way 
thru  the  course;1"  compare  that  with  our  classes,  which 
shrink  so  every  term  that  three  or  four  have  to  be  combined 
into  one.  In  a  large  New  York  City  high  school  there  are 
about  twelve  hundred  pupils  taking  German;  about  eight 
hundred  of  them  are  in  the  first  year  of  instruction! 

Finally,  the  European  boy  or  girl  begins  the  study  of 
a  modern  foreign  language  much  earlier  than  do  our  pupils, 
and  the  method  which  is  best  suited  psychologically,  not 
to  speak  of  other  reasons,  to  them,  is  not  by  any  means  best 
suited  to  our  pupils.  For  one  thing,  what  is  interesting 
and  amusing  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  is  apt  to  be  considered 
childish  and  geisttotend  at  twelve  or  fourteen. 

If  this  is  so,  and  who  will  deny  it?  what  question  can 
there  be  of  the  introduction  of  the  direct  method  into  our 
schools?     In  my  opinion,  none  whatever. 

What  change  in  method,  then,  does  the  Resolution  of  the 
State  Examinations  Board  contemplate? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
has  seen  much  of  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the 
schools  of  the  State.  The  usual  type  of  recitation  is  summed 
up  by  the  formula:  "Jack  read;  John  translate;  Mary  ex- 
plain the  syntax  of.  ... "     Very  often  the  foreign  language 

"  Cf.  School  review,  February,  191 1:  article  by  Mr.  Charles  Gocttsch. 
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is  not  even  read ;  and  if  it  is,  no  attention  is  paid  to  vowel- 
quantity,  accentuation,  intonation  and  expression,  proper 
grouping  of  words;  on  the  contrary,  the  reading  is  as  crude 
and  painful  as  pulling  teeth.  Very  frequently  the  teacher 
has  had  but  two  or  three  courses  in  grammar  and  trans- 
lation in  college  and  is  utterly  incompetent  to  do  more 
than  to  conduct  a  translation  exercise.  It  is  to  remedy 
such  glaring  defects  that  the  Resolution  was  past;  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  awaken  school  authorities  to  the  necessity 
of  getting  adequately  prepared  teachers  for  the  foreign 
languages  and  send  inadequately  prepared  teachers  scurry- 
ing to  summer  schools  and  to  Europe  to  perfect  themselves 
in  the  foreign  languages.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint 
no  legislation  of  the  State  Department  in  recent  years  is 
so  important  and  far-reaching  in  potential  results. 

The  hardest  thing  to  get  teachers  to  realise  is  this:  that 
no  extra  time  is  necessary  for  the  kind  of  work  contemplated 
by  the  changes  in  the  Syllabus.  Most  teachers  look  upon  the 
oral  work  as  something  on  the  side,  something  extraneous. 
They  think  of  the  German  language,  for  example,  as  com- 
posed of  air-tight  compartments :  pronunciation  and  read- 
ing is  one;  translation  is  another;  grammar,  another;  con- 
versation, another.  So  they  have  separate  days  for  these 
phases  of  work,  as  tho  they  were  unrelated.  They  compare 
the  oral  work  to  the  laboratory  work  in  the  sciences :  two 
periods  of  laboratory  work  equal  one  period  of  recitation 
on  the  textbook,  therefore  two  periods  of  conversation 
should  be  provided  by  lopping  off  from  the  other  work. 
The  result  is  that  the  pupil  fails  to  see  the  relation  between 
grammar,  reading,  conversation,  translation;  it  is  often  as 
tho  he  were  studying,  under  these  names,  unrelated  subjects. 

It  is  right  here  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Report  0}  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve  is  most  apparent:  the  reading  should  be 
the  center  of  the  instruction,  it  says;  and  this  truth  can  not 
too  often  be  driven  home  to  teachers.  Not  until  they  look 
upon  the  reading  (which  does  not  at  all  mean  of  necessity 
translation)  as  the  hub  of  the  modern  language  wheel,  on 
which  all  phases  of  linguistic  work  converge  like  the  actual 
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spokes  of  an  actual  wheel,  will  they  have  the  proper  perspec- 
tive in  their  teaching. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  scope  and  general  character  of  the 
reading  material  should  be  changed,  altho  the  first  reader 
may  well  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  German  reform  readers. 
I  believe  that  we  can  accomplish  just  as  much  in  the  future 
as  we  have  in  the  past,  and  in  addition  to  that,  I  believe 
that  we  can  make  a  lot  of  the  French  and  German  pass 
over  from  the  passive,  receptive  stage  into  the  active 
stage.  To  accomplish  this,  three  things  should  be  required 
of  pupils  in  the  preparation  of  every  reading-lesson:  (1) 
they  should  read  the  French  or  German  aloud;  (2)  they 
should  translate  it  into  English,  as  a  home-task;  (3)  they 
should  prepare  the  French  or  German  text  so  as  to  be  able 
to  answer  in  French  or  German  any  questions  in  French  or 
German  on  the  content  and  form  of  the  assigned  reading. 

To  make  the  conversation  center  in  and  revolve  about 
the  texts  read  has  three  great  advantages: 

First:  There  is  the  essential  element  of  reality  about 
such  conversation,  so  utterly  lacking  when  teachers  and 
pupils  try  to  converse  about  pictures  and  topics  for  which 
they  have  not  learned  an  adequate  vocabulary.  It  is  true 
that  special  books  have  been  written  for  this  purpose,  but 
they  are  generally  either  puerile  or  wooden  or  both. 

Second:  It  does  not  necessitate  the  cutting  down  of  the 
amount  or  general  character  of  the  reading,  as  some  teachers 
have  proposed,20  but  increases  the  amount  of  possible  read- 
ing, because  (a)  it  makes  pupils  learn  the  French  or  German 
in  addition  to  the  translation,  thus  gradually  doing  away 
with  a  lot  of  useless  thumbing  of  the  dictionary,  and  (b) 
by  taking  the  place  of  much  useless  class-room  translation 
it  saves  time  for  sight  reading  (which  should  not  be  confused 
with  sight-translation).  In  addition  it  does  away  with  the 
use  of  "ponies"  and  interlineation  of  books  with  English 
words,  because  the  pupil  must  show  (a)  by  his  reading, 
and  (b)  by  his  answers  in  the  foreign  language  that  he  under- 
stands what  he  has  prepared  at  home. 

20  Cf.  Article  by  W.  Betz,  School  review,  June,  191 1. 
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Third:  It  enables  the  teacher  who  is  not  "to  the  manner 
born"  to  conduct  every  reading  lesson  in  French  or  German, 
for  any  teacher  who  has  a  good  pronunciation  and  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  grammar  can  formulate  simple  questions 
on  the  form  and  content  of  the  reading  lesson.  If  need  be 
she  can  write  them  out  at  home  and  memorize  them.  Such 
a  teacher  is  likely  to  formulate  questions-with-a-purpose, 
rather  than  to  use  aimless  conversational  phrases  about 
trivial  things.  I  have  seen  excellent  recitations  conducted 
in  this  way,  with  a  lot  of  lebendige  Grammatik,  by  teachers 
who  had  no  real  independent  speaking-knowledge  of  the 
language  taught. 

The  psychological  and  logical  reasons  for  a  lot  of  oral  work 
such  as  is  here  proposed  are  not  far  to  seek.  Certain  things 
in  a  foreign  language  simply  have  to  be  learned  by  heart 
and  retained.  Association  from  all  sensoiy-motor  vantage 
points  is  more  effective  in  this  memorizing  and  retention 
than  from  one  alone.21  Some  sounds  will  necessarily  be 
associated  with  words;  let  them  be,  therefore,  the  correct 
ones.  That  means  very  thoro  drill  in  pronunciation  and 
practise  in  reading  aloud,  extending  over  the  entire  course. 

Literature,  especially  poetry,  loses  much  if  read  silently 
or  if  read  aloud  poorly;  there  can  be  no  real  appreciation 
of  French  or  German  poetry  except  thru  proper  oral  reading. 
That  is  just  why  foreigners  fail  to  appreciate  French  poetry, 
for  example. 

Grammar  is  always  more  or  less  meaningless  until  it  has 
been  exemplified  in  actual  use  so  often  that  the  correct 
usage  becomes  automatic.  This  intimate  relation  of  gram- 
mar and  reading  can  not  well  be  established  by  aimless 
conversation.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  value  chiefly 
oral  work  based  upon  the  reading-text. 

With  the  plan  of  work  here  proposed  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  one  whit  of  the  discipline  and  culture 
which  we  have  set  up  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  modern  language 

"  Cf.  School  review,  1909:  The  Phonetic  Method,  by  Professor  A.  Gideon 
(an  excellent  short  account,  showing  clearly  what  features  of  this  method 
are  of  value  in  our  practise,  and  why). 
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instruction;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  confident  that  we  shall 
better  attain  our  aim,  while,  in  addition,  we  shall  be  laying 
a  foundation  in  speaking  on  which  the  few,  who  may  con- 
tinue their  studies  abroad  or  in  our  colleges,  can  readily 
build.  Mr.  Learned,  to  quote  but  one  of  a  score  of  writers 
on  this  question,  testifies  to  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which 
a  speaking-knowledge  is  acquired  abroad,  if  one  be  pro- 
vided with  a  good  reading-knowledge.22 

William  Raleigh  Price 

Inspector  in  Modern  Languages 

New  York  State  Education  Department 
22  Cf.    Educational  Review,  April,  191 1 


VI 

SCHOOL  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  has  asked  me 
to  prepare  for  its  pages  a  statement  showing  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  improvements  in  the  public 
schools  of  Greater  New  York  since  the  consolidation  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  other  communities  in  1898. 
The  story  is  a  long  one.  When  reduced  to  the  limits  of 
a  magazine  article  it  must,  of  necessity,  partake  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  summary  of  events  than  of  an  historical 
narrative  in  which  discussion  and  description  are  inter- 
woven. To  understand  why  so  many  changes  in  adminis- 
tration and  in  school  work  were  required,  a  brief  statement 
of  the  conditions  that  existed  at  the  time  of  consolidation 
is  necessary. 

Conditions  at  the  time  oj  consolidation 

In  1898  there  were  united  in  The  City  of  New  York  the 
following  communities :  the  former  City  of  New  York, 
comprizing  what  is  now  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Borough  of  The  Bronx ;  the  former  City  of  Brooklyn 
which  is  coincident  with  Kings  County  and  is  now  known 
as  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn;  the  County  of  Queens  which  is 
now  the  Borough  of  Queens;  and  the  County  of  Richmond 
which  is  now  the  Borough  of  Richmond.  In  this  large 
and  populous  territory,  covering  about  320  square  miles, 
there  were  three  city  school  systems :  the  system  of  the 
former  City  of  New  York,  the  system  of  the  former  City  of 
Brooklyn,  and  the  system  of  the  former  Long  Island  City. 
In  addition  to  these  three  city  school  systems,  there  were 
thirty -five  school  districts  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  and 
twenty-nine  school  districts  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond, 
each  under  an  independent  school  board  or  board  of  trustees. 
The  courses  of  study,   the  requirements  for  entering   the 
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teaching  profession,  the  methods  of  appointing  teachers, 
were  practically  as  many  as  there  were  school  boards.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  was  to  unite  these  different  school 
organizations,  which  differed  materially  in  administrative 
system  and  in  academic  achievement,  into  one  harmonious 
school  system. 

The  plan  of  school  organization  embodied  in  the  Charter 
of  1897,  which  went  into  effect  in  1898,  was  not  conducive 
to  harmonious  union.  It  provided  for  a  borough  school 
board  in  each  borough,  which  had  entire  control  of  school 
organization,  appointment  of  teachers,  curriculum,  and 
textbooks,  each  for  its  own  borough.  Each  borough  school 
board  had  its  own  superintendent  of  schools  and  staff  of 
assistant  superintendents.  There  was  also  a  central  board 
of  education  of  nineteen  members,  composed  of  delegates 
from  each  of  the  borough  school  boards.  This  central 
board  of  education  had  authority  chiefly  over  the  physical 
side  of  the  work:  1,  the  distribution  of  the  school  funds 
provided  by  the  Charter  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries;  2,  the  recommendation  of  sites  to  the  city  authori- 
ties and  the  building  of  school  houses.  Its  only  educational 
functions  were  the  setting  up  of  minimum  qualifications, 
academic  and  professional,  for  teachers'  licenses  and  the 
appointment  of  a  city  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
superintendent  had  little  power.  He  was  authorized  to 
nominate  four  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  but 
he  was  required  to  make  his  nominations  from  a  list  prepared 
by  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission.  He  could 
visit  schools  and  report  on  their  condition,  but  he  was 
without  authority  to  institute  a  single  reform  or  correct 
a  single  abuse.  His  chief  duty  was  to  act  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  without  whose  license  no  teacher 
could  be  appointed  in  any  school.  This  Board  was  also 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  an  eligible  list  of  teachers 
for  each  borough.  Each  borough  school  board  was  per- 
mitted to  set  up  such  preliminary  qualifications,  academic 
and  professional,  for  teachers'  licenses  as  it  chose,  provided 
only   that   these   qualifications   were   not   less   than   those 
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adopted  by  the  central  board  of  education  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  city  superintendent. 

Each  borough  school  board  was  authorized  to  appoint 
teachers,  but  only  on  the  nomination  of  the  borough  board 
of  superintendents,  except  in  Brooklyn,  where  the  Charter 
permitted  the  old  method  to  continue,  of  appointment 
thru  a  local  committee  for  each  school. 

The  local  committee  system  of  appointing  teachers, 
which  was  a  relic  of  a  former  school  district  trustee  system, 
had  perpetuated  in  Brooklyn  many  administrative  evils. 
Its  continuance  under  the  Charter  of  1897  was  a  concession 
to  the  wishes  of  the  then  board  of  education  and  its  friends. 

The  plan  of  school  administration  described  above  led 
to  constant  confusion  and  misunderstanding  and  even 
litigation  between  the  central  authorities  and  the  borough 
authorities,  so  that  but  little  progress  was  made  in  the 
schools  between  1898  and  1902,  when  the  Charter  was 
modified  to  assume  its  present  form. 

The  administrative  system  in  1002 

The  Charter  of  1901,  which  went  into  effect  in  1902, 
provides  that  there  shall  be  one  board  of  education  con- 
sisting of  forty-six  members  for  the  entire  city.  The 
commission  which  framed  the  Charter  provided  for  a  board 
of  twenty-three  members.  The  number  was  increased  to 
forty-six  by  the  Legislature.  It  also  provides  that  there 
shall  be  a  board  of  superintendents  consisting  of  the  city 
superintendent  and  eight  associate  city  superintendents. 
The  four  borough  superintendents,  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
became  associate  city  superintendents,  and  four  assistant 
superintendents  were  raised  to  that  dignity.  The  other 
assistant  superintendents  became,  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
district  superintendents.  All  associate  and  district  super- 
intendents are  subject  to  assignment  to  duty  by  the  city 
superintendent. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  system  is  that,  while  the 
Board  of  Education  has  final  authority  in  all  matters  of 
educational  administration,   it  may  appoint  teachers  and 
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district  superintendents,  change  or  adopt  a  course  of  study 
or  a  textbook,  or  standardize  the  qualifications  for  teachers' 
licenses,  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
nominate  teachers  only  from  eligible  lists  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners.  These  nominations,  however,  must 
be  made  in  the  order  of  standing  on  such  lists,  except  that  for 
any  specific  position  any  one  of  the  three  persons  having 
the  highest  standings  on  the  appropriate  eligible  list,  may 
be  nominated.  Finally,  the  Board  of  Examiners  may 
grant  licenses  only  to  those  who  have  the  qualifications, 
academic  and  professional,  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents. The  City  Superintendent  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  and  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

I  shall  now  state  briefly  the  developments  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  city  since  1898. 

The  licensing  of  teachers 

In  1895  the  State  Legislature  past  a  law  which  had  been 
defeated  by  several  previous  legislatures  and  once  vetoed 
by  a  Governor,  known  as  Chapter  1031  of  the  Laws  of  1895. 
This  measure  provides  that  no  teacher  shall  be  licensed 
or  appointed  in  any  city  or  village  of  the  State  having  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  who  has  not  graduated  at  least 
from  a  high  school  course  of  three  years  and  a  course  of 
professional  training  of  one  year  of  at  least  thirty-eight 
weeks,  both  of  which  must  be  approved  by  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education.  It  also  provided,  however, 
that  it  should  not  go  into  effect  until  the  first  of  January, 
1897,  in  order  to  give  all  municipalities  time  to  prepare 
for  its  administration.  At  the  appointed  time  preparation 
to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  law  had  been  made  in  Brooklyn, 
where  the  high  schools,  two  in  number,  had  three-year 
courses  which  were  largely  attended,  and  four-year  courses 
which  were  slightly  attended,  and  where  the  Training  School 
for  Teachers  had  a  course  of  one  year.     In  no  other  borough, 
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however,  could  this  be  said  to  be  the  ease.  In  the  old 
City  of  New  York  practically  the  only  sources  for  the  supply 
of  teachers  were  the  Normal  College  for  women  and  the 
City  College  for  men.  The  Normal  College  had  a  course 
of  five  years  above  a  seven-year  course  in  the  elementary 
schools,  upon  the  completion  of  which  a  student  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  had  also  a  four-year 
course,  much  more  largely  attended,  which  included  three 
years  of  academic  work  and  one  year  of  professional  work, 
but  which  did  not  end  in  a  degree.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  after  investigation,  declined 
to  approve  these  courses  and  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
a  special  dispensation  from  him  in  order  to  supply  the 
schools  with  teachers.  The  aim  was  to  make  the  minimum 
course  of  preparation  for  a  teacher  four  years  of  high  school 
work  and  two  years  of  professional  training.  This  aim  has 
been  realized.  The  first  step  was  to  establish  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan  a  training  school  for  teachers  with  a 
course  of  two  years.  At  first  this  institution  was  very 
slimly  attended,  because  young  women  could  enter  the 
Normal  College  direct  from  the  elementary  schools  and 
come  out  as  full-fledged  teachers  in  four  years,  including 
both  professional  and  academic  work.  Gradually,  however, 
the  training  school  gained  ground,  particularly  after  the 
competitive  or  merit  system  of  appointment  was  introduced. 
Then  the  course  in  the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers 
was  increased  from  one  year  to  two  years,  while  the  Normal 
College  established  a  three  years'  course,  and  recently  a 
four  years'  course,  academic  and  professional,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  above  a  four  years'  high 
school  course,  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
established  a  four  years'  college  course  above  a  three 
years'  high  school  course.  The  only  exception  now  to  the 
rule  requiring  at  least  four  years  of  academic  work  and  two 
years  of  professional  work  is  in  the  case  of  teachers  who  have 
had  five  years  of  experience  elsewhere  and  who  pass  an 
academic  as  well  as  a  professional  examination. 
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Appointment  of  teachers   ■ 

One  of  the  chief  troubles  under  the  first  Charter,  1898 
to  1902,  was  that  the  borough  school  board  of  Brooklyn 
appointed  teachers  on  the  nomination  of  a  local  committee 
for  each  school,  whereas  in  the  other  boroughs  nomination 
by  the  borough  board  of  superintendents  was  required. 
Another  difficulty  was  that  in  any  borough  a  teacher  might 
be  nominated  at  the  will  of  the  nominating  authority  from 
any  part  of  the  list.  The  only  exception  to  this  was  a  local 
regulation  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx, 
which  required  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  order  of 
standing  from  the  eligible  list  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners.  Under  the  Charter  of  1901  the  practise  was 
made  uniform  in  all  boroughs;  namely,  nomination  in  order 
of  standing  on  eligible  lists  by  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents and  appointment  after  such  nomination  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

As  far  as  the  initial  appointment  of  grade  teachers  and  of 
principals  in  elementary  schools  is  concerned,  as  well  as 
of  high  school  teachers,  the  competitive  or  merit  plan  of 
appointment  has  worked  well.  It  has  absolutely  eliminated 
political,  social,  and  religious  considerations  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers.  It  has  had,  however,  only  a  partial 
success  in  determining  the  promotion  of  teachers  to  higher 
schedules  of  salary.  This  difficulty  has  arisen,  however, 
not  from  any  inherent  defects  in  the  plan,  but  because  it 
has  been  necessary  to  recognize  the  legal  rights  of  the  holders 
of  certain  licenses  granted  prior  to  consolidation,  which, 
it  has  been  held,  exempted  them  from  competitive  examina- 
tion. This  difficulty  will  probably  not  be  finally  eliminated 
without  the  aid  of  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  claimed  in  all  sincerity  that  the  competitive  plan  of 
selecting  teachers  has  led  to  more  caieful  preparation  on 
the  part  of  those  seeking  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching, 
has  eliminated  "pull"  from  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
has  induced  many  excellent  teachers  to  come  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  New  York,  and  has  led  to  greater 
independence  of  thought  and  action  on  the  part  of  teachers 
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as  they  have  gradually  come  to  feel  emancipated   from  de- 
pendence upon  the  favor  either  of  politicians  or  of  churches. 

Salaries  of  teachers 

Under  the  borough  system  of  school  administration  the 
disparity  in  teachers'  salaries  that  existed  in  the  various 
school  organizations  prior  to  consolidation,  continued. 
A  bill  past  by  the  Legislature  in  1899  to  remedy  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  known  as  the  Ahem  Law,  which  simply 
prescribed  that  after  ten  years  of  service  a  teacher  should 
not  receive  less  than  a  certain  sum,  altogether  failed  of  the 
effect  it  was  intended  to  have.  The  appropriations  made 
by  the  local  authorities  for  teachers'  salaries  were  so  meagre 
that  it  was  found  necessary  in  some  cases  to  reduce  the 
very  small  salaries  paid  to  teachers  of  less  than  ten  years, 
experience  in  order  to  give  to  those  who  had  ten  years, 
experience  or  more,  the  salaries  prescribed  by  law.  To 
meet  this  condition  of  affairs  which  was  demoralizing  to 
the  entire  system,  the  City  Superintendent  originated  the 
plan  afterwards  embodied  in  what  is  known  as  the  Davis 
Law,  past  in  1900,  which  required  that  the  General  School 
Fund — that  from  which  teachers'  salaries  are  paid — should 
not  be  less  than  the  amount  derived  from  a  tax  of  four 
mills  on  every  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  schedules 
embodied  in  the  Davis  Law  and  some  of  its  provisions  were, 
it  is  now  generally  conceded,  unwise,  but  it  provided  a 
system  so  much  better  than  that  which  had  previously 
prevailed,  that  its  effect  was  for  the  time  being  most  salu- 
tary. 

The  great  defect  of  this  measure  was  that  it  provided 
salaries  for  women  altogether  too  low,  tho  a  considerable 
advance  on  those  previously  paid  and  higher  than  those 
paid  in  any  other  city  in  the  world,  as  compared  with  the 
salaries  paid  to  men.  This  condition  naturally  led  after 
four  or  five  years  to  an  agitation  on  the  part  of  women  for 
the  equalization  of  their  salaries  with  those  paid  to  men. 
This  agitation  was  so  skilfully  and  energetically  conducted, 
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while  it  obtained  the  support  of  so  many  powerful  elements 
in  the  community,  that  a  majority  in  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion finally  felt  constrained  to  propose  a  means  of  equaliza- 
tion. The  plan  adopted  provided  for  the  lowering  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  men  teachers  in  elementary  schools  and  the 
raising  of  the  salaries  paid  to  women  teachers  to  that  level, 
while  the  salaries  of  both  men  and  women  in  high  schools 
were  equalized  on  a  basis  higher  than  that  formerly  paid 
to  either.  This  plan  was  legalized  by  the  Legislature  in 
191 1.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  speak  definitely  of  its  effects. 
There  is  already,  however,  good  ground  for  the  belief  that 
it  will  result  in  the  gradual  elimination  of  men  teachers 
from  the  grades,  a  consummation  which  can  not  be  re- 
garded without  deep  regret  by  all  friends  of  the  schools. 

Assignment  0}  district  superintendents 

One  of  the  first  things  it  was  necessary  to  do  in  1902 
was  to  assign  the  associate  and  district  superintendents 
to  duty.  The  Chartei  provides  that  one  district  superin- 
tendent shall  be  assigned  to  the  supervision  of  schools  in 
every  two  of  the  forty-six  school  districts.  Of  the  twenty- 
six  district  superintendents,  twenty-three  were  assigned 
each  to  the  supervision  of  two  districts.  One  was  assigned 
to  the  supervision  of  evening  schools ;  another  to  the  super- 
vision of  vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  and  recreation 
centers;  and  a  third  to  assist  in  the  supervision  of  high 
schools.  This  method  of  assignment  still  continues  with 
regard  to  district  superintendents.  In  my  judgment  the 
supervisory  force  is  not  at  present  sufficiently  large.  It 
has  not  been  increased  since  1902,  tho  the  school  register 
has  increased  from  496,999  in  September,  1902,  to  about 
731,000  in  September,  191 2,  or  forty-eight  per  cent.  Further- 
more, the  work  of  the  district  superintendents  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  placing  upon  them  the  supervision 
of  the  attendance  officers  and  the  conduct  of  all  trials 
under  the  Compulsory  Education  Law,  either  preliminary 
or  final,  when  parents  are  summoned  for  the  absence  or 
illegal  employment  or  for  the  bad  conduct  of  their  children. 
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I  believe  that  we  greatly  need  in  New  York  some  first-class 
women  who  would  take  general  supervisory  charge  of  all 
the  work  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  school  life. 

The  general  plan  of  supervision  is  that  the  district  super- 
intendent shall  attend  to  all  matters  requiring  supervision 
in  his  two  districts,  shall  direct  the  attendance  officers 
assigned  to  those  districts  and  shall,  subject  always  to  the 
advice  of  the  directors  of  special  branches,  have  as  his 
aids  in  supervision,  special  teachers  of  sewing,  cooking, 
physical  training,  drawing,  shopwork,  and  music. 

Assignment  0}  associate  superintendents 

The  assignment  to  duty  of  the  eight  associate  superin- 
tendents is  left  by  the  Charter  in  the  hands  of  the  City 
Superintendent,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Board  of  Education  may  see  fit  to  enact.  The  Board 
of  Education  has  not  enacted  any  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  City  Superintendent,  however,  in  1902,  assigned 
one  associate  superintendent  to  the  supervision  of  high 
schools.  He  then  divided  the  city  into  seven  divisions, 
each  division  comprizing  four  or  more  districts.  Over 
each  division  he  placed  an  associate  superintendent  whose 
duty  it  is  to  confer  with  the  district  superintendents  in  the 
division,  to  unify  the  work  as  far  as  possible  and  to  repre- 
sent the  needs  of  the  division  in  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents, particularly  as  to  consolidation  of  classes,  creation 
of  new  classes,  the  organization  of  schools,  the  procuring 
of  sites  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  the  assignment 
of  teachers  to  work.  This  plan  was  devised  in  1902  because 
of  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  school  organizations 
in  the  different  sections  of  Greater  New  York.  It  has 
worked  well  and  has  measurably  accomplished  its  objects. 
It  has  recently  been  changed  so  that  each  associate  super- 
intendent is  required  to  specialize  in  some  particular  kind 
of  work  thruout  the  entire  city. 

Development  of  high  schools 
High  schools  were  first  established  in  the  old  City  of  New 
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York  (if  the  City  College  and  the  Normal  College,  which 
are  not  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, are  left  out  of  consideration)  in  1897.  As  far  as  the 
curriculum  of  these  schools  is  concerned,  it  was  practically 
only  a  three-year  course  as  it  was  designed  to  make  them, 
at  least  at  first,  merely  feeders  to  the  Normal  College  and 
the  City  College.  In  Brooklyn  there  were  three  high  schools 
with  academic  courses  which  were  quite  different  in  many 
respects,  and  one  manual  training  high  school.  In  the 
borough  of  Richmond  there  were  three  small  high  school 
departments.  In  the  borough  of  Queens  there  was  one 
small  high  school  with  a  four-year  course,  and  seven  or 
eight  high  school  departments  in  elementary  schools  with 
courses  ranging  from  two  years  to  four  years. 

The  first  work  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents, with  the  assistance  of  the  principals  and  teachers  of 
the  high  schools,  was  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion a  uniform  academic  course  of  four  years  for  all  of  these 
high  schools.  The  academic  or  general  course  followed 
today  is  practically  that  adopted  in  1902.  It  was  found, 
however,  even  when  this  uniform  course  was  put  into  effect, 
that  there  was  great  disparity  in  the  results  obtained  in 
the  various  schools,  partly  due  to  the  traditions  of  the 
schools  themselves,  partly  due  to  different  standards  adopted 
by  principals  and  teachers,  and  partly  due  to  divergent 
attainments  of  pupils  entering  from  the  elementary  schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  In  order  to  standardize  the 
work,  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  in  1904,  instituted 
a  uniform  examination  for  graduation  from  high  schools. 
In  brief,  the  method  of  conducting  this  examination  was 
as  follows :  the  City  Superintendent  requested  the  principals 
and  teachers  of  each  high  school  to  submit  question  papers 
in  each  subject  covering  the  work  done  in  each  school. 
From  these  questions  he  had  a  question  paper  prepared 
in  each  subject  by  someone  supposed  to  be  an  expert  in 
that  subject.  The  high  school  students  wrote  on  these 
papers  at  the  same  hour  and  day  thruout  all  the  high  schools. 
All  of  the  answer  papers  were  transmitted  to  one  place 
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where  they  were  marked  by  committees  of  teachers,  acting 
each  committee  under  the  direction  of  its  chairman,  and 
all  committees  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent 
specially  assigned  to  that  work.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
examination  did  conspicuously  good  service  in  the  high 
schools.  About  five  years  ago,  however,  we  felt  constrained 
to  relinquish  this  examination  and  substitute  for  it  an 
examination  given  by  the  State  Examinations  Board  in 
which  New  York  City  is  largely  represented,  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education.  This 
examination  is  uniform  thruout  the  high  schools  of  the 
State.  The  reason  we  substituted  the  State  examination 
for  our  own  was  that  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  past  an  ordinance  declaring  that  no 
high  school  which  did  not  take  the  examinations  of  the 
State  Examinations  Board  should  participate  in  the  State 
High  School  Fund.  As  we  could  not  afford  to  lose  our 
part  of  this  fund,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  State  examina- 
tions. There  has  been  some  complaint  from  the  principals 
and  teachers  of  the  high  schools  that  the  character  of  the 
State  Examinations  Board's  examination  papers,  particu- 
larly in  mathematics  and  modern  languages,  has  lowered 
the  standard  of  teaching  in  these  and  some  other  subjects 
in  our  schools.  Representations  made,  however,  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  have  led  to  a  change  in 
the  method  of  preparing  these  papers,  which  we  trust 
will  produce  better  results. 

The  next  step  in  high  school  development  was  to  secure 
suitable  buildings  for  our  high  schools.  The  high  school 
buildings  that  have  been  erected  since  1898,  and  chiefly 
since  1902,  are,  I  think,  a  credit  to  our  city  and  country. 

The  third  step  in  the  development  of  high  schools  was  the 
diversification  of  their  work.  In  1898  the  only  divergence 
from  the  old  academic  type  of  high  school  was  the  Manual 
Training  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  which  was  then  only 
partially  developed,  and  some  sporadic  courses  in  book- 
keeping and  stenography  and  typewriting  in  the  other 
Brooklyn  schools.     In  carrying  out  this  work  the  Manual 
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Training  High  School  of  Brooklyn  has  been  developed  to 
its  present  condition;  the  Stuyvesant  High  School,  a  manual 
training  high  school  for  boys,  was  established  in  Manhattan ; 
the  Bryant  High  School  with  academic,  manual  training, 
and  technical  departments,  was  organized  in  Queens,  and 
technical  courses  for  girls  (commercial  work,  stenography 
and  typewriting,  dress-making,  and  domestic  science, 
library  economy,  and  design)  were  established  in  the  Wash- 
ington Irving  High  School,  Manhattan. 

The  most  conspicuously  successful  effort  at  diversifica- 
tion in  high  school  work  was  made,  however,  in  the  two 
commercial  high  schools,  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Commercial  High  School  in  Brooklyn. 
In  these  schools  every  subject  is  taught,  whether  it  be 
English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  or  science,  as 
well  as  the  more  purely  commercial  subjects,  such  as  book- 
keeping, office  practise,  commercial  law,  economics,  and 
stenography  and  typewriting,  from  the  commercial  point 
of  view.  In  other  words,  every  subject  is  so  taught  as 
to  prepare  the  student  to  enter  successfully  upon  a  com- 
mercial career. 

One  of  the  questions  which  is  leading  to  considerable 
discussion  at  present  is  whether  each  high  school,  when 
organized,  shall  be  a  high  school  adapted  to  some  one  phase 
of  high  school  work — the  academic  phase,  the  manual 
training  phase,  or  the  commercial  phase — or  whether  each 
new  high  school  shall  contain  all  three  departments.  On 
the  ground  of  economy,  as  well  as  of  efficiency,  the  results 
obtained  in  this  city  point  clearly  to  the  greater  efficiency 
of  the  specialized  high  school. 

The  number  of  high  school  students  increased  from  9,432 
in  September,   1898,  to  about  49,000  in  September,   1912. 

Admission  of  pupils  to  high  school 

Prior  to  1902  pupils  had  graduated  from  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  and  been  admitted  to 
the  high  schools  on  a  uniform  examination  conducted  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools.     In  all  of  the  other  boroughs 
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pupils  were  admitted  upon  the  certificate  of  the  principal 
of  the  elementary  school  without  any  examination.  It 
was  deemed  unwise  to  impose  upon  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  other  boroughs  such  an  examination  as  had  formerly 
been  given  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  found  that  many  pupils  were  sent  to  the  high  schools 
in  all  the  other  boroughs  who  were  entirely  unfitted  for 
high  school  work.  In  order  to  standardize  the  work  of 
the  elementary  schools  and  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  sending  of  unfit  pupils  to  the  high  schools, 
it  was  decided  to  ask  the  elementary  school  principals  to 
give  a  certificate  to  each  elementary  school  graduate, 
stating  his  proficiency  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  the  elemen- 
tary curriculum.  This  plan  has  measurably  achieved  the 
object  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Organization  of  elementary  schools 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  was  the  unification  of  the  work 
in  elementary  schools.  The  elementary  schools  of  the  old 
City  of  New  York  (boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx) 
had  a  curriculum  of  seven  years;  Brooklyn  had  a  curriculum 
of  seven  and  one-half  years;  Queens  and  Richmond  had 
a  curriculum  of  eight  years.  It  was  decided  after  much 
discussion  to  make  a  uniform  curriculum  of  eight  years. 
The  extension  of  the  elementary  school  course  from  seven 
to  eight  years  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx 
was  attended  with  great  difficulty  but  was  finally  achieved. 

In  1904  at  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  held  at 
St.  Louis,  in  connection  with  the  World's  Fair,  I  presented 
a  paper  in  which  I  urged  that  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  country  be  organized  with  a  six-year  course  of  study 
and  the  high  schools  with  a  six-year  course  of  study,  in- 
stead of  the  present  organization  of  an  eight-year  course 
of  study  for  elementary  schools  and  a  four-year  course 
for  high  schools.  As  a  beginning  I  urged  that  wherever 
possible  the  pupils  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary 
course  should   be  consolidated   in  separate  buildings  and 
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taught  by  the  departmental  system.  As  a  direct  result 
of  this  advocacy,  three  such  schools  have  been  organized 
in  this  city.  The  organization  of  these  three  schools 
represents,  however,  only  a  small  part  of  this  kind  of  work. 
In  many  of  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city  the  upper  grades 
of  the  schools  have  been  consolidated  in  one  building, 
tho  part  of  that  building  is  still  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
first  six  years. 

In  1902  it  was  found  that  the  majority  of  the  large 
buildings  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  and  a  few  buildings 
in  the  borough  of  The  Bronx  were  occupied  by  three  sepa- 
rate school  organizations  with  three  principals,  each  having 
independent  jurisdiction — a  boys'  grammar  school,  a  girls' 
grammar  school,  and  a  primary  school.  Since  that  time 
the  policy  has  steadily  been  carried  out  of  consolidating 
all  separate  school  organizations  in  one  building  into  one 
school  under  one  head.  In  case  the  school  is  very  large 
the  principal  is  given  one,  two,  or  three  supervisory  as- 
sistants, in  accordance  with  the  number  of  classes.  This 
policy,  which  makes,  I  believe,  both  for  economy  and  for 
efficiency,  has  not  yet  been  completed  but  much  has  been 
done.  In  no  building  are  there  more  than  two  elementary 
school  organizations  at  present,  and  I  trust  that  within  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  except  in  a  very  few  very  large 
buildings,  there  will  be  no  building  that  will  contain  more 
than  one  school. 

The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools 

In  1902  the  Board  of  Superintendents  recommended 
to  the  Board  of  Education  a  course  of  study  of  eight  years 
for  elementary  schools.  While  several  changes  have  since 
been  made  the  underlying  principles  that  guided  the  forma- 
tion of  that  course  have  been  retained.  These  are,  in  brief, 
the  predominance  of  the  study  of  English — a  most  necessary 
provision  in  a  city  whose  population  is  so  largely  foreign; 
the  inculcation  of  a  love  of  good  literature;  the  elimination 
of  unnecessary  details  from  the  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
geography,    and   technical   grammar;   the   requirement   of 
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hand  work  (in  addition  to  drawing)  in  all  grades — construct- 
ive work  of  many  kinds  for  the  younger  children,  and 
sewing  and  cooking  for  girls  and  carpenter  work  for  boys; 
nature  study,  not  merely  as  a  tiaining  in  observation  but 
as  an  introduction  to  the  materials  and  commodities  which 
man  has  made  subservient  to  his  own  needs  and  uses; 
history,  not  as  a  mere  chronicle  of  events,  but  as  an  intro- 
duction to  our  "heritage"  of  institutions  and  as  a  reservoir 
of  moral  worth;  the  singing  of  high  class  music,  as  an  ele- 
vating and  inspiring  influence;  and  physical  training  and 
athletics  not  only  to  correct  defects  of  posture  and  to  obviate 
the  injurious  results  of  close  confinement  at  school  work, 
but  to  inculcate  the  virtues  of  self-reliance  and  unselfish 
cooperation. 

Some  portion  of  the  time  has  been  left  to  the  free  disposal 
of  principals,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  adapt  the  time 
schedules  to  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  or  groups  of 
pupils. 

At  present  the  tendency  is  to  eliminate  details  still 
farther,  particularly  in  arithmetic,  and  to  make  the  ac- 
quisition of  right  intellectual  habits  the  basis  of  determining 
not  only  what  shall  be  taught  but  how  it  should  be  taught. 

Instrumentalities  for  improving  the  work  oj  teachers  in  the 

service 

Two  reasons  have  made  it  specially  necessary  to  use 
every  effort  to  improve  the  work  of  teachers  in  the  service : 

(a)  The  presence  of  many  very  old  teachers  who  had 
grown  up  under  a  system  or  systems  in  which  purely  formal 
work,  chiefly  verbal  memorizing,  was  almost  the  only 
result  expected. 

(6)  The  pouring  into  the  system  of  from  1,000  to  1,500 
new  teachers  every  year,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
have  little  experience  in  teaching  before  their  appointment, 
and  who  need  constant  instruction,  guidance,  and  en- 
couragement. The  means  employed  for  improving  the 
work  of  teachers  in  the  service  may  be  summarized  under 
the  following  heads : 
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1.  Deliberations  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the 
results  of  which  are  carried  out  by  the  district  superintend- 
ents after  conference  with  and  instruction  from  their  re- 
spective division  superintendents. 

2.  General  superintendents'  conferences  participated  in 
by  associate  superintendents,  district  superintendents, 
examiners,  principals  of  training  schools,  and  when  occasion 
requires,  by  directors  of  special  branches. 

3.  Conferences  of  the  principals  of  a  district,  conducted 
by  the  district  superintendent. 

4.  General  conferences  of  all  principals  at  which  the  city 
superintendent  has  presided  and  before  which  papers  have 
been  presented  and  discust. 

5.  The  supervisory  work  performed  by  the  district 
superintendents.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  district  superintend- 
ent to  report  on  the  work  of  the  principal  of  a  school  and 
his  assistants,  and  the  character  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 
It  is  also  his  duty  to  visit  each  classroom,  advise  with  the 
principal  and  teachers,  and  report  results.  District  super- 
intendents have  been  requested  to  look  at  the  following 
aspects  of  a  teacher's  work : 

(a)  Care  for  neatness  of  room  and  material. 

(b)  Care  for  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

(c)  Care  for  decoration. 

(d)  Care  for  person  (i.  e.,  dress,  carriage,  and  voice). 

(e)  Care  for  records. 

(/)  Ability  as  a  teacher,  determined  by  her  own  knowledge, 
by  her  method  and  its  fruits,  and  by  the  reciprocal  attitude 
of  teacher  and  pupils. 

(g)  Results. 
The  district  superintendent  is  authorized  to  use  his  own 
methods  of  finding  out  what  he  desires  to  discover,  but  as 
a  rule  all  district  superintendents  employ  both  the  method 
of  inspection  and  the  method  of  examination. 

6.  When  faults  are  discovered  by  a  district  superin- 
tendent, he 

(a)  Communicates  directly  with  the  teacher  either 
(a)  at  the  time,  not  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  but,  if 
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possible,  in  the  presence  of  the  principal;  (b)  by  letter; 
(c)  at  a  subsequent  conference  with  the  principal,  at  his  own 
office. 

(6)  Tells  indirectly,  e.  g.,  by  giving  a  model  lesson  in 
the  classroom;  by  referring  to  some  published  book,  article, 
circular,  or  by-law,  or  by  referring  the  matter  to  the  princi- 
pal for  treatment. 

(c)  Requests  the  teacher  to  visit  some  school  or  class 
in  which  she  will  see  the  particular  thing  done  in  a  better 
way. 

(d)  Suggests  to  the  principal  the  propriety  of  so  arranging 
his  school  that  a  mediocre  teacher  may  be  placed  near  a 
strong  teacher  of  the  same  grade,  whose  example  she  may 
cultivate  and  from  whose  work  she  may  receive  inspiration. 

(e)  Invites  and  encourages  principals  and  teachers  to 
originate  and  institute  better  ways  of  doing  things,  and 
when  a  better  way  is  found,  spreads  information  regarding 
it  to  other  schools. 

7.  The  strict  investigations  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  City  Superintendent  with  regard  to  the  work  of  young 
teachers  during  the  three  years  of  probationary  service, 
have  had  a  potent  effect  in  rendering  them  more  efficient 
and  in  causing  them  to  feel  more  responsible  for  results. 

8.  The  authority  lodged  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
to  disapprove  a  teacher's  service  in  the  elementary  schools 
at  the  seventh  year  and  the  twelfth  year  and  in  high  schools 
at  the  fourth  year  and  the  ninth  year,  the  effect  of  which 
disapproval  is  to  prevent  a  teacher's  advancing  in  salary 
until  approval  is  obtained,  has  caused  all  teachers  or  nearly 
all  to  work  more  energetically  and  to  use  many  of  the 
available  means  of  increasing  their  knowledge  and  improv- 
ing their  technical  equipment. 

9.  The  competitive  examinations  for  all  higher  positions 
have  led  thousands  of  teachers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
summer  afternoon  and  evening  classes  established  by 
Columbia,  New  York  University,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Chicago, 
and  other  institutions,  all  of  which  effort  is  reflected  in 
improved  work  in  the  schools. 
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Guidance  of  elementary  school  graduates 

One  of  the  matters  that  has  engrossed  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  attention  in  the  conferences  referred  to  in  the 
last  section  is  the  guidance  of  elementary  school  graduates 
in  the  choice  of  the  high  school  they  shall  select  to  attend. 
Principals  and  teachers  have  been  urged  to  study  the  special 
aptitudes  of  the  graduates  and  to  advise  the  parents  of 
each  as  to  whether  the  child  shall  take  thf  general  academic 
course,  the  commercial  course,  or  the  manual  training 
course.  Since  the  establishment  of  trade  schools  a  fourth 
alternative  is  presented. 

The  elimination  of  large  classes 

Prior  to  1902  it  was  the  custom  in  all  the  crowded  parts 
of  the  city  to  fill  up  each  classroom,  particularly  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  when  the  classroom  was  full,  to  refuse  admis- 
sion to  other  applicants,  to  place  them  on  a  waiting  list, 
and  to  send  for  them  when  a  vacancy  occurred.  In  the 
more  congested  parts  of  the  city  this  practise  was  carried 
still  further  by  continuing  to  admit  to  a  class  until  the 
teacher  had  enough  pupils  to  fill  all  the  seats  during  the 
forenoon  session  with  one  set  of  pupils,  and  all  the  seats 
at  the  afternoon  session  with  another  set  of  pupils.  I  have, 
myself,  seen  a  class  of  this  description  with  175  pupils. 
Classes  of  120  pupils  under  one  teacher  were  not  uncommon, 
while  there  were  hundreds  of  classes  with  over  100  pupils. 
The  results  of  this  system  were,  as  would  naturally  be 
expected,  (a)  that  many  children  who  were  refused  admis- 
sion never  attended  at  all;  (b)  that  many  parents  refused 
to  send  their  children  to  a  public  school  crowded  in  this 
way;  (c)  that  it  was  impossible  for  one  teacher  to  teach 
properly  so  many  children;  (d)  that  those  at  the  afternoon 
session  were  particularly  unfortunate  because  they  re- 
ceived, a  recess  being  given  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
not  more  than  one  and  one-half  hour's  instruction  each 
day ;  and  (e)  that  the  system  was  a  potent  cause  of  retarda- 
tion because  the  pupils  of  the  afternoon  session  were  rarely 
if  ever  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade,  but  to  the  next 
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term's  morning  class  of  the  same  grade.  Early  in  1902 
a  new  policy  was  inaugurated  which  has  since  continued. 
This  policy  provides  that  no  child  of  school  age  shall  be 
refused  admission ;  that  all  children  of  school  age  who  offer 
themselves  shall  be  received;  that  if  there  is  not  room  for 
them  in  a  whole  day  class  they  shall  be  transferred  by  the 
District  Superintendent  to  a  neighboring  school,  and  that 
if  this  is  not  possible  they  shall  be  organized  in  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  part-time  classes.  Instead  of  permit- 
ting, as  formerly,  one  teacher  to  teach  an  excessive  number 
of  pupils,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  appointing  one  teacher 
for  the  forenoon  session  who  rendered  service  in  the  fore- 
noon for  three  and  one-half  hours  and  assisted  the  teacher 
of  the  afternoon  session  for  one  and  one-half  hours.  An- 
other teacher  is  appointed  for  three  and  one-half  hours 
in  the  afternoon  and  assists  the  morning  teacher  for  one 
and  one-half  hours.  This  plan,  tho  not  ideal,  is  a  very 
great  advance  upon  the  old  system  under  which  one  teacher 
taught  two  classes  of  pupils,  one  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  in  the  afternoon.  In  recent  years  several  attempts 
have  been  made  on  the  score  of  economy  to  return  to  the 
system  in  vogue  prior  to  1902.  Fortunately  for  the  schools 
all  these  attempts  have  so  far  been  defeated.  There  are 
still,  however,  many  hundreds  of  classes  with  registers  of 
over  fifty  pupils  to  a  class.  These  are  being  reduced  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  hope  is  to  obtain  rooms  enough 
and  school  buildings  enough  to  have  no  class  exceed  the 
seating  capacity  of  any  room,  as  determined  by  the  follow- 
ing rule : 

"At  least  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  two  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  pupil  to  be  accommo- 
dated in  each  study  or  recitation  room." 

Retardation  of  pupils  in  elementary  schools 

It  was  in  1904  that  I  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  great  number  of 
over-age  children  in  the  elementary  schools  of  New  York 
City.     In   an  article  published  recently  by  the  American 
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Statistical  Association,  Mr.  Rowland  P.  Faulkner  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  inception  of  the  work  to  reduce 
the  number  of  over-age  children  in  the  grades,  which  has 
since  assumed  almost  world-wide  proportions : 

"The  development  of  an  interest  in  retardation  proceeded 
from  two  points  widely  separated  geographically — New 
York  City  and  Porto  Rico — but  thru  the  return  to  the  United 
States  of  Porto  Rican  officials,  the  two  movements  have 
been  merged  into  one.  In  his  report  for  1904,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  New  York,  Dr.  W.  H.  Maxwell, 
developed  the  idea  of  the  over-age  or  retarded  pupil,  and 
showed  by  his  figures  that  some  39  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  were  retarded.  At  the  time  his  work 
stood  practically  alone.  There  was  nothing  to  compare 
with  it.  Whether  the  percentage  was  high  or  low  could 
not  be  known  by  a  comparison  with  other  places.  It  was, 
however,  recognized  by  Dr.  Maxwell  that  retardation  was 
not  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  New  York  schools,  and  he 
was  interested  in  ascertaining  the  factors  which  produce 
retardation  more  than  in  measuring  its  amount.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  publication  of  these  facts, 
attention  was  frequently  called  to  the  defective  physical 
condition  of  school  children  as  determined  by  the  medical 
inspection  of  schools.  The  conclusion  was  frequently  drawn 
that  physical  defect  was  the  main  cause  of  backwardness, 
and  Dr.  Maxwell's  studies  exerted  a  stimulating  influence 
upon  the  ever-spreading  movement  for  medical  inspection. 

"In  its  report  for  1904,  the  Bureau  of  Education  applies 
the  concept  of  a  normal  age  to  other  figures  giving  the  age 
and  grade  distribution  of  pupils  found  in  the  reports  of 
other  cities.  The  whole  number  of  cities  in  the  list,  in- 
cluding New  York  City  itself,  is  only  nine,  and  this  repre- 
sents presumably  the  information  available  at  that  time." 

As  soon  as  the  facts  of  retardation  became  known,  we 
set  to  work  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  securing  the  more 
rapid  advancement  of  over-age  children.  We  felt  that  all 
the  great  improvements,  both  in  curriculum  and  in  school 
administration,   had   up   to  that  time,  been   made  chiefly 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  bright  and  normal  pupils  and  that  but 
little  had  been  done  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  for  any 
reason,  were  dropping  by  the  way.  The  first  means  sug- 
gested and  adopted  was  to  establish  special  classes  for  over- 
age children,  known  as  Grades  C,  D,  and  E- 

Classes  of  Grade  C  are  intended  for  foreign  children  who 
can  not  speak  or  read  the  English  language  and  who  need 
special  instruction  along  those  lines  before  they  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  regular  grade  work.  After  a  few 
months  in  these  classes  the  pupils,  when  they  are  able  to 
speak  and  read  ordinary  English  words,  are  transferred  to 
the  grades  which  they  are  entitled  to  enter  by  reason  of 
their  other  attainments. 

Classes  of  Grade  D  are  intended  for  over-age  children 
who  have  either  past  or  are  approaching  the  age  of  fourteen 
years — the  age  at  which  a  child  may  be  granted  an  employ- 
ment certificate,  provided  he  has  a  certain  school  record 
and  has  attained  certain  proficiency  in  his  studies.  The 
children  for  whom  these  classes  are  intended  are  children 
who  not  only  have  no  hope  of  ever  graduating  from  the 
elementary  schools,  but  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  are 
deplorably  behind  in  their  studies,  and  who  will  certainly 
go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  allows. 

Classes  of  Grade  E  are  rapid  advancement  classes  for 
over-age  children  who  wish  to  complete  the  elementary 
school  course  and  for  whom  special  coaching  and  perhaps 
the  elimination  of  some  part  of  the  course  are  needed  to 
enable  them  to  enter  the  seventh  year  work. 

Principals  have  been  authorized  to  modify  the  course  of 
study  for  pupils  in  the  D  and  E  grades,  as  they  find  it  to  be 
necessary.  A  special  syllabus  of  work  for  classes  of  Grade 
C — classes  to  teach  English  to  foreigners  has  been  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

Another  method  of  aiding  over-age  children  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  continuation  classes  in  the  vacation  schools. 
These  classes  are  intended  for  children  who  failed  to  re- 
ceive promotion  in  June  and  who  desire  to  work  up  in  one  or 
two  subjects  during  the  summer.     We  have  such  classes, 
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largely  attended,  every  summer.  The  pupils  are  required 
to  pass,  at  the  close  of  the  term,  an  examination  in  the  sub- 
jects in  which  they  were  reported  as  deficient.  If  they 
attend  regularly,  are  industrious,  and  pass  the  examina- 
tion, they  are  given  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  This 
certificate  entitles  them  to  a  trial  in  the  next  higher  grade 
to  that  in  which  they  were  in  June. 

Another  method  of  aiding  over-age  children,  tho  it  also 
applies  to  others,  is  the  establishment  of  evening  study 
classes  in  the  winter  recreation  centers.  These  classes  are 
intended  for  those  children  who  have  no  proper  place  in 
which  to  study  their  lessons  at  home.  A  teacher  who  keeps 
order  and  gives  judicious  aid  is  appointed  for  each  study 
room. 

These  agencies  have  all,  I  think,  rendered  materially 
good  service.  Certain  it  is  that  the  number  of  over-age 
children  is  gradually  decreasing  in  the  grades.  Many 
principals  have  devised  ingenious  methods  not  only  to  en- 
able the  bright  pupil  to  advance  with  all  convenient  speed, 
but  to  prevent  the  slow  or  backward  children  from  failing 
in  promotion.. 

I  do  not  anticipate,  however,  that  the  time  will  ever 
come  when  there  will  not  be  many  children  who  fail  to 
receive  promotion  at  the  end  of  a  term  or  the  close  of  the 
school  year.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  time  will  ever 
come  when  there  will  not  be  a  considerable  percentage  of 
pupils  in  the  grades  who  are  above  what  has  been  assumed 
to  be  the  normal  age  for  each  grade,  particularly  in  this 
city  where  we  have  so  large  and  so  continuous  an  influx 
of  foreigners  and  of  people  from  rural  districts. 

Departmental  system  of  teaching 

Soon  after  the  re-organization  of  the  schools  in  1902, 
the  City  Superintendent  urged  upon  principals  to  re-organize 
the  work  in  the  classes  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary course  on  a  departmental  system  of  teaching. 
This  suggestion  has  been  followed  in  about  three-fifths 
of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city.  One  teacher,  for  ins- 
tance,  teaches   mathemetics  thru  four  grades  or  perhaps 
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two  grades,  instead  of  teaching  all  subjects  in  one  grade, 
and  so  on  with  the  other  subjects. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  has  been  found  that  where  the  princi- 
pal exercises  good  judgment  in  assigning  his  teachers  to 
subjects,  the  result  is  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  danger  is  that  where  a  pupil 
is  required  to  recite  to  three  or  four  teachers  each  day,  he 
may  be  over-burdened  with  home  work.  This  danger, 
however,  is  disappearing  with  experience. 

To  a  limited  extent  departmental  teaching  is  also  used 
in  some  schools  in  the  first  six  grades,  particularly  in  the 
way  of  allowing  the  teacher  who  has  a  special  gift  in  teach- 
ing singing  or  drawing,  to  teach  one  of  these  subjects  in 
other  classes  than  her  own,  while  the  teachers  of  those  other 
classes  in  turn  take  charge  of  her  class. 

Student  self-government 

The  institution  of  student  self-government  has  never 
been  required  in  any  school.  Some  form  of  student  self- 
government,  however,  is  now  found  in  all  of  the  high  schools, 
while  well  matured  plans — generally  modifications  of  the 
"school  city"  idea — are  in  use  in  several  elementary  schools. 

Physical  examination  of  school  children 

For  the  first  time,  in  1902,  when  Dr.  Lederle  became  Com- 
missioner of  Health,  an  earnest  effort  was  made  to  examine 
school  children,  to  discover  their  physical  defects  and  to 
secure  proper  "follow  up"  measures,  either  by  family  physi- 
cians, dispensaries,  or  hospitals,  or  by  school  nurses.  While 
I  think  the  Department  of  Health  has  been  in  earnest, 
and  never  more  so  than  at  present,  to  do  this  work  well, 
I  can  not  regard  it  as  satisfactorily  done.  Ample  experience 
has  brought  the  conviction  that  the  medical  examina- 
tion of  school  children,  to  produce  its  best  results,  must  be 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  educational  authorities. 

Physical  training 
The  work  in   physical    training  in  our  schools  received 
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a  decided  impetus  while  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick  was 
director  of  this  branch.  The  corrective  exercises  were 
rendered  less  formal  and  more  diversified  and  thus  made 
more  interesting.  Athletic  games  for  both  boys  and  girls 
were  introduced  and  folk-dancing  for  girls  was  made  a 
feature  of  our  work.  The  chief  aim  of  our  physical  training 
work  at  present  is  to  insure  habits  of  living  which  lead  to 
vigorous  health. 

Public  school  athletics 

It  was  during  Dr.  Gulick 's  incumbency  as  director  of 
Physical  Training  that  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League, 
of  which  General  George  W.  Wingate  is  the  president, 
was  organized.  The  aim  of  this  organization,  which  is 
composed  partly  of  school  officers  and  partly  of  citizens  out- 
side the  schools,  is  to  encourage  athletics  among  public  school 
children.  The  design  is  to  secure  the  participation  of  every 
boy  in  some  kind  of  athletics.  This  result  has  been  very 
largely  accomplished  by  the  awarding  of  "athletic  buttons" 
for  certain  achievements  at  certain  given  ages  and  by  inter- 
class  and  inter-school  meets.  The  authorities  of  the  National 
Guard  have  been  extremely  kind  in  placing  the  regimental 
armories  at  our  disposal  for  these  purposes.  The  work 
of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  has  also  led  to  the 
acquisition  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  four  well  equipped 
athletic  fields. 

Out  .of  the  work  accomplished  for  boys  has  grown  the 
work  for  girls,  chiefly  in  folk-dancing,  controlled  by  the 
Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League.  Folk- 
dancing  has  now  become  the  favorite  physical  exercise  of 
the  girls  of  this  city.  It  is  found  in  every  schoolhouse, 
in  every  public  school  playground,  and  in  every  girls' 
recreation  center. 

The  school  history  of  each  pupil 

About  three  years  ago  the  Board  of  Superintendents  pre- 
scribed a  form  of  card-catalog  for  use  in  every  school,  by 
which  a  school  history  of  every  pupil  is  kept.     By  this 
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means,  the  progress  or  retardation,  the  achievements  and 
the  failures,  and  the  special  aptitudes  of  each  pupil  may  be 
easily  determined.  The  system  is  particularly  serviceable 
in  enabling  principals  and  teachers  to  advise  with  regard 
to  the  future  course  of  education  or  for  vocational  guidance. 

Kindergartens 

Prior  to  1898  there  were  only  seven  kindergartens  in 
Queens,  none  in  Richmond  and  very  few  in  Manhattan, 
The  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn.  The  extension  of  the  kinder- 
garten system  has  been  one  of  the  conspicuous  features  in 
the  development  of  the  schools.  There  are  now  843  kinder- 
gartens with  over  30,000  pupils. 

Lectures  for  the  people 

The  old  City  of  New  York  was  the  first  municipality  in 
this  country  to  establish  lectures  for  the  people  in  public 
school  buildings.  Since  consolidation  this  work  has  been 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Classes  for  mental  defectives 

Classes  for  mental  defectives  are  designated  Ungraded 
Classes.  This  is  a  somewhat  unmeaning  designation.  It 
developed,  however,  from  the  fact  that  these  classes  have 
grown  out  of  a  few  classes  originally  established  to  pro- 
vide instruction  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  pupils,  the 
mentally  and  physically  defective  and  the  incorrigible, 
who  did  not  prove  amenable  to  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline of  the  regular  classroom.  In  1902  an  investigation 
of  the  work  done  in  these  classes  showed  that  because  of 
their  mixt  character,  results  were  not  satisfactory.  It  was 
decided  to  confine  these  classes  to  children  who  are  atypical 
or  mentally  defective,  without  being  utterly  imbecile.  An 
inspector  of  these  classes,  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Farrell,  was 
appointed,  and  a  physician  assigned  from  our  corps  of 
physical  training  teachers,  to  examine  all  pupils  suggested 
by  the  principals  and  teachers  as  mental  defectives.  No 
pupil  is  admitted  to  any  of  these  classes  who  is  not  certified 
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both  by  the  medical  examiner  and  by  the  inspector  of 
ungraded  classes  as  a  mental  defective.  These  classes, 
of  which  there  are  now  142 — not  nearly  enough — are  serving 
a  good  purpose  in  training  children  to  be  self-supporting 
who  would  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  dependent  and  the  criminal.  Even  if  these  classes 
did  nothing  more  than  to  confer  the  ability  to  work  on  those 
who  would  otherwise  be  idle,  they  would  add  materially 
to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  Even  if  they  did  nothing 
more  than  to  relieve  the  regular  classes  of  the  incubus  of 
pupils  who  are  not  amenable  to  ordinary  instruction  and 
discipline,  they  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  schools.  The 
chief  reliance  for  educating  the  mentally  defective  is  placed 
on  training  thru  exercises  for  the  hand.  Three  great 
obstacles,  however,  have  been  discovered  in  carrying  on 
this  work.  One  is  the  presence  in  the  classes  of  a  small 
proportion  of  pupils  so  imbecile  that  they  do  not  seem  amen- 
able to  any  form  of  training  and  who  should  be  committed 
to  institutions.  The  second  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  pres- 
ent administrative  and  medical  staff  to  cope  with  the  large 
numbers  of  children  proposed  by  the  principals  for  exami- 
nation. And  the  third  and  greatest  is  the  difficulty  of 
finding  teachers  who  possess  the  requisite  tact,  patience, 
and  versatility  and  the  skill  acquired  thru  training,  to  deal 
with  the  mentally  defective  child.  Measures  have  been 
proposed  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  are  now  under 
advisement  that  will  materially  lessen  these  difficulties. 

Classes  for  crippled  children 

A  few  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education  was  invited  to 
take  over  the  instruction  of  a  number  of  crippled  children 
collected  in  temporary  school  quarters  in  a  private  house. 
A  benevolent  society  undertook  to  provide  medical  at- 
tendance, meals,  baths,  etc.  Out  of  this  school  has  grown 
the  finely  equipped  institution  on  Henry  street,  the  same 
division  of  responsibility  being  continued.  Since  that  time 
this  work  has  grown  until  we  have  now  28  classes  for  crippled 
children  in  different  parts  of  the  city  with  a  register  of  554. 
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School  for  the  deaf 

In  September,  1908,  a  day  school  for  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  was  established.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  read 
the  lips  of  others  and  to  articulate  themselves.  They  are 
then  given  as  much  of  the  regular  grade  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  as  they  can  master  and  are  beginning  to 
receive  some  instruction  in  trades. 

Classes  for  the  blind 

A  little  later  classes  for  the  blind  were  established.  As 
soon  as  the  pupils  have  learned  to  read  the  Braille  type 
and  write  on  the  Braille  slate,  they  are  placed  in  classes 
with  sighted  children.  It  is  found  that  they  do  all  the 
work  of  their  grades,  except  free-hand  drawing  and  not  in- 
frequently take  high  rank  in  their  classes.  Several  have 
been  advanced  to  high  school  where  they  sustain  them- 
selves without  difficulty.  They  even  engage  successfully 
in  games  and  athletic  sports.  The  experiment  of  educa- 
ting blind  children  in  the  same  classes  with  normal  children 
has  been  more  successful  than  the  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocates expected. 

Classes  for  tubercular  children 

When,  by  more  rigid  examination  of  school  children  for 
physical  defects,  the  health  authorities  began  to  exclude 
from  the  schools  children  suffering  from  open  tuberculosis, 
classes  for  such  children  were  established  in  the  open  air, 
on  old  ferry-boats  moored  in  the  East  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  hospitals  and  on  the  roof  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  We 
have  now  seven  such  classes.  The  first  open  air  class  in 
America,  however,  was  established  for  tubercular  children 
in  New  York  in  1904  at  Coney  Island — the  same  year  in 
which  open  air  classes  were  first  established  in  Charlotten- 
burg,  Prussia. 

Classes  for  anemic  children 

The  success  attending  the  open  air  treatment  of  tubercular 
children  led   to  the  establishment  of  open   air  classes  for 
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anemic  children  and  those  threatened  with,  -or  particularly 
liable  to,  tuberculosis.  The  first  of  these  classes  was  es- 
tablished about  one  and  one-half  years  ago,  in  P.  S.  21,  on 
Mott  street,  Manhattan.  We  have  now  ten  such  classes 
and  are  preparing  to  open  several  more.  The  experiment 
very  clearly  proves  that  the  sickly  child  taught  in  the  open 
air  thruout  the  year  not  only  suffers  no  bad  effects  from 
school  work,  but  gains  in  vigor  and  in  weight.  This  fact 
ought  to  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  construction  of 
school  buldings  in  the  future. 

Stammerers  and  stutterers 

An  attempt  has  been  made  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  in  four  of  the  Manhattan  public  schools  to  cure  chil- 
dren afflicted  with  stammering  and  stuttering.  The  success 
that  has  attended  these  experiments  will  probably  lead  to 
a  large  extension  of  the  work  and  to  special  provision  for 
training  teachers  to  cure  speech  defects. 

Truant  schools 

The  provision  for  the  confinement  and  training  of  so- 
called  incorrigible  truants  is  still  inadequate.  The  building 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan 
is  in  a  densely  settled  neighborhood,  without  yard 
space,  farm,  or  garden.  The  Truant  School  of  Brooklyn 
is  in  an  old  and  poor  building,  tho  it  is  situated  on  a  tract 
of  land  containing  about  twelve  acres.  It  was  and  still 
is  necessary  to  send  many  of  our  truants  to  outside  insti- 
tutions. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  the  Board  of  Education 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  containing  about  one  hundred 
acres  in  the  Borough  of  Queens.  The  buildings  so  far 
erected  are  admirable  for  their  purpose.  The  land  has  been, 
for  the  most  part,  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
The  institution  is  conducted  on  the  cottage  plan,  and  trades 
are  taught.  A  greatly  enlarged  plant  is  urgently  needed, 
however.  The  truant  is  a  child  who  has  lost  the  power  of 
concentration  and  who  has  acquired  a  number  of  bad  habits. 
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The  design  of  the  truant  school  is  to  restore  the  power  of 
concentration  and  to  substitute  good  habits  for  bad  ones. 

A  day  school  jor  truants 

Seven  years  ago  a  day  school  for  truants  was  established 
in  Public  School  120,  Manhattan,  Miss  Olive  M.  Jones, 
Principal.  This  school  was  an  experiment  in  treat- 
ing cases  of  truancy  without  confining  the  boys  in 
an  institution.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  over  500 
boys  have  been  permanently  reformed  and  that  a  course 
of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  and  methods  of  discipline 
adapted  to  the  delinquent  boy,  have  been  developed. 
Other  schools  of  this  character  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  be 
established. 

Fire  drills 

The  danger  of  fire  breaking  out  in  one  of  our  very  large 
buildings,  emphasized  by  the  tradition  of  terrible  loss  of 
life  occasioned  by  school  fires  in  bygone  years,  has  always 
been  present  in  the  minds  of  those  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  city  schools.  The  Collingwood  disaster 
brought  this  subject  forcibly  before  the  public.  As  a 
consequence  every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  our 
school  buildings  as  safe  as  possible,  while  fire  drills  are 
regularly  conducted  at  least  twice  every  month.  In  case 
it  is  found  that  it  requires  more  than  three  minutes  to  empty 
any  school  building  of  all  its  inmates  in  an  orderly  manner, 
inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  cause  and  an  attempt  to  rectify 
it  ensues.  Tho  we  have  had  several  fires,  two  or  three 
of  them  very  serious,  during  the  past  ten  years,  no  life  has 
been  lost  and  not  a  child  has  been  in  any  way  injured. 
This  gratifying  result  is  very  largely  due  to  the  thoroness 
of  the  fire  drills  and  to  the  heroic  firmness  of  principals 
and  teachers  when  danger  has  threatened. 

Industrial  training 

Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education  began 
to  establish  evening  industrial  schools.     These  schools  are 
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of  two  kinds:  evening  trade  high  schools  and  evening  in- 
dustrial schools  of  elementary  grade.  The  evening  trade 
high  schools  are  intended  to  afford  instruction  in  trades 
to  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  engaged  in  manual 
work  during  the  day.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  students, 
however,  are  persons  who  are  not  yet  engaged  in  the  trades 
but  who  desire  to  enter.  The  evening  industrial  schools 
of  elementary  grade,  of  which  there  are  three,  are  attended 
chiefly  by  colored  people  who  desire  to  acquire  some  means 
of  earning  a  living. 

Three  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education  established  a 
vocational  school  for  boys  in  Public  School  100,  138th 
street  and  Fifth  avenue,  Manhattan. 

Two  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education  took  over  the  work 
of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls. 

Opportunity  is  given  in  these  two  schools  to  boys  and 
girls  who  have  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  even  tho 
they  have  not  completed  or  nearly  completed  the  elementary 
school  course,  to  enter  upon  preparation  for  a  trade  requir- 
ing manual  skill. 

The  success  that  has  attended  these  two  experiments 
will  probably  lead  to  a  great  extension  of  industrial  training, 
both  in  the  number  of  institutions  devoted  to  trade  instruc- 
tion and  in  the  number  of  trades,  the  rudiments  of  which 
are  taught.  At  present  boys  are  taught  printing,  plumbing, 
electric  wiring,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  design,  and 
machine  shop  practise,  while  girls  are  taught  the  trades 
that  depend  on  the  needle,  the  brush,  and  the  various  types 
of  sewing-machine. 

The  demand  for  instruction  in  the  trades  is  growing,  but 
slowly.  It  is  hard  to  induce  boys  and  girls  to  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  learning  a  trade.  The  trend  of  ambition  among 
the  children  of  a  modern  city  is,  unfortunately,  away  from 
the  trades  and  toward  clerical  work  and  the  so-called 
learned  professions. 

It  was  supposed  at  first  that  trade  teaching  would  meet 
with  decided  opposition  from  the  trades  unions.  Such, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  has  not  been  the  case.     The  Federation 
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of  Labor  has  recognized  the  wisdom,  even  the  necessity, 
of  instruction  in  the  trades  at  public  expense.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  nothing  would  give  so  great  an  impetus 
to  trade  schools — concededly  a  crying  public  need — as 
the  establishment  and  enforcement  by  trades  unions  of 
strict  rules  as  to  the  requirement  of  a  moderate  term  of 
training  and  appropriate  standard  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
applicants  for  admission  to  their  ranks.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greatest  obstacle  today  in  the  way  of  maintaining  trade 
schools  is  the  attitude  of  employers  who,,  notwithstanding 
their  loud  cries  for  industrial  education,  persist  in  hiring 
boys  and  girls  out  of  school,  whether  it  be  elementary  or 
high  or  trade,  long  before  they  have  completed  the  course. 
The  support  which  trade  schools  and  all  other  schools  need 
most,  is  the  support  that  comes  from  employers — and  their 
number  is  increasing — who  refuse  to  take  into  their  service 
boys  and  girls  who  have  not  persisted  to  the  end  in  the 
schools  in  wh^ch  they  are  enrolled. 

School  libraries 

During  the  past  ten  years  grade  libraries  for  pupils  and 
reference  libraries  for  teachers  have  been  established  in 
every  school.  During  the  year  191 1  the  pupils  of  the 
elementary  schools  drew  7,923,054  books  and  teachers 
251,971  books — a  total  circulation  of  8,175,025  for  618,314 
volumes.  This  statement  does  not  include  the  circulation 
from  the  high  school  libraries  which  was  proportionately 
larger. 

Evening   schools 

Evening  schools  have  existed  for  nearly  a  century  in 
New  York.  The  most  important  developments  during 
the  past  ten  years  have  been  the  establishment  of  evening 
trade  and  industrial  schools;  the  systematization  of  the 
teaching  of  English  to  foreigners;  the  assimilation  of  work 
in  evening  high  schools  to  that  in  day  high  schools,  to  the 
end  that  students  compelled  to  leave  the  latter  before 
completing  the  course,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so  in  the  former;  the  improvement  in   the  teaching  force, 
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due  to  appointing  teachers  in  the  order  of  standing  on  eligi- 
ble lists;  and  the  establishment  of  summer  high  schools  to 
teach  English  to  foreigners. 

An  evening  art  school  is  in  contemplation.  The  question 
is  also  being  agitated  of  establishing  continuation  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  who  have  gone  to  work  before  reaching 
the  age  of  sixteen.  At  present  boys  who  did  not 
complete  the  elementary  school  course  are  required 
to  attend  evening  school.  The  design  is  that,  in 
the  continuation  school,  the  time  for  schooling,  six  or  eight 
hours  a  week,  shall  be  taken,  not  out  of  the  child's  time  for 
recreation,  but  out  of  his  employer's  time  for  labor.  To 
accomplish  this  much  needed  reform,  legislation  will  be 
necessary. 

Activities  outside  of  regular  school  periods 

The  limit  of  space  prevents  my  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  our  work 
— the  use  of  school  buildings,  outside  of  the  regular  school 
periods,  for  social,  recreative,  and  academic  purposes. 
I  must  be  content  with  a  simple  enumeration  of  these 
activities :  Continuation  summer  high  schools,  in  which 
students  who  failed  of  promotion  may  work  off  conditions 
or  gain  advanced  standing;  vacation  elementary  schools 
in  which  there  is  much  manual  training  of  many  varieties, 
kindergartens  for  the  little  ones,  and  continuation  classes 
for  pupils  who  failed  of  promotion  in  June;  vacation  play- 
grounds in  public  school  premises,  in  which  the  average 
daily  attendance  is  now  over  125,000;  and  evening  recrea- 
tion centers  during  the  school  year  in  which  young  people 
employed  during  the  day  may,  in  the  evening,  organize 
themselves  into  literary,  musical,  and  social  clubs;  and  dance, 
play  games,  and  engage  in  athletics  and  gymnastics  to  their 
hearts'  content;  and  the  establishment  of  study  rooms  where 
the  children  of  the  tenements  who  have  no  place  to  study 
their  lessons  at  home,  may  have  a  quiet,  comfortable  room 
in  which  to  do  so,  with  the  aid  of  a  kindly,  sympathetic 
teacher 
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The  secret  of  success  in  these  activities  has  been,  not 
expensive  apparatus  or  elaborate  equipment,  but  careful 
management  by  experienced  teachers.  Their  extent  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  they  employ  a  larger  number 
of  teachers  and  minister  to  a  larger  number  of  young  people 
than  the  entire  school  system  of  Boston  or  St.  Louis. 

Cooperation  with  other  institutions 

Helpful  relations  have  been  established  with  other 
institutions.  The  New  York  Public  Library  sends  "travel- 
ing libraries"  to  the  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers. 
The  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Aquarium  send 
specimens  to  the  schools  for  nature  study.  The  Botanical 
Gardens,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  provide  lectures  and  exhibits 
for  teachers  and  pupils.  The  Museum  of  Art  has  provided 
special  facilities  for  the  study  of  its  treasures.  And  the 
New  York  Public  Education  Society  has  aided  in  developing 
every  advance  in  our  work  and  in  resisting  every  attack  on 
the  efficiency  of  our  schools. 

Type  of  school  building  peculiar  to  New  York 

The  policy  of  the  education  authorities  of  this  city,  to 
use  the  public  school  buildings  for  purposes  of  instruction 
and  recreation  outside  of  regular  school  hours,  has  developed 
a  type  of  school  building  which,  I  think,  is  peculiar  to  New 
York.  The  characteristic  features  of  this  type  are  a  large 
assembly-room  and  a  covered  playground  which  occupies 
nearly  all  of  the  first  floor  space.  The  large  assembly- 
room  provides  not  only  for  the  school  assemblies,  but  for 
the  public  lectures.  The  covered  playgrounds  provide 
play  space  in  all  weathers  and  make  possible  both  the  play- 
work  of  the  summer  and  the  recreation  center  of  the  winter. 
In  addition  to  these  features,  we  have  placed  roof  play- 
grounds on  several  school  buildings  in  congested  neighbor- 
hoods. The  reason  which  prompted  the  building  of  roof 
playgrounds  was  the  impossibility  of  securing  open  air 
playgrounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  building,  because  of  the 
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great  costliness  of  land.  These  roof  playgrounds  are  used 
not  only  by  the  school  children  of  the  day  schools  whenever 
weather  permits,  but  by  thousands  of  children  on  summer 
evenings.  They  prove  a  delightful  refuge  from  the  foul 
odors  and  excessive  heat  of  the  streets  in  the  tenement- 
house  areas. 

Obstacles  to  be  overcome 

Such  are  the  more  conspicuous  features  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  school  system  since  1898.  They  are  yet  far 
from  complete.  Many  of  them  are  still  only  in  their  infancy. 
Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  have  been  achieved  only 
with  great  labor  and  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles.  These 
obstacles  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  city's  population.  During 
the  decade  that  elapsed  between  1900  and  19 10,  the  city's 
population  increased  from  3,437,202  to  4,766,883,  or  39 
per  cent.  During  the  same  interval  the  register  of  the  schools 
increased  from  418,951  to  659,495,  or  58  per  cent.  The 
fact  that  we  are  obliged  to  organize  a  sufficient  number  of 
new  classes  each  year  to  accommodate  on  the  average  20,000 
pupils,  is  in  itself  a  serious  brake  on  the  wheels  of  progress. 
Old  school  organizations  must  be  re-arranged  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  pupils  transferred  to  new  school  buildings  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  increase.  At  least  1 ,200  new  teachers 
are  appointed  every  year,  who  require  constant  assistance 
and  direction  from  the  supervisory  staff.  These  condi- 
tions make  advancement  in  school  efficiency  a  much  more 
difficult  matter  than  it  is  in  a  city  in  which  the  population 
is  comparatively  stable  and  in  which  new  teachers  are 
appointed  only  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  corps. 

2.  Our  school  population  is  composed  very  largely  of 
foreign-born  children  or  of  the  children  of  foreigners. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  earnest,  ambitious  students. 
But  the  inability  to  speak  English  when  they  enter  school, 
and  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  hear  good  English  in  the 
home,  are  most  serious  handicaps  to  progress.  To  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  children  English  is  a  foreign  tongue. 
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3.  The  difficulty  of  securing  sufficient  funds  to  carry 
out  large  schemes  of  improvement.  Much  of  the  energy 
that  should  be  devoted  to  improving  the  work  of  the  schools, 
is  diverted  to  controversies  with  the  financial  authorities 
of  the  city. 

4.  Determined  opposition,  chiefly  from  political  sources, 
but  also,  tho  in  a  much  less  degree,  from  the  conservatism 
of  teachers,  to  every  improvement  undertaken.  At  one 
time  it  was  unscrupulous  resistance  to  teaching  the  "fads 
and  frills" — manual  training,  cooking,  sewing,  and  the  like. 
That  fight  is  over  for  the  present,  and  a  decisive  victory  has 
been  won  for  progress.  Just  now  there  seems  to  be  an  equally 
determined  effort  to  break  down  the  merit  system  of  ap- 
pointing teachers. 

I  have  full  confidence,  however,  that  the  people  of  New 
York  will,  in  the  end,  sustain  whatever  makes  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  schools. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  school  history  of  the  past  four- 
teen years,  my  feeling  is  one  of  astonishment  that  under 
such  conditions  so  much  has  been  accomplished.  If  the 
progress  is  real,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  the  credit  is  due  to 
those  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  who  have  sup- 
ported every  well  considered  forward  step  and  resisted  every 
attempt  at  retrogression,  and  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
teaching  and  supervising  staff  who  have  stood,  steadily 
and  uniformly,  for  improving  the  education  of  the  people. 

There  are  many  plans  afoot  for  further  advances,  but  I 
forbear. 

William  H.  Maxwell 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Greater  New  York 


VII 
DISCUSSION 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  AT  CHICAGO 

The  directors  of  the  National  Education  Association 
at  San  Francisco  in  191 1  voted  to  have  the  191 2  session  in 
St.  Paul.  Those  controlling  the  matter  found  reasons  for 
transferring  the  meeting  to  Chicago. 

Some  dissatisfied  people  have  long  urged  the  "democra- 
tizing" of  the  National  Education  Association.  But  the 
National  Education  Association  had  for  years  been  strictly 
democratic.  On  the  first  day  of  each  annual  session,  the 
active  members  have  been  accustomed  to  assemble  in  sepa- 
rate state  meetings,  where  the  delegates  in  open  session 
selected  state  directors  and  members  of  the  nominating 
committee.  Often  the  several  state  delegates  instructed 
their  members  of  the  nominating  committee  as  to  who 
should  be  supported  for  various  offices.  Thus  the  directors 
and  the  general  nominating  committee  have  represented 
the  rank  and  file  of  all  members  in  all  states. 

At  the  Boston  meeting,  at  San  Francisco,  and  at  Chicago, 
the  real  purpose  of  the  alleged  Progressives  was  manifestly 
not  to  democratize,  but  to  municipalize  the  National 
Education  Association;  not  to  give  opportunity  for  a 
majority  vote  of  all  delegates  from  all  states,  but  to  turn 
the  annual  business  meeting  into  a  local  mass  meeting  under 
control  of  two  or  three  great  cities.  At  Boston  the  feder- 
ated municipalizers  massed  their  forces  for  a  Chicago 
candidate.  At  San  Francisco  they  received  aid  from  the 
local  organization  in  that  city  and  "landed*'  a  New  York 
candidate  in  an  office. 

At  Chicago  the  municipalizers  intended  to  concentrate 
again.  New  York  had  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
But  Chicago  "treacherously"  and  "traitorously"  "repudi- 
ated" her  contract.  The  New  York  organization  in  the 
Boston  mass  meeting  was  eager  to  place  in  office  an  active 
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candidate  from  Chicago.  At  the  Chicago  meeting  the 
New  York  campaigners  "with  14,000  teachers  behind  them" 
desired  to  place  one  of  their  own  "greatest  leaders  of  the 
country"  in  the  highest  office  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  regardless  of  whether  that  individual  had  been 
known  in  education  outside  of  New  York  or  not.  Their 
active  candidate  was  on  the  platform  in  the  Chicago  business 
meeting  and  made  a  long  speech  denouncing  Chicago 
for  "violating  the  compact."  Nearly  two  hours  of  time 
in  the  business  meeting  at  Chicago  were  consumed  in  the 
vociferating  of  angry  women  from  New  York. 

In  the  directors'  meeting  at  Chicago,  the  president  of 
the  Association  had  made  a  report  to  the  Board  assailing 
another  officer  of  the  Association  for  "discouraging  the 
enrollment  of  active  members."  Much  time  in  the  Board 
meeting  was  devoted  to  the  president's  report.  An  ad- 
journed meeting  of  the  Board  had  to  be  held.  The  secretary 
of  the  Association  was  the  officer  attacked.  He  made 
reply.  His  caution  as  to  suspicious  enrollments  in  191 2 
was  due  to  certain  illegal  procedures  discovered  in  the 
Boston  meeting. 

During  the  Boston  meeting,  a  Chicago  representative 
stood  at  the  enrolling  stand,  with  blank  membership 
certificates  and  with  money  to  pay  enrollment  fees.  Persons 
outside  of  Chicago  and  some  in  Chicago  were  enrolled  as 
representing  Chicago  schools,  with  which  they  had  no 
connection,  fees  being  paid  by  the  Chicago  representative. 

The  secretary  had  secured  evidence  of  some  86  of  the 
illegal  enrollments.  He  had  letters  from  those  so  enrolled. 
His  evidence  was  not  even  sought  to  be  impeached.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Chicago  representatives  explaining  to  the 
directors  how  completely  unsophisticated  the  Chicago 
teachers'  organization  was.  But  it  was  acknowledged 
that  the  object  of  the  illegal  enrollments  was  not  solely  to 
get  copies  of  the  proceedings  for  use  in  the  several  Chicago 
schools.  The  Chicago  representatives  agreed  with  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Education  Association  as 
to      the      facts       of      the      enrollments.       They      merely 
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pleaded  that  there  was  no  intention  to  commit  a 
wrong  by  the  illegal  enrollments.  It  was  simply  a  case 
of  exuberant  zeal  in  the  campaign  to  secure  office  for  a 
Chicago  candidate.  The  secretary  was  found  to  be  justi- 
fied in  the  exercise  of  caution  regarding  enrollments.  The 
directors  voted  to  expunge  from  the  record  all  reference- 
to  the  illegal  proceedings  and  the  debates  relating  to  the 
same — without  impugning  the  motives  or  impeaching  the 
character  of  any  officer  or  member  of  the  Association. 

Much  time  was  lost  in  considering  issues  affecting  New 
York  and  Chicago.  In  all  the  violent  debates,  no  reference 
was  made  to  the  wishes  of  members  from  other  states. 
The  whole  of  the  alleged  progressive  movement  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years  seems  to  have  been  for  the  federated 
municipalization,  not  the  democratization,  of  the  Associa- 
tion. There  were  frequent  expressions  as  to  "the  solid 
Chicago  vote,"  "the  united  New  York  City  vote,"  "keeping 
the  contract,"  "voting  according  to  the  agreement,"  etc. 
Two  great  city  organizations  were  constantly  in  evidence. 
There  was  no  indication  of  personality  or  individuality  in 
thinking.  Each  city  crowd  was  a  unit  in  the  local  mass 
meeting.  Each  city  had  spokesmen.  The  rank  and  file 
from  the  cities  obeyed  orders  or  conformed  to  agreements 
or  violated  agreements  as  the  leaders  directed.  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  city  teachers  might  as  well  have  been  so 
many  manikins.  They  were  there  to  be  counted  and  to 
carry  on  the  campaign  as  ordered. 

To  the  independent  professional  men  and  women,  it 
would  appear  that  the  teachers  from  those  municipalities 
constituted  some  sort  of  secret  society  ruled  by  secret 
caucuses — voting  in  blocks.  One  group  of  leaders  desired 
at  one  time  a  secret  ballot,  lest  the  presence  of  superior 
officers  in  the  other  group  would  prevent  individual  freedom 
in  voting.  The  unmunicipalized,  independent  N.  E.  A. 
members  from  outside  the  cities  in  question  have  unavoid- 
ably the  impression  that  those  city  teachers  are  little  more 
than  so  many  mechanisms,  worked  thru  a  string  pulled  by 
a  higher  officer.  Of  course,  such  free  and  independent 
people  may  be  mistaken ! 
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But  talk  about  democratization!  These  municipalized 
school  teachers  care  nothing  for  democracy.  They  seem 
not  to  understand  it.  They  stand  for  hierarchy.  They 
represent  the  methods  of  ward  politicians  ruled  by  bosses. 
When  they  finally  broke  faith  with  one  another  at  Chicago, 
they  made  violent  charges  against  one  another,  on  account 
of  secret  schemes  and  midnight  caucuses. 

Thus  the  open  meeting  at  Chicago  revealed  hitherto 
unheard-of  proceedings,  which  are  quite  destructive  of 
democracy.  The  municipalizers  showed  no  desire  to  share 
m  deed  or  judgment  with  the  great  free  democracy  of  the 
in.  E-  A.  outside  a  few  municipalities.  It  was  merely  a 
matter  of  manipulating  the  localized  mass  meeting,  and 
controlling  the  city  vote  for  political  purposes. 

The  charges  against  the  trustees  and  other  officers  for 
financial  mismanagement  of  the  N.  E.  A.  funds  fell  flat. 
Ample  investigations  had  been  made.  The  securities  of 
the  Association  were  demonstrated  to  be  unmistakably  sound 
and  intact.  Even  the  secretary  of  the  Association  had  been 
subjected  to  tedious  investigations.  He  had  been  repeatedly 
charged  with  malfeasance  in  office,  but  the  books  showed 
the  secretary's  accounts  correct  to  a  cent. 

In  the  general  sessions,  there  were  some  good  papers  and 
addresses;  a  few  were  excellent;  several  were  platitudinous 
and  stupid.  Many  of  the  department  meetings  were  thought 
to  be  of  a  high  order.  It  is  believed  that  the  trend  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  outside  the  two  or  three  large  cities,  will  now  be 
toward  a  restoration  of  the  simple  democracy  which  for 
years  characterized  the  national  organization.  In  the 
campaign  for  offices,  it  was  sought  to  draw  out  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  and  make  him  declare  himself  as  to 
numerous  methods  of  procedure.  Some  caucus  representa- 
tives visited  him.  He  declined  to  make  promise  or  pledge. 
He  had  been  many  years  an  active  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion. He  had  participated  in  many  programs.  He  had 
a  brilliant  career  in  the  educational  movement  of  his  state 
and  the  Middle  West.  His  reply  was  that  he  would  ap- 
preciate any  honors  conferred,  but  he  could  make  no  pre- 
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liminary  announcement  of  policy  or  conduct  in  order  to 
get  the  office.  He  declared  himself  unwilling  to  solicit 
votes,  or  to  take  any  action  in  campaigning  for  his  election. 
He  declined  even  to  suggest  plans  of  operation  whereby  his 
friends  might  secure  his  election.  Without  soliciting  any- 
thing, he  had  34  votes  out  of  the  46  in  the  nominating  com- 
mittee. 

The  new  treasurer  had  35  out  of  the  46  votes  in  the  nomi- 
nating committee,  and  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  votes 
for  the  two  nominees  coincided.  The  vice-presidents 
were  nominated  by  a  plan  which  none  of  them  could  have 
foreseen.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  in  the  Chicago 
meeting,  the  principles  of  democracy  applied  in  the  nomi- 
nating committee.  The  mass  meeting,  by  virtue  of  the 
quarrel  between  New  York  and  Chicago  endorsed  the  re- 
port of  the  nominating  committee. 

Many  amendments  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
offered  by  the  Chicago  representatives.  Most  of  the 
delegates  from  the  country  at  large  had  withdrawn  before 
the  amendments  were  taken  up.  The  amendments  were 
offered  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  democratizing  the  N. 
E.  A.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  will  have  that  effect. 
It  is  probable  that  they  will  tend  to  place  the  control  of 
the  Association  more  completely  within  the  power  of  local 
mass  meetings,  of  which  the  municipalizers  themselves 
now  express  considerable  fear.  Of  course,  each  of  such 
groups  will  fear  the  local  mass  meeting  when  the  convention 
is  held  in  or  near  the  other  city. 

On  the  whole,  the  delegates  who  attended  the  National 
Education  Association  for  educational  purposes  probably 
left  the  Chicago  meeting  in  a  more  hopeful  state  of  mind 
than  they  did  the  meetings  at  Boston  and  San  Francisco. 

John  R    Kirk 
State  Normal  School 
Kirks  ville,  Mo. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

A  concise  history  of  chemistry — By  T.   P.   Hilditch.     New  York:  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Co.,  1911.     263  p.     Cloth,  51.25. 

The  subject  is  discust  in  the  following  chapters:  I. 
Evolution  of  the  science;  II.  Chemical  history  of  fire,  air 
and  water;  III.  Ultimate  constitution  of  matter;  IV.  In- 
organic compounds  and  laws  of  chemical  combination; 
V.  Notes  on  the  history  of  the  elements  and  their  chief 
compounds;  VI.  History  of  organic  chemistry;  VII.  Com- 
pounds and  reactions  in  organic  chemistry ;  VIII.  Chemistry 
of  plant  and  animal  life;  IX.  Application  of  chemistry  to 
manufactures;  X.  History  of  physical  chemistry;  and  XI. 
Progress  of  experimental  method.  Appendix  A  consists 
of  a  biographical  index  of  chemists  grouped  according  to 
the  different  chemical  periods,  and  Appendix  B  gives  a 
chronological  summary  of  chemical  events  of  outstanding 
interest.  Both  a  name  index  and  a  subject  index  are 
provided . 

As  the  author  states  in  his  preface,  the  book  is  designed 
for  those  who  are  either  "simultaneously  acquiring,  or  already 
possess,  a  fair  knowledge  of  present-day  chemical  theory 
and  practise  and,  accordingly,  no  space  is  devoted  to  the 
actual  explanation  of  hypotheses  or  reactions  except  in 
so  far  as  the  latter  are  directly  bound  up  with  the  historical 
sequence  of  facts." 

As  a  brief  resume"  of  the  history  of  chemistry,  the  book 
fulfils  its  function  admirably.  The  style  is  clear,  the  material 
well  selected  and  arranged,  with  many  helpful  tables  and 
summaries,  the  press  work  is  good,  and  the  proofreading  has 
been  done  carefully.  To  the  chemist  who  wishes  to  learn 
something  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  his  subject, 
or  who  feels  a  bit  rusty  and  would  like  to  brush  up,  the  book 
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should  prove  very  useful.     It  is  a  concentrated  extract,  but 
it  has  not  been  evaporated  to  dryness. 

Marston  Taylor  Bogert 

Columbia  University 


The  social  composition  of  the  teaching  population — By  L.  D.  Coffman,  Ph.D. 
New  York:  Teachers' College,  Columbia  University,  igii.     87  p.     $1.00. 

This  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  answers  to  seventeen 
groups  of  questions  in  a  Questionaire,  presented  to  5500 
teachers  in  seventeen  states.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
answers  came  from  women .  The  results  accurately  tabulated 
in  5 1  tables  furnish  information  on  the  family  income  and 
condition  of  the  teachers'  parents,  length  of  experience  as 
teacher,  character  of  training,  relation  of  training  and  ex- 
perience to  salary,  with  other  data,  which  enable  the  in- 
vestigator to  substitute  knowledge  for  mere  opinion.  The 
records  of  these  5000  teachers  are  so  arranged  that  one  can 
read  any  individual  record.  The  record  thus  discloses 
economic  or  social  pressure,  training  of  the  teacher,  charac- 
ter of  teaching  and  the  various  other  elements  that  would 
be  helpful  in  forming  a  judgment. 

The  author's  conclusions,  while  cautiously  stated,  bear 
out  on  the  whole  one's  more  or  less  superficial  observations 
on  the  trend  of  the  teacher's  profession. 

There  are  no  startling  discoveries,  no  new  alignment  of 
the  results  of  the  forces  which  operate  in  a  young  and  grow- 
ing republic.  Too,  an  investigation  of  other  professions 
on  similar  lines  would,  from  the  observation  of  a  lifetime, 
disclose  the  same  anomalies  and  conditions.  Some  of  the 
author's  conclusions  are : 

That  more  women  begin  teaching  at  eighteen  than  men. 
That  the  rural  schools  are  used  as  the  training  ground  for 
many  young  teachers.  That  men  teachers  in  cities  remain 
longer  in  teaching  than  women.  That  salary  advances  due 
to  experience  take  place  comparatively  early  in  a  teacher's 
career.  That  in  the  case  of  women,  experience  after  eight 
years  does  not  count  in  her  favor.     That  experience  does  not 
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contribute  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  school 
teacher.  That  from  83  to  91  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force 
have  native  born  parents.  That  the  women,  on  the  whole, 
come  from  a  better  social  or  economic  class  than  the  men 
teachers.  That  the  majority  of  our  teachers  are  coming 
from  the  farming  and  industrial  classes.  That  classes, 
socially,  of  the  least  income  are  contributing  the  largest 
percentages  of  teachers.  That,  on  the  average,  teachers 
are  coming  from  families  that  consist  of  from  six  to  seven 
members,  that  have  an  income  of  less  than  S800  a  year. 
That  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  class  entering  teaching, 
nor  in  salaries,  nor  in  tenure,  nor  in  professional  preparation, 
except  for  the  relatively  few.  That  because  of  the  shifting 
personnel  the  supervisor  finds  it  necessary  to  reteach 
annually  the  technique  of  teaching.  That  teachers'  meet- 
ings and  some  form  of  institute  work  are  still  necessary. 
That  teachers  must  be  urged  to  take  Summer  School  work 
and  to  attend  associations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
broader  professional  and  general  culture.  That  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  no  ideals,  no  craft  spirit,  we  have  no 
profession.  "That  leaders  in  education  must  engage  con- 
tinuously in  a  campaign  for  the  higher  qualification  of  teach- 
ers, for  an  increased  compensation,  for  greater  security  and 
permanence  of  position,  and  for  a  more  widespread  public 
recognition  of  the  respectability  and  service  of  the  calling." 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 
Boston,  Mass. 


A  very  interesting  and  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  earlier  European  philosophy  is  contained  in  the 
volume  entitled  From  religion  to  philosophy,  by  Francis 
M.  Cornford,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  book  is 
essentially  a  study  in  the  origins  of  European  speculation. 
The  author  has  at  his  command  the  resources  of  an  unusually 
wide  and  accurate  classical  scholarship  and  his  treatment 
is  full  of  suggestion  as  well  as  learning.  The  chapter  en- 
titled   the  Origin  of  Moira  is  particularly  valuable.      (New 
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York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912.     276  p.     $3.) 

A  practical  College  engineering  notebook,  prefaced  by  the 
most  usual  formulas  in  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
analytical  geometry  and  calculus,  has  been  prepared  by 
Professor  Robert  Moritz,  of  the  University  of  Washington. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1912.     $1.00.) 

That  there  is  much  interest  in  the  development  of  cele- 
brations and  dramatic  performances  in  schools  is  made 
evident  by  the  number  of  books  dealing  with  these  subjects 
that  are  now  coming  from  the  press.  The  latest  and,  we 
think,  the  best  is  entitled  Festivals  and  plays,  prepared  by 
Percival  Chubb,  formerly  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School, 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of 
his  colleagues.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1912. 
403  p.     $2.00.) 

A  very  simple  and  handy  introduction  to  algebra  is  en- 
titled First  year  algebra,  by  Webster  Wells  and  Assistant 
Professor  Hart,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  (Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1912.     325  p.     90c.) 

In  the  beautiful  series  entitled  Masterpieces  of  the  English 
Drama,  the  books  included  in  which  are  so  well  made  that 
they  are  as  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  library  as  in  the  school- 
room, we  welcome  the  volumes  on  Christopher  Marlowe, 
on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  on  Webster  and  Tourneur. 
The  editorial  work  and  the  introductions  are  exceedingly 
well  done.  We  have  rarely  seen  more  attractive  books 
both  as  to  form  and  as  to  content.  (New  York :  American 
Book  Company,  1912.     431,  420  and  469  p.     70c  each.) 

Another  charming  little  volume  is  entitled  Love  poems, 
being  a  series  of  translations  from  the  Latin,  by  J.  M. 
Krause.  Catullus,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid  and 
Martial  are  all  represented.  (London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner  &  Co.,  1912.     136  p.     is  6d.) 

A  convenient  little  book  for  high  schools  is  a  Laboratory 
manual  in  general  science,  by  Bertha  M.  Clark,  of  the  William 
Penn  High  School  for  Girls  in  Philadelphia.  (New  York: 
American  Book  Company,  1912.     96  p.     40c.) 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  admirable  charac- 
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ter  of  the  Home  University  Library.  Eight  additional 
volumes  in  this  collection  have  just  reached  us  and  they 
fully  sustain  the  reputation  established  by  the  earlier 
numbers.  A  full  descriptive  list  of  the  series  may  be  had  by 
applying  to  the  publishers,  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  of  New 
York,  and  Williams  and  Norgate,  of  London. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  the  second  edition  of  so  good 
a  book  as  Professor  Henry  C.  Sherman's  Methods  of  organic 
analysis.  It  takes  rank  with  the  very  best  books  of  its 
kind.     (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912.   404  p.) 

Current  educational  activities  is  the  title  of  a  volume  which 
purports  to  deal  with  the  educational  progress  of  the  year. 
The  author  is  Dr.  John  P.  Garber,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  present  educational  progress,  to  wit, 
the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  is  mentioned  most  inadequately,  and  the  title 
of  the  Foundation  is  not  found  at  all  in  the  index.  There 
are  many  other  noteworthy  omissions.  (Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  1912.     383  p.     $1.25.) 

The  well  printed  Canterbury  Classics  designed  for  supple- 
mentary reading  in  schools  is  enriched  by  Charles  Kingsley's 
Water  babies,  a  long  time  classic  for  young  people.  We  wish 
it  all  success.  The  illustrations  are  admirable.  (Chicago: 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  1912.     382  p.     40c.) 

An  elaborate  study  in  the  English  Lyric  is  contained  in 
English  lyrical  poetry  by  Assistant  Professor  Edward  B. 
Reed,  of  Yale  University.  The  author's  scholarship  is 
broad  and  accurate,  and  his  treatment  of  an  important 
subject  is  both  sound  and  interesting.  (New  Haven :  Yale 
University  Press,  191 2.     616  p.     S2.25.) 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 
Oxford  University         Tn   the   slow  progress  of  reforming  and 

Administration  ,  *       °  ° 

simplifying  the  cumbrous  administration  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  a  new  step  has  been  taken  which 
looks  toward  the  system  of  university  financial  administra- 
tion that  works  so  well  in  the  United  States.  A  Board  of 
Finance  has  lately  been  constituted  with  powers  and  duties 
that  suggest  the  beginnings  of  a  board  of  university  trustees 
after  the  American  fashion.  The  history  of  universities 
amply  proves  that  this  plan  of  financial  control  produces 
educational  results  of  a  kind  that  is  superior  to  those  conse- 
quent upon  either  government  ownership  or  the  nondescript 
or  non-existent  control  found  in  so  many  places. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 
The  old  order  Your    request    for    a    statement    of    my 

changeth  ^  J 

reflections  upon  the  Chicago  meeting  (191 2) 
comes  to  me  when  the  pleasures  of  a  beneficent  holiday 
have  dulled  somewhat  the  disagreeable  impressions  of  that 
gathering.  The  meeting  had  no  educational  features 
worthy  of  remark.  It  was  given  over  wholly  to  politics 
which,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  seems  now  to  occupy 
the  entire  attention  of  those  who  form  a  large  part  of  the 
membership  in  attendance.  The  developments,  however, 
were  not  without  their  amusing  features.  Two  squads  of 
squabbling  women,  one  wearing  the  legend  "Chicago" 
and  the  other  the  symbol  "New  York,"  were  engaged  in 
mortal  combat.  Figuratively  speaking,  hair  flew  in  every 
direction.  Some  of  us  sat  back  and  laughed  when  in  the 
anguish  of  defeat  one  female  publicly  related  the  story  of 
the  discreditable  negotiations  which  had  preceded  the 
election.     One    would    have    thought    that    these    amazing 
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females  were  struggling  for  as  great  a  prize  as  the  throne  of 
the  German  Emperor,  by  the  way  they  went  on.  No 
one  would  have  suspected  that  their  aim  was  simply  to 
occupy  for  a  year  an  honoiable  office  of  which  they  were 
wholly  undeserving  and  which  was  without  emoluments 
and  patronage  of  any  kind.  There  is  something  odd  about 
the  psychology  of  female  office-seeking  and  notoriety- 
hunting.  At  least,  the  women  who  go  in  for  this  sort  of 
thing  ought  to  learn  to  behave  like  gentlemen ! 

The  now  well-established  method  of  packing  the  attend- 
ance at  the  annual  business  meeting  was  followed  as  in  each 
of  the  two  previous  years.  I  learn  that  669  new  advance 
memberships  were  reported  from  Chicago,  the  purpose  of 
these  memberships  being  none  other  than  to  vote  at  the 
annual  meeting.  Of  these  669  new  active  members,  524 
were  present  and  voting  at  the  meeting  of  active  members. 
None  of  these  had  the  slightest  permanent  interest  in  the 
Association,  and  the  vast  majority  had  never  been  at  a 
single  one  of  its  previous  meetings.  In  addition  to  these, 
I  satisfied  my  curiosity  by  discovering  that  188  former 
active  members  resident  in  Chicago  were  also  present  and 
voting.  These  latter,  of  course,  had  demonstrated  their 
permanent  interest  in  the  Association.  Altogether  the 
Chicago  voting  force  numbered  712.  It  was  thoroly  or- 
ganized, and,  in  good  Tammany  fashion,  held  several 
caucuses  during  the  week  and  careful  instructions  as  to 
their  voting  duties  weie  given  to  the  new  membeis. 

This  political  organization  appears  to  have  overawed 
the  former  active  members,  and  especially  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Before  the  meeting  46  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  including  every  former  president  of  the  As- 
sociation who  served  earlier  than  1909  (except  Dr.  Eliot, 
who  was  absent  from  the  country)  signed  a  petition  to 
have  submitted  to  the  Directors,  by  correspondence  vote, 
a  rule  which  would  have  prevented  the  packing  the  meeting 
of  active  members.  The  profound  and  accomplished 
scholar,  known  in  all  five  continents  by  his  many  contri- 
butions to  the  theory  and  practise  of  education,  who  was 
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for  the  time  being  in  the  chair  of  the  president  of  the  As- 
sociation, declined  to  authorize  the  submission  of  this 
rule  to  the  Directors.  His  attitude  was,  I  suppose,  governed 
by  the  everlasting  principles  of  progressivism  that  the 
people  must  rule!  When  the  Board  of  Directors  met, 
they  showed  weakness  amounting  to  cowardice,  and  did 
not  take  action  adopting  the  very  lule  which  a  large  majority 
of  the  Board  had  already  supported  in  writing.  One 
bright  man  volunteered  to  the  Directors  the  novel  informa- 
tion that  the  right  to  vote  could  not  be  limited,  and  that 
he  was  such  a  great  authority  on  corporation  law  that  his 
word  must  be  taken!  This  preposterous  piece  of  mis- 
information was  actually  accepted  by  many  Directors  as 
important. 

The  disgraceful  personal  attack  made  by  the  president 
upon  Secretary  Shepard  did  no  harm  except  to  the  already 
discredited  person  who  made  it.  Dr.  Shepard 's  standing  is 
secure. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Chicago  newspapers 
printed  only  one  side  of  the  whole  matter,  and  refused  to 
use  any  of  the  information  given  to  them  in  reply.  This  is 
quite  characteristic  of  our  Chicago  papers  in  matters  political 
as  well  as  educational.  I  was  much  more  astonished  to 
find  the  Associated  Press  taking  the  same  line,  and  one  of 
their  representatives  is  said  to  have  given  as  his  excuse 
that  he  was  working  on  orders  from  headquarters.  This 
is  almost  unbelievable,  but  I  give  you  the  information  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

In  case  anyone  questions  my  statement  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Chicago  people  in  procuring  so  many  advance  active 
memberships,  I  quote  the  following  letter  which  was  printed 
in  a  Chicago  evening  paper  of  June  2 1  : 

"Chicago,  June  19,  191 2. 

To  the  Principals:    Secretary  Shepard  has  sent  out  a 

letter  asking  the  directors  of  the  N.  E.  A.  to  limit  the  voting 

privilege  to  active  members  of  thirty  days'  standing.     In 

this  letter  the  secretary  makes  his  accustomed  attack  on 
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the  Chicago  teachers  and  principals.  In  view  of  the  fact, 
you  are  urged  to  secure  all  the  active  members  possible 
among  your  teachers  and  get  their  names  and  dues  into  the 
hands  of  Principal  W.  H.  Campbell  by  Friday  of  this  week. 
A  receipt  for  an  associate  membership  and  S2.00  will 
secure  an  active  membership.  We  need  all  the  votes  we 
can  to  insure  the  enactment  of  ike  proposed  substitute  by- 
laws.    Act  today. 

William  B.  Owen, 
Chairman  N.  E.  A.  Committee." 

In  addition,  some  of  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young,  which  were  aftei  wards  expunged  from  the  records 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  were  really  quite  naive  and  de- 
licious. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  be  said  except  that,  despite 
all  this  rather  sordid  performance,  excellent  officers  were 
elected  for  next  year.  It  may  be  the  lot  of  the  new  presi- 
dent, Superintendent  Fairchild,  of  Kansas,  to  lead  the 
Association  back  to  its  old  and  high  plane  of  educational 
discussion  and  thinking.  In  the  old  days  that  we  all  re- 
member with  so  much  pleasure,  the  offices  filled  themselves 
by  common  consent  at  the  time  of  the  meeting.  The 
result  was  a  list  of  presidents  that  is  as  good  in  its  way  as 
the  list  of  thf  prime  ministers  of  England.  Beginning  with 
1909  there  is  a  pretty  sharp  let-down  in  the  standard,  and 
this  is  due  simply  and  solely  to  the  introduction  of  caucuses, 
wire  pulling  and  political  methods.  If  you  want  any  more 
of  my  opinions  on  the  Association's  affairs,  they  are  at 
your  service. 

A  Looker-on  in  Babylon 

Chicago,  September  ,?,  1912 


_,    .     ,    „         ,        In  retiring  from  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Dr.  Irwin  Shepard  fe  ,     » 

National  Education  Association  before  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  Dr.  Irwin  Shepard  has  emphasized 
anew  the  unfortunate  conditions  that  have  lately  prevailed 
in  this  body.     The  character  and  quality  of  his  seivice  are 
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quite  without  precedent.  His  unselfish'  devotion,  his 
extraordinary  ability  and  his  unflagging  industry,  have  made 
him  an  ideal  administrative  officer  foi  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  teachers  and  scholars.  He  gave  to  the  organized 
teachers  of  the  country  and  to  the  promotion  of  their 
interests  the  same  courageous  devotion  that  he  gave  to  the 
support  of  the  Union  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil 
War.  Dr.  Shepard's  modesty  makes  it  difficult  for  those 
who  have  not  seen  his  work  at  close  range  to  appreciate 
either  its  quantity  or  its  quality.  He  has  been  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  National  Education  Association  for  twenty 
years,  and  since  he  assumed  the  permanent  and  paid  secre- 
taryship in  1898  he  has  carried  substantially  the  whole 
burden  of  administrative  duty.  How  this  burden  has 
grown,  th<  statistics  of  the  Association  clearly  show. 

There  was  no  reason  why  Dr.  Shepard,  himself  a  refined 
and  cultivated  gentleman  who  had  associated  with  gentle- 
men all  his  life,  should  put  up  with  the  sort  of  treatment 
accorded  him  by  those  who  were  injected  as  a  result  of  their 
own  hard  efforts  into  the  presidency  of  the  Association  in 
the  years  19 10  and  191 1.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Shepard  did 
put  up  with  all  this  and  bore  their  insults  with  patience, 
forbearance  and  kindliness.  This  period  of  storm  and 
stress  being  over,  he  retires  from  office  of  his  own  volition  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  peace  and  quiet  that  he  has 
so  richly  earned.  He  carries  with  him  the  affection  and  the 
sincere  friendship  of  thousands  of  those  whose  personal  and 
professional  interests  he  has  so  devotedly  served. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  are  to  be  congratulated,  as  is  the 
Association  itself,  upon  the  choice  of  Dr.  Shepard's  successor. 
Mr.  Durand  W.  Springer  of  Michigan  is  an  old  member  of 
the  Association,  who  has  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  its 
development  and  who  well  knows  its  ideals  and  its  past 
tiaditions.  He  can  be  counted  upon  to  continue  the  same 
broad,  catholic  and  efficient  policies  which  have  made 
Dr.  Shepard's  years  of  administration  so  memorable.  Any 
schemer  or  wire-puller  who  attempts  to  use  Mr.  Springer 
for  personal  purposes  is  likely  to  receive  a  disagreeable 
surprize. 
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COLLEGE  EDUCATION  FOR  GIRLS  IN  AMERICA  (II)1 

The  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute  was  opened  in  1833, 
with  full  college  privileges,  tho  its  name  was  not  changed  to 
Oberlin  College  till  1850.  It  is  not  for  us  to  recite  its  great 
history,  but  we  must  glance  at  it  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the 
privileges  of  education  given  to  American  girls.  It  offered 
them  its  opportunities  from  the  beginning.  Its  first 
catalog,  1834,  not  printed  in  Oberlin,  speaks  of  it  as  an 
"infant  institution,"  "in  the  wilderness,"  on  a  site  which 
a  year  and  a  half  before  was  uninhabited  and  surrounded 
by  a  forest  three  miles  square.  Of  its  twelve  trustees 
four  were  "colonists."  There  is  a  professor  of  languages, 
of  chemistry,  botany  and  physiology,  a  principal  of  a  pre- 
paratory department,  but  as  yet  no  president,  tho  it  is  said 
that  this  position  and  the  professorship  of  natural  philoso- 
phy will  probably  be  filled  in  the  spring.  The  college  had 
opened  in  December. 

The  female  department  was  regarded  as  separate  (p.  6). 
It  promised  "instruction  in  the  useful  branches  taught  in 
the  best  female  seminaries."  The  higher  classes  may  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  higher  departments  "as  shall  best 
suit  their  sex  and  prospective  employment,"  but  the  female 
seminary  is  not  regarded  as  equal  to  the  college.  The 
catalog  of  students  is  divided  into  "males"  and  "females." 

'Part  I  of  this  paper  appeared  in  the  Educational  RbviEW  for  October, 
1912. 

3*5 
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Both  sexes  are  required  to  labor  four  hours  daily,  for  reasons 
of  health,  moral  benefit  and  pecuniary  help.  There  is  a 
farm  of  800  acres,  saw-mill,  grist-mill,  work-shop.  Living 
is  cheap.  "Hitherto  board  with  its  appendages  has  been 
from  80  cents  to  $1.00  per  week."  Tuition  is  from  $10 
to  $14  a  year.  The  board  is  now  reduced  to  from  75  cents 
to  $  1 .00.  Rent  of  room  and  furniture, ' '  with  contingencies, ' ' 
is  from  $3.00  to  $6.00 — the  annual  expenses  from  $58  to 
$89,  "exclusive  of  clothing  and  slight  expenses  for  postage, 
etc."  Students  earn  variously  from  one  cent  an  hour  to 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  (p.  9).  They  usually  receive  four, 
five,  six,  or  seven  cents  an  hour  by  which  they  may  gener- 
ally pay  their  board.  "Healthy  and  industrious  females 
understanding  domestic  economy  receive  their  board  with 
its  appendages  for  four  hours  daily  labor."  There  was  one 
rule  for  rich  and  poor  with  insistence  on  plain  dress  and 
wholesome  diet,  and  there  was  to  be  no  endurance  of  drones 
in  "this  hive  of  industry."  Sixty-three  males  and  37 
females  made  up  the  100  students,  and  more  than  90  were 
over  14  years  and  most  of  these  over  18. 

In  the  appendix,  No.  2,  to  the  second  report  (Catalog 
of  1835),  entitled  "Female  department,"  it  is  said  that  they 
board  at  the  public  table,  do  domestic  work,  washing, 
ironing,  and  much  of  the  sewing  for  the  students,  and  attend 
recitations  with  the  young  gentlemen  in  all  of  the  depart- 
ments. The  applicants  are  so  numerous  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  send  away  about  half  of  those  seeking  en- 
trance. "Most  of  the  ladies  have  paid  for  their  board  by 
their  labor,"  says  the  catalog,  "75  cents  for  vegetable  diet 
only,  87'/;,  cents  with  animal  food  once  a  day." 

The  catalog  of  1836  shows  no  women  in  the  collegiate 
department,  but  now,  placed  after  the  preparatory  de- 
partment of  the  boys,  "young  ladies"  appear  in  place  of 
the  earlier  "females."  There  is  one  senior  in  the  female 
department.  The  course  of  study  given  is  good  in  philoso- 
phy and  literature,  but  without  mention  of  languages  ex- 
cept for  those  designing  the  full  course,  and  then  only 
Greek,  with  a  view  to  the  New  Testament.     The  girls  are 
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told  that  they  must  not  come  till  they  have  written  and 
been  accepted.  "None  can  be  received  who  travel  on  the 
Sabbath  on  their  way  to  Oberlin."  Prices  are  now  slightly 
higher  and  the  work  requirement  is  reduced  to  three  hours. 

In  1837  no  catalog  was  issued,  but  in  1838  there  are 
391  students  in  all  departments,  and  Zeruiah  Porter  appears 
alone  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  ladies  department.  Evi- 
dently the  course  is  lengthened.  But  at  the  end  of  the  list 
appears  for  the  first  time  "college  courses,"  "freshman 
class,"  with  four  girls  registered  in  it,  and  three  prepara- 
tories for  college.  Here  is  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  education 
of  girls,  for  tho  the  young  ladies  attend  the  college  depart- 
ment when  their  studies  permit,  the  course  is  not  nearly 
equal  to  the  collegiate,  in  general.  Now,  for  the  first, 
we  have  four  girls  entered  under  a  strong  college  curriculum. 

Here  is  the  place  to  review  the  actual  status  of  Oberlin, 
in  those  first  years,  toward  woman's  higher  education. 
Mrs.  Sewall  claims  that  the  college  was  not  fitted  to  give 
the  same  advantages  to  women  as  to  men  (Woman's  work, 
p.  67)  and  dwells  on  the  emphasis  on  the  seminary  and  the 
evident  purpose  at  first  to  offer  separate  instruction  to 
girls.  Very  probably  there  was  serious  question  with 
many  then  as  to  coeducation,  and  there  are  traces  of  this 
in  the  first  catalog,  perhaps,  but  the  pioneer  and  economic 
conditions  forced  what  they  were  quite  ready  to  accept. 
They  were  familiar  with  the  old  New  England  School, 
and  the  simple  wholesome  life  they  knew  kept  in  the  back- 
ground the  questions  forced  by  a  more  complex  and  de- 
veloped society;  the  economic  considerations  were  com- 
pelling, the  attitude  of  the  minds  of  the  founders  was  an 
open  and  receptive  one — and  so  gradually  and  inevitably, 
after  only  a  few  years  of  growth,  we  find  girls  admitted  to 
the  full  college  course.  The  ladies'  course  continued  to 
be  far  more  popular,  but  the  principle  and  the  right  were 
established,  and  there  was  a  continuous  if  small  line  of 
girls  who  availed  themselves  of  the  larger  opportunities. 
(Cf.  also  History  of  higher  education  in  Ohio,  Knight  and 
Commons:  Circular  Bureau  of  Education,  1894,  p.  64.) 
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The  ladies'  course  required  one  year  of  preparation  against 
three  for  the  college,  and  it  carried  no  degree.  As  regards 
the  college  standards  of  Oberlin  at  this  early  date  there 
can  be  no  fair  question.  Asa  Mahan  was  President  from 
1 835 .  Charles  Finney  then  appears  as  professor  of  theology. 
The  course  in  that  year,  which  they  regarded  "as  neither 
perfect  nor  immutable,"  included  the  Greek  Testament, 
the  Cyropaedia  and  Memorabilia,  Cicero  and  Buchanan's 
Psalms  in  Latin,  Hebrew,  abundant  mathematics  and 
science,  political  economy  and  law,  evidences,  the  analogy, 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  some  literature  and  history.  This 
was  gradually  strengthened,  and  in  the  first  catalog  published 
at  Oberlin  itself,  1839,  the  second  year  of  the  first  college 
girls,  appears  a  comparison  in  parallel  columns  of  the  courses 
at  Oberlin  and  Yale,  "in  order  that  the  Christian  public 
may  be  enabled  to  judge  us  fairly."  "No  unfriendly  feeling 
toward  that  venerable  seat  of  learning  has  led  us  to  present 
this  comparison,"  but  the  purpose  is  to  meet  those  who 
have  'decried'  the  Oberlin  course. 

The  courses  are  similar  and  the  influence  of  Yale  is  most 
evident.  In  science  and  literature  the  difference  is  negligi- 
ble, and  if  Yale  gives  more  Latin,  Oberlin  gives  more  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  (Catalog  1839-40.  See  transcription  of 
these  courses,  etc.,  in  Dr.  King's  letter  to  me,  November  4, 
1910.)  (Cf.  also  Knight  &  Commons,  p.  69.)  The  students 
for  the  ministry  are  more  in  mind  at  Oberlin. 

As  bearing  on  the  amount  of  work  done  it  may  be  added 
that  the  juniors  were  then  reciting  five  pages  of  Demosthenes 
at  a  recitation.  We  can  not  leave  out  of  sight  in  our  esti- 
mate of  the  work  accomplished  in  conditions  that  we  should 
now  regard  as  raw,  inchoate,  and  lacking  in  the  finer  graces 
of  life,  the  prodigious  earnestness  of  the  men  and  women 
who  were  not  only  making  a  college  but  who  were  devoting 
themselves  to  the  highest  interests  of  state  and  nation,  and 
who  were  exalting  mental  labor  in  a  way  to  shame  the  college 
generation  of  today. 

But  the  college  girls  at  Oberlin  were  not  numerous  in 
the  days  preceding  the  epoch  marked  by  the  opening  of 
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Vassar.  Seventy-nine  received  the  A.B.  degree,  up  to 
1865  (Dr.  King's  letter),  and  290  had  past  thru  the  ladies' 
course.  This  was  of  far  inferior  grade,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  list  of  studies  in  the  catalog  of  1839,  and  was  de- 
signed to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  the  "seminaries" 
of  that  day. 

Young  ladies  in  college  must  conform  to  the  general 
regulations  of  the  female  department  (Catalog  of  1841). 
In  1842-3,  for  the  first  time  every  class  has  girls  in  it,  a 
total  of  29.  This  catalog  prints  a  list  of  graduates  from  the 
opening  of  the  college,  numbering  three  women,  1841.  Now 
begins  the  charge  for  tuition,  $20  a  year,  compelled  by  the 
losses  of  their  friends  by  the  great  fire  in  New  York  in  1835. 
"In  no  year  have  the  trustees  been  able  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  professors." 

There  is  no  call  for  us  to  follow  thru  later  catalogs  the 
fluctuating  numbers  of  college  girls,  from  1 850-1,  when 
Charles  Finney  became  president,  when  there  were  no 
junior  or  sophomore  "ladies"  and  only  1  freshman,  or 
1856-7  when  there  were  twenty  ladies  in  college  and  229 
in  the  ladies'  course,  to  1861-2  when  33  ladies  were  num- 
bered, the  largest  in  any  year  noted  to  this  date,  but  when 
the  ladies'  course  numbered  213.  The  catalog  lists  46  men 
at  the  war — and  these  lists  are  now  printed  regularly  and 
under  a  separate  head. 

It  chances  that  we  have  from  the  very  year  of  Vassar's 
opening,  1865,  the  testimony  of  an  eyewitness,  an  intelligent 
English  teacher,  regarding  several  American  colleges,  and 
happily  Oberlin  is  one  of  them.  (Sophia  Jex  Blake:  Visit 
to  somt  American  schools  and  colleges,  London,  1867.) 
Her  impressions,  gained  in  a  ten  days'  sojourn,  give  a  clear 
and  sympathetic  picture.  The  two  sexes,  including  the 
preparatories,  were  about  equally  divided,  and  about 
a  third  of  the  total  she  thought  colored  (p.  17).  Oberlin 
had  disregarded  color  as  well  as  sex  in  its  welcome  to  its 
pupils  since  1834.  In  that  year,  1865,  she  says  the  only 
woman  graduate  was  originally  a  slave  who  had  not  yet 
fully  paid  her  ransom.     Only  seventeen   women   were   in 
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college  (p.  1 8),  and  175  in  the  ladies'  course.  The  grade 
of  work  seemed  to  her  inferior  to  that  of  the  eastern  colleges, 
tho  the  results  were  invaluable  "to  the  class  of  students 
seeking  instruction"  and  "very  likely  adequate  to  the  de- 
mand in  the  West."  (pp.  22,  23.)  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten, however,  by  the  student  of  education,  that  those 
years  of  the  War,  and  just  after,  were  a  period  of  strain 
and  stress  to  almost  all  American  colleges,  and  it  may 
easily  be  that  the  earlier  strenuousness  of  Oberlin  had 
abated  perforce.  The  curriculum  continued  to  be  sub- 
stantially that  just  referred  to. 

Miss  Blake  was  much  imprest  by  the  conditions  of  society, 
unlike  anything  known  to  England.  The  deficiency  of 
polish  of  manner  she  thought  might  be  termed  national, 
but  the  absence  of  social  inequality,  of  all  strain  after 
pretensions  of  a  higher  class,  and  so  the  temptation  to 
essential  vulgarity,  imprest  her  as  much  as  the  absence  of 
standards  and  of  consciousness  of  social  lack.  Roughness 
of  manners  in  the  attitude  of  students  during  class  hours, 
and  the  incessant  spitting,  seemed  to  her  more  marked  at 
Oberlin  than  elsewhere.  The  lagging  behind  the  actual 
degree  of  study  and  learning  of  all  the  exterior  accessories 
of  civilization,  struck  her  everywhere.  But  the  girls,  as 
a  rule,  "seemed  considerably  more  civilized  than  the  young 
men."  "Teachers  and  professors  seemed  to  belong  to  ex- 
actly the  same  order  as  the  majority  of  the  pupils," — tho 
some  have  traveled  intelligently. 

The  religious  spirit,  the  desire  for  revivals,  the  custom  of 
opening  every  recitation  with  hymn  or  prayer,  imprest  her 
unpleasantly,  especially  the  combination  of  "all  hail  the 
power  of  Jesus  name"  with  "the  physical  functions,"  in 
a  class  in  physiology. 

She  comments  on  the  absence  of  provision  for  physical 
exercise,  and  of  a  gymnasium,  but  we  may  not  forget  the 
compulsory  labor.  There  were  no  sports — and  a  seeming 
absence  of  vitality  was  noted  generally. 

As  to  the  great  question  of  coeducation,  Miss  Blake 
(pp.  36  sq.)  remarks  that  there  is  no  common  life  to  the 
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girls  and  men  out  of  the  class-room,  no  walking  together, 
even  from  prayer  meetings,  and  in  class  and  at  chapel  they 
sit  separately.  But  the  testimony  given  her  as  to  equality 
of  ability  and  work  seemed  to  her  ample. 

A  second  institution  in  Ohio  that  gained  great  fame 
thru  the  circumstances  of  its  founding  and  thru  the  con- 
nection with  it  of  Horace  Mann,  was  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Antioch,  so-called,  Miss  Blake  says,  because  founded  by 
the  Christian  sect  (cf.  Acts  n  :  26).  It  was  however  non- 
sectarian.  Antioch  College  was  opened  October  5,  1853. 
It  was  coeducational,  and  Horace  Mann  made  a  point  of 
having  "female"  as  well  as  "male"  professors.  The  scenes 
of  the  opening  days  of  this  college,  the  wretched  physical 
conditions  with  which  it  has  to  struggle,  the  heroic  labors  of 
Horace  Mann,  the  astonishing  enthusiasm  excited  for 
education,  are  beyond  our  present  theme,  but  are  well- 
known  to  readers  of  the  biography  of  that  great  pioneer 
and  president  who  organized  and  developed  the  institu- 
tion. Mann  died  in  1859  and  the  second  president  was 
Dr.  Hill,  who  was  called  later  to  preside  over  Harvard. 
The  college  department  was  closed  in  1862  because  of  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  and  the  drawing  off  of  the  men  to  the 
War.  It  was  reopened  in  1865,  the  preparatory  classes 
having  been  maintained  in  the  interval. 

The  spirit  of  the  work  here  was  beyond  praise,  and 
President  Hill  assured  Miss  Blake  that  the  undergraduates 
of  Antioch  were  generally  able  to  enter  corresponding 
classes  at  Harvard.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  a 
"teachers'  course,"  as  well  as  an  "English  course,"  was 
offered,  and  that  Greek  was  optional  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  female  students.  Physics  could  be  substituted  for 
it. 

An  article  in  the  Nation,  Vol.  11,  p.  24,  signed  "S," 
a  professor  at  Antioch,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  women 
are  not  equal  to  the  men  and  that  the  men  are  not  as  strong 
in  ambition  and  mental  power  as  those  who  seek  the  better 
eastern  colleges.  He  is,  however,  a  firm  believer  in  coedu- 
cation.    One   can   not   examine   the    tables   furnished   by 
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"S"  without  remarking  the  very  small  proportion  of  gradu- 
ates to  the  number  of  students,  which  he  furnishes  from 
1856-7  to  1865-6.  The  totals  of  the  earlier  catalogs  must 
include  all  departments,  probably  even  the  preparatory. 
In  1853-4,  ne  gives  253  "gentlemen"  and  98  "ladies,"  and 
in  1857-8,  the  ladies  are  158  as  against  252  gentlemen. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  panic  occasioned  the 
reduction  from  401  "gentlemen"  in  1856-7.  Certainly  the 
numbers  fell  after  Mann's  death,  and  the  result  of  the  war 
on  the  college  has  already  been  noted.  In  186 1-2,  there 
were  121  "gentlemen"  and  77  "ladies,"  but  the  graduates, 
were  respectively  6  and  8.  There  were  no  men  graduated 
from  1862  to  1865,  but  a  woman  is  noted  in  1862-3  and 
1863-4.  The  total  number  of  women  graduates  in  these 
tables  of  "S,"  from  1856  to  1865  (when  Vassar  opened),, 
is  28,  tho  it  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  these  all  have  com- 
pleted the  full  college  course.  Miss  Blake's  testimony 
fails  us  here,  as  her  visit  was  just  after  the  reopening  of 
the  college,  in  October,  1865.  Ex-President  Derby  (Bureau 
of  Education:  Circular  for  1891,  History  0}  education  in 
Ohio)  gives  the  totals,  presumably  to  1890,  as  173  men 
and  59  women. 

As  to  the  course  of  study  exacted  of  these  girls,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  President  Hill,  quoted  by  Miss  Blake,  the 
statements  of  "S,"  and  the  full  courses  of  study  printed 
by  Miss  Blake  (Visit,  etc.,  etc.,  pp.  139  sq.)  from  what  she 
thinks  Was  the  last  prospectus  issued  during  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Hill,  1861-2,  just  before  the  college  closed  on  account 
of  the  War.  She  supposes  it  substantially  the  same  as 
that  pursued  in  1865.  The  freshman  class  studied  algebra, 
geometry,  surveying  and  navigation,  Livy  and  Horace, 
Anabasis,  Iliad,  Memorabilia — or,  as  optional  with  Greek, 
history  of  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  the  Middle  Ages, 
lectures  on  botany,  on  the  conduct  of  the  understanding 
(by  the  president) — a  term  of  French  (begun),  and  English 
language  and  elocution  (in  second  term).  The  sophomores 
had  analytical  geometry  and  the  calculus,  Latin  and  French 
(or   Greek),    logic,    lectures    (by   the   president)    on   taste,. 
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imagination  and  art,  and  a  term  of  German.  The  juniors 
had  physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  astronomy,  mineralogy, 
German,  Latin  (much  prose  composition),  Italian  (optional 
with  German  in  second  term),  and  lectures  by  the  president 
on  practical  ethics.  The  seniors  had  political  economy, 
logic,  comparative  physiology,  intellectual  philosophy, 
moral  philosophy,  natural  theology,  evidences,  constitutional 
law,  geology,  Guizot's  Histoire  de  la  Civilization  en  Europe. 
Rhetorical  exercises  and  English  composition  were  required 
at  stated  periods  during  the  course. 

Here  is  assuredly  a  worthy  curriculum,  of"  full  collegiate 
grade  as  that  was  understood  from  1 850-1 870,  at  which 
later  date  we  mark  a  new  era  in  American  college  require- 
ments.     (Cf.     Broome,     College     admission     requirements, 

P-  47-) 

The  teachers'  course  (Blake,  144  sq.)  omits  Latin  and 
Greek,  gives  a  year  of  French  and  two  terms  of  German, 
follows  the  freshman  course  in  mathematics,  has  a  term  of 
history,  and  two  of  physics,  one  of  botany,  logic,  rhetoric, 
a  smattering  of  science,  and  the  lectures  noted  on  practical 
ethics,  taste,  etc.  It  required  but  two  years,  and  was  little 
more  than  an  advanced  seminary  course. 

The  "English  course"  occupies  three  years,  but  it  is  a 
merely  preparatory  course,  not  equal  to  that  of  the  better 
seminaries  for  women  (Blake,  pp.  146-8). 

College  education  for  women  at  Antioch  must  be  under- 
stood then  as  referring  solely  to  the  full  collegiate  course. 
The  other  courses  were  not  of  college  grade. 

As  bearing  at  once  on  the  standards  of  admission  to  the 
college,  and  on  the  earnestness  of  the  students,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  preparatory  department  gave  a  three  years' 
course,  and  offered  preparation  in  less  time  for  those  who 
could  do  the  work.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  preparation  was  for  the  college  of  the  "fifties," 
and  not  to  meet  the  requirements  of  today. 

A  few  words  shotdd  be  added  regarding  the  other  co- 
educational colleges  of  Ohio.  They  were  numerous,  chiefly 
on  denominational   foundations,   meager  for  the   most   in 
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equipment,  lacking  endowments,  but  marked  by  earnest- 
ness within  their  range. 

The  State  College  at  Athens  apparently  did  not  admit 
women  till  after  the  war  (Ohio  University  Bulletin,  October, 
1910,  p.  29),  and  Miami  was  for  men  only  (p.  34,  Knight  & 
Commons) .  Marietta  also  does  not  seem  to  have  admitted 
women,  tho  it  had  made  sound  progress  and  had  gathered 
a  library  of  17,000  volumes  by  i860.  Western  Reserve 
did  not  admit  women  till  1872. 

Otterbein  had  coeducation  in  1849.  Its  standards  were 
apparently  low  (Knight  &  Commons,  p.  143).  Muskingum 
was  incorporated  in  1837  and  young  women  were  admitted 
to  all  its  privileges  in  1854.  The  scientific  course,  to  which 
they  inclined  for  the  most  part,  was  a  year  less  than  the 
classical.  The  patronage  and  support  were  wholly  local 
(K.  &  C).  Franklin  College,  1825,  has  a  woman  on  the 
faculty,  in  the  lists  given  in  Knights  &  Commons'  History, 
but  nothing  is  said  there  of  coeducation.  Mt.  Union,  called 
a  "Cosmic  College,"  was  chartered  in  1858,  was  coeduca- 
tional and  gave  all  degrees.  Urbana,  College  of  the  New 
Church,  graduated  girls  as  early  as  1857.  Heidelberg,  1851, 
had  a  ladies'  course,  and  a  few  girls  in  the  classical  course. 

Others  were  coeducational  schools,  which  at  a  later  date 
became  colleges,  as  Hiram,  Baldwin,  Buchtel,  Wooster, 
Wilmington.  Denison  was  a  college  in  1845,  but  not 
coeducational. 

Of  most  of  these  it  may  probably  be  said  with  justice 
that  they  did  a  great  service  in  exciting  and  meeting  ambi- 
tion for  education,  that  they  were  the  first  sources  of  the 
inspiration  of  many  men  and  women  who  later  made  a  deep 
impression  on  their  generation,  but  that  the  results  were 
due  rather  to  the  earnestness  of  teacher  and  taught  than 
to  any  really  strongly  maintained  college  curriculum  or 
any  substantial  college  equipment.  And,  in  the  light 
of  the  clear  statistics  of  Oberlin  and  Antioch  we  must  infer 
that  the  number  of  girls  graduated  by  these  colleges  was 
very  small.  They  betoken  a  local  interest  in  a  fair  educa- 
tion,  and  a  liberal  spirit  which  willingly  shared  its  best 
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with  the  young  women  who  sought  it. 

Two  institutions  founded  especially  for  girls  call  for  a 
more  particular  notice.  The  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College 
was  founded  in  Delaware  in  1853  and  absorbed  in  the  Uni- 
versity in  1877.  Its  course  was  apparently  not  equal  then 
to  that  of  the  college  (p.  82,  Knight  &  Commons).  We 
have  no  full  statement  of  its  curriculum,  tho  the  numbers 
in  attendance  were  good  in  1853-4.  But  as  it  had  only 
reached  a  point  in  '77,  when  its  modified  course  led  to  an 
inferior  degree  at  Delaware  (B.L.),  and  the  requirements 
for  it  were  considerably  lower  than  those  for  A.B.  or  B.S., 
it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  a  college  standard  was  really 
maintained  from  1853  to  1865. 

The  Wesleyan  Female  College  of  Cincinnati  was  organized 
by  the  Methodist  denomination,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1842-3.  In  1852,  47  resident  graduates  represented 
classes  from  1847.  The  third  class  organized  an  Alumnae 
Association,  and  in  1853  the  word  'Alumna'  was  coined 
for  them.  Dr.  Rachel  L.  Body,  afterward  Dean  of  the 
Philadelphia  Woman's  Medical  College,  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee which  suggested  the  word  (Commercial  tribune, 
April  2i,  1909,  letter  from  Mrs.  Katharine  Mullikin).  The 
first  commencement,  1845,  sent  out  6  graduates,  in  1846 
there  was  one,  in  i860  33,  the  largest  class.  The  building 
was  sold  for  debt  in  1892. 

The  degrees  given  were  M.EL-  (Mistress  of  English 
Literature)  and  M.L.A.  (Mistress  of  Liberal  Arts),  the  latter 
including  a  course  in  Latin,  Greek  and  advanced  mathe- 
matics. Later,  but  it  is  uncertain  when,  the  degree  was 
changed  to  A.B. 

But  what  were  the  standards  of  this  college?  From  Mrs. 
Mullikin,  a  graduate,  and  from  "The  Alumna,"  1890-1900, 
such  answer  as  can  be  made  has  been  obtained.  There 
was  much  interest  in  the  subject,  fostered  by  Catharine 
Beecher's:  efforts,  by  the  formation  and  labors  of  the  College 
of  Teachers,  composed  not  only  of  teachers  of  Cincinnati 
but  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  whose  committee  numbered 
in  it  such  names  as  Lyman  Beecher,  and  Calvin  Stowe,  and 
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by  the  publication  of  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  more  liberal 
female  education,  but  the  first  definite  steps  were  taken  by 
the  Methodists,  in  this  foundation. 

By  1843-4,  the  college,  "incorporated  by  the  Legislature," 
as  the  title  page  of  the  catalog  declares,  "with  collegiate 
powers  and  privileges,"  offered  to  its  senior  class,  Day's 
Mensuration,  Wayland's  Moral  science,  Burritt's  Geography 
of  the  heavens,  Abercrombie's  Moral  feelings,  Hedge's  Logic, 
Keith,  on  the  Globes,  Mrs.  Lincoln's  Botany,  Alexander's 
Evidences,  Latin,  closing  with  Cooper's  Virgil,  and  Greek, 
closing  with  Greek  Testament;  French,  German  and  Spanish 
were  the  modern  languages  taught.  (Quoted  from  Mrs. 
Mullikin's  letter,  October  22,  19 10,  who  says,  "the  course  of 
study  for  the  senior  year  includes:"  as  above). 

If  the  Latin  and  Greek  were  required  of  all  graduates, 
this  would  put  the  requirements  for  graduation  distinctly 
above  the  best  seminaries  of  1845,  as  exemplified  by  Troy 
and  Mount  Holyoke,2  but  not  nearly  as  high  as  Mary  Sharp 
in  1853,  and  distinctly  not  equivalent  to  the  demands  of 
Oberlin  and  Antioch,  the  former  in  '39  and  the  latter  in 
'51.  This  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  defi- 
nitely higher  efforts  of  that  era  to  establish  a  worthy  col- 
legiate course.  The  lack  of  endowments  and  the  want  of 
earlier  preparation,  and  general  social  conditions  seem 
to  have  made  it  quite  impossible  to  maintain  strong 
collegiate  standards  outside  of  the  better  coeducational 
colleges. 

The  decade  from  1850  to  i860  was  very  prolific  in  insti- 
tutions for  higher  education  and  many  of  them  were  co- 
educational. One  of  the  most  advanced,  if  judged  by  its 
published  curriculum,  was  Lombard  University,  in  Gales- 
burg,  111.,  chartered  as  the  Illinois  Liberal  Institute,  in  1851. 
Its  second  catalog,  1853-4,  shows  a  Board  of  Trustees  of 
fifteen,  a  college  department  including  "gentlemen  and 
ladies,"  14  ladies,  35  gentlemen,  tho  the  summary  states 
"males"  and  "females."  It  contains  a  four  years'  course 
and  a  three  years'  scientific  course.     The  institution  was 

2  See  October,  1912,  issue,  page  219. 
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founded  by  universalists  who  objected  to  "such  creed- 
drilling  as  prevailed  in  sectarian  institutions."  It  claimed 
"a  respectable  library"  and  "a  full  and  thoro  collegiate 
■course."  But  it  began  Latin  and  Greek  in  college,  allowed 
ladies  to  omit  the  calculus,  engineering,  analytic  geometry, 
and  substitute  German,  and  permitted  the  substitution  of 
French  for  a  portion  of  Latin  and  Greek  (p.  xiii).  Evi- 
dently here  was  a  "ladies'  course,"  but  this  was  not  the  end 
of  the  matter.  Meanwhile,  they  meet  supposedly  feminine 
needs  in  education,  and  offer  embroidery,  needlework, 
wax  work,  music,  painting.  There  are  three  in  the  college 
faculty,  professors  of  mathematics,  ancient  languages,  and 
philosophy.  The  expenses  of  the  college  course  are  $8.25, 
and  French  and  German  $3-00,  a  quarter. 

In  1854-5,  the  curriculum  has  developed.  There  are 
now  26  females  and  48  males  in  the  college  course,  and  the 
catalog  claims  (p.  xx)  that  it  is  more  extensive  than  is 
usually  pursued  in  our  colleges.     Italian  is  offered. 

In  1855-6,  the  college  announces  itself  as  Lombard  Uni- 
versity, after  one  of  its  principal  benefactors.  It  has  added 
a  professor  of  natural  science,  and  announces  two  degrees 
conferred  on  females  in  1856  (four  on  males).  The  pub- 
lished admission  requirements  include  all  of  Virgil,  Sallust 
or  Caesar,  Cicero's  Selected  Orations,  five  books  of  the  Anab- 
asis, three  of  Homer,  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra, 
English  grammar,  ancient  and  modern  geography,  ancient 
and  modern  history — almost  the  same  as  the  Harvard 
requirements  of  1870,  fourteen  years  later  (see  Broome,  48). 
The  course  outlined  (pp.  20-24)  would  be  a  stiff  one  today, 
and  its  manifest  impossibility  for  the  conditions  of  that  day, 
even  tho  the  claim  is  made  that  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
from  New  England  and  New  York  (catalog  of  1857-8), 
is  seen  in  the  decline  in  later  catalogs.  At  the  same  time  the 
institution  is  offering  "wax  flowers  and  fruit"  at  an  extra 
cost  of  $8. 00,  and  "Grecian  painting"  at  $5.00,  oil  painting 
at  $15.00,  music  at  $10.00,  leather  work  at  $5.00.  The 
president  had  raised  a  fund  of  $75,000. 

In    '57-8   appears   a   new     president,    Otis   A.    Skinner. 
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Only  1 8  students  are  in  college,  4  of  whom,  all  freshmen, 
are  girls.  In  the  scientific  department  are  52  students,  and 
in  the  preparatory,  274.  There  is  a  great  decline  in  the 
standards  for  admission,  the  Eclogues  and  two  books  of 
the  Aeneid,  for  example,  two  books  of  Caesar,  the  Greek 
Reader!  Compared  with  the  statement  just  made,  from 
1855-6,  what  has  happened?  Was  the  absurdity  of  the 
former  at  once  seen?  Or  has  the  institution  past  thru  a 
crisis?  A  new  charter  is  now  adopted,  and  a  new  "plank 
walk  extends  to  the  post  office  and  the  different  churches." 
Now,  for  the  first  time  there  is  distinct  reference  to  coedu- 
cation as  an  issue,  and  it  is  claimed  that  its  success  justifies 
it  (p.  24).  There  is  no  rule  bearing  especially  on  the  pres- 
ence of  girls. 

The  catalog  of  1859  shows  six  professors.  Six  books  of 
Virgil  are  now  required  and  the  Anabasis  (tho  no  amount 
is  specified). 

In  the  catalog  of  i860,  the  names  of  the  women,  six  of 
whom  are  in  college,  are  placed  under  the  lists  of  men  in 
the  appropriate  classes.  The  requirements  are  changed, 
and  somewhat  advanced,  especially  in  Greek. 

In  1 86 1  we  have  a  new  body  of  rules,  the  first  reference 
to  any  real  problem  in  coeducation.  "Those  of  different 
sexes  may  not  visit  each  other  at  their  rooms  at  any  time," 
nor  "attend  the  meetings  of  a  society  composed  of  students 
of  the  opposite  sex,"  nor  "take  walks  and  rides  together 
without  permission,"  nor  "enter  the  marriage  relation  while 
connected  with  the  institution." 

In  1862,  there  are  three  women  in  college,  but  four  are 
in  the  scientific  course.  Now  appears  a  Ladies'  Course, 
with  four  names.  It  extends  thru  three  years,  gives  Cicero 
and  Virgil  to  its  freshmen,  Cicero  and  Horace  to  the  sopho- 
mores, and  French  to  the  seniors. 

In  1863,  of  eight  in  the  college  course  three  are  women, 
but  there  are  7  women  in  the  Ladies'  Course  and  ten  out  of 
the  twenty-six  students  in  the  scientific.  Not  till  1864 
is  a  degree  invented  for  the  Ladies'  Course,  Laureate  of 
Arts  (L.A.).     In  this  year,  the  one  preceding  the  opening 
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of  Vassar,  there  is  printed  a  list  of  the  graduates  from  1856 
on.  There  are  11  alumnae,  including  the  class  of  1863, 
but  of  these  five  have  B.S.  and  two  LA.,  showing  a  very 
small  demand  for  real  college  education  among  the  girls  of 
that  section.  In  1864  there  were  granted  2  A.B.'s  and  1 
L.A.,  in  1865,  1  B.S.,  in  1866,  1  A.B.  and  in  1867,  the  year  of 
Vassar's  first  graduating  class,  1  L.A. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  indicative  of  the  problems  with 
which  the  small  colleges  had  to  deal  at  that  time,  that  of  the 
class  of  1862,  seven  out  of  the  nine  men  are  in  the  army. 

We  need  not  follow  this  history  further,  but  there  is  no 
increase  of  interest  as  late  as  1869,  when  the  catalog  shows 
5  girls  in  the  classical  course,  and  when  the  new  "literary 
course,"  in  which  no  men  are  found,  absorbs  most  of  the 
girls.  Here  was  a  full  opportunity  of  college  education 
open  to  them,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  general  interest 
awakened  toward  it.  A  strong  curriculum  was  published, 
worthy  of  our  best  colleges,  but  the  number  trained  under 
it  was  very  small. 

Butler  College,  Indianapolis,  was  founded  in  1855  and 
opened  to  women.  It  had  a  "female  collegiate  course" 
which  continued  till  1864  (Mrs.  Sewall  in  Woman's  work, 
p.  73).  A  transcript  of  this  is  furnished  in  a  letter  by 
President  Howe  (October  8,  19 10),  showing  that  it  was  but 
a  three  years'  course,  that  it  offered  preparatory  Latin 
and  mathematics  in  its  first  year,  two  years  of  "German  or 
French,"  and  a  sprinkling  of  science,  philosophy,  history, 
economics,  etc.  Mrs.  Sewall  says  that  girls  could  substi- 
tute music  for  mathematics  and  French  for  Greek,  but  this 
may  refer  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  President's  letter. 
He  says  that  the  catalog  of  1870-1  states  that  the  "Board 
have  determined  to  make  no  distinction  between  male  and 
female  students,  with  respect  to  branches  of  study,  but 
invite  them  to  pursue  these  branches  upon  an  'equal' 
footing  and  side  by  side  make  proof  of  the  'rights'  to  the 
highest  academic  honors."  This,  however,  was  much  later 
than  the  date  limiting  the  present  investigation,  and  at 
that  time,  1 870-1,  Butler's  freshman  class  was  doing  mostly 
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preparatory  work.  This  must  be  remembered  as  we  record 
four  women  graduates  of  Butler  up  to  and  including  1865. 
Miss  Butler  had  entered  the  "male  course"  in  1858  and 
graduated  in  1862,  but  the  curriculum  of  1870  suggests 
that  that  of  i860  was  not  up  to  the  grade  of  our  better  col- 
leges. 

Lawrence  College,  Applet  on,  Wisconsin,  opened  for  men 
and  women  in  1849,  but  as  preparatory,  organized  its  fresh- 
man class  in  1853,  and  graduated  four  men  and  three  women 
in  1857.  Two  of  the  latter  received  the  A.B.  degree.  The 
same  course  was  planned  for  men  and  women,  and  as  every- 
where else  the  scientific  course  was  of  lower  grade  than  the 
classical.  President  Plantz,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  information  (Letter  of  November  9,  19 10)  has  furnished 
a  transcript  of  the  course  of  study  published  at  that  time. 
He  gives  the  testimony  of  one  of  these  first  graduates  that 
most  of  the  girls  took  the  classical  course  with  the  men, 
and  that  the  special  course  for  women,  which  received  the 
same  degree  as  the  scientific  course,  was  not  popular.  Yet 
that  course  was  creditable,  tho  much  of  it  that  we  would 
classify  as  preparatory,  and  beside  the  usual  science  and 
philosophy,  gave  opportunity,  if  desired,  to  begin  Greek 
and  to  carry  on  Latin  to  Horace  and  the  De  Officiis  and  to 
begin  German.     French  was  required. 

The  classical  course  was  a  good  one,  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  better  colleges  in  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  the  curriculum  had  the  rare  feature  of  certain  electives 
after  the  second  term  of  the  junior  year. 

Hillsdale  College,  incorporated  as  the  Michigan  Central 
College  in  1850,  and  moved  to  Hillsdale  in  1853,  was  ap- 
parently rechartered  in  1855  (Bureau  of  Education:  Circular 
of  Information,  1891,  p.  124).  A  degree  of  B.S.  seems  to 
have  been  bestowed  on  a  woman  in  1851,  and  an  A.B.  in 
1852.  It  struggled  with  great  financial  difficulties,  and 
with  many  other  obstacles,  but  the  spirit  of  its  founders 
was  like  that  at  Oberlin.  Its  first  full-term  class  graduated 
in  i860,  on  the  basis  of  a  good  course  of  study.  What 
these  earlier  degrees  may  connate  it  is  not  easy  to  discover, 
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but  they  were  manifestly  not  granted  for  a  full  four  years' 
course.  Happily  for  the  later  period  we  have  the  record 
of  the  visit  of  Sophia  Jex  Blake  in  1865  (Visit,  etc.,  pp.  65 
sq.).  Life  was  simple  and  conditions  exceedingly  crude, 
but  to  Miss  Blake  the  manners  seemed  rather  better  than  at 
Oberlin,  and  the  class-room  work  at  least  as  good.  The 
same  general  rules  of  life  prevailed.  The  professor  of 
mathematics  gave  enthusiastic  testimony  as  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  of  the  girls,  and  claimed  for  the  college 
standards  of  about  equal  grade  with  the  stronger  eastern 
institutions.  Against  his  view  is  the  general  crudeness  of 
conditions  and  lack  of  modern  facilities,  but  in  favor  of 
it  is  the  intense  earnestness  of  spirit  which  characterized 
the  teachers  and  the  students,  and  the  generally  good 
standards  witnest  to  by  that  spirit  and  a  good  curricu- 
lum. It  is  a  strong  course  which  is  set  before  us  in  1865 
(Blake,  94  sq.),  worthy  of  any  college  then.  The  prepara- 
tory course  is  but  two  years,  but  the  student  carried  only 
three  subjects,  it  may  be  remembered,  and  study  was  the 
rule  of  life.  The  English  and  Scientific  Courses  have  the 
usual  weakness  of  that  period,  and  the  Ladies'  Course, 
four  years,  was  quite  equal  to  them. 

Earlham  College  had  been  a  Friends'  Boarding  School 
since  1847  and  was  opened  as  a  college  in  1859  (Letter  from 
Professor  Lindley,  November  1,  19 10),  and  the  policy  of 
coeducation  was  maintained  from  the  beginning.  The 
first  graduating  class  of  the  college  consisted  of  one  man 
and  one  woman,  in  1862,  and  no  woman  is  mentioned  again 
till  1865,  when  5  of  the  10  graduates  were  women,  three  of 
them  with  A.B.  In  1866  there  were  no  women,  and  in 
1867  one,  with  B.S.  (Alumni  Triennial  Catalog,  June,  1910). 

The  catalog  of  '64-5  gives  a  picture  of  one  large  building, 
apparently  the  old  seminary.  The  charges  were  $190  for 
everything  for  40  weeks.  If  the  student  was  not  a  Friend, 
the  tuition  was  $15  more,  special  funds  having  been  given 
for  the  Friends.  There  were  four  professors,  mathematics, 
classics  and  their  literature,  natural  science,  government 
and  English  literature.     The  scientific  course  is  marked  by 
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the  usual  weakness  as  compared  with  the  classical.  In 
the  latter  the  freshmen  read  Virgil  and  Cicero,  and  Greek 
was  begun  in  the  junior  year,  and  certain  studies  are  made 
elective  for  female  students  (Catalog  1864-5).  The  course 
is  said  to  be  "adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  west."  The 
library  has  2,000  volumes,  including  those  of  the  literary 
societies.  No  "gaudy  clothing"  or  any  jewelry,  excepting 
watches,  will  be  allowed,  and  as  "the  quantity  of  rich  food 
sent  to  some  students  by  their  parents  and  friends"  has 
"produced  much  inconvenience,  particularly  in  a  sanitary 
view,  the  practise  will  be  objected  to  with  the  exception  of 
ripe  fruit,  and  the  packages  returned." 

There  are  several  institutions  which  require  mention  for 
which  the  claim  is  sometimes  made  that  they  also  offered 
education  to  women  in  this  earlier  period,  but  made  mis- 
takenly. 

The  University  of  Utah,  or  Deseret,  for  example,  was 
incorporated  in  1850  by  the  provisional  government  of  the 
territory,  whose  action  was  ratified  by  the  legislature  in 
1 85 1,  and  its  opportunities  were  designed  for  both  sexes. 
"Owing  to  the  immature  condition  of  its  finances  as  well 
as  to  the  limited  patronage  it  received,  instruction  was 
discontinued  in  1851  (it  was  opened  in  November!)  and  not 
resumed  till  November,  1867"  (Historical  Sketch,  Catalog, 
1910-11). 

Baker  University,  Baldwin,  Kansas,  was  opened  in  1858 
but  did  not  graduate  a  class  till  1866.  Women  were  ad- 
mitted on  the  same  terms  as  men,  and  of  the  three  graduates 
of  this  first  class,  one  was  a  woman.  (Letter  from  the 
President,  November  10,  1910.)  The  course  of  study  taken 
by  this  class  includes  Livy,  Horace  and  Cicero,  the  Iliad, 
Memorabilia  and  Odyssey,  geometry  and  higher  algebra, 
in  the  freshman  curriculum.  The  course  is  a  good  one 
thruout,  and  makes  particularly  good  provision  for  history, 
for  that  period  of  American  education.  (Copy  furnished 
by  President.) 

Swarthmore  College  is  noted  on  the  Twenty-fifth  Anni- 
versary Program  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  among  the  colleges 
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open  to  women  before  Vassar,  and  the  date  is  given  as  1864. 
This  college,  however,  tho  incorporated  in  1864  (Vassar  was 
chartered  in  i86i),wasnot  opened  till  '69  and  its  first  class 
was  graduated  in  '73.  Women  were  admitted  from  the 
first.  (Letter  of  Vice-President  Hoadley,  November  1, 
1910.) 

It  is  assumed  very  often  that  several  of  the  western 
state  universities  were  pioneers  in  this  movement  for  college 
education  for  women,  but  the  facts  do  not  warrant  such  a 
conclusion.  Naturally  that  would  have  been  the  proper 
result  of  the  ordinances  of  1785  and  1787,  setting  aside  land 
for  schools  in  every  township  and  for  a  State  University 
in  the  territories  or  states  carved  out  of  the  North  Western 
Territory.  The  social  and  economic  conditions,  also,  which 
had  forced  coeducation  in  the  early  colleges  in  Ohio,  Illinois 
and  Michigan,  already  past  under  review,  would  seem  to 
have  especially  demanded  this  in  state  colleges.  But 
whatever  the  theory,  the  facts  were  otherwise.  Michigan, 
for  example,  whose  lead  in  this  respect  has  been  so  signal, 
only  opened  its  doors  to  women  fully  in  1870.  At  Wiscon- 
sin, writes  the  statistician  of  the  university,  "women  had 
very  little  consideration  prior  to  its  reorganization  in  1866." 
(Letter,  December  13,  1910.)  A  Normal  Department  was 
maintained  jor  women  only  from  1863.  Not  till  1869  did 
a  woman  receive  the  Ph.B.  degree,  and  not  till  1870  the 
degree  of  A. B.  (Letter.)  At  the  time  of  the  reorganization, 
1866,  the  university  was  "recognized"  as  open  to  all,  but 
by  legislation  this  was  limited  the  next  year,  and  women  were 
confined  to  the  Normal  Department,  which  was  of  much 
inferior  grade.  (Cf.  Sewall,  in  Woman's  work,  p.  75.  She 
declares  women  were  not  on  the  same  footing  with  men  till 

I875-) 

Iowa  State  University  seems  to  have  admitted  women 
to  full  privileges  in  i860  (see  table  in  Mrs.  Sewall's  essay, 
Woman's  work,  p.  57),  but  there  is  small  trace  of  college 
training  for  them  at  that  time.  From  1858  to  1865,  42 
women  received  certificates  in  the  Normal  Department. 
One  woman  graduated  in  1863  in  the  college  course  and  3 
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in  1864.  The  conditions  of  admission  in  i860  were  arith- 
metic, algebra  thru  equations  of  the  first  degree,  plane 
geometry,  trigonometry,  English  grammar,  geography,  four 
books  of  Caesar,  four  orations  of  Cicero,  six  books  of  Virgil, 
Greek  reader  and  two  books  of  the  Anabasis,  a  most  cred- 
itable requirement  at  any  date.  (Letter  of  Executive 
Clerk,  October  13,  1910.)  The  preparatory  department 
accomplished  this  in  two  years  (see  cat.  of  1863-4).  In 
1864-5,  when  there  were  164  "gentlemen"  and  275  "ladies," 
Ph.D.  was  given  after  one  year  of  study  to  those  who  had 
won  the  B.P.  degree  in  college,  evidently  an  equivalent  for 
the  A.M.  which  was  given  in  a  year  to  an  A.B.  We  find 
now  that  French  and  German  may  be  substituted  for  Greek. 
In  1866,  after  the  war,  we  find  362  gentlemen,  306  ladies, 
1  A.B.  (man)  and  8  normals  (women).  In  '66-7,  there 
were  twelve  ladies  in  college  classes,  10  of  them  freshmen 
(of  a  class  of  48).     One  lady  took  the  A.B.  degree. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  university  was  the  giving  of  Latin 
thru  two  years  and  Greek  thru  the  other  two,  and  this  is 
claimed  as  an  invention  of  the  university.  But  modern 
languages  may  be  substituted  for  Greek. 

In  1867-8,  there  are  20  women  in  college,  15  of  them 
freshmen,  and  the  graduates  are  one  man  with  A.B.,  one 
woman  with  B.S.  Yet  it  is  said  in  the  catalog  that  "its 
progress  has  exceeded  the  anticipation  of  its  most  anxious 
friends."  Evidently,  tho  Iowa  offered  its  advantages  to 
women  in  i860,  the  college  education  of  girls  in  that  state 
had  in  no  degree  become  a  "movement"  when  Vassar 
graduated  its  first  class. 

It  remains  to  recount  the  history  of  the  one  college 
opened  at  this  time  distinctly  for  the  education  of  girls, 
in  an  eastern  state.  Elmira  College  was  chartered  in  1855 
(April  13),  on  condition,  "first,  that  no  degree  shall  be  con- 
ferred without  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  a  full  ordinary 
course  of  college  study  as  pursued  in  the  colleges  of  this 
state  shall  have  been  completed;  second,  that  said  college 
shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  same  manner  and 
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to  the  same  extent  as  the  other  colleges  of  the  State." 
Dr.  Cowles  was  called  to  the  presidency  in  1855,  and  he 
states  that  a  committee  of  five,  representing  as  many  college 
faculties,  was  appointed  to  prepare  such  a  course  of  study 
as  would  be  most  suitable  for  young  women,  the  work  in 
every  respect  to  be  equivalent  to  that  done  in  colleges  for 
men. 

This  curriculum  provided  for  the  freshman  year,  Cicero's 
Orations,  Greek  Testament,  algebra,  astronomy  and  botany, 
history  and  the  English  poets;  for  the  sophomore  year, 
Tacitus,  Greek  Testament  and  Homer,  geometry,  French, 
political  economy  and  civil  government,  rhetoric  and  philos- 
ophy. The  junior  year  gave  logic,  German,  or  French, 
Kame's  Criticism,  English,  philosophy,  geology,  mineralogy, 
chemistry  and  trigonometry.  The  senior  year  offered 
Paley  and  Butler,  mental  science  and  moral  philosophy, 
conic  sections  and  mathematical  astronomy,  French  or 
German,  English  literature.  The  studies  of  the  program 
were  "recited"  from  four  to  five  times  a  week,  "making 
a  weekly  schedule  of  not  less  than  twenty-six  to  twenty- 
eight  recitations," — "strenuous" — as  is  claimed,  but  sugges- 
tive of  a  lingering  of  the  school  idea  of  that  day  about 
the  college.  But  the  curriculum  is  certainly  a  thoroly  re- 
spectable one,  and  it  must  be  compared  with  the  standards 
of  that  day.  The  college  deserved  the  entire  respect  of 
those  who  were  comparing  the  new  effort  with  the  standards 
of  men's  colleges  in  general.  It  can  hardly  be  claimed, 
however,  that  this  curriculum  is  the  equivalent  of  some  of 
those  we  have  reviewed,  and  which  had  already  been  taken 
by  women.  Indeed,  the  claim  that  "to  Elmira  and  to  no 
other  belongs  the  distinction,  the  honor,  and  the  glory  of 
introducing  into  the  world's  civilization  college  education 
for  women,"  can  not  be  for  a  moment  entertained,  in  light 
of  the  history  which  we  have  been  following.  Perhaps  it 
is  never  true  that  a  great  movement  is  found  to  have  such 
a  single  and  definite  source.  But  Elmira  was  a  step  for- 
ward, and  deserved  more  honor  and  attention  and  support 
than  were  awarded  it.     It  met  ridicule,  which  is  surprizing. 
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enough  when  one  recalls  the  history  of  the  south  and  west, 
and  skepticism,  and  opposition,  and  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
the  financial  support  which  it  deserved.  But  what  a  strange 
revelation  of  ignorance  of  what  had  been  already  accom- 
plished in  other  parts  of  the  land,  when  a  college  president 
called  it  "faddish"  to  say  that  a  woman  could  comprehend 
college  mathematics,  or  master  the  Greek  verb,  and  another 
declared  the  effort  to  give  women  "a  man's  education" 
"too  ridiculous,"  and  a  professor  of  philosophy  said  that  the 
effort  to  teach  women  his  branch  of  study  was  "beyond 
his  comprehension!" 

In  1865,  when  Vassar  opened,  Elmira's  faculty  consisted 
of  a  president,  one  other  man  professor,  a  lady  principal, 
called  "preceptress"  in  history,  physiology  and  English 
literature,"  and  "preceptress"  in  "modern  languages, 
Latin,  and  algebra."  There  is  an  assistant  preceptress 
in  history,  arithmetic,  Latin  and  drawing,  3  teachers  of 
music — a  college  faculty  of  six  or  seven.  There  are  74  in 
college  classes  and  108  in  the  preparatory  school.  Fourteen 
graduated  in  1864,  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  is 
94.  The  freshmen  are  called  "protomathians,"  a  singular 
effort  to  escape  a  "masculine"  word,  a  likeness  to  which 
effort  has  prevailed  at  Smith  to  the  present  day.  Prob- 
ably "preceptress"  was  invented  to  escape  the  use  of 
"professor"  for  women. 

This  report  of  1865  (The  Regents)  shows  Greek  optional, 
and  the  possible  substitution  of  music  and  painting  for 
German,  by  special  vote  of  the  faculty.  The  claim  is  made 
that  there  is  "nearly  the  ordinary  amount  of  Latin  and 
mathematics,"  that  "it  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to 
arrange  with  entire  satisfaction  a  college  course  of  study 
for  young  ladies."  It  furnishes  "an  appropirate  share  of 
those  elegant  accomplishments  which  are  so  highly  esteemed 
in  social  life."  Altogether  this  report  of  1865  seems  to 
denote  a  struggle  with  great  difficulties  and  a  question  as 
to  the  possibility,  in  the  state  of  public  opinion  of  main- 
taining the  high  standard  of  ten  years  before.  The  en- 
dowment was  only  $5,500,  the  real  estate  $90,000,  the  in- 
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come  fromstudents$26,505,and  the  funded  debt  was  $14,000. 
The  salary  list  was  only  $4,865.00.  The  charge  for  board 
and  tuition  was  but  $200  (laundry  extra).  It  was  a  hard 
struggle  to  maintain  standards  in  such  conditions,  but  the 
effort  was  worthy,  and  Elmira  should  have  had  the  generous 
and  hearty  support  then  which  would  have  given  it  the 
place  it  deserved  thru  its  pioneer  effort.  (This  material 
is  gathered  from  a  letter  from  President  Mackenzie,  copies 
of  the  curriculum  of  1855,  the  Regents  Report  of  1865, 
which  also  gives  the  course  of  study  for  that  year,  and 
material  from  a  college  publication,  furnished  by  the 
president.) 

James  M.  Taylor 
Vassar  College 

Note:  Since  the  above  was  in  print  the  catalogs  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Female  College  of  Perkiomen  Bridge  (now 
Collegeville)  have  been  seen,  thru  the  courtesy  of  the 
Librarian  of  Ursinus  College.  It  was  chartered  in  1853  on 
the  basis  of  a  privately  owned  seminary,  "  with  full  uni- 
versity privileges."  Its  president  was  a  graduate  of  Wes- 
leyan.  The  other  two  members  of  the  small  staff  who  had 
degrees  received  them  from  this  college  in  1853,  and  occu- 
pied chairs  in  1854.  Latin  was  begun  in  the  college;  the 
course  was  three  years,  and  graduation  was  permitted  at 
seventeen.  A  fourth  year  (sophomore)  was  inserted  in 
1856-57.  There  are  no  academic  entrance  requirements 
published,  but  for  graduation  a  pupil  must  have  "com- 
pleted the  course"  "or  an  equivalent,"  with  the  exception 
of  the  Greek  and  the  languages  and  mathematics  of  the 
senior  class!"  The  printed  course  is  fair,  but  makes  absurd 
the  claim  of  the  catalog  of  1854  that  it  is  as  "full  and 
thoro  as  in  any  of  our  American  colleges  for  the  other  sex . ' ' 


II 

MEASUREMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EFFICIENCY 

The  Springfield  republican  in  a  recent  issue  published  the 
following  editorial  deliverance : 

"New  York  City  last  year  spent  nearly  $35,000,000  for 
education,  and  hardly  a  dollar  of  it  went  for  measuring 
results.  Are  educators  supposed  to  be  such  experts  that  their 
methods  can  not  be  improved  ?  Lately  we  have  had  a  striking 
demonstration  of  what  experimental  science  could  do  by 
reducing  the  motions  in  laying  bricks  and  the  fatigue  in 
handling  pig-iron.  It  will  hardly  be  pretended  that 
scientific  efficiency  is  of  less  consequence  in  the  schools." 

It  is  true  that  the  New  York  school  system  is  a  wonderful 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  educational  problems,  and  that 
not  a  dollar  has  been  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  util- 
izing our  opportunities  for  scientific  investigation.  This  is 
not  saying  that  no  scientific  work  has  been  done  in  schools; 
for  individual  teachers  and  principals  have  in  a  limited  way 
made  contributions  to  the  sum  of  knowledge.  Professors 
and  students  in  our  two  universities  are  constantly  making 
studies  in  our  schools.  The  Board  of  Superintendents  has 
met  practical  situations  with  wisdom  and  discretion,  and 
has  made  few  serious  errors.  But  in  hundreds  of  cases  we 
are  groping  in  the  dark  where  we  ought  to  walk  in  the  light. 
We  rely  upon  opinion  and  theory  where  facts  could  be  had 
for  the  asking.  But  as  we  have  no  bureau  for  scientific 
investigation,  and  as  such  work  requires  time  and  involves 
a  little  expense,  many  great  questions  arise  concerning 
the  cost  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  which  the  department 
of  education  has  no  means  of  answering. 

On  the  business  side,  this  deficiency  is  sometimes  embar- 
rassing to  school  officers.  Once  a  year  they  prepare  a  school 
budget,  which  they  are  called  upon  to  defend.     The  budget 
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committee  asks  many  questions  which  can  not  be  answered 
at  present,  and  this  creates  the  suspicion  in  the  public 
mind  that  school  commissioners  do  not  understand  the 
business  of  education.  Dr.  Simon  N.  Patten,  in  the  May, 
191 1  .number  of  the  Educational  Review,  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  this  situation:  "Each  claimant  before  city 
boards  of  estimate  has  a  specific  reform  to  promote  and 
presents  definite  figures  to  support  his  position.  It  is  not 
the  schools  vs.  graft,  but  the  schools  vs.  street  cleaning, 
pure  water,  tenement  house  inspection,  the  prevention  of 
disease,  or  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality.  The  advocate 
of  pure  water  or  clean  streets  shows  how  much  the  death 
rate  will  be  altered  by  each  proposed  addition  to  his  share 
of  the  budget.  Only  the  teacher  is  without  such  figures. 
What  can  be  expected  of  this  but  a  curtailment  of  the  school 
budget?  Why,  I  ask,  should  New  York  put  its  money 
into  schools  rather  than  into  subways?  Why  should  it 
not  enlarge  playgrounds  and  parks  instead  of  increasing 
school  facilities?  Why  should  it  support  inefficient  school 
teachers  instead  of  efficient  milk  inspectors?" 

I  do  not  know  why  this  writer,  who  is  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  should  cross  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  to  abuse  the  schools  of  New  York,  when  he  might 
find  occasion  for  criticism  without  traveling  so  far.  His 
flippant  statement  that  "a  child  of  ten  should  know  all 
the  graduate  gets  out  of  public  schools"  is  unworthy  of 
serious  answer;  and  his  thesis  that  the  wages  of  a  man  are 
the  true  and  only  measure  of  the  value  of  his  education, 
is  rather  hard  on  Socrates,  Milton,  Shakspere,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  and  Lincoln.  But  it  is  a  fact,  admitted  by  educa- 
tors themselves,  that  school  statistics  are  inadequate  and 
so  lacking  in  uniformity  that  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
one  community  with  another.  Private  business  is  in  keen 
competition;  and  this  condition  tends  to  check  waste  and 
promote  efficiency.  Accounting  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  To  facilitate  calculation,  units  of  pro- 
duction and  cost  are  employed.  A  careful  manufacturer 
knows  to  the  decimal  of  a  cent  how  much  per  unit  it  costs 
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to  produce  an  article.  To  the  price  of  labor  and  material 
he  adds  a  known  percentage  of  rent,  interest,  deterioration 
of  plant,  etc.,  and  a  definite  margin  of  profit.  Only  then  is 
he  able  to  quote  prices  to  the  trade,  with  the  certainty  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  balance  will  be  on  the  credit  side. 
But  his  competitors  may  be  more  economical  in  manage- 
ment than  he  is.  Their  expense  account  may  be  a  smaller 
fraction  of  the  output  by  reason  of  better  workmen,  cheaper 
handling,  more  favorable  situation;  and  thus  they  may 
undersell  him  and  still  make  more  money  than  he  does. 
In  this  way  relatively  inefficient  business  is  obliged  either 
to  mend  its  ways  or  go  to  the  wall. 

Common  school  education  is  a  monopoly  of  the  state. 
The  element  of  competition  has  been  practically  eliminated. 
In  cities  the  teaching  force  enjoys  permanency  of  tenure. 
If  the  cost  of  education  goes  up,  additional  taxation  is 
resorted  to.  The  result  is  that  public  schools  are  not  sub- 
jected to  the  same  kind  of  efficiency  tests  that  are  automatic- 
ally applied  to  private  business  thru  the  operation  of  compe- 
tition. Hence  it  is  found  necessary  to  provide  for  schools 
an  artificial  stimulus  in  the  form  of  supervision  to  obtain 
from  the  workers  the  highest  service  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

Teaching  efficiency 

Can  quantitative  measurement  be  applied  to  teaching 
ability?  "Scientific  management"  has  thus  far  been  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  of  industrial 
establishments.  As  expounded  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Winslow  Taylor,  it  has  been  effective  in  loading 
pig-iron,  laying  bricks,  inspecting  bicycle  balls,  and  running 
machine  shops.  Among  the  principles  claimed  for  the 
science  by  its  advocates  are  these:  (i)  The  employer  and 
employe  must  cooperate,  for  the  laborer  can  not  understand 
the  science;  (2)  the  employer  provides  experts  who  develop 
the  science  and  teach  the  laborer  the  processes  which  are 
most  efficacious  and  economical;  (3)  the  task  system  is  an 
essential  element,  which  means  that  the  expert  ascertains 
what  is  the  maximum  daily  output  of  a  first-class  workman 
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under  scientific  direction ;  (4)  every  worker  who  accomplishes 
this  task  receives  a  bonus  in  wages;  (5)  those  who  are  unable 
to  do  the  work  are  discharged  or  put  to  some  other  service ; 
(6)  the  "differential  rate" — the  combination  of  quantity 
and  quality — is  applied  to  determine  the  amount  of  bonus 
earned;  (7)  the  result  of  the  system  is  a  maximum  output 
of  good  quality  at  a  minimum  cost,  which  is  what  the  em- 
ployer desires;  (8)  at  the  same  time  the  laborer  receives  an 
increase  of  wages ;  (9)  thus  we  have  the  ideal  conditions  of  an 
industrial  establishment,  cheapness  of  production  combined 
with  high  wages,  resulting  in  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
employer  and  employe. 

One  may  easily  trace  an  analogy  between  these  funda- 
mentals of  the  science  of  industrial  management  and  the 
organization  of  a  public  school  system.  For  example  : 
(1)  The  state  as  employer  must  cooperate  with  the  teacher 
as  employe,  for  the  latter  does  not  always  understand  the 
science  of  education;  (2)  the  state  provides  experts  who 
supervise  the  teacher,  and  suggest  the  processes  that  are 
most  efficacious  and  economical;  (3)  the  task  system  ob- 
tains in  the  school  as  well  as  in  the  shop,  each  grade  being 
a  measured  quantity  of  work  to  be  accomplished  in  a  given 
term;  (4)  every  teacher  who  accomplishes  the  task  receives 
a  bonus,  not  in  money,  but  in  the  form  of  a  rating  which 
may  have  money  value;  (5)  those  who  are  unable  to  do  the 
work  are  eliminated,  either  thru  the  device  of  a  temporary 
license  or  of  a  temporary  employment;  (6)  the  differential 
rate  is  applied  to  the  teacher,  quantity  and  quality  of  ser- 
vice being  considered  in  the  rating;  (7)  the  result  ought  to 
be  a  maximum  output  at  a  low  relative  cost,  since  every 
repeater  costs  as  much  as  a  new  pupil;  (8)  the  teacher  thus 
receives  better  wages,  but  only  after  demonstrated  fitness 
for  higher  position;  (9)  hence  we  ought  to  have  the  most 
desirable  combination  of  an  educational  system-relative 
cheapness  of  operation  and  high  salaries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  analogy  completely 
breaks  down  at  this  point,  for  a  cheap  school  system  is 
always  a  poor  one. 
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Measuring  results 

Teaching  is  a  combination  of  mechanical  and  artistic 
processes.  Certain  portions  of  the  work  are  so  simple 
that  a  child  may  perform  them.  Such  are  the  regulation  of 
the  temperature,  the  opening  and  closing  of  windows,  the 
rolling  of  shades  and  maps,  the  cleaning  of  the  blackboard, 
the  filling  of  inkwells,  the  giving  out  and  storing  of  supplies 
and  lesson  papers,  the  covering  of  books,  the  orderly  assemb- 
ling and  dismissal  of  children,  the  care  of  wraps,  and  the 
keeping  of  attendance  records.  The  sum  of  these  trifles 
is  no  small  part  of  success  or  failure.  The  neglect  of  any  of 
them  will  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher  and  may 
seriously  affect  the  value  of  the  more  vital  elements  of  the 
teaching  process.  Poor  ventilation  unfits  children  for  learn- 
ing. Carelessness  in  the  matter  of  school  property  soon 
results  in  children  having  no  supplies  or  carrying  books 
defaced  with  indecent  writing  and  pictures.  Thru  the  neglect 
of  window  shades  children  are  often  obliged  to  work  in  direct 
sunlight  on  bright  days  and  without  sufficient  light  on  dark 
days.  A  neglected  blackboard  is  untidy  and  ineffective, 
and  troughs  filled  with  chalk-dust  are  unhygienic  as  well 
as  offensive  to  the  taste. 

Now  all  these  mechanical  processes  may  be  statistically 
treated  and  placed  to  the  debit  or  credit  of  the  teacher. 
Measurement  may  certainly  be  applied  to  this  phase  of  the 
schoolmaster's  art.  And  it  is  possible  by  a  summation  of 
such  items  to  compare  class  with  class  and  school  with  school. 
To  the  lay  visitor  these  things  are  almost  conclusive,  as 
they  constitute  the  principal  data  on  which  he  estimates 
school  efficiency.  Good  housekeeping  every  one  can  under- 
stand. And,  as  personal  cleanliness  is  the  beginning  of 
moral  regeneration  in  many  children,  so  the  mechanical 
elements  of  class  and  school  management,  which  relate  to 
the  cleanliness,  tidiness,  safety,  and  good  order  of  the 
class-room,  are  part  of  the  very  web  and  woof  of  good 
teaching. 

Even  work  of  actual  instruction  has  a  mechanical  side. 
Spelling  efficiency  and   mathematical   ability  are  capable 
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of  exact  measurement  by  a  percentage.  By  a  combination 
of  qualitative  and  quantitative  judgment  the  success  of 
teaching  in  any  subject  may  be  approximately  determined. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  had  eloquent  protests  from  Col. 
Parker  and  others  against  the  marking  system;  but  as  yet 
teachers  seem  to  have  found  no  satisfactory  substitute. 
It  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholarship 
without  marks,  because  the  very  idea  of  standard  implies 
measurement.  To  deny  that  the  success  of  teaching  and 
learning  may  be  measured  is  to  deny  the  possibility  of  an 
educational  science. 

In  the  discussion  that  follows  the  writer  ventures  to  pre- 
sent a  scheme  which  he  has  employed  for  ten  years  to  as- 
certain the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  schools  under  his 
supervision. 

Superintendent's  rating  blank 

Dist P.  S 

Grade Name 

Salary Reg Pres License 

Date Exp Prin.  Ratings Time 


1.  Teaching  ability  (results,  interest,  method), 
(a)  Written  work 
(7)  Penmanship 

(2)  Composition  (dictation) 

(3)  Drawing 

(4)  Note  books  (children) 
(6)  Reading 

(c)  Phonetics 

(d)  Spelling 

(e)  Arithmetic 

(/)  Oral  composition,  grammar 

(g)  Geography  and  nature  study 

(A)  History  and  civics 

(1)  Music 

(j)  Physical  culture 

(*)  Class  library 

(/)  Memory  gems 

.3.  Scholarship .... 

(a)  Professional 

(6)  Academic  or  general 
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Effort 

(a)  Program 
(fc)  Plans 

(c)  Fidelity- — obedience,  honesty  of  work,  etc. 

(d)  Ventilation 

(e)  Room.     (Decoration  and  cleanliness) 
if)  Records 

(g)  Times  late  last  term 
(A)  Days  absent  last  term 
Personality 

(a)  Dress 

(b)  Voice 

(c)  Sympathy 

(<f)  Manners  and  self-control 
(e)  Teachableness 
(/)  Force  of  character 
Control  of  class 


(a)  Obedience ....  Order .... 
(6)  Habits 

(c)  Cleanliness  of  children 

(d)  Number  of  pupils  late 

(e)  Condition  of  books 

(/)  Passing  and  collection  of  material 

The  accompanying  rating  blank  is  offered  as  a  unit  for 
estimating  the  comparative  efficiency  of  teachers,  the  several 
items  on  the  blank  being  the  measurement  or  definition  of 
the  unit  itself. 

The  heading  carries  with  it  a  mass  of  indispensable  infor- 
mation. As  a  matter  of  record,  the  district,  the  name  of 
the  school,  the  date,  and  length  of  visit  are  shown.  The 
salary,  kind  of  license,  and  years  of  experience  give  us  a 
clue  as  to  how  much  we  have  a  right  to  expect  of  the  teacher. 
If  he  has  been  in  the  service  only  a  few  months  or  years, 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  modest  results.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  receives  a  high  salary  and  has  had  many  years 
of  experience,  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  expert  service. 
The  principal's  ratings  are  valuable  to  check  the  superin- 
tendent's impressions  and  conclusions. 

(a)  Teaching  ability. — The  quality  of  teaching  may  be 
tested  by  the  standard  of  method,  the  standard  of  interest, 
and  the  standard  of  results. 

A  method  is  correct  when  it  is  based  on  sound  principles 
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of  education.  There  are  many  ways  of  teaching  correctly 
the  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  A  superintendent  should 
respect  the  freedom  of  teachers,  and,  therefore,  he  ought 
not  to  give  minute  directions  about  methods.  Only  when 
a  method  is  absolutely  wrong  should  he  interfere.  Whether 
a  teacher  uses  one  or  another  of  three  or  four  good  methods 
of  subtraction  is  indifferent,  so  long  as  the  principal  requires 
all  his  teachers  to  employ  the  same  method,  and  secures 
satisfactory  results. 

Interest  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  good  teaching. 
Whatever  one's  theories  may  be  in  regard  to  the  subject, 
we  are  all  agreed  that  a  teacher  who  can  not  interest  his 
pupils  is  a  failure.  And  this  is  true  of  every  grade  in  school 
from  kindergarten  to  university.  There  are  in  the  colleges 
of  the  country  many  distinguished  failures  among  the  pro- 
fessors— men  who  are  known  for  the  discoveries  they  have 
made  or  the  books  they  have  written,  but  who  do  not  know 
how  to  teach.  If  you  find  a  teacher  instructing  a  class 
while  half  the  pupils  are  inattentive,  something  is  wrong 
with  the  interest.  The  defect  may  be  in  the  method  of 
teaching  or  in  the  control  of  the  class.  Where  the  disci- 
pline is  weak,  there  is  liable  to  be  inattention,  even  if  the 
method  of  instruction  be  theoretically  sound. 

Finally,  I  believe  in  demanding  results.  I  believe  that 
children  ought  to  know  what  they  are  supposed  to  have 
learned.  They  ought  to  know  the  tables.  They  ought  to 
know  how  to  spell  and  read  and  write  automatically.  In 
geography  and  history,  even  where  the  instruction  is  in  the 
form  of  stories,  children  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for 
certain  typical  facts — not  isolated,  lonesome  facts,  but  facts 
belonging  to  their  proper  categories  and  forming  a  connected 
and  substantial  body  of  knowledge.  Arithmetic  should 
be  presented  concretely  in  the  lower  grades;  but  when  a 
process  has  been  thus  taught,  children  should  be  drilled  in 
it  until  they  know  it  thoroly. 

"How  few  recitations,"  says  John  W.  Cook,  "are  really 
entitled  to  the  designation  of  genuinely  artistic  presenta- 
tions!    Is  it  not  true  that  the  large  majority  are  not  domi- 
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nated  by  any  clearly  defined  aim  which  pushes  with  re- 
sistless energy  thru  the  exercise  from  start  to  finish?  So 
much  of  worthless  matter  is  allowed  to  consume  precious 
time,  so  many  distracting  and  trivial  excursions  are  per- 
mitted, there  is  such  prodigal  waste,  the  motive  is  so  obscure, 
the  tension  is  so  slack,  that  you  go  almost  anywhere  rather 
than  to  a  class-room  to  find  an  exhibition  of  high  class 
art."1 

I  am  not  quite  so  pessimistic  as  Mr.  Cook,  but  what  he 
says  has  much  truth  in  it.     ' 

(b)  Scholarship. — This  heading  refers  chiefly  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  subject  matter  of  the  teaching.  Does  the 
teacher  really  know  thoroly  the  subjects  of  her  grade? 
Many  teachers  in  these  days  do  not  know  very  much  gram- 
mar. In  history  and  geography  their  knowledge  is  fre- 
quently inadequate.  In  music  and  drawing  it  is  generally 
so.  In  nature  study  few  of  us  are  properly  prepared. 
Some  do  not  know  how  to  read  well,  and  have  but  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  literature;  hence  the  reading  is  often 
poorly  taught.  A  just  estimate  of  a  teacher's  merit  must 
take  note  of  his  proficiency  in  the  subjects  in  the  course  of 
study. 

(c)  Effort. — By  the  old  plan  of  marking  teachers  only 
under  two  heads,  instruction  and  discipline,  a  supervisor 
encountered  many  items  which  could  not  properly  be  in- 
cluded under  either  title.  In  the  scheme  here  described 
many  such  features  are  classified  as  "effort"  or  "personality." 
Such  matters  as  fidelity  or  teachableness  are  more  impor- 
tant than  teaching  skill ;  for  they  touch  very  closely  the  ques- 
tion of  morality  and  school  administration.  The  planning 
of  work  is  an  important  part  of  a  teacher's  duty.  The 
pains  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  daily  lessons  are  a 
measure  of  effort.  The  intelligence  shown  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  class  program,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  it  is 
followed  are  also  properly  included  under  effort.  The 
regulation  of  the  temperature  is  an  important  part  of  effort, 

1  National  Education  Association,  1900,  p.  276:  "  How  Can  the  Superin- 
tendent Improve  the  Teachers  under  His  Charge?  " 
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for  this  affects  both  the  health  and  the  comfort  of  the  chil- 
dren. What  we  may  properly  expect  of  the  teacher  in 
class-room  decoration  is  also  a  matter  of  effort.  The 
punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance  certainly  belong 
to  this  category.  It  is  not  intended  to  discredit  a  teacher 
who  is  absent  on  account  of  illness,  or  for  any  other  unavoid- 
able cause.  But  if  she  remains  away  from  school  to  go 
shopping  or  to  go  on  a  pleasure  jaunt,  or  goes  to  Europe 
and  forgets  to  return  until  a  month  after  the  schools  are 
open,  she  is  not  entitled  to  much  credit  for  effort.  Nor  can 
she  claim  credit  under  this  head  if  she  is  habitually  late. 
Punctuality  is  a  great  school  virtue;  and  the  teacher  who 
is  not  willing  to  set  a  good  example  to  children  in  this  im- 
portant matter  is  deficient  in  effort. 

(d)  Personality. — What  can  a  superintendent  do  about  a 
teacher's  dress?  If  it  is  becoming  he  certainly  has  the 
privilege  of  admiring  it.  If  it  is  not,  he  will  have  to  suffer 
in  silence.  If  it  is  decorated  with  grease  spots,  what  is  he 
to  do?  He  may  not  feel  justified  in  doing  anything;  but 
someone  ought  to  remind  the  wearer  of  an  untidy  gown  that 
she  is  committing  an  offense  against  a  school  virtue  which 
is  said  to  be  but  one  step  from  godliness.  If  the  teacher  be 
a  man,  clean  linen,  polished  boots,  manicured  nails,  and  a 
clean-shaven  face  are  as  important  to  him  as  spotless  gowns 
are  to  the  opposite  sex. 

The  use  of  the  voice  is  an  important  item  in  personality. 
If  it  is  sharp  and  shrill  and  unsympathetic,  you  can  imagine 
what  a  torture  it  must  be  to  the  poor  children  who  are  con- 
demned to  listen  to  it  five  hours  a  day  for  five  months  or  a 
year?  From  the  first  day  the  principal  should  caution  the 
beginner  against  loud  or  rough  tones.  Ordinary  conversa- 
tional tones  are  loud  enough  for  normal  conditions.  Pleas- 
ant manners  go  with  a  soft  and  mellow  voice.  Children  are 
close  copyists  of  what  we  are;  hence  gentle  manners  are  a 
valuable  part  of  a  teacher's  equipment.  Coarse  jokes  are 
to  be  especially  tabooed ;  and  nothing  that  can  in  any  degree 
offend  against  good  taste  or  good  morals  must  ever  pass 
a  teacher's  lips  in  the  class-room. 
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Self-control  is  essential  to  a  sound  character.  It  is  also 
essential  to  good  class  control.  Hence,  the  teacher  must  not 
get  angry  and  scold,  and  then  punish  children  unjustly  and 
thus  forfeit  their  respect.  Anger  is  hard  on  the  teacher's 
nerves.  It  burns  up  gray  cells  that  are  needed  in  the  work 
of  teaching.  Many  a  teacher  exhausts  herself  by  excessive 
emotion  thru  lack  of  self-control.  Therefore,  be  calm. 
Make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  keep  sweet  no  matter  what 
the  provocation  may  be.  The  Scriptures  allow  a  man  to 
become  excited  by  righteous  indignation,  as  at  the  sight 
of  a  cowardly  or  brutal  action;  but  in  such  cases  we  are 
exhorted  to  "be  angry  and  sin  not." 

By  "teachableness"  is  meant  willingness  to  take  instruc- 
tions from  official  superiors.  The  principal  has  an  impor- 
tant duty  in  the  training  of  new  teachers  that  are  sent  to 
him;  but  he  can  do  little  with  such  if  they  be  intractable, 
opinionated,  and  unwilling  to  follow  instructions. 

Force  of  character  is  to  a  man's  personality  what  iron  is  to 
the  blood.  It  is  shown  in  grit,  in  courage,  in  consistency, 
in  constancy,  in  decision,  in  general  executive  ability. 
Teachers  who  are  seriously  deficient  in  this  quality  can  never 
succeed  in  the  class-room.  The  sooner  they  change  their 
occupation  the  less  disappointment  will  fall  to  their  lot. 
We  are  to  be  kind,  and  soft-voiced,  and  sympathetic,  but 
with  all  these  gentle  qualities  we  must  have  backbone.  We 
must  insist  on  order,  on  discipline,  on  drill  of  the  right  kind, 
on  truth,  on  honor,  on  industry.  To  enforce  these  demands 
one  must  have  some  of  the  aggressive  virtues  that  belong 
to  the  "strenuous  life." 

(e)  Control  of  class. — School  discipline  involves  quite  a 
number  of  elements,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  the  blank. 
Proper  control  implies,  in  the  first  place,  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  children.  If  the  teacher  gives  an  order  or  a 
direction,  do  the  children  obey?  A  good  test  of  this  habit 
is  to  direct  the  pupils  to  rule  a  sheet  of  paper  in  a  certain 
way,  as  for  instance:  "Draw  a  line  one  inch  from  the  top, 
and  another  one  inch  from  the  left  edge  of  the  paper.  Write 
your  name  at  the  top  and  divide  the  sheet  into  five  equal 
spaces  by  drawing  horizontal  lines  from  edge  to  edge." 
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In  a  well-governed  class  all  but  one  or  two  will  do  as  you 
direct.  Where  the  discipline  is  lax,  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
children  will  be  wrong.  Order  is  an  important  element  of 
control.  There  are  many  different  standards  of  school  order ; 
but  I  believe  they  all  demand  that  children  shall  do  what 
they  are  told,  shall  pay  attention  while  being  instructed, 
and  shall  behave  in  such  a  manner  that  the  best  educative 
work  may  be  done  by  each  pupil  without  unnecessary  dis- 
turbance from  any  source. 

Besides  the  habits  of  obedience  and  order  there  are  others 
which  are  closely  related  to  class  control.  How  do  children 
sit?  Do  they  lounge  or  sit  erect?  How  do  they  stand? 
On  one  foot  while  clutching  a  desk,  or  squarely  on  two  feet? 
In  what  sort  of  language  do  they  speak?  Are  the  answers 
couched  in  monosyllables,  or  in  complete  sentences,  etc.? 

Many  parents  neglect  their  little  ones  and  allow  them  to 
come  to  school  in  a  filthy  condition.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  take  the  place  of  the  parents. 
By  suggestion  and  persuasion  one  may  induce  the  little 
people  to  polish  their  boots  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces, 
and  to  brush  their  teeth  and  hair.  The  general  appearance 
of  children  is,  therefore,  an  important  item  of  control  in 
many  schools. 

For  the  punctuality  of  children  the  principal  and  teacher 
are  jointly  and  severally  responsible.  To  secure  the  best 
results,  mutual  cooperation  is  necessary.  For  the  punctu- 
ality of  the  school  as  a  whole  we  must  look  to  the  principal ; 
but  each  teacher  must  be  willing  to  do  her  share  of  the 
work. 

The  condition  of  the  books  is  another  index  of  class  con- 
trol. If  it  is  the  rule  to  cover  books,  then  a  teacher  should 
see  that  they  are  covered.  No  pupil  should  be  permitted 
to  scribble  on  the  covers  or  in  any  way  to  mark  or  deface 
a  book  that  does  not  belong  to  him. 

The  passing  and  collection  of  material  seems  like  a  trifling 
matter,  but  a  little  observation  will  show  that  some  teachers 
require  five  minutes  to  pass  papers,  while  others  require 
but  half  a  minute.  In  the  course  of  a  school  term  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  may  be  thus  wasted. 
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The  items  under  each  of  the  five  main  heads  may  be  sum- 
marized and  recorded,  or  the  first  three  may  be  grouped 
under  the  single  head  of  "teaching  ability,"  while  the  last 
two  are  combined  under  Control.  The  latter  plan  is  the 
one  in  use  at  present  in  New  York. 

Rating  blank  for  kindergarten  teacher 

Dist Name Lie Exp Reg Att 

School Date Time Prin.  Ratings 

1.  Teaching  ability  (results interest method ) 

(o)   Nature  interests  (d)    Games 

(1)  Animals:  living;  pictures;  toys         (1)  Play  spirit 

(2)  Plants:  care  of  (2)  Grace  and  strength  in  mo ve- 

(3)  Weather :  songs  ment  of  teacher ;  of  child 

(4)  Excursions:  walks  (3)  Selection  of:  variety,  as  dra- 

(5)  Outdoor  garden  matic,   social,   trade,   nature, 

(6)  Use  of  sand  and  clay  finger,  sense 

(7)  Stories  bearing  on  nature  (4)  Physical  effects 
(6)    Language  (5)  Intellectual  " 

(1)  Stories  (6)  Moral 

(2)  Conversations                              (e)  Handwork 

(3)  Naming  object  in  room ;  (1)  Building:  by  individuals  in 
naming  actions  groups  as  an  expression  of  an 

(4)  General  increase  of  vocabulary  experience  or  story,  by  imita- 

(5)  Rhymes:  jingles;  songs  tion,  suggestion,  memory,  free 

(6)  Sounds:  of  animals  and  machin-  construction 

ery — leading  to  phonics  (2)  Drawing   and    painting: 

(c)    Music  mainly  as  expression 

(1)  Vocal:  tone;  pitch  (3)  Modeling:  sand;  clay 

(2)  Instrumental:  use  in  discipline;  (4)  Folding:  cutting;  mounting 
in  rhythms  (5)  Construction :    toys ;   boxes ; 

(3)  Choice  of  music  books  etc. 

The  rest  of  the  form  is  identical  with  the  rating  blank  shown  above. 

A  separate  blank  has  been  devised  for  the  analysis  of 
kindergarten  teaching.  Miss  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  formerly 
supervisor  of  kindergartners  in  New  York,  assisted  me 
in  working  out  the  details  of  this  scheme.  The  five  principal 
headings  are  the  divisions  of  our  kindergarten  syllabus. 
Therefore,  when  one  enters  a  kindergarten  room,  no  matter 
at  what  hour,  the  teacher  is  engaged  upon  some  part  of 
the  work  here  outlined.  I  sit  quietly  in  the  corner  and  ob- 
serve, putting  an  estimate  upon  such  topics  as  come  within 
range. 
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190 


Sanitary  conditions 


Principal's  personality  and  power  of  discipline 


Records 


Conferences  with  teachers 


Rapid  dismissals 


Assistance  to  inexperienced  teachers 


Use  of  libraries 


Patriotic  exercises 


Assembly 


Promotions 


Grading 


Care  of  pupils 


Comp.  ed. 


A 

H  ( 

It 

c 

10.  Reading 

10.  Phonetics 

10.  Memory 

10.  Spelling 

1 1 .  Free  writing 

1 1 .  Copy  books 

12.  Grammar 

12.  Composition 

13.  Mathematics 

14.  Geography 

15.  Nature  study 

15.  Elementary  Sci. 

16.  History 

16.  Civics 

17.  Ethical  training 

17.  Physical  training 

17.  Hygiene 

18.  Music 

18.   Kindergarten 

19.  Construction 

19.  Shop 

19.  Drawing 

19.  Sewing 

iq.  Cooking 

20.  German 

2 1 .   Progress  books 

22.  Programs 

23.  Decoration 

24.  Text  books 

25.  Unifying  work 
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After  the  merits  of  individual  teachers  have  been  duly- 
ascertained  and  recorded,  the  next  step  is  to  "post"  the  re- 
sults (as  bookkeepers  say)  and  prepare  a  balance-sheet 
which  shall  exhibit  the  efficiency  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 
The  School  Summary  Blank  shown  herewith  is  employed 
for  this  purpose.  The  reader  will  understand  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  include  in  every  class  all  subjects  shown  on 
the  rating  blank.  Under  "scholarship,"  "effort,"  "person- 
ality," and  "control,"  each  of  the  subdivisions  may  usually 
be  employed.  The  written  work  is  always  inspected,  and 
the  class  is  examined  in  three  or  four  additional  subjects. 
Spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  word  study  are  re- 
corded in  the  form  of  a  per  cent.  The  estimate  placed 
upon  other  items  is  indicated  by  the  letters  A,  B  +  ,  B,  C, 
or  D,  A  being  the  highest,  C  and  D  being  unsatisfactory. 

After  every  class  in  a  school  has  been  tested,2  a  clerk 
reads  the  results  from  the  original  records  made  in  the  several 
class-rooms,  and  I  score  them  on  the  tally  sheet  after  the 
proper  heading  and  under  the  appropriate  letter.  This 
condenses  the  findings  upon  a  single  sheet  so  that  the  eye 
may  take  in  the  whole  at  a  glance.  In  one  of  the  larger 
schools  the  sheet  will  show,  let  us  say,  that  thirty  classes 
were  examined  in  reading,  three  of  which  were  rated  A, 
fourteen  B+,  ten  B,  and  three  C.  This  produces  an 
average  estimate  of  B+ ,  which  letter  is  placed  on  the  left 
of  the  number  "10"  on  the  blank.  The  result  is  compared 
with  last  year's  sheet.  If  the  letter  on  that  record  is  only 
B,  the  B+  is  recorded  in  red  ink  to  show  that  the  school 
has  made  progress  in  reading.  All  other  items  are  treated 
in  the  same  way. 

In  the  case  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  spelling  the 
per  cents  are  averaged.  The  number  of  red  letters  and 
figures  on  the  summary  blank  is  a  measure  of  the  success 
the  school  has  had  since  the  last  inspection.  If  any  subject 
has  lost  ground  a  minus  sign  after  the  general  estimate 
indicates  the  fact. 

2  I  have  twenty-five  schools,  a  number  of  which  have  seventy  or  more  classes 
each. 
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Written  criticisms 

Having  ascertained  the  general  efficiency  of  a  school, 
with  the  gains  and  losses  indicated,  the  next  step  is  to  dic- 
tate a  written  criticism  based  upon  the  findings  and  addrest 
to  the  principal.  Particular  pains  are  taken  to  bestow 
praise  for  progress  and  high  standing.  In  cases  where  the 
results  are  poor,  the  records  made  during  the  inspection 
of  the  several  classes  are  made  the  basis  of  the  criticism. 
The  errors  noted  are  specified,  and  the  proper  remedies 
are  suggested.  The  writer  has  about  nine  hundred  classes 
to  inspect  each  year,  besides  evening,  corporate,  and  vaca- 
tion schools.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  therefore,  one  visit 
per  class  in  each  year  is  all  he  has  time  to  make.  Here, 
therefore,  is  a  chance  for  the  principal  to  exercise  his  crea- 
tive faculty.  The  problem  of  eliminating  waste  and  pro- 
moting efficiency  is  definitely  set  for  him,  but  he  employs 
such  means  as  he  deems  best  suited  to  accomplish  the  re- 
sults. Between  the  periodic  visits  he  is  left  unhampered. 
No  minute  prescriptions  as  to  method  are  insisted  upon. 
Teachers  are  expected  to  base  their  procedure  upon  sound 
principles ;  and  certain  broad  policies  are  outlined  which  every 
school  of  the  district  is  expected  to  follow.  Most  of  the 
details  of  method  and  management  are  worked  out  by 
principals  and  teachers  themselves.  After  a  teacher  has 
become  an  artist  and  has  learned  to  secure  results  in  her 
own  way,  no  principal  or  superintendent  should  come  along 
with  his  petty  prescriptions  issued  in  mandatory  fashion. 
He  may  offer  suggestions,  and  if  these  have  merit,  the  good 
teacher  will  be  the  first  to  adopt  them.  But  if  she  has  a 
way  which  is  more  natural  for  her  and  brings  the  same  re- 
sult, why  should  any  one  interfere?  Only  when  the  work 
is  inefficient  has  a  supervisor  the  right  to  say :  "Take  my  way 
or  find  a  better  one." 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  criticism  sent  to  the  princi- 
pal and  filed  at  headquarters,  the  following  is  submitted : 

Summary  of  Observations  and  Criticisms  Made  in  P.  S.  oo,  The  Bronx, 
during  the  week  ending  May  30,  1910,  or  earlier  during  the  School  Year. 
Sanitary  Conditions. — A. 
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Discipline. — Generally  satisfactory.  I  think  it  would  improve  the  mental' 
arithmetic  if  children  thruout  the  school  were  trained  to  keep  their  hands  off 
the  desk  while  they  are  solving  a  problem  mentally.  I  find  some  fences  and 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  defaced  with  chalk  marks.  I  wish  a  volun- 
teer street  squad  might  be  organized  to  clean  off  such  marks  and  thus  help 
to  keep  the  neighborhood  tidy.  A  school  should  be  an  uplifting  force  in  a 
community  rather  than  a  nuisance. 

Records. — Satisfactory. 

Conferences  with  Teachers. — The  principal  conducts  a  general  conference 
once  a  month.  Each  of  the  assistants  to  the  principal  has  a  grade  or  section 
conference  once  a  month.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  results  of  these  con- 
ferences are  satisfactory.  The  teachers  in  all  classes  show  careful  super- 
vision, and  new  teachers  are  growing  in  efficiency. 

Fire  Drills. — I  observed  a  dismissal  from  the  assembly  on  December  the 
first.     The  time  required  was  two  and  a  half  minutes.     The  order  was  perfect. 

Assembly  Exercises. — I  witnest  the  grammar  assembly  on  November  1 
and  the  primary  assembly  on  November  2.  In  the  grammar  assembly  the 
marching  was  A,  the  music  B+ ,  the  speaking  A,  the  decoration  of  the  room  B. 
In  the  primary  assembly  the  marching  was  B,  the  singing  B,  and  the  recita- 
tions were  A.  The  children  in  the  primary  sing  too  loud  and  without  proper 
expression.  The  primary  piano  is  badly  out  of  tune.  The  kindergarten 
piano  is  in  like  condition. 

Promotions. — The  school  promoted  85.3  per  cent  of  the  register  on  January 
31,  last.  This  record  is  a  point  and  a  half  higher  than  it  was  at  the  corre- 
sponding date  a  year  ago.     But  the  school  can  do  better  yet. 

Grading. — In  every  class  the  children  are  well  up  to  grade.  There  are 
two  E  classes  for  the  special  coaching  of  over-age  pupils.  In  these  classes 
many  children  finish  more  than  one  grade  in  a  term.  Thus  in  two  E  classes 
maintained  last  term  60  children  completed  one  grade,  27  covered  two  grades, 
and  14  covered  three  grades. 

Reading. — I  am  very  much  gratified  by  the  improvement  in  reading. 
Twenty-eight  classes  were  examined  in  the  subject.  Two  of  these  were  marked 
deficient.  Only  11  classes  were  rated  higher  than  B.  Altogether  1161 
children  were  tested  in  reading.  Of  these  187  or  16  per  cent  were  deficient. 
They  could  not  read  with  proper  fluency  and  expression  lessons  which  had 
been  taught.  Last  year  the  per  cent  of  failures  was  24.  While,  therefore, 
my  estimate  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  is  not  the  highest,  the  progress  in  effi- 
ciency is  very  encouraging. 

Memory  Gems. — Of  the  20  classes  tested  in  this  subject,  three  were  rated 
deficient.  My  average  estimate  is  B.  There  is  room  for  much  improvement. 
Teachers  should  in  every  instance  explain  the  meaning  of  these  masterpieces 
and  teach  the  children  to  read  them  with  proper  expression  before  permitting 
the  memorizing  of  words. 

Spelling. — Thirty-two  classes  were  examined  by  me  in  spelling  from  the 
teachers'  lists.  The  average  of  all  these  tests  was  91  per  cent,  which  is  one 
point  higher  than  the  average  of  last  year.  For  this  progress  I  am  thankful. 
I  should  like  still  better  results. 

Meaning  and  Use  of  Words. — I  examined  fourteen  classes  on  the  meaning, 
of  words.     The  results  are  mixt.     Everywhere  one  finds  carefully  selected. 
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lists  of  words  for  study,  but  in  most  cases  the  method  is  crude  and  unsyste- 
matic. In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  the  inductive  method  should 
prevail;  in  the  last  two  years  deductive  methods  may  properly  be  used. 
I  invite  careful  attention  to  the  subject  during  the  coming  year. 

Writing. — In  each  of  the  seventy  classes  the  written  work  was  carefully 
inspected,  and  a  separate  estimate  was  placed  upon  movement  and  beauty 
of  the  penmanship.  Eighteen  classes  were  found  deficient  in  movement, 
because  there  was  no  evidence  of  control  by  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm. 
The  writing  pretended  to  be  arm  movement  but  was  finger  movement.  Eight 
classes  were  deficient  in  beauty.  This,  however,  I  do  not  consider  a  serious 
defect  where  the  movement  is  correct,  because  the  inevitable  result  of  changing 
from  finger  movement  to  arm  movement  is  a  temporary  wrecking  of  beauty 
and  regularity.  Hereafter  we  shall  teach  the  arm  movement  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  then  the  pupil  in  the  upper  grades  will  have  nothing  to  unlearn. 

General  Remarks. — The  school  has  suffered  handicaps  during  the  present 
term  which  are  responsible  for  some  of  the  deficiencies  noted.  There  were 
employed  as  many  as  twelve  substitutes  at  one  time.  There  are  twenty-four 
part-time  classes.  The  school  population  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  Hebrew 
children  and  these  had  a  number  of  holidays  during  the  Fall.  Taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  I  think  the  principal  and  his  teachers  deserve  credit 
for  the  results  they  have  attained.  The  spirit  of  loyalty,  honesty,  and  en- 
thusiam  among  the  teaching  corps  is  especially  commendable. 

The  filing  of  some  record  is  mandatory.  In  this  case  the 
form  of  it  and  the  previous  submission  of  it  to  the  principal 
are  voluntary.  My  theory  is  that  the  making  of  a  frank 
report  is  of  use  only  when  the  man  who  is  responsible  for 
the  school  gets  the  benefit  of  the  criticisms.  The  principal, 
moreover,  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  seen 
whatever  goes  on  record,  and  that  he  has  seen  it  first.  If 
an  error  of  fact  or  inference  is  made  in  the  summary,  he  can 
have  the  correction  made  before  the  report  goes  to  head- 
quarters. This  procedure  has  also  a  wholesome  reflex 
effect  upon  the  superintendent.  It  makes  him  circum- 
spect about  criticism.  He  will  be  careful  to  say  nothing 
that  he  can  not  back  with  facts. 

Measuring  the  district  or  city 

The  efficiency  record  need  not  stop  at  the  school  as  a 
unit,  but  may  be  applied  to  a  district  or  city  to  test  the  work 
of  the  superintendent  himself.  The  following  report  was 
voluntarily  submitted  by  the  writer  to  the  City  Superin- 
tendent at  the  close  of  the  term  ending  June,  191 1  : 
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Summary  of  Increase  in  Efficiency 

By  Subject 

in  Twenty 

three  Schools 

1907-191 

i 

Total  No. 
of  classes 
examined 
1907     1911 

Number 
deficient 
1907     1911 

Average 
per  cent 
1907    1911 

Per  cent 

efficient 

1907    1911 

Per  cent  of 
increased 
efficiency 

Reading 

215 

357 

79 

4i 

63 

88 

40 

Spelling 
Writing 

'97 
549 

295 
793 

89 

157 

84.4 

91-5 

89 

80 

8 
10  (Decrease) 

Grammar 

62 

87 

12 

26 

81 

70 

13  (Decrease) 

Composition 

547 

584 

99 

15 

82 

97 

18 

Arithmetic 

337 

422 

53 

65 

23 

Geography 

125 

125 

34 

6 

73 

96 

32 

Nature  study 

73 

93 

22 

13 

70 

86 

23 

Elementary  science     1 1 

34 

3 

7 

73 

80 

10 

History 

58 

77 

10 

0 

83 

100 

20 

Music 

129 

171 

25 

8 

80 

95 

19 

Drawing 

547 

793 

61 

9 

89 

99 

11 

It  will  be  noted  that  two  subjects  show  an  apparent  de- 
cline. This  is  accounted  for  in  the  case  of  penmanship  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  year  covered  by  the  report 
the  schools  were  all  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  changing 
two  or  three  styles  of  finger  movement  into  rapid  business 
writing  with  fore-arm  control.  During  the  process  of 
breaking  up  the  old  habit  and  forming  a  new  one,  the  beauty 
and  legibility  of  the  writing  temporarily  disappear.  My 
estimate  of  the  writing  during  the  last  inspection  took  into 
account  both  movement  and  beauty.  If  any  class  was 
deficient  in  either  item  it  was  rated  unsatisfactory.  In  the 
former  inspection  with  which  comparison  is  made  all  the 
children  wrote  with  finger  movement,  and,  therefore,  beauty 
alone  was  considered. 

Grammar  shows  depreciation  because  the  standard  has 
been  raised.  The  test  is  usually  conducted  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Three  or  four  sentences  suitable  to  the  grade 
are  written  on  the  board  and  ten  questions  based  upon  these 
and  calling  for  very  brief  answers  are  asked.  The  answers 
are  written  by  signal,  the  pupils  taking  up  and  putting  down 
their  pencils  simultaneously.  After  each  question,  the 
correct  answer  is  stated  by  the  examiner,  and  pupils  who  are 
correct  stand  up  and  show  their  papers.     Those  who  failed 
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remain  seated.  The  number  of  correct  answers  is  taken 
and  written  on  the  board.  The  next  question  follows. 
Very  little  is  said  during  these  exercises.  The  examiner 
propounds  the  questions  and  the  principal  usually  keeps 
the  tally  on  the  board.  The  signals  for  writing  and  dropping 
pencils  are  given  with  a  slight  tap  of  a  pencil.  In  ten 
minutes  a  fairly  accurate  test  of  a  class  may  thus  be  made. 
The  results  are  worked  out  in  the  form  of  a  per  cent  in  the 
presence  of  all. 

All  the  inspections  and  tests  included  in  the  above  report 
were  made  by  myself  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  the  teacher, 
and  the  principal  or  assistant  to  the  principal.  The  teacher 
and  the  principal  are  at  liberty  to  challenge  the  fairness  of 
any  question  asked  or  of  any  estimate  made.  Each  teacher 
keeps  a  progress  book  in  which  she  enters  briefly  and  with 
some  detail  what  she  has  taught  in  each  subject  to  date. 
This  book  offers  a  double  advantage.  It  enables  one  to 
tell  at  a  glance  whether  she  follows  the  course  of  study,  and 
makes  it  possible  to  ask  questions  only  on  topics  which  she 
says  she  has  taught. 

Joseph  S.  Taylor 

District  Superintendent  of  Schools 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ill 

EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS1 

We  live  in  the  age  of  the  social  question.  At  no  previous 
time  have  the  needs  and  problems  of  society  been  more 
keenly  felt  or  more  earnestly  faced.  Our  social  problems 
are  spiritual  and  ethical  as  well  as  economic,  and  in  dealing 
with  them  two  objects  have  always  to  be  kept  in  view,  one 
is  the  improvement  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  people, 
and  the  other,  and  no  less  important,  is  the  improvement 
of  personal  character.  Education  can  assist  in  the  attain- 
ment of  both  these  objects,  and  hence  it  is  now  recognised 
as  one  of  the  chief  weapons  of  the  social  reformer.  Social 
workers  have  been  slow  to  realise,  indeed  they  have  not 
yet  fully  realised,  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  that  the  child  is  the  very  center  of  the  social  problem 
and  our  strong  hope  of  its  ultimate  solution.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  in  our  work  for  social  regeneration 
we  have  been  devoting  too  much  attention  to  adults  and 
too  little  to  the  young.  The  words  of  an  old  writer  contain 
much  wisdom:  "Barren  land  should  not  be  cultivated,  nor 
even  once  ploughed"  (Cato).  Let  us  honestly  face  the  fact 
that  we  can  not  do  much  to  modify  the  lives  and  characters 
of  the  adults  of  the  community  who  have  gone  astray,  but 
we  can  do  a  great  deal  to  bring  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
health  into  the  lives  of  the  children,  and  to  give  scope  to 
their  infinite  potentialities  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
Think  of  the  15  million  children  in  the  country  under  14 
years  of  age.  The  whole  gamut  of  human  capacity  must  be 
represented  there,  and  lying  latent  in  them  is  the  collective 
power,  if  properly  developed,  to  make  our  country  the  happi- 
est and  most  prosperous  of  nations.  Hence  present-day 
workers    for    social    betterment    are    concentrating    their 

1  An  address  delivered  as  President  of  the  Educational  Insitute  of  Scot- 
land, at  Edinburgh,  January,  1912. 
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•energies  more  on  the  training  and  education  of  the  child 
than  on  other  forms  of  social  endeavor.  Education,  not  in 
the  old  narrow  sense  of  school  teaching,  but  as  comprizing 
all  the  forces  that  form  the  minds  of  the  young,  is  now  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  social  question, 
and  as  a  consequence  there  is  growing  up  a  new  body  of 
educational  literature  less  specialized  in  substance  and  less 
narrow  in  aim  and  interest  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
In  this  paper  I  shall  try  to  deal  with  some  of  those  wider 
aspects  of  education. 

The  modern  conception  of  society  is  that  it  is  an  organism 
of  which  the  individuals  are  the  living  cells.  We  prosper 
only  by  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  if  there  is  disease  or 
degeneration  in  any  part,  the  entire  body  is  affected  thereby, 
for  "if  one  member  suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it." 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  nation,  therefore,  that 
the  ills  affecting  any  section  of  society  should  be  reduced  and 
if  possible  entirely  removed.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
find  out  with  patience  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  diseases 
and  apply  the  appropriate  remedies.  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  here  to  enter  into  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
pathological  conditions  of  society.  They  are  chiefly  three : 
destitution,  vice  and  crime,  and  parasitism  or  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  weak  by  the  strong. 

Destitution  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  social 
disease.  We  have  plenty  of  illustrations  of  this  at  our  own 
door.  Here  in  Edinburgh  we  have  a  pauper  roll  of  nearly 
4500,  and  with  dependents  and  children  the  number  mounts 
to  nearly  7000.  The  annual  cost  of  these  to  the  rates  is 
over  ,£95,000.  Each  year  Scotland  spends  ,£1,286,000  on 
Poor  Rates,  and  England  spends  £15,000,000,  i.  e.,  an 
average  of  5s.  6d.  per  head  of  the  population,  or  about 
the  same  as  is  spent  on  education.  In  addition  to  this, 
at  least  9  millions  sterling  are  expended  each  year  by  public 
and  private  charities  thruout  the  United  Kingdom,  the  sum 
disbursed  in  this  way  in  Edinburgh  alone  amounting  to 
nearly  ,£300,000  per  annum.  Careful  investigations  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Rowntree  and  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  others  show 
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that  in  our  large  cities  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion are  in  destitution,  that  in  addition  to  these  there  are 
multitudes  whose  condition  fluctuates  between  want  and  the 
fear  of  want,  and  whose  lives  are  a  bitter  and  relentless 
struggle  for  the  means  of  subsistence  for  themselves  and 
those  dependent  on  them. 

It  is  inappropriate  that  I  should  dwell  with  any  fulness 
upon  the  second  form  of  social  disease  I  mentioned — vice 
and  crime.  Our  annual  drink  bill  is  ,£161,000,000.  About 
a  million  of  our  population  are  committed  to  trial  every 
year  for  criminal  offences  great  or  small,  and  unfortunately 
more  than  half  of  these  return  to  their  careers  of  wrong- 
doing. 

Think  too  of  the  amount  of  exploitation  and  parasitism 
there  is  in  our  social  order.  We  have  many  industrial 
concerns  run  solely  for  profit,  and  without  any  consideration 
for  the  physical  or  spiritual  well-being  of  the  workers.  We 
have  a  mass  of  social  parasites  such  as  the  unemployed 
rich  and  idlers  of  every  class,  the  pauper,  the  tramp,  the 
criminal,  all  in  short  who  are  supported  by  the  industry 
of  the  rest  of  the  population  and  add  little  or  nothing  them- 
selves to  the  sum  total  of  achievement. 

Now  consider  for  a  moment  the  burden  that  these  diseases 
of  society  impose  upon  the  nation.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  our  population  are,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  supported  entirely  by  the  community, 
and  about  four  times  as  many  are  partly  supported  by  it. 
These  million  and  a  quarter  represent  a  loss  of  productive 
power  of  at  least  ,£25,000,000  per  annum.  The  criminal 
classes  represent  an  equal  loss  of  productive  power.  More- 
over the  money  value  of  the  products  of  society  consumed 
by  all  these  persons  amounts  to  about  the  same  as  the  pro- 
ductive power  withheld,  viz.,  £50,000,000.  Further,  to 
complete  our  computation,  we  must  remember  that  this  mass 
of  defective  society  requires  for  its  support  or  restraint  a  vast 
series  of  institutions — asylums,  workhouses,  hospitals,  courts 
of  law,  reformatories,  prisons,  all  in  an  economic  sense 
non-producing.      In  money  terms  these  counterpoises  to 
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the  defective,  dependent,  and  criminal  sections  of  the  com- 
munity probably  equal  all  the  other  sums  put  together. 
If  we  estimate  the  annual  pecuniary  burden  caused  by  the 
social  diseases  of  the  nation  at  .£100,000,000  we  shall  not 
rate  it  too  highly — literally  an  "arithmetic  of  woe."  But 
if  we  further  estimate  it  in  terms  of  human  misery  and  suffer- 
ing, mutilated  character,  and  destruction  of  spiritual  power, 
the  loss  to  the  nation  is  appalling. 

The  practical  question  that  faces  every  earnest  mind  is, 
what  can  the  nation  do  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  this 
discreditable  state  of  affairs?  No  stricter  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  code,  no  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  the  Poor 
Law,  no  increased  activity  of  almsgiving,  no  feeding  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  at  public  expense,  can  be  regarded 
as  other  than  temporary  expedients  till  better  measures 
are  discovered.  We  must  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  we  have  never  done  that  yet.  Cure,  not  alleviation,  is 
what  is  wanted.  We  must  direct  our  attack  upon  the  dis- 
eases of  society  at  their  source,  and  prevent  their  occurrence. 
A  writer  in  the  Forum  said,  recently,  "Crime  can  no  more  be 
reduced  by  punishing,  or  even  reforming,  the  criminal  than 
an  epidemic  of  smallpox  can  be  stopt  by  curing  its  victims. 
The  criminal  is  a  product,  and  crime  can  be  reduced  only  by 
stopping  the  production." 

So  too  with  our  imperfect  remedies  for  destitution.  The 
workhouse  has  not  cured  pauperism.  It  has  done  practi- 
cally nothing  to  help  those  who  seek  its  shelter  to  become 
self-dependent  and  self-supporting.  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission  on  Poor 
Laws  in  Britain,  says:  "The  Commissioners  were  con- 
vinced, both  from  the  evidence  they  received  and  from  what 
they  themselves  saw,  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons  to  whom 
workhouse  life  has  ceased  to  be  deterrent,  and  that  many, 
even  of  those  who  shrink  from  it  at  first,  rapidly  deteriorate 
under  its  influence,  until  they  come  to  prefer  it  to  the  more 
strenuous  and  responsible  life  of  the  outside  world." 
Charity,  too,  creditable  tho  it  is  to  the  spirit  of  those  who 
practise  it,  is  no  remedy  for  destitution.     The  waste  and 
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risks  involved  are  great.  The  really  needy  are  often  over- 
looks and  the  undeserving  or  bogus  poor  are  supplied. 
The  waste  of  money  involved  is  a  great  evil,  the  waste  of 
character  is  a  greater.  Charity  given  to  those  who  should 
not  get  it  undermines  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  and 
encourages  laziness,  hypocrisy  and  self-indulgence. 

Of  course  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  we  should  in  the  present  state  of  society  do  away  with 
our  prisons,  our  workhouses,  or  our  charities.  All  I  am 
pointing  out  is  that  we  must  clearly  recognise  that  they  are 
palliatives  not  cures  of  the  diseases  that  oppress  society. 
These  diseases  are  not  inevitable.  On  the  contrary  I  be- 
lieve that,  thru  the  application  of  the  knowledge  now  fast 
dawning,  society  will  yet  be  able  to  rid  itself  of  most  of  the 
ills  to  which  it  is  a  prey.  What  we  require  at  the  present 
stage  is  a  thoro  and  intelligent  study  of  the  forces  at  work, 
and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  develop  the  minds, 
character,  and  energy  of  the  people,  and  will  supply  them 
with  opportunities  for  economic,  intellectual,  and  moral 
advancement.  It  would  be  futile  for  our  present  purpose 
to  enter  into  a  minute  analysis  of  the  intricate  network  of 
causes  of  the  typical  diseases  I  have  mentioned  of  our 
social  order.  There  are  three  which  appear  to  me  funda- 
mental, and  which  include  nearly  all  minor  causes  that  can 
be  mentioned,  viz.,  defective  heredity,  defective  environ- 
ment, and  defective  education.     Let  us  look  at  each  of  these. 

What  we  are  capable  of  becoming  in  body,  in  mind,  and  in 
character  with  our  utmost  development  is  our  inheritance. 
Observe,  however,  that  it  is  capacity  we  inherit,  not  actual 
attainment,  which  depends  on  personal  effort,  and  always 
falls  short  of  the  bounds  set  by  heredity.  But  it  is  the  evil 
influences  of  heredity  that  we  are  at  present  concerned  with, 
for  they  are  obstinate  factors  in  the  problem  of  social 
reform.  In  many  cases  a  child  is  handicapped  by  heredi- 
tary influences  from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  and  no  subse- 
quent care  can  Sv  cure  for  him  an  efficient  social  life.  You 
remember  the  pathetic  lines  of  George  Macdonald, 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear? 
I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here." 
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That  is  the  experience  of  many  an  unfortunate  child. 
We  are  told  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  and 
modern  science  corroborates  this  view  of  the  fatal  heritage. 
Heredity  is  responsible  for  the  lifelong  handicaps  to  which 
many  are  condemned,  such  as  blindness,  deaf-mutism, 
idiocy,  insanity,  constitutional  disease  tendencies,  and  pre- 
disposition to  vice  and  crime.  Those  afflicted  with  these 
do  not  get,  as  we  say,  a  "square  deal"  at  birth.  Visit  some 
of  these  helpless  infants  in  the  poorer  districts  of  our  cities 
and  you  will  know  what  I  mean.  I  venture  to  say  then, 
that  when  once  we  grasp  the  full  import  of  the  doctrine  of 
heredity,  and  the  mighty  influence  for  ill  it  can  and  does 
exert  on  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  of 
mankind,  we  must  regard  it  as  one  of  the  great  fundamental 
causes  of  the  diseases  of  society. 

But  while  heredity  is  the  alpha  it  is  not  by  any  means 
the  omega  in  the  development  of  human  nature.  It  de- 
termines largely  what  our  capacity  shall  be,  but  environ- 
ment and  education  determine  what  use  shall  be  made  of  our 
inherited  powers.  A  man  has  to  spend  his  life  in  certain 
material,  intellectual,  and  moral  surroundings,  and  from 
these  he  to  a  large  extent  draws  his  mental  and  moral 
sustenance.  The  forces  of  environment  may  feed,  stimu- 
late, and  energize,  or  they  may  starve,  repress,  and  kill. 
Destitution,  for  example,  is  I  believe  more  commonly  due 
to  environic  forces  than  to  personal  faults.  Differences  in 
moral  and  industrial  efficiency  doubtless  determine  in  the 
majority  of  cases  who  shall  succeed  or  fail  in  the  struggle 
for  employment,  but  in  many  instances  the  number  of  those 
who  fail  is  determined  by  economic  conditions  beyond  their 
control,  in  other  words  is  determined  by  environment. 

If  we  could  remove  the  pressure  of  evil  environment 
hardly  10  per  cent  of  the  population,  if  so  many,  would 
prove  unfit  from  other  causes.  Criminality,  for  instance, 
is  not  specifically  a  matter  of  heredity  any  more  than  phthisis 
is.  Those  who  fill  our  prisons  have  inherited  not  criminality 
but  certain  weaknesses  of  mind  and  character,  and  lack  of 
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control  in  the  nervous  system,  all  of  which  serve  as  a  good 
soil  in  which  the  seeds  of  crime  may  grow  rankly  if  sown 
by  an  evil  environment.  If  we  wish  to  study  the  evil 
effect  of  environment  let  us  go  to  the  poorer  districts  and  to 
those  social  swamps  called  slums  that  disfigure  our  large 
cities.  The  inhabitants  of  the  slums  because  of  their  squalid, 
miserable  surroundings,  not  because  of  their  innate  de- 
pravity, supply  the  larger  part  of  our  pauperism,  vice,  crime 
and  drunkenn<  ss.  As  the  parents  are  so  the  children 
become,  and  the  same  state  of  affairs  is  perpetuated  from 
generation  to  generation.  Malcolm  Spencer  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  slum  question,  and  he  says  in  his  book 
on  Social  degradation:  "When  our  Lord  blest  the  poor  of 
Palestine  He  gave  no  blessing  which  could  be  extended  to 
the  poverty  of  a  modern  slum.  He  blest  the  frugal  life 
of  toil  and  humble  dependence  in  which  the  poor  then 
filled  their  place  in  the  community.  But  the  poverty  we 
are  studying  is  cursed.  It  is  accompanied  by  foulness, 
by  disease,  by  weakness,  by  the  decay  of  family  affection 
and  mutual  care,  by  a  crushing  fear  of  failure,  by  starvation, 
by  social  disgrace,  by  spiritual  exhaustion." 

The  influence  of  environment  is  most  powerful  over  child- 
hood with  its  impressionable  nature  and  infinite  capacity 
for  imitation.  What  of  the  children,  we  may  ask,  reared 
in  such  surroundings  as  Mr.  Spencer  describes,  what  op- 
portunity have  they  of  ever  living  useful  lives?  The 
description  of  the  London  slum  child  by  Dickens  in  The 
uncommercial  traveler  is  not  untrue  yet.  "I  can  find — 
must  find,  whether  I  will  or  not — in  the  open  streets  shame- 
ful instances  of  neglect  of  children,  intolerable  toleration 
of  the  engenderment  of  paupers,  idlers,  thieves,  races  of 
wretched  and  destructive  cripples  both  in  body  and  mind; 
a  misery  to  themselves,  a  misery  to  the  community,  a  dis- 
grace to  civilization,  and  an  outrage  on  Christianity.  I 
know  it  to  be  a  fact  as  easy  of  demonstration  as  any  sum  in 
any  of  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  that  if  the 
State  would  begin  its  work  and  duty  at  the  beginning, 
and  would  with  the  strong  hand  take  those  children  out  of 
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the  streets  while  they  are  yet  children,  and  wisely  train  them, 
it  would  make  them  a  part  of  England's  glory,  not  its  shame 
— of  England's  strength,  not  its  weakness — would  raise 
good  soldiers  and  sailors  and  good  citizens  and  many  great 
men  out  of  the  seeds  of  its  criminal  population,  it  would 
clear  London  streets  of  the  most  terrible  objects  they  smite 
the  sight  with — myriads  of  little  children  who  awfully 
reverse  our  Saviour's  words,  and  are  not  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  but  of  the  Kindgom  of  Hell.'' 

Home  is  the  natural  habitat  of  the  young  child  till  it 
reaches  school  age,  it  is  the  soil  in  which  the  child  will  grow. 
Yes, 

"  Sweet  is  the  smile  of  home;  the  mutual  look, 
When  hearts  are  of  each  other  sure; 
Sweet  all  the  joys  that  crowd  the  household  nook, 
The  haunt  of  all  affections  pure." 

But  the  children  of  whom  we  are  speaking  have  no  such 
vision  of  home,  and  their  whole  nature  suffers  in  conse- 
quence. Their  homes  are  scenes  of  depravity  or  sordid 
poverty.  Their  fathers  perhaps  are  dead,  or  broken  in 
health,  or  perhaps  are  hopeless  drunkards,  their  mothers 
have  to  go  daily  to  work  for  a  living,  and  the  children  during 
the  daytime  have  to  be  left  to  the  evil  influences  of  the 
streets.  I  am  depicting  no  imaginary  state  of  things,  social 
workers  know  it  only  too  well.  Can  we  do  nothing  for  these 
tender  children  under  five  years  of  age  to  give  them  the  train- 
ing that  home  does  in  the  case  of  children  in  happier  cir- 
cumstances? I  believe  we  can  in  baby  schools  or  kinder- 
gartens. There  we  can  protect  them  from  harm  during  the 
daytime  at  least,  we  can  not  teach  them  the  three  R's  but 
we  can  give  them  habits  of  cleanliness,  we  can  teach  them 
to  play — free  spontaneous  play,  we  can  teach  them  to  love 
nature,  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways  we  can  influence  the 
inner  life  of  these  children,  and  help  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  good  health,  good  morals,  and  good  citizenship  in  the 
years  to  come.  All  honor  to  those  engaged  in  this  form  of 
philanthropic  mission  work,  and  may  it  soon  be  a  part  of 
all  educational,  religious,  and  social  work  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  our  cities. 
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As  to  the  third  cause  of  social  disorders,  viz.,  defective 
education,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  at  length. 
Our  outside  critics  do  that  with  great  heartiness,  and  I  can 
leave  the  congenial  task  to  them.  Unfortunately  where 
destructive  criticism  is  at  its  maximum,  knowledge  and 
reflective  judgment  are  generally  at  their  minimum.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  time  to  debate  the  point. 

One  respect  in  which  our  system  of  public  education  has 
accentuated  the  social  problems  has  been  its  almost  total 
neglect,  until  quite  recent  times,  of  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  child.  Children  should  leave  school  with  fewer 
physical  defects,  sounder  bodies,  keener  eyesight,  and 
better  hearing  than  when  they  entered  it.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  evidence  that  the  unavoidable  strain  of  school 
work  is  accentuated  by  the  harmful  length  or  sequence  of 
lessons,  or  by  defects  in  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and 
seating  arrangements.  In  addressing  such  an  audience  as 
this  I  do  not  require  to  bring  forward  proof  of  the  amount 
of  physical  defect  and  disease  and  weakness  among  school 
children,  nor  do  I  require  to  dwell  upon  the  effect  these 
must  inevitably  have  on  the  health  of  the  community  in  the 
next  generation,  and  the  national  burden  of  sickness  and 
disablement  that  will  be  caused  by  them.  I  have  only  to 
point  to  the  Report  of  the  Physical  Deterioration  Com- 
mittee, or  to  the  recent  Report  by  Sir  George  Newman, 
chief  medical  officer  of  the  board  of  education  for  England 
and  Wales,  or  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie, 
medical  member  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scot- 
land, who  has  done  more  to  improve  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nation  than  any  other  man  in  Scotland.  It  is 
not  reassuring  to  be  told  by  such  authorities  that  from  50 
to  70  per  cent  of  school  children  are  suffering  from  disease 
in  some  form  or  other.  Doubtless  the  recently  instituted 
periodical  medical  inspection  of  children,  and  provision 
of  remedial  treatment  when  necessary  will  have  a  great 
effect  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  preventable  disease, 
and  so  will  the  attention  now  given  in  schools  to  physical 
training.     But  in  addition  to  these,  children  must  get  definite 
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instruction  in  the  laws  of  health,  and,  above  all,  girls  must 
get  better  instruction  in  all  household  arts.  Anyone  who 
knows  the  conditions  in  the  poorer  districts  of  our  cities  is 
appalled  at  the  gross  ignorance  of  mothers  there  regarding 
the  cooking  of  the  commonest  articles  of  food,  and  regarding 
the  care  of  children  and  the  hygiene  of  the  home.  The 
primary  school  must  certainly  pay  yet  closer  attention  to 
this  part  of  its  curriculum. 

There  is  another  defect  in  our  educational  system  which 
has  accentuated  our  social  problems.  It  is  that  the  in- 
struction given  has  been  too  purely  disciplinary,  too  ab- 
stract, too  much  confined  to  book  instruction,  too  little 
related  to  the  circumstances  of  life  of  the  pupils.  If  we 
were  asked  what  is  the  strongest  instinct  in  a  child  between 
birth  and  adolescence  I  think  we  would  say  it  is  the  instinct 
of  activity,  the  instinct  to  produce.  If  so,  then  education 
in  the  past  has  aimed  at  developing  only  one  side  of  the 
capacities  of  the  child,  it  has  failed  to  give  sufficient  scope 
to  the  constructive  instincts,  and  by  thus  shutting  the  door 
on  nature  it  has.  caused  many  of  the  misfits,  inaptitudes, 
and  failures  of  life.  Dr.  Snedden,  the  commissioner  of 
education  in  Massachusetts,  known  to  many  of  us  here, 
wrote  recently  the  words,  "To  the  student  of  social  life — 
the  social  economist — it  is  becoming  apparent  that  a  large, 
if  not  the  largest,  factor  in  the  production  of  the  vicious 
and  incompetent,  the  criminal  and  the  pauper,  is  incapacity 
to  produce  effectively,  to  work  productively.  The  idle 
boy,  the  loafer,  the  untaught  youth,  the  untrained  girl — 
they  are  destined  usually  to  be  a  burden  on  society  instead 
of  being  bearers  of  burdens." 

In  the  social  study  we  have  been  conducting  I  have 
tried  to  make  a  brief  inventory  of  the  typical  diseases  of 
our  social  order,  and  to  trace  them  to  their  principal  sources. 
I  have  done  so  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  practical  question  with  which  we  are 
concerned  as  educational  workers — what  are  the  remedies 
of  our  social  problems?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  slow, 
steady  progress  of  society  towards  a  higher  type,  naturally 
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and  without  deliberate  plan.  We  may  call  this  genetic  or 
racial  development.  The  factors  that  cause  it  are  many 
and  often  minute.  They  may  be  the  instinctive  groping  of 
humanity  towards  a  goal  unknown,  or  the  desire  to  excel 
which  is  innate  in  human  nature,  or  the  struggle  of  class 
with  class  or  nation  with  nation,  or  the  stress  of  material 
necessity,  or  the  struggle  against  a  poor  climate,  an  infertile 
soil  or  an  unfavorable  location.  The  progress  made  in 
this  way  towards  higher  conceptions  of  life  and  thought 
is  so  slow  as  to  be  only  perceptible  thru  long  stretches  of 
time.  Not  only  is  it  slow,  it  is  also  highly  expensive  in 
proportion  to  the  benefits  derived.  In  the  competition 
and  rivalry  by  which  the  progress  is  achieved,  much  suffering 
and  waste  of  valuable  life  are  inevitable.  Many  become 
physically  and  mentally  stunted  by  the  hardness  of  their 
early  struggle,  and  they  never  attain  to  their  real  possibili- 
ties. Mental  energy  that  was  capable  of  high  achievement 
is  expended  on  a  lower  level  in  overcoming  material  difficul- 
ties. 

Genetic  evolution  is  the  method  of  the  world  of  nature, 
but  in  human  affairs  it  is  to  a  large  extent  supplanted  by 
evolution  on  a  higher  plane.  There  the  blind,  relentless 
struggle  for  existence  is  replaced  by  purposive  progress 
towards  a  definite  end  and  ideal,  viz.,  the  social,  economic, 
and  educational  improvement  of  the  race.  This  we  may 
call  purposive  or,  more  scientifically,  teteological  or  telic 
development.  As  against  genetic  development  it  emphasizes 
the  moral  and  spiritual  more  than  the  physical  side  of  the 
world-process,  it  is  a  conscious  adaptation  of  social  forces 
for  definite  purposes  rather  than  an  unconscious  groping 
towards  an  unknown  goal,  it  is  constructive  rather  than 
destructive,  it  inspires  rather  than  depresses,  it  substi- 
tutes mental  cooperation  and  interdependence  on  a  higher 
plane  for  the  struggle  for  existence  on  a  lower  plane,  it  is 
directed  towards  the  general  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
life  of  the  whole  race  rather  than  of  the  stronger  and  more 
aggressive  members  of  it. 

The  determining  factors  in  telic  development  are  social  re- 
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form,  economic  reform,  and  educational  reform.  The  two  first 
mentioned  engage  the  thought  and  energy  of  the  statesman, 
but  the  chief  factor  in  higher  civilization  and  national 
progress  in  the  future  will  be  education.  We  must  not  place 
our  hopes  of  regeneration  solely  on  Acts  of  Parliament. 
"Let  us  make  our  education,"  says  Emerson,  "brave  and 
preventive.  Politics  is  an  after-work,  a  poor  patching.  .  .  . 
We  shall  one  day  learn  to  supersede  politics  by  education. 
What  we  call  our  root-and-branch  reforms ...  is  only  medi- 
cating the  symptoms.  We  must  begin  higher  up,  namely, 
in  Education."  Ruskin  states  the  same  idea.  "There  is 
only  one  cure,"  he  says,  "for  public  distress — and  that  is 
public  education  directed  to  make  men  thoughtful,  merciful, 
and  just.  There  are,  indeed,  many  laws  conceivable  which 
would  gradually  better  and  strengthen  the  national  temper; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  such  as  the  national  temper 
must  be  much  bettered  before  it  would  bear.  A  nation  in 
its  youth  may  be  helped  by  laws,  as  a  weak  child  by  back- 
boards, but  when  it  is  old,  it  can  not  that  way  straighten  its 
crooked  spine."  Laws  are  most  necessary  for  the  progress 
of  a  nation  in  its  youth,  but  as  it  gets  older  it  must  depend 
for  its  progress  more  and  more  upon  intellectual,  civic, 
and  social  education.  If  society  would  concentrate  more  of 
its  energies  upon  the  training  of  the  young  and  upon  seeing 
that  every  child  gets  from  the  beginning  a  fair  opportunity 
of  leading  a  useful  life,  it  would  accomplish  for  a  given 
expenditure  more  than  by  any  other  form  of  national  en- 
deavor. 

I  have  said  that  heredity  and  environment  are  two  of  the 
great  forces  determining  the  progress  of  society.  To  what 
extent  can  education  mould  these  for  the  good  of  the  race? 
In  connection  with  heredity  I  may  remark  that  one  thing 
education  can  not  do  is  to  create  capacity.  It  can  not  add 
a  single  cell  to  the  brain.  It  can  not  develop  one  who  is 
devoid  of  imagination  and  manipulative  skill  into  an  artist, 
nor  one  who  is  weak  in  mathematical  power  into  a  mathema- 
tician. As  Ruskin  puts  it,  "Apricot  out  of  currant,  great 
man  out  of  small,  did  never  yet  art  or  effort  make."     No, 
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the  role  of  education  is  not  to  create  but  to  discover  and 
develop  the  native  capacity  of  each  child.  It  can  not  de- 
velop all  to  the  same  degree,  simply  because  heredity  has 
not  gifted  all  to  the  same  degree,  but  it  can  contribute  to 
the  progress  of  society  by  imparting  to  each  one  the  power 
to  do  and  to  be  the  utmost  that  his  inherited  potentialities 
allow.  Let  us  not  lose  faith  in  our  race.  In  every  one, 
even  the  most  depraved  and  ignoble,  there  lies,  concealed 
deep  down  it  may  be,  some  personal  quality  valuable  to 
the  world,  a  quality  that  can  become  fully  active  only  if 
discovered  and  developed  by  education.  Conversely,  if 
education  should  by  purposive  selection  cultivate  the  good, 
it  should  also  arrest  and  check  the  bad  in  our  hereditary 
make-up,  for  there  is  intellectually  and  morally  bad  in 
the  best  of  us,  as  well  as  good  in  the  worst.  Harmful 
hereditary  tendencies  and  instincts  should  be  turned  by 
education  into  useful  channels,  or  be  counteracted  by  the 
cultivation  of  opposing  impulses  and  emotions.  This, 
I  take  it,  is  what  is  meant  by  getting  rid  of  original  sin. 

A  question  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  heredity, 
education,  and  social  progress,  is,  does  the  education  of 
the  present  generation  help  to  make  the  education  of  the 
future  race  easier?  One  would  think  that  centuries  of  an- 
cestral thinking  would  be  bound  to  produce  an  influence  on 
the  physical  nature  of  the  brain  which  would  be  handed  on 
from  one  generation  to  the  next.  But  the  education  of 
each  individual  is  so  external  to  his  nervous  make-up  as  to 
be  an  acquisition  rather  than  an  inheritance,  and,  there- 
fore, the  question  we  are  considering  is  a  part  of  the  classic 
one,  can  acquired  characters  be  inherited,  which  philoso- 
phers and  biologists  have  been  discussing  since  the  time  of 
Plato,  and  seem  as  far  from  settling  it  as  ever?  Galton  and 
Pearson  and  many  biologists  especially  in  France  and  Amer- 
ica deny  the  transmissibility  of  acquired  characteristics  and 
Darwin,  Haeckel,  Ribot,  and  Herbert  Spencer  affirm  it. 
But  the  vehemence  of  the  biological  contention  that  raged 
so  long  is  abating,  and  the  general  scientific  opinion  now  is 
that  some  acquired  modifications  may  be  (observe  I  do  not 
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say  "are")  transmissible,  those  more  particularly  that  influ- 
ence in  any  way  for  good  or  bad  the  physical  life  or  vital 
powers  of  the  individual.  So  far  as  education  is  concerned, 
two  inferences  of  great  importance  follow  from  this  conclu- 
sion. In  the  first  place,  since  every  individual,  according 
to  the  use  he  makes  of  his  powers,  exerts  a  helpful  or  a  harm- 
ful influence  over  his  posterity,  we  see  the  need  of  the  right 
education  and  training  of  every  member  of  society.  And 
in  the  second  place,  if  certain  acquired  characters  may  be 
inherited,  then  the  education  of  the  present  generation  may 
increase  the  educability  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  of 
succeeding  generations.  Educators,  therefore,  may  go 
about  their  work  with  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
laboring  not  merely  for  the  education  and  progress  of  the 
present  generation  but  for  the  easier  education  and  higher 
development  of  generations  yet  to  come.  To  all  educators 
who  have  a  large  vision,  and  who  are  really  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  the  race,  the  thought  that  education  is 
a  racial  and  not  merely  an  individual  matter  affords  much 
hope  for  the  future,  for  the  results  of  education  do  not  cease 
with  the  individual,  they  are  preserved  and  all  posterity 
shares  in  the  heritage. 

I  have  already  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  pathological 
conditions  of  society  due  to  defective  physical  and  moral 
environment.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  extent  to 
which  this  source  of  social  weakness  may  be  influenced  by 
education.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  case  of  crime.  The 
opinion  is  growing  that  for  centuries  we  have  been  viewing 
it  from  the  wrong  standpoint.  In  our  concern  to  "make 
the  punishment  fit  the  crime"  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of 
the  criminal.  Now  we  are  concentrating  attention  upon 
the  latter,  and  we  find  that  he  is  not  innately  and  hopelessly 
vicious,  and  that  his  criminality  is  the  resultant  largely 
of  bad  physical  and  social  environment,  and  of  defective 
physical  and  mental  training.  So  in  our  Borstal  system  for 
treating  lads  between  16  and  21  years  of  age  who  have  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  at  least  12  months,  we  are 
aiming  at  giving  the  lads  work  in  wholesome  environment, 
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and  at  giving  them  an  education  and  training  for  some  use- 
ful calling.  The  results  so  far  have  been  highly  encouraging. 
So  too  in  dealing  with  the  slum  problem,  we  find  that  we 
can  not  raise  a  man  to  a  higher  level  of  life  by  improving 
his  environment  unless  we  at  the  same  time  educate  his 
mind  to  utilize  the  advantages  of  his  new  position.  Munici- 
palities and  philanthropic  individuals,  all  honor  to  them, 
have  been  doing  much  in  recent  years  to  provide  wholesome 
abodes  for  the  poorest  of  the  people,  thinking  that  they  will 
solve  the  problem  of  the  slums  solely  by  improving  the 
dirty,  squalid  surroundings  which  are  debasing  the  lives 
of  their  inhabitants.  We  must  attack  the  evils  of  these 
squalid  places  at  their  source,  which  is  the  slum  mind.  If 
we  were  to  house  the  inhabitants  of  the  slums  in  our  west-end 
mansions  tomorrow  they  would  soon  make  slums  of  them, 
as  they  have  done  with  the  houses  of  our  ancient  nobility 
in  historic  Edinburgh.  No,  the  social  disease  causing  slums 
is  in  the  main  a  spiritual  one  that  can  be  remedied  only  by 
better  moral  and  intellectual  education,  combined  with  the 
other  forms  of  social  endeavor.  Successful  living  requires 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  inner  nature  and  the  outer 
environment.  The  progress  of  society  is  made  thru  the 
reciprocal  forces  of  the  environment  stamping  its  influence 
on  the  race,  and  the  race  reacting  on  environment,  deriving 
its  mental  and  moral  sustenance  from  it,  and  striving  to 
conquer  all  influences  in  it  detrimental  to  the  wellbeing  of 
its  members.  It  is  the  province  of  education  to  place  each 
individual  en  rapport  with  his  environment  and  to  utilize 
it  to  draw  forth  the  capacities  of  his  nature.  Man  is  not 
the  creature  of  his  environment;  if  he  were,  there  could  be 
no  progress  of  society.  The  adjustment  I  have  been  re- 
ferring to  does  not  so  much  mean  that  man  fits  himself  to 
unalterable  conditions  in  his  environment  as  that  he  makes 
the  environment  fit  him.  By  this  constant  interaction 
between  man  and  his  environment  a  higher  civilization  is 
produced  and  the  human  race  progresses  towards  the  ful- 
ness of  its  development.  In  proportion  as  man  thru  edu- 
cation gradually  gains  the  mastery  over  his  environment 
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and  makes  it  minister  to  his  spiritual  and  physical  needs, 
greater  cultural  and  economic  achievements  will  be  possible, 
and  the  number  of  those  who  live,  as  it  were,  from  hand 
to  mouth,  dependent  for  sustenance  on  ceaseless  and  be- 
numbing toil,  will  diminish. 

The  view  of  education  I  have  put  forward  shows  that  it  is 
not  mere  instruction  and  receptivity.  The  adjustment  of 
the  individual  to  environment  and  the  modification  of  en- 
vironment to  the  individual  require  activity  of  mind  and 
will.  Life  is  not  mainly  a  matter  of  contemplation  but  of 
action,  and  the  education  which  gives  the  best  preparation 
for  social  environment  comes  thru  what  the  child  does 
rather  than  thru  what  he  thinks  and  feels.  If  the  schools 
are  to  play  a  more  effective  part  in  social  progress  the 
education  given  in  them  must  afford  a  fuller  preparation  for 
the  environment  of  the  world.  The  recent  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Poor  Laws  in  England  exprest  the  opinion  that 
"there  seems  to  be  outside  the  circle  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession a  very  strong  general  feeling  that  the  education  of 
our  children  in  elementary  schools  is  not  of  the  kind  which 
is  helpful  to  them  in  after-life.  Education  is  the  accepted 
antidote  to  unemployment  and  pauperism."  We  are  likely 
I  think  to  hear  more  in  the  near  future  about  the  necessity 
of  vocational  education.  I  do  not  mean  industrial  or 
trade  instruction,  but  a  better  all-round  development  of  the 
powers  of  the  pupil,  active  as  well  as  passive,  a  more  com- 
plete preparation  for  the  duties  of  life.  Until  recent  times 
vocational  education  used  to  be  given  fairly  effectively  in 
the  home  and  in  the  workshop,  but  the  requirements  of 
modern,  social  and  economic  life  are  making  demands  that 
these  institutions  can  no  longer  meet.  Under  the  complexity 
and  specialization  of  labor,  and  the  more  scientific  character 
of  modern,  industrial  processes,  the  apprenticeship  system 
which  used  to  give  a  thoro  vocational  education  has  broken 
down.  Those  who  leave  school  now  for  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations and  industries  are  no  longer  educated  by  them,  and 
if  left  to  their  influence  alone  they  become  in  course  of  time, 
in  the  industrial  sense,  unskilled,  untrained  workmen,  and 
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increase  our  social  problems.  The  same  sort  of  thing  is 
happening  to  our  girls  in  the  home.  As  the  old  agencies  of 
vocational  education,  the  homes  and  the  workshops  have, 
ceased  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  other  means  must  be 
organized  for  the  purpose,  else  the  progress  of  society  will 
be  retarded.  So  far  as  we  see,  the  only  agency  available  is 
the  school,  and  it  must  adapt  itself  to  the  task.  It  has  been 
endeavoring  to  do  so,  particularly  by  the  education  given 
during  the  last  two  years  of  primary  school  life.  We  have 
been  making  progress  in  this  matter  during  the  last  few 
years,  but  we  must  not  rest  content  till  we  have  succeeded 
in  banishing  vocational  unfitness  for  the  duties  of  the  world 
and  of  the  home,  as  we  have  already  done  illiteracy.  For 
the  sake  of  social  efficiency  and  national  progress  there  must 
be  all  thru  our  school  work  more  of  education  ad  hoc,  that 
is,  of  education  having  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  the 
activities  and  purposes  of  life. 

Alexander  Morgan 

Provincial  Training  College 
Edinburgh,  Scotland 


IV 

THE   CRUSADE   FOR  THE   COUNTRY   SCHOOL 

In  most  of  its  aspects  city  life  is  commonly  thought 
more  desirable  than  life  in  the  country.  To  date  it  has 
probably  been  superior  on  the  whole,  and  it  may  still  be 
so;  but  the  advantage,  if  it  exists,  is  less  and  less  pronounced. 
In  a  hundred  ways  country  residence  is  growing  in  desir- 
ableness. 

Elegant  mansions  are  now  numerous  far  out  upon  the 
prairie,  miles  from  railroads.  In  almost  all  imaginable 
comforts — steam  heat,  running  water,  gas  or  electricity 
for  cooking  and  lighting — as  well  as  in  art  and  luxury  they 
vie  with  the  best  city  homes.  And  such  establishments 
multiply  yearly. 

Thanks  to  the  automobile,  country  roads  are  incalculably 
better  than  they  were.  Time  is  coming  when  in  populous 
sections,  travel  being  swift  and  comfortable,  all  the  people 
in  a  county  can,  daytime  or  evening,  gather  at  the  center 
as  easily  as  crowds  now  form  in  any  city.  County  centers 
will  have  churches,  music  halls,  opera  houses,  schools,  and 
similar  agencies  of  culture,  as  good  as  cities  afford. 

The  free  delivery  of  mails,  already  general  in  many  rural 
parts,  will  increase  as  roads  improve.  Motor  carriages  will 
supplant  horses.  To  say  nothing  of  'phone  and  wire  mes- 
sages, newspapers  and  other  intelligence  by  mail  will  speed 
from  post-office  to  destination  with  railway  promptness. 

The  improvements  named  will  tempt  all  who  can  do  so 
to  build  and  live  in  the  country  even  when  part  of  their 
work  must  be  in  town.  A  reflux  of  population  from  city 
to  country  will  certainly  occur  when  roads,  with  mail, 
telegraph  and  telephone  facilities,  are  greatly  bettered ,. 
and  schools,  concerts  and  churches  as  fine  in  the  country 
as  in  town. 

"Our  civic  centers  are  expanding  with  amazing  rapidity, 
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not  because  men  love  brick  walls  and  electric  elevators  but 
because  they  there  find  greater  earning  capacity  and  certain 
conveniences  and  comforts  which  have  become  a  necessity. 
Make  it  possible  to  have  all  these  amid  the  quiet  and  beauties 
of  nature,  with  rapid  transit  to  business  centers,  and  vast 
numbers  that  have  sought  an  urban  home  will  turn  to  the 
country  for  a  home,  at  less  cost,  with  purer  air  and  water, 
greater  convenience  and  beauty,  cheaper  food  and  more 
contentment."     [Seaman  A.  Knapp.] 

There  is  to  come  a  richer,  deeper  and  more  general  ap- 
preciation of  the  country  and  of  country  things.  The 
country  is  not  alone  healthful,  to  unspoiled  men  and  women 
it  is  every  way  enticing.  If  any  think  it  dull  they  lack 
culture.  Such  ignore  the  works  of  God  as  stupid  tourists 
may  walk  thru  the  Louvre  and  not  give  a  thought  to  the 
matchless  art  creations  all  about.  The  glory  of  country 
life  ought  to  be  talked,  preached  and  written  upon  till 
enthusiasm  for  it  is  pervasive. 

Farmers  themselves  can  promote  the  cause  by  more 
systematic  farming.  Profit  as  well  as  culture  urges  this. 
Too  much  farming  is  routine  and  tradition  without  the 
slightest  application  of  scientific  principles.  How  few 
farmers  keep  books  so  as  to  know  what  gain  or  loss  accrues 
from  such  and  such  an  animal,  herd,  crop,  or  field!  Slovenly 
farming  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  itching  which  farmer 
boys  and  girls  have  to  get  away  from  home.  Young 
people  will  stand  any  amount  of  drudgery  if  mind  work 
and  culture  accompany  it.  The  farming  familiar  to  so 
many  youths  does  not  answer  any  aspiration. 

Happily,  farm  life  is  undergoing  reform.  Farmers  and 
their  families  are  learning  elegance  in  and  about  the  home. 
More  and  more  they  insist  upon  spacious  houses,  decorated 
interiors,  pictures,  tasteful  lawns,  lavish  flower  gardens, 
rare  trees.  The  tillage  of  fields,  the  whole  management  of 
farms,  is  becoming  an  intensely  scientific  process.  Farming 
will  soon  be  so  carried  on  that  the  mental  faculties  and 
art  sense  of  farmer  boys  and  girls  will  be  appealed  to  by 
it  more  than  would  be  done  by  almost  any  kind  of  city 
work. 
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Reaction  in  favor  of  the  country  is  not  yet  marked  so 
far  as  concerns  schools  and  schooling.  The  best  teachers, 
the  finest  apparatus,  the  stateliest  schoolhouses,  the  amplest 
appliances  for  schooling  in  nearly  all  particulars  are  still 
found  in  the  cities.  Only  of  late  are  we  able  to  note  change. 
Country  schools  ought  not  to  be  inferior.  They  should 
be  the  best.  This  not  alone  for  the  country's  sake  but  for 
the  Country's.  The  weal  of  rural  communities  is  no  affair 
of  these  communities  alone  but  concerns  the  entire  Republic. 
For  its  continuance  and  strength  the  nation  requires  that 
the  rural  classes  should  thrive. 

An  intelligent  rural  population  is  necessary  to  the  finest 
character  and  integrity  of  the  whole  people,  for  the  richest 
development  of  common  sense,  sincerity,  large  views  and 
patriotism.  These  qualities  seem  to  spring  from  the  land. 
They  are  found  in  cities  mostly  because  brought  there. 
The  strongest  instances  of  them  are  not  indigenous  to 
towns.  Town  life  would  soon  grow  sickly  alike  in  moral 
and  in  physical  regards  but  for  the  incessant  importation 
of  blood  and  character  from  the  land.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  nearly  all  the  men  and  women 
of  commanding  positions  in  society,  business,  politics, 
literature  and  life  were  born  and  reared  in  the  country. 

Over  and  above  these  considerations,  which  apply  to 
other  lands  as  well  as  the  United  States,  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  conserving  and  strengthening  rural  interests 
here.  All  over  Europe  the  great  land-owner  is  a  more 
significant  character  than  the  manufacturer  or  the  banker. 
Socially,  land-owning  counts  for  more  than  wealth  in  any 
other  form.  The  aristocracies  of  European  states  all  stand 
in  some  sort  of  connection  with  the  proprietorship  of  land. 
An  immense  influence  other  than  wealth  thus  operates 
against  that  of  mere  wealth.  In  the  United  States,  un- 
fortunately, we  as  yet  possess  no  counterpoise  against  the 
dead  weight  of  Mammon.  We  need  to  raise  up  such, 
and  the  best  if  not  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  cultivate 
rural  interests.  Build  up  and  keep  up  a  country  popula- 
tion, worthy  and  able  to  determine  our  national  character. 
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Its  well-to-do  farmers  are  a  Republic's  most  valuable 
bulwark.  More  than  other  classes  they  think  sanely,  see 
things  steadily  and  see  them  whole.  They  love  peace  and 
pursue  it,  but  at  crises  of  national  peril 

"When  the  guns  begin  to  shoot,  my  boys, 
When  the  guns  begin  to  shoot," 

And 

"It's  please  to  walk  in  front,  sir, 
When  the  guns  begin  to  shoot," 

at  such  moments  the  young  man  from  the  country  can 
always  be  counted  on  to  find  the  firing  line. 

Laying  such  stress  upon  the  education  and  upbuilding 
of  the  rural  classes  is  not  talking  politics,  not  bidding  for 
the  farmer  vote.  The  thought  is  much  more  serious, 
and  is  based  on  the  most  fundamental  and  rock-ribbed 
economic  reasoning.  The  high  welfare  of  men  in  the  long 
future  is  bound  up  with  agriculture.  As  agriculture  shall 
fare  in  time  to  come  so  human  civilization  itself  must 
fare,  the  interests  being  one  and  inseparable. 

The  other  generic  supports  of  men's  industry,  mining, 
the  forests,  and  manufacturing,  are  fast  nearing  their 
term,  which  means  that  fruitful  toil  by  human  beings  is 
to  be  inevitably  thrown  back  more  on  the  land,  its  sole 
adequate  and  final  resource.  But  the  land  itself  will  fail 
save  as  the  tilth  of  it  is  placed  in  intelligent  hands.  The 
demand  for  a  better  educated  rural  populace  is  but  the 
undertone  of  men's  call  for  a  larger  and  better  life. 

How  can  such  a  country  population  be  reared?  How 
can  the  landed  interest  be  put  in  a  condition  to  be  felt  as 
a  solid  factor  in  American  civilization,  always  to  be  reckoned 
with,  opposing  in  every  appropriate  way  the  rule  of  brute 
Mammon  and  of  those  pernicious  social  and  political 
tendencies  always  so  active  in  great  municipalities?  How 
can  we  so  establish  country  life  as  to  make  it  a  beneficent 
safety  valve,  fly  wheel  or  governor  to  our  colossal  social 
engine  ? 

Full  answer  to  this  inquiry  would  take  us  far:  but  it 
is  clear  that  nothing  else  can  more  momentously  conduce 
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to  this  grand  end  than  perfecting  the  country  school. 
It  is  an  indispensable  requirement.  Let  all  country 
schools  be  rendered  just  as  fine,  just  as  complete,  just  as 
efficient  as  resources  permit.  There  is  no  reason  why 
country  schools  should  not  be  the  best  in  existence.  Their 
possibilities  are  as  great  as  their  importance.  In  many 
respects  all  the  natural  advantages  lie  with  them.  As  we 
are  not  sufficiently  awake  to  the  value  of  the  country  school, 
so  we  do  not  begin  to  appreciate  the  future  that  can  be 
created  for  it. 

When  rapid  and  easy  travel  over  country  roads  is  the 
rule,  schools  will  be  concentrated  at  county  and  township 
centers — a  process  already  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate — so 
that  grading  can  be  as  complete  as  you  may  wish  to  make 
it.  A  higher  order  of  teaching  talent  will  be  available. 
Their  grading  and  administration  being  satisfactory,  country 
schools  can  be  rendered  immensely  more  instructive  and 
inspiring  than  city  schools.  Their  government  is  less  apt 
to  be  cursed  with  politics.  Their  patrons  are  apt  to  be 
more  sympathetic  and  reasonable. 

In  the  classification  of  pupils  one  might  at  first  imagine 
that  town  schools  must  be  the  more  fortunate.  They 
are  usually  large,  giving  you  fullest  opportunity  to  sift. 
But  the  matter  is  not  so  simple.  Numbers  afford  chance 
for  fine  grading,  but  they  also  impose  upon  you  the  necessity 
of  large  rooms-full,  which  make  aught  like  perfect  teaching 
an  impossibility.  A  great  many  country  schools  will 
remain  small,  with  not  over  twenty-five  pupils  in  a  room, 
enabling  the  skilled  teacher  to  apply  the  personal  method 
as  can  rarely  be  done  in  cities.  What  a  benediction  is 
freedom  to  deal  with  pupils  one  by  one  or  in  very  small 
classes,  that  individual  peculiarities  may  be  noticed,  to 
be  cultivated  or  to  be  repressed ! 

No  one  will  question  that  in  pupil  material  country 
schools  are  greatly  the  better  off.  As  a  rule  country 
pupils  have  the  firmer  constitutions,  endurance  and  health. 
Generally  speaking  their  intelligence  is  higher  and  their 
thirst  for  learning  greater.     Their  sensibility  is  the  more 
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open  and  free.  City  children  have  fewer  plays  involving 
imagination.  The  average  morality  of  country  children 
is  far  and  away  superior,  and  they  have  an  impatience 
to  learn  which  is  not  to  be  paralleled  save  by  the  rarest 
boys  and  girls  in  cities.  The  whole  morale  of  schools  in 
the  country  may  easily  be  made  loftier  than  is  common 
in  city  schools.  How  helpful  in  this  direction  is  the  freedom 
country  children  have  to  play!  It  would  also  seem  easier 
to  secure  from  them  regular  attendance.  Less  occurs  to 
distract  their  attention  from  study. 

Country  schools  are  animated  by  a  charming  spirit  of 
democracy  not  found  in  cities,  preventing  cliques  and 
the  partitioning  of  school  society  into  higher  and  lower. 
There  is  little  or  no  competition  from  private  schools. 
The  staunchest  type  of  Americans  is  that  country  and 
village  population,  whether  Saxon,  Celtic,  Latin  or  Slavic 
in  origin,  so  little  subjected  to  the  undesirable  influences 
of  our  newest  immigration.  Only,  in  far  too  many  localities, 
this  sturdy  American  stock  is  failing  to  make  the  progress 
it  should.  Our  social  resources  need  a  development  at 
once  more  intensive  and  more  intelligent,  to  supplement 
the  spontaneous  efforts  upward  with  which  in  our  period 
of  extensive  growth  we  are  tempted  to  be  content. 

Manual  training,  now  generally  and  properly  regarded 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  early  education,  is  surer  to  be 
acquired  by  country  children  than  by  city  children.  School 
manual  training  in  the  country  may  be  no  better  than  in 
town:  yet  country  boys  and  girls  have  an  advantage  in 
this  branch,  since  their  activity  outside  of  school  affords 
manual  instruction  of  the  most  useful  kind  because  practical. 
In  cities  artisans  of  all  sorts  are  at  every  one's  beck  and 
call  to  do  all  needed  things,  an  unfortunate  facility  which 
city  parents  ought  to  lament  on  behalf  of  their  children, 
who  thus  lose  educational  privileges  they  can  never  make 
up. 

In  city  as  in  country  homes  all  ordinary  repairs  about  the 
premises,  as  of  clothing,  wood-work,  furniture,  locks, 
clocks,  machines  and  gear  of  all  sorts,  should  be  done  by 
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the  young  people  of  the  household.  All  girls  and  boys 
should  know  how  to  sharpen  scissors,  knives  and  tools. 
Common  painting  should  be  their  care.  A  great  deal  of 
the  less  difficult  making,  as  of  ordinary  clothing,  furniture 
and  tools,  should  be  required  of  them.  Every  boy  and 
every  girl  as  well  ought  to  be  proficient  in  harnessing, 
unharnessing,  saddling  and  unsaddling  horses,  in  the  proper 
hitching  up  and  driving  of  teams,  in  managing  nervous 
animals.  A  country  boy  should  not  be  permitted  to  vote 
till  he  has  successfully  broken  a  colt  or  two.  Youth  of 
both  sexes  should  know  how  to  swim  and  to  row,  also 
the  elements  of  garment-mending,  of  cooking,  of  first  aid 
to  the  injured,  and  of  nursing  the  sick. 

The  great  merit  of  these  various  accomplishments  is 
not  their  convenience,  tho  they  eminently  possess  that, 
but  their  educative  power.  They  are  mental  and  never 
merely  manual.  They  form  mind,  morality,  sense  and 
soul,  as  truly  as  book  studies,  in  fact  much  more  effectively 
than  most  book  studies.  They  are  the  more  valuable 
for  being  concrete,  nearer  to  real  life,  serving  material 
ends.  In  and  thru  them  mind  is  articulated  with  outer 
reality  in  a  natural  way.  That  school  practise  which 
most  completely  utilizes  for  educational  purposes  the  neces- 
sary ongoings  of  our  life,  with  least  necessity  for  artificial 
school  appliances,  is,  so  far  forth,  the  best.  It  is  not  to 
our  credit  as  school  people  that  we  make  and  let  patrons 
and  parents  make  so  little  of  home  manual  training. 

Lest  this  large  reference  to  manual  training  mislead  we 
hasten  to  add  that  the  school  in  mind  is  after  all  the  old 
stock  and  standard  public  school  of  America,  one  of  our 
Nation's  royal  glories.  May  it  continue  forever,  a  trunk 
current  of  spiritual  and  civic  influence,  basal  to  all  that  is 
best  in  our  social  body!  We  are  in  favor  of  agricultural 
and  trade  schools  for  all  pupils  desiring  them  when  advanced 
enough  to  choose  callings  with  some  wisdom,  provided  such 
schools  are  so  taken  on  as  not  to  spoil  the  unity  or  spirit 
of  the  system.  Let  not  education  for  vocations  become 
a  craze.  We  do  not  wish  to  supplant  our  present  public 
school  system  but  only  to  diversify  and  adapt  it. 
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Sentiments  uttered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Draper,  if  correctly 
reported,  seem  open  to  criticism.  Dr.  Draper  is  right  in 
alleging  "lack  of  sufficient  articulation  between  the  educa- 
tional and  the  industrial  systems  of  the  country,"  but 
in  error,  we  think,  in  saying  that  "our  elementary  schools 
train  for  no  industrial  employments."  They,  in  fact,  lay 
the  basis  for  all  employments.  Reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering  are  such  basis.  True,  our  common  schooling 
leads  to  no  particular  calling.  It  is  general  and  liberal, 
and  so  may  it  forever  remain!  We  may  be  forced  to  de- 
vote fewer  grades  to  the  foundation  work,  perhaps  encour- 
aging youth  who  think  they  must  specialize  thus  early 
to  enter  vocational  schools  or  courses — agriculture  or  some 
mechanic  art — so  early  as  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  But 
these  schools  as  well  as  the  nature,  manual  training  and 
domestic  art  studies  of  the  earlier  grades  should  be  germane 
to  the  system,  not  divisive,  not  extrinsic:  they  should 
fadge  on  to  what  has  preceded,  and,  in  a  way,  to  the  parallel 
work  of  the  pupils  who  do  not  thus  specialize,  so  that,  at 
the  end  as  at  the  beginning,  the  pupil  may  justly  feel  that 
he  is  at  work  perfecting  himself  for  the  service  of  his  kind. 
Manhood,  citizenship,  sociality — that  is,  after  all,  more 
vital  than  outfit  for  special  calling.  We  can  not  afford 
to  let  this  high  and  splendid  ideal  be  trenched  upon  or 
overshadowed  by  sense  of  vocation.  Craftwise,  society 
is  unhappily  divided  already. 

In  arguing,  very  ably,  for  his  two  classes  of  industrial 
schools,  "factory  schools"  to  teach  work  as  part  of  an 
organization,  and  "trade  schools"  to  train  mechanics  for 
independent  work,  Dr.  Draper  says:  "These  schools  are 
not  primarily  to  quicken  mentality."  This  seems  shocking 
pedagogy.  Vocational  training,  to  have  any  fit  place  in 
public  schools,  ought  to  be  "primarily"  a  quickener  of 
pupils'  mentality.  In  fact  this  quality  may  well  be  made 
your  criterion  in  arranging  any  vocational  course  of  study. 
So  much,  at  least,  of  the  "liberal"  idea  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  retained.  Strip  your  trade  school  of  this,  make  your 
classes  mere  gangs  of  apprentices  thinking  of  naught  but 
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the  wages  they  are  to  earn,  and  your  school  will  be  as  hard 
to  keep  filled  with  pupils  as  the  least  popular  public  schools 
now.1 

What  we  desire,  then,  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  good 
old  common  school  but  only  the  old  thing  in  up-to-date 
form,  different  gifts  with  the  same  spirit ;  improved  methods, 
enriched  courses,  relatively  more  study  of  things  and  of 
nature  as  compared  with  mere  books.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  grade  you  may  introduce  vocational  special- 
ties, preferably  thru  separate  schools.  Circumspection  is 
called  for  even  in  this.  It  will  be  found  best  in  the  main 
to  postpone  specializing  to  the  high  school  period  when, 
all  agree,  it  may  be  given  fairly  free  rein — trade  high 
schools  in  town — agricultural  high  schools  out  on  the  land. 
But  let  the  system  in  every  stage,  phase,  and  breath  of  it 
be  one,  unitary,  self-consistent,  a  public  and  general  affair, 
broad  and  liberal  in  spirit  rather  than  technical,  narrow, 
divisive.     This   condition    is   not   difficult   to   fulfil. 

Nature,  the  central  object  of  attention  in  modern  school- 
ing, city  pupils  can  approach  only  with  travel  and  expense, 
but  it  lies  in  all  its  departments  open  and  ready  for  inspec- 
tion under  the  eyes  of  country  pupils,  without  money  and 
without  price.  They  have  forever  before  them  infinite  and 
ever  shifting  species  of  matchless  loveliness — surfeits  of 
eye-beauty  in  landscape,  waterfall,  frost-play,  lightning, 
sunshine,  sky  and  rainbow;  surfeits  of  ear  beauty  in  the 
wind,  in  the  rush  of  brooks  and  rivers,  in  the  thunder's 
diapason,  and  in  the  choruses  of  inimitable  bird-music 
waking  them  morning  by  morning.  All  these  influences 
are  esthetic,  and  they  are  moral  as  well,  which  is  one  great 
reason  why  country  folk  average  to  be  better-behaved 
than  city  folk. 

How  desperately  much  of  that  bucolic  glory  habitants 
of  great  cities  miss — God's  sky  at  best  in  retail  pieces,  often 

'  The  danger  and  error  of  degrading  vocational  schooling  to  a  level 
lower  than  intellectual  is  well  brought  out  by  the  Bavarian  educator,  Dr. 
Georg  Kerschcnsteincr,  as  quoted  by  Bruere  in  his  article,  "The  Dilemma  of 
the  Public  School,"  Harper's  monthly,  July,  19 12. 
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never  at  all  visible  for  days;  the  sun  eclipsed  behind  clouds 
of  black  smoke;  never  a  sunrise  or  a  sunset;  never  a  whole 
rainbow,  only  choppy  bits  of  one  now  and  then,  half  seen, 
dingy  and  ashamed,  athwart  tall  chimneys  and  sky-scraping 
business  blocks. 

In  walking  the  streets  of  a  great  city  one  recalls  Matthew 
Arnold's  verse : 

"Who  can  see  the  green  earth  any  more 

As  she  was  by  the  sources  of  time? 

Who  imagines  her  fields  as  they  lay 

In  the  sunshine,  unworn  by  the  plough? 

Who  thinks  as  they  thought, 

The  tribes  who  then  roamed  on  her  breast, 

Her  vigorous,  primitive  sons? 

This  tract  which  the  river  of  Time 

Now  flows  through  with  us,  is  the  plain. 

Gone  is  the  calm  of  its  earlier  shore. 

Bordered  by  cities  and  hoarse 

With  a  thousand  cries  is  its  stream. 

And  we  on  its  breast,  our  minds 

Are  confused  as  the  cries  which  we  hear, 

Changing  and  short  as  the  sights  which  we  see." 

There  must  be  in  our  land  multitudes  of  children,  if  not 
of  men  and  women,  who  have  never  in  all  their  lives  seen 
a  natural  forest,  meadow,  grass-plat,  mountain  or  water- 
fall; never  heard  "the  wild  sough  of  the  sea,"  or  even  the 
Great  Lakes'  feeble  imitation  thereof,  never  listened  to 
one  of  those  bird  oratorios  which  each  summer  morning 
turn  every  countryside  in  the  world  into  a  portico  of  heaven. 
To  most  denizens  of  cities  these  precious,  unique,  original 
sources  of  cultivation  are  seven-sealed  books.  Cities 
must  put  up  with  opening  to  their  children  the  best  possible 
secondary  sources.  God's  works  failing,  they  let  men's 
come  in — the  splendid  imitations  or  analogies  of  God's, 
in  music,  architecture,  painting,  sculpture  and  literature. 
If  we  are  doomed  to  miss  grace  itself,  absolute  grace,  let 
us  have  for  ourselves  and  our  children  the  best  possible 
means  of  grace. 

The  crowning  advantage  of  country  schooling  is  this 
nearness  to  nature,  this  openness  to  nature.  Before 
children  enter  school  they  are  made  familiar  with  a  thousand 
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aspects  of  valuable  truth  which  city  children  learn  about 
only  with  the  most  painful  difficulty  if  ever.  Those  who 
have  not  attended  to  the  matter  will  be  surprized  when 
they  reflect  how  hard  city  children  find  it  to  get  at  nature 
face  to  face.  Different  out  upon  the  countryside,  where 
boys  and  girls  lay  the  foundations  of  knowledge  in  botany, 
zoology,  geology,  geography  and  astronomy  before  school 
days  begin.  This  accounts  for  the  well  known  phenomenon 
of  country  youth  when  sent  to  advanced  schools  or  to 
colleges  shooting  ahead  of  their  city  mates  from  almost 
the  first  day,  and  maintaining  their  lead  to  the  end.  Part 
cause  of  this  is  better  health,  which  is  another  great  asset 
in  favor  of  country  children,  but  the  effect  is  also  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  important  particulars  the  mental  education 
of  such  children  in  the  country,  their  intellectual  training, 
began  earlier.  Teachers  could  presuppose  more  and  were 
less  under  the  necessity  of  extensive  explanations. 

Our  great  problem  over  the  country  school  is  how  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  immense  advantages  thus  cursorily 
reviewed:  pupils'  health,  their  school  morale,  their  demo- 
cratic spirit,  their  manual  training  at  home,  and  their 
free  access  to  nature,  working  esthetically,  morally  and 
mentally.  How  can  we  successfully  utilize  these  gilt- 
edged  opportunities? 

Carry  thru  school  consolidation. 

Respect  and  reverence  for  rural  life  and  affairs  and  the 
most  ample  references  thereto  should  pervade  all  school 
texts  and  collateral  books:  readers,  spellers,  arithmetics, 
grammars  and  geographies.  All  literature  for  youth, 
and  not  nature  volumes  alone,  should  breathe  outdoor  air 
instead  of  the  stuffy  fumes  from  offices  and  parlors.  We 
wish  no  special  textbooks  for  country  children,  but  change 
— not  so  much  in  matter  as  in  tone  and  spirit — in  books 
for  all  pupils,  in  town  as  well  as  out.  An  agricultural  reader 
treating  of  corn-rows,  plows  and  cattle,  would  be  as  great 
an  abomination  as  a  "factory  arithmetic"  with  weavers', 
spinners'  and  machinists'  computations  given  as  examples. 
Away  with  all  such  class  devices.     What  is  urged  is  that 
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school  texts  and  side  readings  more  largely  involving  nature 
and  making  fewer  references  to  the  thick  and  artificial 
life  of  cities,  while  specially  advantageous  to  country 
scholars,  would  be  an  improvement  for  city  scholars  as 
well,  an  out-and-out  pedagogical  advance  for  all. 

We  need  the  same  blessings  for  which  schools  everywhere 
are  waiting.  Better  schoolhouses  are  desirable  and  costlier 
apparatus.  In  common  with  other  teachers,  only  more 
justly  and  loud  than  most  of  them,  we  appeal  for  higher 
wages.  Then,  when  adequately  remunerated,  we  agree 
to  change  our  positions  less  frequently,  ourselves  insisting 
on  that  permanency  which  we  know  is  so  much  to  be  de- 
sired. Our  game  ought  to  be  winnable  by  making  safe 
hits  without  running  bases. 

While  there  are  some  advantages  in  the  fact  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  our  teachers  are  young,  this  meaning  on 
their  part  faith  in  things  and  in  the  future,  without  which 
good  teaching  is  not  possible — yet  we  should  like  encourage- 
ment in  the  way  of  salaries  and  public  esteem  making  it 
worth  our  while  to  grow  old  in  our  profession. 

But  good  school  literature,  proper  schoolhouse  facilities, 
high  pay  and  permanency,  important  as  they  certainly 
are,  are  not  exactly  central  in  our  problem  and  might  all 
be  present  without  bringing  the  triumph  we  crave.  The 
chief,  most  crying  need  of  our  country  work  is  consecrated 
school  men  and  women,  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire,  of  consummate  ability,  health,  morality  and 
education,  of  course,  and  awake  to  the  rich  chances  offered 
them  in  high  class  school  population  and  in  helpful  home 
influences,  but  above  all  appreciating  and  able  thru  perfect 
training  and  practise  to  use  and  make  their  pupils  use  the 
stores  of  nature's  laboratory  around  them. 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 


V 
NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL  CONDITIONS 

In  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey  it  is  written  that  the 
Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  a  thoro  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18 
years.  For  some  time  prior  to  1909  the  charge  was  repeat- 
edly made  that  the  system  was  superficial;  that  too  much 
time  was  devoted  to  what  were  termed  frills,  and  entirely 
too  little  to  the  Three  R's,  and  that  the  people's  money 
was  being  squandered.  Because  of  such  complaints,  the 
State  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
methods  and  practises,  the  expenses  and  disbursements 
of  the  public  schools.  During  1909  and  1910  a  committee 
known  as  the  Frelinghuysen  committee,  so  named  because 
it  was  Senator  Frelinghuysen  who  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion for  its  appointment,  and  who  was  its  chairman,  called 
for  information  from  every  school  district  and  held  public 
hearings  in  every  county.  In  March,  191 1,  it  submitted 
a  report  and  proposed  various  changes  in  the  school  law, 
many  of  which  were  enacted  into  laws.  As  a  result  of  the 
investigation,  the  report  and  the  changes  in  the  law,  pub- 
lic interest  was  greatly  stimulated,  school  affairs  were 
discust  in  every  district  and  in  the  press  and  the  discus- 
sions covered  pedagogical  as  well  as  financial  conditions, 
both  of  which  it  will  be  my  effort  to  explain. 

In  New  Jersey  there  is  spent  each  year  for  general  school 
purposes  as  distinguished  from  building  and  improvement 
purposes,  about  thirteen  million  dollars.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  this  amount  is  furnished  by  the  State  to  the 
districts.  The  other  one-third,  as  well  as  the  moneys 
necessary  for  new  schools  and  for  improvements,  is  se- 
cured by  local  taxation.  The  chief  sources  of  the  State's 
revenue  for  the  schools  are  the  State  School  Tax,  the  in- 
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come  from  the  State  School  Fund  and  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  tax  upon  railroads.  The  State  School  Tax 
amounts  annually  to  about  five  and  one-quarter  millions. 
The  principal  of  the  School  Fund  is  now  about  five  and 
one-half  millions  and  the  net  income  about  $200,000  per 
year.  The  people  in  their  endeavors  to  make  this  fund 
sacred  for  the  schools,  provided  in  the  Constitution  that 
the  Legislature  could  not,  under  any  pretense  whatever, 
use  the  income  for  any  other  purpose.  Considerable  bit- 
terness was  engendered  and  much  discussion  provoked 
when  the  Senate  Committee  reported  that  in  the  invest- 
ment of  the  fund,  particular  brokers  were  favored  by  the 
trustees  and  that,  contrary  to  good  business  and  sound 
morals,  excessive  prices  were  paid  for  bonds.  Occasionally 
there  has  been  considerable  delay  in  making  investments, 
and  at  times  about  $500,000  have  been  accumulated  and 
placed  on  deposit  so  that  the  income  thereon  was  only  2 
per  cent  instead  of  from  4  to  5  per  cent.  The  revelations 
with  regard  to  deposits  of  school  moneys  excited  some 
indignation  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  contest  between  the  banking  interests  and 
those  who  believe  in  the  prompt  distribution  of  school 
moneys.  To  understand  this  contest,  which  perchance 
is  not  yet  at  an  end,  a  brief  explanation  of  the  railroad  tax 
is  necessary. 

For  some  time  prior  to  this  year,  about  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars  of  the  railroad  tax  were  allotted  to  the  schools. 
Unlike  individuals,  the  railroads  were  not  called  upon  to 
pay  in  November  or  December,  but  were  allowed  to  make 
payment  in  four  quarterly  instalments  during  the  follow- 
ing year.  Distribution  was  not  made  to  the  schools  until 
April  15  and  June  15  in  the  year  following  payment,  when 
the  amount  allotted  to  them  was  disbursed  in  two  equal 
instalments.  To  give  a  concrete  example :  the  railroads 
paid  their  1908  tax  during  1909  and  the  schools  received  it 
in  1 9 10.  The  banks  had  the  two  and  one-half  million  dollars 
on  deposit  for  about  one  year,  and  allowed  to  the  State 
2  per  cent   interest,  which  interest  was  not  credited  to  the 
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schools,  but  paid  into  the  general  treasury.  As  the  State 
School  Tax  and  the  local  distiict  tax  are  not  received  by 
the  schools  until  about  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year,  the  districts  are  by  law  permitted  to  borrow  money 
between  July  1  and  January  1.  Under  the  law,  as  it  was 
prior  to  191 1,  the  banks  would  have  on  deposit  practically 
at  all  times  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  which  really 
belonged  to  the  schools,  but  which  the  banks  would  loan 
to  the  schools  usually,  excepting  in  the  very  large  districts, 
at  6  per  cent.  In  short,  the  laws  were  so  framed  that  the 
banks  loaned  the  schools  their  own  money  and  netted  4 
per  cent  on  the  transaction.  State  deposits  were  so 
eagerly  sought  by  the  banks  in  every  part  of  the  State 
that  they  were  usually  divided,  apparently  as  patronage, 
among  about  150.  Such  methods  of  collecting,  of  deposit- 
ing and  of  distributing  the  railroad  tax,  while  most  favora- 
ble to  the  railroads  and  to  the  banks,  cost  the  school  districts 
from  $50,000  to  $75,000  a  year. 

In  191 1  radical  changes  were  made.  Laws  were  enacted 
to  compel  distribution  of  the  19 10  tax  immediately  after 
collection  and  the  prompt  payment  by  the  railroads  of 
the  191 1  and  all  future  taxes  as  well  as  the  prompt  distri- 
bution of  such  taxes  among  the  schools.  Had  the  intent 
of  such  laws  been  carried  into  effect,  the  19 10  tax  would 
have  been  distributed  late  in  191 1  rather  than  in  1912, 
and  practically  all  the  191 1  tax  instead  of  being  distrib- 
uted in  19 13  would  have  been  disbursed  on  September  1, 
191 2,  the  very  time  when  the  school  districts  usually 
borrow.  That  delays  would  occur  in  state  departments 
connected  with  the  imposition,  collection  or  disbursement 
of  taxes  was  not  anticipated. 

Of  the  1910  tax  $1,578,678.42  was  distributed  among 
the  school  districts  on  September  1,  191 1.  On  October 
25  the  amount  collected  between  September  1  and  that 
date  should  have  been  paid  out.  $977,419.20  were  on 
hand  but  not  one  cent  was  then  or  has  since  been  disbursed. 
Two  railroads  whose  payments  aggregated  $117,435.75  nad 
instituted  certiorari  proceedings  and   presumably  because 
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of  such  proceedings  not  only  the  amount  involved  but  the 
balance,  to  wit,  $859,983.49,  has  remained  on  deposit 
with  banks  at  2  per  cent.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
has  time  and  again  protested  against  the  failure  to  dis- 
tribute the  $859,983.49,  which  is  not  in  litigation  and 
which  can  not  now  be  affected  by  any  litigation.  Their 
protests  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  The  Comptroller  will 
not  disburse  the  money  and  the  special  counsel  who  repre- 
sents the  State  seems  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  schools 
will,  from  now  until  January,  pay  the  banks  interest  at 
6  per  cent  for  the  use  of  this,  their  own  money. 

The  outlook  for  the  distribution  of  the  191 1  tax  is,  if 
anything,  more  discouraging.  By  law  the  State  Board  of 
Assessors  should  have  filed  their  final  assessment  for  the 
191 1  railroad  tax  on  or  before  January  15,  191 2,  and  the 
Comptroller  should  have  made  an  allotment  among  the 
school  districts  by  February  1.  The  State  Board  of  As- 
sessors has  not  even  at  this  date  (September  4),  7H  months 
after  the  time  designated  by  law,  filed  its  final  assessment 
and  as  the  railroads  have  three  months  within  which, 
after  such  filing,  to  institute  certiorari  proceedings,  there 
is  but  little  hope  that  the  schools  will  leceive  their  share 
of  the  railroad  tax  any  earlier  than  they  would  if  no  change 
had  been  made  in  the  law  in  191 1.  In  the  meantime  the 
banks  have  the  tax  and  are  now  affording  the  schools  the 
privilege  of  borrowing  their  own  money  and  of  paying 
for  such  privilege,  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  from 
$50,000  to  $75,000.  The  delay  of  the  assessors,  there- 
fore, works  to  the  benefit  of  the  banks  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  schools.  It  may  well  be  that  the  assessors  believe 
that  the  delay  is  necessary,  and  that  further  delay  may  be 
avoided  if  they  amicably  adjust  the  assessments  with  the 
railroads  so  that  no  resort  will  be  had  to  the  courts. 

The  chief  difficulty  apparently  has  been  with  the  valua- 
tion of  franchises.  No  doubt  some  of  the  railroads  will 
not  complain  about  the  final  assessment.  A  few  of 
the  readjustments  are  surprizing.  The  expert  appraiser 
engaged  by  the  State  fixt  the  value  of  the  franchise  of  the 
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Atlantic  City  and  Shore  Railroad  Company  at  $483,900, 
but  the  State  Board  of  Assessors  have  reduced  it  to  $1,000. 
The  appraiser  fixt  the  value  of  the  franchise  of  the  Atlantic 
City  and  Ocean  City  Railroad  Company  at  $555,800, 
but  the  assessors  have  reduced  it  to  $1,000.  The  appraiser 
fixt  the  value  of  the  franchise  of  the  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  Railroad  Company  at  $888,000,  but  the  assessors 
have  reduced  it  to  $1,000.  Demand  is  now  being  made 
for  the  reasons  for  the  differences  between  the  appraiser 
and  the  assessors  as  to  franchise  values,  as  well  as  for  an 
explanation  as  to  why  the  final  assessment  has  not  been 
filed. 

The  school  districts  had  believed  that  as  a  result  of  the 
revaluation  of  the  railroads  which  was  commenced  some 
years  ago,  and  which  would  show  in  the  assessments  for 
the  191 1  tax,  there  would  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  the  schools.  It  is  now  believed  that 
there  will  be  practically  no  increase,  and  those  interested 
in  the  schools  are  chafing  at  the  delay  of  the  State  Board 
of  Assessors  and  inquiring  why  they  did  not  comply  with 
the  law  and  file  their  final  assessment  in  January  last. 
Strange  to  say,  among  the  State  Board  of  Assessors  and 
its  counsel  will  be  found  men  who  loudly  proclaim  their 
hostility  to  the  interests  and  who  are  among  the  leaders 
in  a  crusade  to  reform  everything.  It  is  notorious  that 
since  last  January  they  have  devoted  much  time  to  this 
crusade  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them 
that  had  they  devoted  all  their  time  to  the  performance 
of  the  duties  which  they  undertook  and  for  which  they 
are  paid,  the  banks  would  not  now  be  afforded  the  privi- 
lege of  loaning  two  and  one-half  millions  of  school  moneys 
to  the  schools  and  of  compelling  the  schools  to  pay  them 
interest  for  the  privilege  of  borrowing  their  own  money. 
Real  progress  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  New  Jersey 
schools  can  be  made  by  a  strict  and  prompt  performance  of 
duty — by  action  rather  than  by  preaching. 

As  a  result  of  what  to  the  writer  seems  either  inability 
or  neglect  on  the  part  of  officials  to  give  their  undivided, 
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prompt,  and  conscientious  attention  to  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  their  offices,  the  banks  of  New  Jersey 
now  have  in  their  hands  about  S3, 500,000  of  moneys  which 
should  have  been  distributed  among  the  schools.  The 
schools  are  now  borrowing  that  fund  from  the  banks 
and  paying  for  its  use,  i.  e.,  for  their  own  money  approxi- 
mately $15,000  a  month.  Such  a  situation  is  intolerable 
and  it  was  so  branded  at  the  August  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  To  end  it,  the  Board  appealed  to 
the  Governor  to  exercise  his  good  offices. 

The  railroad  tax  like  the  State  School  Tax  is  practically 
returned  by  the  State  to  the  counties  which  pay  it.  In 
other  words,  the  counties  which  pay  the  most  receive  the 
most.  The  question  has  at  times  been  asked  why,  if  the 
people  have  made  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide 
for  a  system  of  free  schools  for  all  the  children,  and  why 
if  they  have  provided  that  the  income  from  the  school 
fund  shall  be  annually  appropriated  for  the  equal  benefit 
of  all  the  people  of  the  State,  the  State  moneys  should  not 
be  disbursed  per  capita  rather  than  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  counties.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate 
the  children,  and  in  view  of  the  provisions  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey constitution,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  is, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  why  moneys  are  not  allotted 
so  that  a  poor  district  will  receive  from  the  State  as  much 
for  each  child  as  is  received  by  a  richer  district.  The 
question  is  one  which  sooner  or  later  will  have  to  be  faced 
and  decided.  Many  of  the  wealthier  districts  oppose  any 
change,  utterly  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  rural  com- 
munities are  sadly  in  need  of  funds  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  that  the  growth  of  rural  sections  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  that  of  urban  sections,  and  that  such 
discrepancy  in  growth  to  some  extent  necessarily  increases 
the  cost  of  living. 

Each  district  for  itself,  however,  has  been  a  character- 
istic of  the  State,  not  only  from  a  financial  but  also  from  a 
strictly  educational  standpoint.  Prior  to  191 1  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  in  any  school  district  anything 
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to  indicate  that  it  was  a  part  of  a  State  system.  Each 
school  district  is  a  corporation  separate  and  distinct  not 
only  from  every  other  school  district,  but  from  the  munici- 
pality in  which  it  may  be  or  with  which  it  is  coterminous. 
IyOcal  self-government  in  school  matters  prevailed  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Outside  interference  or  even  advice  was  re- 
sented. It  made  no  difference  that  the  State  paid  two- 
thirds  of  the  current  expenses.  That  fact  did  not  give  the 
State  any  right  to  ascertain  whether  the  schools  were  thoro 
and  efficient.  The  result  of  such  go-as-you-please  plan 
was  that  some  districts  were  very  good  while  others  were 
very  bad,  and  that  in  some  economy  or  rather  parsimony 
was  the  guiding  star.  With  some,  the  problem  was  not 
how  efficient  the  schools  could  be  made,  but  on  how  little 
could  they  exist?  The  State,  it  is  true,  had  a  State  Board 
of  Education  and  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
While  to  the  former  there  appeared  to  be  given  a  general 
grant  of  supervision  and  control  yet  the  grant  was  visionary 
rather  than  real  because  of  the  almost  complete  powers 
conferred  on  the  local  districts.  The  State  Board,  there- 
fore, exercised  but  little,  if  any,  influence.  The  office  of 
the  superintendent  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a  bureau  of 
statistics. 

In  191 1  the  Legislature  concluded  that  it  should  ascer- 
tain whether,  as  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  the  sys- 
tem of  education  in  each  district  was  thoro  and  efficient. 
It  reorganized  the  State  Board  by  reducing  the  number 
and  by  abolishing  district  representation.  It  conferred 
upon  the  Governor  power  to  select  eight  men  from  any 
part  of  the  State,  provided,  however,  that  no  two  were 
from  any  one  county.  It  also  empowered  the  Governor 
to  select  a  commissioner,  irrespective  of  residence  for  whom 
was  appropriated  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  year,  the  same  as 
received  by  the  Governor.  The  commissioner  in  turn 
was  directed  to  select  four  assistants,  each  at  $4,500  a 
year,  one  to  act  in  his  absence,  a  second  to  be  an  inspector 
of  elementary  schools,  a  third  to  be  an  inspector  of  second- 
ary schools,  and  the  fourth  to  be  an  inspector  of  industrial 
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and  agricultural  education.  The  State  Board  was  directed 
to  appoint  an  Inspector  of  Accounts  and  an  Inspector  of 
Buildings,  so  that  the  State  could,  at  any  time,  examine  the 
financial  operations  of  any  district  and  also  ascertain 
whether  school  buildings  were  safe  and  sanitary. 

The  Governor  appointed  a  board  and  a  commissioner. 
Scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  those  who  had  been  criti- 
cized in  the  Frelinghuysen  committee  report  and  school- 
men, who  resented  any  supervision  or  suggestion  from  with- 
out their  districts,  banded  together.  The  two  classes  had 
one  thing  in  common — they  both  resented  criticism  and 
supervision. 

Many  bills  were  prepared  and  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
lature. They  included  bills  to  oust  the  State  Board,  to 
cut  down  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner,  and  to  provide 
that  he  must  be  a  resident  of  the  State.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered that  such  bills  could  not  succeed,  the  contest  nar- 
rowed to  one  bill.  That  was  a  proposed  repealer  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  191 1  law  directing  the  Commissioner  to  pre- 
scribe minimum  examinations  in  arithmetic,  writing, 
spelling,  history,  geography,  English  grammar  and  com- 
position, for  graduation  from  the  grammar  schools  and  for 
admission  to   the  high  schools. 

The  reasons  why  the  law  was  enacted  were  not  misun- 
derstood. They  included  a  criticism  and  an  arraignment 
of  the  results  of  each  district  running  its  schools  according 
to  its  own  notions.  There  had  been  no  desire  to  bring  about 
absolute  uniformity  in  the  schools.  There  was  a  desire 
that  there  should  be  more  cooperation  to  attain  results. 
In  some  districts  the  educators  were  of  very  mediocre 
ability  and  no  reason  was  known  why  the  best  school  men 
in  the  State  could  not  agree  upon  what  a  child  should  know 
in  essentials  upon  admission  to  high  school.  It  was 
notorious  that  time  was  taken  from  essentials  to  teach  some 
subject  or  some  phase  of  a  subject  when  the  reason  for  its 
introduction  was  probably  the  persuasiveness  of  a  book 
canvasser  or  the  idiosyncrasy  of  some  school-man.  An 
enumeration   of   all   the   subjects   and   phases   of   subjects 
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taught  thruout  the  State  would  make  a  veritable  medley. 
In  some  districts  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  a  teacher  was  expected  to  teach  and  the 
children  to  absorb.  For  years,  colleges  have  complained 
of  the  caliber  of  the  high  school  graduates,  and  the  high 
schools  in  turn  have  complained  of  the  graduates  of  the 
elementary  schools.  In  the  elementary  schools  mental 
habits  are  or  should  be  formed  and  an  intellectual  founda- 
tion acquired.  It  was  believed  that  the  plan  of  teaching 
a  great  variety  of  subjects  necessarily  took  away  much 
time  from  what  all  regarded  as  essentials,  and  that  children 
were  receiving  merely  a  veneer  and  in  essentials  only  a 
smattering.  In  short,  the  system  was  believed  to  be  very 
superficial  and  very  conducive  to  the  formation  of  "bluf- 
fers." It  was  realized  that  Germany  was  exercising  every 
endeavor  to  make  its  schools  thoro  and  it  was  thought 
that  if  we  wisht  to  maintain  the  front  rank  in  the  race 
after  our  natural  resources  are  greatly  dissipated,  greater 
care  must  be  exercised  in  the  training  of  our  children. 
In  the  belief  that  the  entire  State  would  get  the  benefit 
of  the  knowledge,  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  best  edu- 
cators and  that  the  training  in  essentials  would  be  made 
thoro  so  that  the  children  would  secure  a  sound  intellec- 
tual foundation,  the  State  examination  in  essentials  was 
suggested  to  the  Legislature  of  191 1  and  by  it  enacted  into 
law. 

Many  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  attempt  to  repeal 
all  the  191 1  legislation,  joined  in  the  attack  on  the  min- 
imum examination,  because  they  honestly  believed  that  it 
was  not  wise.  The  leaders  of  the  attack  urged  that  the 
State  Board  which  opposed  the  repealer  viewed  all  children 
as  of  one  type,  that  they  ignored  the  individual  child, 
and  that  they  would  make  the  schools  an  intellectual 
straitjacket.  The  charge  was  hurled  back  that  for  years 
those  very  leaders  as  superintendents  had  ignored  the  in- 
dividual child,  that  they  had  promoted  children  absolutely 
irrespective  of  merit,  and  that  they  feared  an  examination 
in  the  highest  grade  of  their  elementary  schools,  because  it 
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might  reveal  their  own  shortcomings.  Thruout  the  State, 
and  particularly  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  it  was  the  rule 
to  promote  a  child  who  had  spent  two  terms  in  a  grade, 
regardless  of  fitness.  Subnormal  children,  including  high- 
grade  imbeciles,  could  enter  a  school  and  be  graduated  from 
it,  knowing  but  little,  if  any,  more  on  graduation  than  on 
entry.  One  of  the  leading  psychologists  examined  an  en- 
tire school.  In  the  highest  grade  he  found  children  whose 
mentality  was  equal  only  to  the  normal  child  of  six.  For 
years  the  superintendents  who  protested  against  the 
examinations,  and  who  declared  that  they  would  result  in  a 
system  which  would  ignore  the  individual  child  and  which 
would  turn  the  schools  into  intellectual  straitjackets,  had 
made  each  class  alike  unto  a  mold.  A  teacher  was  placed  over 
it,  and  hard  and  fast  rules  were  laid  down  for  her  guidance. 
Into  the  mold  the  children  were  poured.  That  there  were 
great  differences  in  the  abilities  of  the  teachers,  that  the 
children  were  of  all  grades,  bright,  average,  backward, 
stupid,  incorrigible  and  subnormal,  mattered  little.  The 
mold  was  the  same  for  all.  At  the  end  of  a  term  the  teacher 
was  expected  to  have  them  ready  for  the  next  mold.  If 
she  had  the  courage  to  say  that  not  more  than  three-fourths 
were  fit  to  leave  her,  she  was  criticized.  If  she  dared  say 
that  some  of  her  children  were  entirely  unfitted  for  her 
class  and  should  never  have  been  placed  in  it,  her  ability 
was  viewed  with  suspicion.  No  matter  what  her  ideals 
may  have  been,  she  realized  that  if  she  wisht  to  avoid  fric- 
tion, the  best  course  for  her  to  pursue  was  to  promote  her 
children.  Those  schools  were  viewed  as  successful  which 
had  a  high  percentage  of  promotions.  Quantity  rather 
than  quality  was  the  goal.  In  view  of  such  a  system,  the 
statements  of  the  leading  psychologists,  that  in  the  highest 
grades  could  be  found  children  intellectually  wholly  un- 
fit, are  readily  understood. 

Those  who  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  State  examination 
urged  that  they  were  interested  in  quality  rather  than 
quantity,  that  in  their  opinion  the  system  was  not  what 
it  should  be,  that  it  seemed  very  superficial,  that  the  chil- 
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dren  were  receiving  a  smattering  in  a  great  many  subjects 
and  a  thoro  training  in  nothing,  that  the  system  was  not 
conducive  to  the  formation  of  good  mental  habits,  that 
when  the  children  left  school  but  few  had  acquired  the 
ability  to  be  persistent  and  thoro  in  anything,  and  that 
their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  many  were  called 
upon  to  employ  immediately  after  they  left  school,  such  as 
reading,  writing,  spelling  and  simple  arithmetic,  was  very 
deficient.  They  insisted  that  the  State  had  a  right  to 
know  whether  its  school  system  was  thoro  and  that  unless 
the  school  men  could  suggest  a  substitute  for  examina- 
tions as  a  means  to  acquire  such  knowledge,  the  law  should 
not  be  repealed.  The  advocates  of  the  repeal  answered 
that  they  did  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  State  to  conduct 
examinations,  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  but  that 
such  examinations  should  not  be  made  the  sole  basis  for 
promotion.  As  the  advocates  of  examinations  wisht  them 
chiefly  as  a  means  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  system 
and  were  convinced  that  no  district  could  afford  to  admit 
to  high  schools  children  who  utterly  failed  in  them,  a 
compromise  was  very  readily  reached .  The  law  was  amended 
so  that  the  districts  could  exercise  their  own  discretion 
as  to  whether  the  results  of  the  examinations  should  be 
considered  for  admission  to  high  schools. 

Thruout  the  last  school  year  special  efforts  were  made 
to  prepare  the  children  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  so  that,  if  the  examinations  were  held, 
they  would  make  a  creditable  showing.  In  some  schools 
the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  was  almost  doubled. 
Shortly  before  the  summer  vacation,  the  examination  was 
held.  The  questions  and  the  instructions  as  to  how  they 
should  be  given  and  marked  were  prepared  by  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Each  teacher,  however,  pro- 
pounded the  questions  to  and  marked  the  answers  of  her 
own  class.  The  only  general  criticism  of  the  questions 
was  that  they  were  easy.  That  they  should  have  been  so 
on  the  first  occasion  was  to  be  expected.  They  were  pre- 
pared   for   existing    rather    than    ideal    conditions.     They 
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were  prepared  to  ascertain  what  the  children  knew  and  not 
what  they  did  not  know.  In  arithmetic  the  children  were 
allowed  to  select  ten  out  of  fifteen  questions  and  one  from 
five  additional  questions  called  a  credit  question,  making 
eleven  in  all.  If  the  10  questions  and  the  one  credit  ques- 
tion were  answered  correctly,  the  student's  mark  was  1 10, 
for  10  out  of  the  n  the  mark  was  ioo  and  on  the  same 
theory  for  7  out  of  the  eleven  70.  In  writing  and  spelling, 
the  urban  and  rural  sections  averaged  about  the  same, 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  children  in  each  receiving 
70  per  cent  or  higher.  In  arithmetic,  English,  United 
States  history  and  geography  the  difference  points  to  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  rural  schools.  In  the  city 
districts  of  7225  students  who  were  examined  in  arithmetic, 
730,  or  about  10  per  cent,  received  less  than  70  per  cent. 
In  the  rural  districts  of  7762,  1457,  or  nearly  20  per  cent, 
received  less  than  70  per  cent.  If,  instead  of  marking  10 
points  for  each  of  the  11  questions,  only  q1/,,  was  allowed 
for  each,  from  20  to  25  per  cent  in  city  districts  and  about 
40  per  cent  in  the  rural  districts  would  have  received  less 
than  70  per  cent.  In  English  and  United  States  history 
the  results  were  somewhat  better,  but  in  geography  they 
were  about  the  same.  These  results  do  not  mean  that  the 
children  in  the  rural  districts  are  of  a  lower  grade  of  intelli- 
gence. On  the  contrary,  the  average  is  perhaps  higher. 
It  does  mean,  however,  that  they  are  not  afforded  any- 
thing like  the  opportunities  which  city  children  enjoy. 

In  the  State  there  are  2123  school  buildings,  of  which 
number  908  have  but  one  room  and  295  but  2  rooms.  In 
short,  562/3  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  the  State  have  only 
one  or  two  rooms.  In  11  of  the  21  counties  there  are  998 
buildings,  and  only  2425  class-rooms,  an  average  of  about 
2l/2  per  building.  In  one  county  there  are  81  buildings, 
the  average  value  of  each  of  which  is  less  than  S2500. 
The  physical  side  of  these  one-  and  two-room  schools  is  not 
encouraging.  Few  of  them  are  thoroly  cleaned  more  than 
once  a  year.  Thruout  the  year  they  are  dependent  on  the 
teacher  and  pupils  for  cleanliness,  and  in  winter  for  heat. 
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Many  of  the  teachers  have  all  eight  grades.  Tho  it  re- 
quires greater  ability  and  knowledge  to  teach  and  to  pre- 
serve discipline  in  eight  grades  than  in  one,  the  poorer 
teachers  are  invariably  found  in  the  country,  and  many  of 
them  are  untrained.  In  some  localities  the  compensa- 
tion is  disgraceful  and  the  great  wonder  is  that  any  teacher 
trained  or  untrained  can  be  secured.  In  7  of  the  21  coun- 
ties, some  teachers  receive  less  than  $250  a  year.  It  might 
be  expected  that  the  State  would  help  and  supervise  such 
teachers.  Twice  a  year  they  are  visited  by  the  County 
Superintendent,  and  it  is  farcical  to  say  that  they  receive 
any  supervision.  In  the  cities  the  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are 
trained,  their  salaries  are  almost  double  those  paid  in  the 
country,  they  have  but  one  grade  to  teach,  they  receive 
daily  supervision,  and  neither  they  nor  their  pupils  devote 
any  time  to  cleaning  or  heating  the  school.  That  the  coun- 
try child  wastes  one-half  his  time  while  his  teacher  instructs 
the  pupils  of  other  grades,  and  that  his  teacher  is  not  the 
equal  of  those  in  cities,  are  not  his  only  handicaps.  The 
school  year  is  about  10  per  cent  shorter  and  the  average 
attendance  about  10  per  cent  less  than  in  the  cities.  For 
the  support  of  the  schools  the  rural  counties  receive  from 
the  State  about  $13  per  pupil,  while  the  wealthy  and 
populous  urban  counties  receive  about  $23.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  justify  such  discrimination, 
and  it  exists,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  written  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  Legislature  shall  provide  a  thoro  and 
efficient  system  of  schools  for  "all  the  children"  in  the 
State  and  appropriate  the  income  of  the  school  fund  "for 
the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  State."  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  between  1900  and  1910  the  urban  population 
of  New  Jersey  increased  at  a  rate  almost  double  that  of 
the  rural?     New  Jersey  has  neglected  its  rurai  schools. 

Tho  in  cities  there  are  trained  teachers  who  are  assisted 
by  principals,  supervisors  and  superintendents,  the  system 
of  attempting  to  teach  everything  that  is  suggested  by  any- 
one and  of  prompting  children  regardless  of  whether  they 
have  digested  and  assimilated  anything  prevails  to  a  greater 
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extent  than  in  the  rural  districts.  As  for  the  wholesale 
promotions,  it  is  said  that  room  must  be  made  for  other 
children,  that  parents  complain  if  their  children  are  left 
back  and  that  at  times  even  political  influence  is  brought 
to  bear  to  force  promotions.  No  doubt  it  requires  courage 
to  make  schools  institutions  of  learning,  rather  than  prom- 
enades. If,  however,  any  system  of  education  is  to  be  made 
thoro  and  efficient,  courage  must  be  practised  and  more 
time  devoted  by  superintendents  to  real  education.  As  it 
is  now,  some  are  men  of  affairs  rather  than  educators. 
Some  rarely  visit  their  schools,  and  they  are  no  longer  in 
direct  touch  with  the  children.  Their  time  is  taken  up  in 
office  work  or  in  building  construction  and  occasionally 
in  becoming  expert  and  adroit  so  as  to  withstand  political 
changes. 

One  change  in  the  school  law,  and  the  one  which  struck 
the  hardest  at  the  theory  that  the  same  mold  was  suitable 
for  all  children,  withstood  all  criticism.  In  fact,  prac- 
tically none  was  levelled  at  it.  It  related  to  subnormal 
children. 

For  years  subnormal  children,  and  they  constitute  about 
2  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  were  marched  thru 
the  schools  and  given  a  course  of  study  wholly  unsuited  to 
their  needs.  From  it  they  derived  no  benefit,  they  required 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  teacher's  time,  and  they  re- 
tarded the  other  pupils.  New  Jersey  is  among  the  first 
to  segregate  the  subnormal  and  to  give  them  an  education 
in  accordance  with  their  capacities.  It  is  now  manda- 
tory upon  each  district  which  has  10  or  more  children  three 
years  or  more  below  the  normal,  to  organize  special  classes. 
Realizing  that  special  teachers  will  be  required  for  such 
work,  $500  rather  than  $200  is  distributed  for  every  such 
teacher  from  the  State  moneys  allotted  to  the  counties. 

The  State  is  now  beginning  to  realize  that  if  its  schools 
are  to  occupy  the  front  rank  in  the  country,  reasonable 
compensation  must  be  paid  to  those  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  The  State  organization  consists  of  a 
board  of  eight,  the  members  of  which  receive  no  compensa- 
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tion,  a  Commissioner  whose  salary  ($10,000)  is  twice  as  great 
as  that  paid  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
4  assistant  commissioners  at  a  salary  of  $4,500  each,  and 
21  city  superintendents  at  a  salary  of  $3,000.  It  was  only 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  that  the  salary  of  the 
County  Superintendent  was  increased  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000.  Even  now  there  is  considerable  agitation  for  a 
minimum  salary  for  teachers  and  the  next  Legislature  may 
be  called  upon  to  enact  a  minimum  wage  law  so  that  it 
may  no  longer  be  said  that  New  Jersey  pays  some  of  its 
teachers  only  $200  a  year.  Such  a  law  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary. Many  who  would  make  excellent  teachers  are  not 
attracted  to  the  profession  because  they  can  earn  far  more 
in  the  business  world.  No  one  is  stimulated  to  spend  four 
years  in  a  high  school  and  two  in  a  normal  if  he  or  she 
learns  that  many  districts  pay  their  teachers  $300  and  even 
less  per  year.  Many  a  boy  earns  that  shortly  after  he 
leaves  the  elementary  school.  Many  of  the  districts  will 
not  pay  a  fair  salary  to  teachers  and,  as  a  result,  those 
they  secure  are  not  the  best.  The  teacher  is  the  main  es- 
sential in  the  education  of  our  children.  The  importance 
of  her  work  should  be  recognized,  and  the  day  is  perhaps 
not  far  distant  when  the  Legislature  will  be  asked  to  enact 
a  law  which  will  assure  teachers  at  least  a  living  remunera- 
tion. Neither  is  the  day  far  distant  when  the  Legislature 
will  be  requested  to  limit  the  number  of  children  in  a  class. 
In  some  primary  grades  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  from  60 
to  100  children  enrolled.  In  such  grades,  the  class-room 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  nursery  than  a  place  where  any 
serious  attempt  is  made  to  train  the  mind. 

The  State  has  now  but  two  normal  schools,  both  of  which 
are  overcrowded  and  neither  of  which  is  specially  equipped 
for  the  training  of  teachers  for  backward  and  subnormal 
children,  nor  for  those  who  desire  to  devote  themselves 
to  industrial  or  agricultural  education.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  in  the  very  near  future  two  more  normal  schools 
will  be  erected  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
training  of  teachers  for  such  children  and  also  to  the  train  - 
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ing  of  teachers  along  industrial  and  agricultural  lines. 
That  the  State  favors  industrial  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion is  very  evident.  Provision  has  been  made  for  an  As- 
sistant Commissioner  of  Education  who  must  devote  all 
his  time  to  its  advancement.  An  annual  appropriation  is 
made  to  maintain  summer  courses  for  instruction  in  methods 
of  teaching  elementary  agriculture,  manual  training  and 
home  economics.  What  is  more,  the  State  appropriates 
to  each  district  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  the  district 
raises  for  industrial  education  and  manual  training,  no  dis- 
trict, however,  receiving  more  than  $5,000.  The  hope  is 
entertained  that  in  the  near  future  New  Jersey  will  rank 
second  to  no  European  country  in  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural education. 

During  the  past  three  years  school  conditions  have  been 
discust  in  New  Jersey  as  they  have  never  been  in  any 
other  State.  The  past  year  might  almost  be  termed  a 
turbulent  one.  There  seems  to  be  a  grim  determination 
that  school  moneys  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  schools, 
that  they  shall  not  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  for  any 
individual  or  corporation,  that  the  schools  themselves 
shall  be  made  real  institutions  of  learning  and  intellectual 
training,  and  that  the  system  of  education  shall  cease  to 
be  superficial  and  be  made  thoro  and  efficient. 

John  P.  Murray 

New  York 


VI 
DISCUSSION 

STATISTICS   AS   TO    OVER-AGE    PUPILS 

In  the  current  number  [October]  of  the  Educational 
Review  appears  a  statement  that  in  1904  there  were  no 
over-age  figures  with  which  to  compare  the  New  York 
results  which  were  first  printed  in  that  year. 

As  you  will  remember,  the  St.  Louis  report  in  1899 
printed  (pages  91-116)  much  clearer  tables  based  upon 
sounder  principles  and  far  more  clearly  analyzed  than 
New  York  even  in  191 2.  We  find  the  words  "acceleration," 
"retardation,"  "individual  promotion,"  "ungraded  classes." 
These  St.  Louis  facts  were  summarized  for  the  United 
States  bureau  of  education's  report  of  1900  and  spread 
broadcast. 

Last  February  after  the  19 10-19 11  report  for  New  York 
City  had  repeated  the  claim  that  New  York  originated 
the  over-age  studies  the  attention  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  school  board,  of  the  New  York 
public,  and  of  educators  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
was  called  to  the  above  record,  yet  in  October,  191 2,  the 
Educational  Review  prints  over  the  signature  of  the 
New  York  City  city  superintendent  of  schools  a  misstate- 
ment as  to  educational  history  which  was  also  made  yester- 
day at  the  board  of  education,  and  is  now  in  the  reports 
for  191 1,  1910,  1908,  etc.  William  H.  Allen 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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VII 
REVIEWS 

What  is  and  what  might  be — By  Edward  Holmes.     London:  Constable  & 
Co.,  Ltd.     191 1.     308  +  vii  p.     4s. 6d. 

"My  aim,  in  writing  this  book,  is  to  show  that  the  ex- 
ternalism  of  the  West,  the  prevalent  tendency  to  pay  undue 
regard  to  outward  and  visible  'results'  and  to  neglect  what 
is  inward  and  vital  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  defects  that 
vitiate  education  in  this  country,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
only  remedy  for  those  defects  is  the  drastic  one  of  changing 
our  standard  of  reality  and  our  conception  of  the  meaning 
and  value  of  life."  These  opening  words  of  the  preface 
give  a  very  fair  indication  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Holmes' 
interesting  little  treatise.  The  book  is  really  a  philosophy 
of  education  based  upon  a  philosophy  of  life.  It  is  a  plea 
for  unlimited  individualism  in  elementary  education,  a 
doing  away  with  all  authority,  with  all  formal  and  con- 
ventionalised exercises.  In  the  ideal  school  there  would  be 
no  regular  examinations,  no  set  rewards  and  punishments, 
nothing  to  stimulate  competition.  The  children  would  be 
encouraged  to  develop  their  minds  with  absolutely  untram- 
meled  freedom  and  spontaneity.  In  place  of  the  unwhole- 
some anxiety  to  pass  examinations  there  would  be  a  natural 
love  for  the  subject  itself.  Instead  of  rivalry  and  jealousy 
there  would  be  cooperation  and  a  chivalrous  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  brighter  and  stronger  children  towards  those 
who  were  weaker.  There  would  be  no  attempt  to  have  the 
pupils  all  conform  to  a  fixt  type;  individual  differences 
would  be  cultivated.  Much  emphasis  would  be  given  to 
training  of  the  body  and  to  the  development  of  practical 
and  manual  arts.  Dancing  and  dramatics  would  have 
a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum.  Above  all  the  teacher 
would  never  be  regarded  as  drill  master  or  task  master, 
dispensing  rewards  and  punishments  but  rather  as  an  older 
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brother  or  sister  dispensing  ever  new  delights  from  the 
storehouse  of  a  richer  experience.  Now  all  this  has  a  suffi- 
ciently familiar  sound  to  modern  students  of  education. 
In  its  moderate  form  we  know  it  as  the  gospel  of  Dewey 
and  the  educational  pragmatists.  In  its  extreme  form  it 
constitutes  the  ideal  of  Francisco  Ferrer  and  the  educational 
anarchists.  Indeed  much  of  Mr.  Holmes'  writing  on  the 
evils  of  authority  and  the  advantages  of  permitting  unre- 
stricted spontaneity  might  have  come  from  a  prospectus  of 
one  of  the  Ferrer  schools.  The  novel  part  of  this  book  lies 
not  in  the  educational  doctrine  itself  but  in  the  philosophy 
on  which  the  doctrine  is  founded.  Mr.  Holmes  is  a  lover  of 
Oriental  metaphysics  and  religion  and  in  presenting  his 
educational  message  he  speaks  as  a  Buddhist  arraigning 
Occidental  culture  for  its  externalism,  materialism,  and 
general  artificiality  and  shallowness.  Imagine  Professor 
Dewey  to  have  consciously  derived  that  very  American 
pragmatism  of  his  from  the  mysticism  of  the  Orient  and 
imagine  Ferrer  to  have  become  a  Buddhist  monk  with  his 
zeal  for  the  industrial  revolution  and  his  anticlerical  bitter- 
ness, permeated  and  suffused  with  a  yearning  for  Nirvana 
and  then  conceive  of  these  two  made-over  educationalists 
to  collaborate  in  producing  a  philosophy  of  education  and 
you  may  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  sort  of  book  that  Mr.  Holmes 
has  given  us. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  I.  What  is,  or  the 
path  of  Mechanical  obedience;  II.  What  might  be,  or  the 
path  of  self-realization.  The  first  or  destructive  part  of 
the  work  contains  three  chapters  entitled  Salvation  through 
Mechanical  Obedience,  Education  through  Mechanical 
Obedience,  and  A  Familiar  Type  of  School.  The 
first  of  these  chapters  is  a  theological  or  anti-theological 
attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the  innate  depravity  of  man  as 
due  to  the  Fall,  the  resulting  conception  of  the  need  of 
suppressing  the  natural  impulses  of  the  child  and  imposing 
upon  him  a  system  of  external  and  more  or  less  arbitrary 
laws  and  prohibitions,  obedience  to  which  will  constitute 
salvation.     The  second  chapter  discusses  the  evil  results 
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for  education  that  have  followed  from  this  antithesis  of 
natural  impulses  and  theological  law.  Chief  among  these 
are  first,  literalism  and  formalism,  a  respect  for  the  letter 
of  the  law  rather  than  its  spirit  and  a  slavish  regard  for 
form  and  convention,  and  second,  a  zeal  for  exact  uniform 
standards  which  can  be  taught  by  mechanical  drill,  tested 
by  set  examination  and  enforced  by  means  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  all  of  which  implies  a  stifling  of  whatever  is 
individual,  spontaneous  and  natural.  The  third  chapter 
gives  some  concrete  examples  of  the  working  out  of  these 
educational  ideals  in  the  English  school  system.  The 
pupils  are  depicted  as  a  set  of  hopelessly  stupid  and  deprest 
little  slaves,  grinding  away  at  the  task  of  learning  by  rote 
rules  and  formulas  of  whose  meaning  and  application  they 
have  but  the  dimmest  conception.  All  real  intellectual 
curiosity  and  scholarly  enthusiasm  is  lacking  and  in  its 
place  we  find  only  a  feverish  and  pitiful  anxiety  to  pass  the 
set  examinations.  The  teachers  themselves  are  equally 
victims  of  the  system  and  are,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
more  deserving  of  sympathy  than  blame.  They  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  same  way  as  their  pupils  and  their  only 
hope  of  preferment  lies  in  fitting  their  students  to  make  a 
good  showing  before  the  board  of  examiners.  How  far 
Mr.  Holmes  exaggerates  the  evils  against  which  he  is  fight- 
ing, the  reviewer  is  not  competent  to  judge.  It  is  certainly 
a  hideous  picture  of  English  education  that  is  presented  and 
the  author's  savage  arraignment  of  conditions  arouses  the 
reader's  sympathetic  indignation.  We  suspect,  however, 
that  things  cannot  be  quite  so  bad  as  Mr.  Holmes  would 
have  us  believe.  In  America  certainly  there  is  no  school 
with  which  the  reviewer  is  acquainted  where  the  evils  of 
formalism  and  externalism  are  present  in  such  an  extreme 
degree. 

The  second,  or  constructive  part  of  the  book  follows 
somewhat  the  lines  of  the  first  part.  The  first  chapter 
entitled  A  School  in  Utopia,  claims  to  be  a  true  account  of 
a  wonderful  school  presided  over  by  a  wonderful  teacher 
to  whom  the  author  gives  the  poetic  name  of  Egeria.     In 
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Egeria's  school  the  educational  ideals  of  the  author  have 
been  realised.  The  materials  with  which  Egeria  worked 
were  mediocre,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  children 
of  dull  English  peasants.  But  such  is  the  efficacy  of  the 
pedagogy  of  self-realization  that  these  children  have  been 
transformed  into  a  band  of  charmingly  individuated  boys 
and  girls,  mentally,  physically  and  spiritually  alert  and  happy 
and  imbibing  knowledge  whether  of  letters  or  of  nature 
with  all  the  eagerness  and  spontaneity  of  the  young  animal 
seeking  food.  For  the  genuinely  interesting  departments  of 
this  Utopian  school  and  its  novel  curriculum  and  system  of 
administration,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Holmes's 
own  pages.  In  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  book,  entitled 
Education  through  Self- Realization,  and  Salvation  through 
Self- Realization,  the  author  returns  to  the  more  general 
and  philosophic  aspects  of  his  subject,  and  restates  tho 
from  a  positive  and  constructive  point  of  view  the  doctrines 
set  forth  in  the  first  part. 

In  a  book  that  is  so  revolutionary  in  spirit  and  intent  as 
this  of  Mr.  Holmes,  there  is  naturally  a  great  deal  to  criti- 
cize. The  author  in  his  zeal  for  emancipation  from  all 
authority  and  formalism  in  education  takes  scant  account 
of  the  practical  difficulties  of  putting  his  ideals  into  practise. 
He  makes  no  mention  of  those  cases  in  which  pupils  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  a  more  or  less  go-as-you-please 
manner  have  become  mentally  spoiled  and  incapable 
of  sustained  effort  along  any  single  line  of  endeavor. 
These  educational  dillitants  resemble  butterflies  flitting 
from  flower  to  flower  following  only  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  and  impatient  of  anything  that  savors  of  system 
and  restraint.  The  educator,  however  individualistic  his 
ideal,  owes  it  to  his  pupils  to  put  at  their  disposal  the  in- 
tellectual heritage  of  the  race.  And  until  the  child  has  been 
given  a  knowledge  of  the  great  lines  of  human  endeavor 
it  is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  to  allow  him  to  follow  each 
impulse  and  appetite.  It  may  further  be  said  in  criticism 
of  Mr.  Holmes  that  he  is  somewhat  naive  in  not  recognizing 
that  his  beloved  Orientalism  with  all  its  emphasis  on  the 
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inner  life,  and  the  things  of  the  spirit,  has  developed  a  de- 
gree of  formalism,  legalism  and  externalism  far  more  severe 
and  repulsive  than  any  to  be  found  in  the  Occident.  The 
prayer-wheel  of  the  Buddhist  and  the  caste  system  of 
Brahminism  are  more  shamelessly  materialistic  and  formal- 
istic  than  anything  to  be  found  in  an  English  Board  School. 
Despite  these  defects,  however,  and  despite  a  great  deal  of 
sentimentalism  and  extravagance  What  is  and  what  might  be 
may  be  commended  to  students  of  education  and  of  phil- 
osophy as  a  more  than  usually  enlightening  and  interesting 
book.  Its  chief  claim  to  originality  lies,  as  we  said  at  the 
outset,  in  the  extraordinary  synthesis  which  it  purports 
to  effect  between  the  seemingly  contradictory  attitudes 
of  Hindoo  mysticism  in  philosophy  and  American 
pragmatism  in  education. 

W.  P.  Montague 

Columbia  University 


The  evolution  of  literature — By  A.  S.  Mackenzie.     New  York :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Company,  191 1.     440  p.     $2.50. 

Some  of  us  may  live  to  see  the  "science  of  literatology" 
in  its  adolescence  or  even  in  its  prime.  But  probably  the 
most  expectant  among  those  who  hope  for  such  a  con- 
summation will  agree  that  in  the  present  volume  the  new 
science  finds  its  cradle  only.  The  critic  should,  therefore, 
be  gentle  and  not  cavil  extremely  if  the  infant's  limbs  are 
none  too  straight  and  its  cries  a  little  incoherent.  For  the 
father  of  the  new  science  is  ambitious  for  it,  and  the  re- 
viewer can  but  meditate  respectfully  upon  its  possibilities 
for  growth,  altho  he  notices  some  awkwardness  and  weak- 
ness in  its  present  condition. 

Professor  Mackenzie's  book  is  open  to  some  obvious  criti- 
cisms. It  is  a  compound  of  anthropology  and  sociology 
with  literary  theory.  Its  author  is  not  to  blame  because  the 
first  of  these  sciences  is  as  yet  very  incomplete,  or  because 
the  second,  in  the  confession  of  its  leading  advocates,  is 
only  in  process  of  becoming  scientific;  but  the  necessity  of 
building  the  science  of  literature  on  incomplete  foundations 
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tells  upon  its  structure.  In  the  second  place,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  array  of  footnotes  in  the  book,  which  seems  at 
first  sight  to  imply  much  delving  into  anthropology  and 
sociology,  reveals  on  scrutiny  the  fact  that  the  author  has 
mist  some  of  the  best  sources  of  information  and  has  relied 
on  others  that  are  insufficient  and  questionable.  Those  on 
page  96  may  illustrate.  Thirdly,  the  facts  brought  forth 
in  the  book  cannot  be  said  to  be  united  by  any  definite 
principle  or  to  show  close  logical  relations  among  them- 
selves. In  spite  of  the  author's  claim  that  he  writes  "a 
record  not  of  literary  history  but  of  literary  evolution" 
we  feel  that  he  has  achieved  the  former  and  not  the  latter. 
His  data  are  so  many  links  from  which  he  makes  no  chain. 
They  may  be  materials  for  a  "science  of  literatology;" 
they  do  not  result  in  the  science. 

They  do  result  in  what  the  author  calls  the  three  "laws 
of  literatology,"  or  at  least  these  laws  are  superadded  to 
the  facts  and  considered  proved  by  them.  The  only  trouble 
is  that  these  laws,  which  it  takes  the  new  science  400  pages 
to  reach,  are  already  axiomatic  to  beginners  in  literary 
study.  Any  of  the  three  will  be  a  fair  example.  We 
quote  the  second :  ' '  Every  step  in  literary  progress  is 
initiated  by  individuals,  whose  success  is  measured  by  their 
own  mental  individuality  and  by  the  readiness  of  the  com- 
munity to  receive  as  well  as  to  perpetuate  the  new  discovery 
in  form  and  content."  Just  so.  Shakspere  wrote  Hamlet; 
it  voices  his  own  individuality;  and  it  "takes"  because  people 
can  appreciate  it.  The  value  of  the  law  will  depend  on  the 
reader's  fondness  for  having  his  basic  opinions  ratified 
by  elaborate  induction.  But  we  are  much  afraid  that  many 
people  will  quote  Hamlet's  friend  to  the  effect  that: 

"There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from  the  grave 
To  tell  us  this." 

Ernest  Hunter  Wright 

Columbia  University 


Feeble-mindedness  in  children  of  school  age — By  C.  Paget  Lapage,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.     New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191 1.     359  p. 

This   book   was   written   expressly  for   "school   medical 
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officers  and  also  for  teachers  or  social  workers  who  have  to 
deal  with  feeble-minded  children."  The  prevalence  of 
mental  defect  in  Great  Britain,  its  correlation  with  various 
diseases,  alcoholism,  pauperism  and  criminality  are  shown, 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  need  of  making  the  care  of  these 
unfortunates  a  social  responsibility  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. 

The  causes  of  mental  deficiency  are  discust,  the  consensus 
of  opinion  being  that  the  large  majority  of  cases,  perhaps 
even  90  per  cent,  are  due  to  a  neuropathic  inheritance. 
Other  factors,  such  as  alcoholism,  shock,  fevers,  etc.,  are 
often  contributory  causes  but  are  wholly  responsible  for 
but  a  very  small  percentage  of  cases.  Medical  care  and 
treatment  may  bring  about  much  improvement  in  aments 
of  this  type,  but  for  those  whose  defect  is  hereditary,  there  is 
no  hope  of  ultimate  recovery.  They  will  always  be  mental 
defectives  and  unable  to  cope  with  normal  individuals  of 
the  same  age.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  author  em- 
phasizes the  imperative  need  of  segregation  and  lifelong 
supervision  and  care  for  all  aments  in  order  that  the  taint 
of  feeble-mindedness  may  not  be  past  on  from  generation 
to  generation.  Without  the  after-care,  special  education 
may  be  a  social  menace  instead  of  an  advantage. 

The  special  characteristics  of  the  various  types  of  feeble- 
mindedness are  described;  the  relation  between  kinds  of 
mental  defects  and  between  mental  defects  and  physical 
stigmata  is  treated  together  with  suggestions  as  to  diagnosis  . 
of  defect  and  educational  procedure. 

The  Appendix  I,  on  Treatment  and  Training,  by  Miss 
Dendy  is  eminently  practical  and  suggestive  especially 
to  those  who  have  the  institutional  care  of  such  children. 

Altho  the  book  is  written  from  an  English  point  of  view, 
limiting  itself  almost  entirely  to  a  description  of  English 
conditions  and  institutions,  there  is  much  in  it  of  value  to 
the  American  educator.  The  question  of  the  permanent 
care  of  these  children  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the 
American  public  school  system.  The  book  is  singularly 
free  from  technical  language  and  is  one  which  should  be 
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most  serviceable  to  any   one   interested   in   the   mentally 

defective  child. 

Naomi  Norsworthy 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


Universities  of  the  world — By  Charles  Franklin  Thwing,  President  of 
Western  Reserve  University  and  Adelbert  College.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1911.     275  p.     32  illustrations.     $2.25. 

President  Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  having 
written  a  dozen  volumes  on  American  universities  has 
widened  his  purview  and  given  us  a  book  on  The  universities 
0}  the  world  outside  the  United  States.  It  is  a  book  of  greater 
scope  than  any  one  has  essayed  before,  for  it  covers  twenty 
universities  in  nineteen  different  countries,  all  of  them  ex- 
cept Melbourne  visited  by  the  author.  Some  of  them,  like 
Oxford,  Paris  and  Berlin,  we  all  know  about  or  think  we 
do,  but  in  regard  to  others  like  Bucharest,  Madrid  or  Peking, 
we  are  all  willing  to  confess  a  certain  degree  of  ignorance. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  book  in  which  anybody  worth  interesting 
will  find  something  of  interest  to  him.  It  is  not  intended 
as  a  reference  book  of  facts  and  figures.  The  seekers  after 
such  information  will  have  to  dig  it  out  from  the  encyclo- 
pedias, Minerva  and  the  various  catalogs  and  calendars. 
What  the  author  has  aimed  to  do  and  what  he  has  succeeded 
in  doing  is  to  present  in  ten  or  twelve  pages  a  sketch,  a 
distinctive  portrait,  of  each  institution,  selecting  like  a 
photographer  a  different  point  of  view  in  each  case,  here  a 
full  facade,  there  a  bit  of  detail  or  an  interior  scene. 

President  Thwing  divides  the  universities  of  the  world 
into  four  classes  according  to  their  aim.  The  first  class, 
of  which  the  German  university  is  the  type,  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  discovery  and  the  publication  of  the  truth.  The 
second,  which  finds  its  best  embodiment  in  the  Scottish 
and  American  universities,  has  for  its  primary  object  the 
development  of  character  thru  the  power  of  thinking.  The 
third  class,  typified  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  has  as  its 
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real  tho  seldom  spoken  of  purpose,  the  making  of  the  gentle- 
man. The  fourth  class,  represented  especially  by  the  new 
universities  of  India,  China  and  Japan,  seeks  to  train  men 
for  efficiency  in  vocational  life.  This  system,  like  all  others 
of  the  kind,  has  a  certain  value  in  emphasizing  dominant 
tendencies,  rather  more  than  for  classification,  and  fortu- 
nately the  author  leaves  it  in  the  Introduction  and  does  not 
try  to  force  all  the  universities  into  its  categories. 

Oxford  is  rightfully  given  first  place  in  the  volume  as  it 
is  depicted  most  sympathetically  and  at  greatest  length. 
He  admire  many  things  tho  he  thinks  we  can  adopt  few 
of  them.  Chief  among  the  possible  importations  is  tutorial 
teaching  but  he  says  of  it : 

"The  tutorial  system  tho  good,  very  good  for  the  students, 

is  equally  bad  for  the  tutor To  teach  five  hours  a  day, 

year  after  year,  to  teach  as  one  should  teach,  giving  oneself 
as  well  as  one's  knowledge,  is  liable  to  result  in  mental 
disintegration,  destruction,  or  death,  or  other  damnable 
things.  From  such  catastrophes  tutors  are  saved  only  by 
frequent  or  long  vacations." 

He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Oxford  students  are 
superior  to  ours  in  their  literary  style  altho  there  is  no  chair 
or  department  of  English  composition  at  Oxford,  and  he 
explains  it  as  due  to  the  classical  tradition  and  the  care 
taken  to  secure  good  English  in  the  study  of  every  subject. 
This  praise  of  their  indirect  method  reminds  us  of  what 
Professor  Lounsbury  says  in  the  November  number  of 
Harper's  magazine  of  the  failure  of  our  direct  method: 

"On  no  one  subject  of  education  has  so  great  an  amount 
of  effort  been  put  forth  as  on  the  teaching  of  English  compo- 
sition, with  so  little  satisfactory  to  show  for  it." 

Since  Oxford  athletics  are  ordinarily  extolled  in  contrast 
with  ours,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  President  Thwing 
questions  whether  athletics  have  had  there  as  beneficial 
an  influence  on  the  morals  of  students  as  they  have  had  in 
America,  and  quotes  from  an  editorial  in  the  Oxford  magazine 
that  drunkenness  has  increased  in  the  last  half  century 
and  that  "At  present  public  opinion  condones  and  even 
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approves  in  Oxford  conduct  for  which  a  man  would  be 
immediately  expelled  from  a  London  Club." 

The  University  of  London,  the  author,  like  every  visitor, 
finds  a  baffling  subject,  impossible  to  characterize  definitely 
because  of  its  immensity,  diversity  and  rapid  transforma- 
tion, but  he  like  every  visitor  is  imprest  by  its  potential 
greatness. 

President  Thwing  does  not  altogether  view  with  favor  the 
efforts  now  being  made  to  divert  American  students  from 
German  universities  to  the  University  of  Paris.  One  of 
his  reasons  is  of  doubtful  validity,  the  racial  incompati- 
bility of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin.  The  other,  the 
evil  influence  of  student  life  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  is  unfor- 
tunately less  disputable. 

Berlin,  Vienna  and  Geneva  are,  like  Paris,  cosmopolitan  in 
composition  but  the  other  institutions  described  are  limited 
by  language  or  location  to  a  small  constituency.  Leiden, 
for  example,  which  is  one  of  four  Dutch  universities;  Upsala 
with  its  "nations,"  reminding  us  of  American  fraternity 
houses;  Madrid,  which  the  author  finds  impoverished, gloomy, 
antiquated  and  exhausted;  Rome  and  Athens,  both  handi- 
capped by  climate  and  overburdened  by  the  traditions  of 
past  glories;  Budapest,  limited  to  Magyar-speaking  students; 
St.  Petersburg,  the  center  of  political  disturbances;  and 
Bucharest  striving  to  justify  its  Roman  traditions  in  an 
unfavorable  environment. 

Roberts  College  in  Constantinople  occupies  a  unique 
position  between  Occident  and  Orient  and  has  done  much 
to  inspire  the  regeneration  of  Turkey.  El-Azhar  at  Cairo 
is  its  opposite,  the  embodiment  of  the  conservation  of  Islam. 
Calcutta,  Peking  and  Tokyo  are  with  varying  success  at- 
tempting to  graft  the  new  learning  on  to  ancient  civiliza- 
tions. The  University  of  Melbourne,  founded  fifty  years 
ago  by  Scotchmen,  resembles  the  Scotch  more  than  the 
English  or  American  institutions. 

It  is  ungrateful  to  criticize  for  omission  a  book  of  such 
unusual  comprehensiveness,  yet  this  very  comprehensive- 
ness makes  conspicuous  the  absence  of  a  chapter  on  any  of 
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the  South  American  universities  in  which  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  take  an  interest. 

Edwix  E.  Slossox 

Xet  York. 


Tne  ■iryrnlrTr  of  Chne — By  A.  Stcait  M.  Cmsaouf      Boston: 
French  and  Company,  1911.     530  p.     $1.50  net. 

To  the  student  of  Spanish- American  history,  no  less  than 
to  the  general  reader,  Chile  is  a  country  of  unusual  interest. 
Whether  due  to  its  geographical  situation,  its  climate  and 
resources,  or  to  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  its  people, 
there  is  no  land  in  the  New  World  which,  in  proportion  to 
its  area  and  population,  offers  so  much  evidence  of  what  is 
valuable  and  permanent  in  the  building  of  a  nation.  Its 
dramatic  entrance  into  the  society  of  free  states,  described 
in  Dr.  Chishohn's  book,  furnishes  but  the  prelude  to  a  story 
of  orderly  development  out  of  the  isolation  and  neglect  of 
colonial  times  into  a  position  of  leadership  won  by  stability, 
courage  and  enterprise. 

The  history  of  the  period  up  to  1808  takes  up  about  one- 
third  of  the  work,  the  remainder  being  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  struggle  for  independence  and  carried  as 
far  as  the  overthrow  of  the  dictatorship  of  O'Higgins  in 
1823.  Nowhere  does  the  author  make  any  pretense  to 
originality  in  research  or  treatment.  Practically  his  sole 
reference  to  authorities  is  contained  in  a  brief  bibliography 
at  the  close  of  the  volume,  and  no  index  is  supplied.  Based, 
however,  upon  an  intimate  study  of  secondary  materials, 
:":-  the  ~  .  --  :  .rt  _r.  i  rendered  vivid  by  i  close  persona] 
acquaintance  with  the  Chilean  people,  the  narrative  is  one 
that  grips  the  attention  of  the  reader  thruout-  While  pro- 
fessedly an  account  of  facts,  the  book  certainly  possesses 
the  first  requisite  of  a  good  novel  or  of  a  good  sermon — it  is 
.:.  -:-r-      .r.. 

Just  because  Dr.  Chishohn.  it  would  seem,  has  not  in- 
tended to  offer  a  serious  contribution  to  the  literature  ai 
-7  anij- -American  hist ;ry  ::  mid  not  be  proper  tx  p  into 
a  detailed  criticism  of  how  or  what  he  has  written.     Yet  a 
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few  observations  of  possible  service  in  the  case  of  a  revision 
may  be  permissible.  From  the  standpoint  of  English  usage 
the  constant  prefixing  of  "Don"  to  proper  names,  albeit 
Spanish  ones,  is  quite  intolerable.  Such  words  and  phrases, 
also,  as  "prurient  distrust,"  "vertiginous  uncertainty,"  "con- 
sanguineous dependencies,"  "essentially  tenebrific,"  "diffi- 
dently relied,"  "asperities  of  access,"  "assumed  the  impress," 
"filled  his  heart  with  saeva  indignatio,"  and  in  particular 
the  word  before  "revenue"  (p.  199),  have  a  rather  unpleas- 
ant effect  on  the  reader's  mind.  The  author  frequently 
forgets,  indeed,  that  he  is  writing  for  readers  of  English  at 
large  and  not  for  residents  of  Chile  who  may  happen  to  be 
versed  in  that  language.  Were  Dr.  Chisholm  more  familiar 
with  the  comparative  history  of  colonization  and  with  the 
general  history  of  Spain  in  America,  were  he  more  disposed 
to  critical  analysis  and  less  inclined  to  accept  partisan  as- 
sertions without  verification,  he  would  not  be  so  sweeping 
in  his  denunciation  of  Chile's  mother  country  and  might 
have  fallen  into  fewer  misstatements,  contradictions  and 
unexplained  allusions,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  his  work. 
There  is  one  very  strange  omission :  Xo  mention  is  made  of 
the  date  (January  1,  18 18)  given  to  the  Chilean  declaration 
of  independence  or  of  the  reason  why  that  date  was  chosen. 

William  R.  Shepherd 

COLl'MBIA    t'NIVERSITY 


A  piece  of  scholarship  worthy  of  Oxford  traditions  and 
of  Oxford  accomplishment  is  to  be  found  in  Problems  of  the 
Roman  criminal  law,  by  the  Master  of  Balliol.  These  two 
stout  volumes  are  not  suited  to  critical  examination  and 
discussion  in  the  Educational  Review  They  deserve 
the  attentive  study  of  specialists  in  jurisprudence.  It  is 
quite  worth  while,  however,  to  express  the  pious  hope  that 
more  work  of  this  kind  might  be  done  in  America.  (Ox- 
ford.  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1912.  pp.  J43,  2S6.  iSs. 
net.) 
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The  very  useful  book  entitled  Administration  of  public  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  by  Professor  Dutton  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  Commissioner  Snedden 
of  Massachusetts,  has  been  called  for  in  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition.  The  authors  have  kept  pace  with  recent  educa- 
tional legislation  and  their  statistics  and  citation  of  statutes 
are  now  quite  up-to-date.  A  new  and  important  chapter 
on  Moral  Education  has  been  added  which  is  judicious  and 
helpful.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912. 
614  p.     $2.00.) 

A  pleasantly  written  study  in  American  history  is  Mr. 
Robert  W.  McLaughlin's  Washington  and  Lincoln.  The 
author's  treatment  suggests  nothing  new,  but  it  is  agreeable 
and  informing.     (New  York:     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1912. 

278  p.     $1.35-) 

Professor  Perrin  of  Yale  has  done  a  charming  piece  of 
work  in  his  new  translation  of  Plutarch's  Nicias  and  Al- 
cibiades,  with  a  scholarly  introduction  and  admirable 
notes.  Professor  Perrin's  earlier  work  with  Plutarch  has 
placed  American  scholars  and  readers  of  the  classics  under 
deep  obligations,  and  they  will  welcome  this  latest  volume 
from  his  pen.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1912. 
335  P-     $2.00.) 

Principal  Gunnison  and  Mr.  Walter  B.  S.  Harley  of  the 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School  have  cooperated  in  editing  an 
edition  of  Cicero's  Orations  for  school  use.  In  addition  to 
the  seven  orations,  there  are  selections  from  the  Letters, 
from'  De  Senectute,  and  a  few  pages  of  Sallust.  The  ap- 
paratus is  excellent.  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
1912.     501  p.     51.25.) 

It  surprizes  us  a  little  to  find  that  there  is  sufficient 
interest  in  medieval  history  to  make  it  possible  to  publish 
a  book  on  Peter  Ramus.  Professor  Graves  of  Ohio  State 
University,  who  is  most  industrious  in  the  field  of  the 
history  of  education,  is  the  author.  His  book  will  be  found 
exceedingly  helpful,  particularly  by  those  who  are  seeking 
for  information  as  to  the  basis  of  the  older  academic  pro- 
gram of  studies.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1912.     226  p.     $1.25.) 
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The  well  known  Brief  history  of  modern  philosophy  by 
Professor  Hoffding  of  Copenhagen  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Professor  Sanders  of  Pennsylvania  College. 
There  is  no  saner  or  wiser  guide  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
now  living  than  Professor  Hoffding,  and  we  commend  this 
book  to  the  college  student.  Particularly  valuable  are  his 
appreciations  of  contemporary  thinkers,  including  Bout- 
roux,  Bradley,  Bergson  and  Euckcn.  Pragmatism  is  mis- 
spelled at  the  top  of  page  297  and  is  then  significantly 
dismist  in  eleven  lines.  (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1912.     324  p.     Si. 50.) 

The  charm  of  mind  and  style  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  writings  of  Professor  Brander  Matthews  is  revealed  on 
almost  every  page  of  his  Gateways  to  literature.  Whether 
he  is  discoursing  on  Anatole  France  or  on  Poe,  or  expound- 
ing in  philosophic  fashion  the  economic  interpretation  of 
literary  history,  he  is  always  a  readable,  agreeable  and 
stimulating  artist  in  letteis.  (New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1912.     296  p.     Si. 25.) 

The  spirit  of  French  letters  by  Mabell  S.  C.  Smith  is  an 
odd  book,  but  rather  an  interesting  one.  It  is  made  up  of 
selections  translated  into  English  and  accompanied  with 
running  comment  and  criticism.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  19 12.     374  p.     Si. 50.) 

It  is  rather  disquieting  when  a  modern  poet  has  to  have 
an  introduction  written  to  him.  Ella  B.  Hallock's  Intro- 
duction to  Browning  seems  like  an  echo  of  an  enthusiasm 
which  was  at  its  height  some  thirty  years  ago.  (New 
York:   The    Macmillan   Company,    1912.     130   p.     75c.) 

We  are  not  great  believers  in  reform  by  legislation,  but 
we  really  do  think  that  additional  textbooks  on  rhetoric 
and  composition  ought  to  be  prohibited  in  the  public  in- 
terest. There  is  no  special  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
Illustrated  lessons  in  composition  and  rhetoric  by  Professor 
Clippinger  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  except 
that  it  is  one  more  book  on  this  already  overcrowded 
subject.  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  191 2.  371  p. 
$1. 00.) 
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A  volume  of  Poems  by  Clifford  King  seems  to  have  re- 
minded some  easy-going  ciitics  of  Shakspere,  Milton, 
Byron,  Anacreon,  and  others.  It  reminds  us  of  these  men, 
also,  but  because  it  is  so  different.  (London:  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Trtibner  &  Co.,  1912.     304  p.     5s.  net.) 

Professors  Davis  and  Brenke  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska have  made  a  little  book  on  the  Calculus.  The 
material  is  well  arranged,  and  its  use  as  a  textbook  is  ad- 
mirable. (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912. 
382  +  63  p.     $2.00.) 

A  beautifully  made  book  is  Samuel  Heinicke's  Gesammelte 
Schriften  edited  by  Georg  and  Paul  Schumann.  The 
illustrations  are  unusually  beautiful.  (Leipzig:  Ernst  Wie- 
gandt,  1912.     656  p.     12M.50.) 

It  is  plain  that  the  shoemaker  will  now  have  to  give  up 
sticking  to  his  last  and  take  to  his  book.  Any  one  who 
does  not  think  so  is  referred  in  all  seriousness  to  the  Manual 
of  shoemaking  by  Professor  Dooley  of  the  Lowell  Industrial 
School.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1912.  287  p. 
$1.50  net.) 

In  Professor  Adamson's  Educational  Classics  Series  a 
new  volume  is  Rousseau  on  education,  by  Professor  Archer 
of  the  University  College  of  North  Wales.  This  classic 
has  been  edited  a  good  many  times,  but  we  welcome  it 
again  in  this  excellent  volume.  (New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1912.     278  p.  Si. 25  net.) 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  ex- 
cellent '  little  books  published  in  Bell's  Series  of  French 
Readers.  We  are  glad  now  to  see  the  selection  of  Tales 
by  Victor  Hugo  which  has  just  appeared  and  which  is 
thoroly  well  done.  The  little  volume  can  be  slipt  in  the 
pocket  and  read  in  an  hour  or  two.  (London:  George 
Bell  &  Sons,  1 91 2.     112  p.     is.) 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received  the  Tales 
from  Moliere,  edited  by  Marc  Ceppi.  (London:  George 
Bell  &  Sons,  191 2.     196  p.     is.  6d.) 

The  Riverside  Literary  Series  has  been  enriched  by  a 
small  volume  of  Bret  Hart's  Poems  and  stories,  edited  by 
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Mr.  Charles  S.  Thomas  of  the  Newton  (Mass.)  High  School. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1912.     no  p.     25c.) 

We  commented  some  time  since  on  the  earlier  numbers 
of  the  series  known  as  Masterpieces  of  English  Drama 
edited  by  Professor  Schelling.  The  latest  addition  to  the 
series  is  a  charming  book  on  William  Congreve,  with  an 
introduction  by  William  Archer.  The  color  and  texture 
of  the  paper  of  this  book  are  almost  as  good  as  those  of  the 
Oxford  University  Press.  (New  York:  The  American 
Book  Company,  1912.     466  p.     70  c.) 

The  essentials  of  English  composition  by  James  W.  Linn 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  easy  to  hold  and  to  read. 
It  is  a  useful  little  book.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1912.     186  p.     Si. 00.) 

High  school  geography  by  Charles  R.  Dryer  of  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School  is  a  good  book  of  a  European  type 
which  was  late  in  arriving  in  the  United  States.  The 
treatment  is  scholarly  and  sound.  (New  York :  The  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  19 12.     535  p.     $1.30.) 

A  new  anthology  is  that  of  English  prose  from  1 332-1740, 
which  means  from  Sir  John  Mandeville  to  Bolingbroke  and 
Pope — which  has  been  brought  together  by  the  Misses 
Annie  Barnett  and  Lucy  Dale.  (New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1912.     246  p.     80  c.) 

We  welcome  unreservedly  Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Gordy's  Ameri- 
can beginnings  in  Europe,  and  we  wish  that  the  elementary 
schools  generally  would  use  a  book  of  this  type.  One  of 
the  most  serious  deficiencies  of  the  modern  American  is 
his  ignorance  of  the  world  at  large,  which  is  largely  due  to 
emphasis  in  the  lower  schools  upon  the  history  of  thf  United 
States,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  history  of  the  old  world. 
The  world's  history  is  enormously  weighty  for  the  Amr rican. 
A  book  of  this  kind  will  teach  the  young  American  to  relate 
the  world  in  which  he  lives  to  those  earlier  events  and  hap- 
penings which  made  his  world  possible  and  which  are, 
therefore,  a  part  of  it.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  191 2.     336  p.     75  c.) 
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Secondary  educa-  A  pamphlet  by  Raymond  McFarlane, 
tion  in  Vermont  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  at  Middle- 
bury  College,  on  Secondary  education  in  Vermont,  embodies 
the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  high 
schools  and  academies  of  the  state.  The  investigation  was 
obviously  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  was  thoroly 
objective,  and  was  prompted  by  no  desire  to  find  fault. 
But  the  report  based  upon  the  inquiry  discloses  a  series  of 
facts  that  point  unmistakably  to  a  short-sighted  educational 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  state  authorities;  they  merit  the 
strictures  of  the  pamphlet.  A  very  pointed  arraignment 
of  the  authorities  for  their  indifference  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  pupils  in  matters  of  sanitation,  ventilation 
and  lighting,  is  followed  by  a  demonstration  of  similar  neglect 
in  the  matter  of  laboratories;  it  is  not  surprizing  that  these 
same  officials  maintain  but  lax  standards  of  teaching  pro- 
ficiency, and  that  their  rating  of  their  schools  is  distinctly 
unreliable.  How  demoralizing  it  must  be  to  the  few 
schools  of  really  high  grade  to  find  themselves  grouped 
with  a  large  number  of  others  of  marked  inferiority!  It  is 
an  unpleasant  task  that  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  has 
undertaken,  but  if  it  leads  in  Vermont  to  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the  system  of  state  inspection,  he  has  de- 
served well  of  the  commonwealth. 


Individual  supervi-  The  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
sion  in  college  work  Higher  Education,  National  Education  As- 
sociation, for  191 2,  compiled  a  report  which  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  those  concerned  in  college  and  university 
administration.  The  data  included  are  from  a  question- 
naire submitted  to  180  colleges  and  universities  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Mead,  the  Secretary,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President, 
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Chancellor  S.  Avery,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Types 
of  institutions  are  made  one  of  the  bases  of  the  investiga- 
tion. The  great  question  is  that  of  reaching  the  individual 
student.  This  is  shown  to  be  somewhat  neglected  in  many 
of  the  institutions  that  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  most 
efficient  group.  Methods  and  devices  for  accomplishing 
this  are  given  considerable  space,  are  described  and  criti- 
cized. From  the  replies  of  various  deans  and  presidents, 
and  their  remarks  upon  the  problem,  it  is  easily  seen  that 
the  problem  is  recognized,  but  very  difficult  of  solution. 
While  the  report  closes  with  a  brief  summary  of  recom- 
mendations, the  author  of  it  considers  it  valuable  primarily 
for  the  actual  data  there  included.  The  financial  limita- 
tions under  which  the  Department  works  have  made  it 
necessary  to  limit  in  scope  the  investigation  of  this  vital 
problem  present  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  The 
paper  will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Association  for  191 2. 


New  York  State  What  is  perhaps  the  most  splendid  and 
Education  Building  commodious  building  devoted  wholly  to 
public  education  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  was 
dedicated  with  an  impressive  ceremonial  at  Albany,  New 
York,  on  October  15,  16  and  17.  The  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  returned  frtm 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  his  place  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Hundreds  of 
educational  institutions  were  formally  represented  by  dele- 
gates, and  large  public  interest  was  taken  in  the  proceedings. 
The  educational  system  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
unique,  and  owes  its  inspiration  and  diiection  to  the  con- 
structive genius  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  It  has  taken  a 
full  century  and  a  quarter  to  work  out  Hamilton's  program 
in  all  its  parts,  to  develop  and  to  establish  a  single  system 
of  state  educational  supervision  and  control,  and  to  provide 
a  great  building  devoted  solely  to  these  purposes.  That 
this  end  has  now  been  accomplished  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper. 
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His  force  of  character  and  his  grasp  upon  all  the  elements 
which  make  for  effectiveness  in  public  life  and  service,  have 
succeeded  where  almost  any  one  else  would  certainly  have 
failed.  It  is  not  easy  to  procure  from  the  legislature  of  an 
American  commonwealth  the  stupendous  sum  of  nearly 
five  million  dollars  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a 
State  Education  Building.  Under  Dr.  Draper's  leadership, 
the  State  of  New  York  has  done  just  this  thing.  The 
noblest  public  building  in  the  state  is  no  longer  the  structure 
in  which  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  have 
their  seat,  or  a  prison,  or  a  hospital,  or  an  almshouse;  it  is 
an  education  building.  It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  other  commonwealths  follow  in 
New  York's  footsteps,  and  that  buildings  of  like  character 
will  be  provided  elsewhere  thruout  the  United  States. 

The  exercises  of  dedication  were  well  planned  and  ad- 
mirably carried  out.  The  building  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  Board  of  Regents  by  the  Governor  of  the  state 
and  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  that  board  by  Vice-Chancellor 
McKelway.  Addresses  of  unusual  importance  were  de- 
livered by  representatives  of  museums,  libraries,  elementary 
schools,  secondary  schools,  and  universities.  Opportunity 
was  given  for  an  inspection  of  the  entire  building  under  the 
most  agreeable  auspices.  The  occasion  marked  a  mile- 
stone in  the  long  history  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
development  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  all 
who  contributed  in  any  way  to  its  accomplishment  deserve, 
and  should  receive,  grateful  and  appreciative  recognition 
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I 
THE  NEED  FOR  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS1 

A  REPORT  TO   THE   EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE    OF   THE 
COMMERCIAL   CLUB   OF   CHICAGO 

Gentlemen:  I  submit  to  you  herewith  a  statement  showing  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  proper  field  for  public  vocational  schools  in  the  United  States. 
In  giving  the  reasons  for  my  opinions  I  have  repeated  many  things  from  my 
former  reports  to  you,  and  have  used  my  experience  with  German  vocational 
schools  to  reinforce  my  arguments.  I  regard  Germany's  experience  as  perti- 
nent to  our  present  situation.  She  faced  the  same  problem  that  confronts 
us.  She  has,  in  fact,  on  account  of  her  less  favorable  situation  with  regard 
to  natural  resources,  attacked  it  sooner,  realizing  the  absolute  necessity 
of  conserving  her  human  resources.  The  people  of  the  United  States  can 
learn  from  her  experience  and  experiments  if  they  will. 

It  is  my  hope  that  your  committee  will  undertake  to  secure  legislation 
authorizing  communities  in  Illinois  to  organize  and  support  schools  of  the 
types  described  in  this  report.  The  present  interest  in  the  subject  makes  it 
probable  that  something  will  be  done  by  the  next  State  Legislature.  For 
many  years  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  has  been  interested  in  practical 
education.  It  seems  likely  that  something  very  practical  can  be  done  at  the 
present  time  if  public  attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  the  question 
and  some  one  "blazes  the  way."  Discussion  will  show  what  modifications 
of  the  present  plan  will  be  required  to  fit  it  for  Illinois  conditions. 

The  demands  on  school  education  are  increasing  with  the 
advancing  development  of  society.  The  rapid  transition  of 
our  people  from  country  life  to  city  life,  the  development  of 
the  industries  and  commercial  activities,  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  social  body  due  to  these  changes,  have  increased 
the  demands  upon  young  people,  and,  therefore,  upon  the 

1  Printed  by  permission  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Chicago. 
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school.  We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  we 
must  undertake  to  carry  school  instruction  forward  beyond 
the  present  years  of  compulsory  attendance,  which  ends  at 
fourteen.  We  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that  while  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  those  in  the  industries  make  greater  de- 
mands on  the  manual  and  intellectual  powers,  and  new 
forms  of  business  life  make  everywhere  necessary  greater 
knowledge  and  skill,  the  training  received  in  the  home 
and  in  the  master's  workshop  is  far  less  effective  than 
formerly. 

Changes  in  home  education 

The  home  has  ceased  to  exercise  the  educational  influence 
which  characterized  it  in  the  past.  It  has  ceased  to  be  the 
workshop  of  the  parents;  the  father,  and  frequently  the 
mother,  are  taken  from  the  home  by  their  daily  work;  the 
general  work-community  of  parents  and  growing  children 
has  disappeared.  The  modern  tenement  house  or  flat  offers 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  either  the  boy  or  the  girl  to 
prepare  for  the  vocational  work  of  later  years. 

Formerly,  the  boy  on  the  farm  or  in  the  small  town  had 
chores  to  do,  wood  to  cut,  cattle  to  care  for,  a  garden  to 
make,  his  own  playthings  to  manufacture,  and  thereby 
became  quite  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the  simpler 
tools  and  processes  used  in  vocational  life.  The  girl  was 
required  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  household  from  her 
earliest  years,  and  usually  learned  to  sweep,  sew,  cook,  look 
after  the  general  work  of  the  household,  and  assist  in  the 
care  of  the  smaller  children;  in  other  words,  she  received 
a  training  that  fitted  her  to  preside  in  the  home  when  she 
became  responsible  for  one.  Then,  too,  the  training  she 
received  in  the  home  was  a  valuable  preparation  for  voca- 
tional work  outside  if  circumstances  required  her  to  under- 
take self-support.  The  enormous  number  of  women  now 
undertaking  vocational  work  in  commerce  and  the  industries 
presents  a  new  social  and  economic  problem,  a  problem 
which  society  must  deal  with  through  the  schools.  There 
is  no  other  way  for  most  of  these  girls  to  receive  the  prepara- 
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tion  for  vocational  work  required  to  raise  them  from  the 
ranks  of  the  unskilled  worker,  and  to  provide  them  with  a 
wage  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  decent  and  happy  lives. 

Decline  of  apprenticeship 

Formerly  the  youth  who  left  the  elementary  school  at 
fourteen  to  go  to  work  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  skilled 
trade,  but  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  processes 
of  manufacture  has  produced  a  condition  in  which  hand- 
woik  requiring  any  considerable  individual  skill  is  becoming 
scarce.  The  machine  has  caused  a  division  of  labor  so 
extreme  that  the  worker  now  runs  a  great  risk  of  learning 
only  a  small  part  of  any  trade  or  business.  The  workman 
today  usually  does  not  become  an  all-round  mechanic 
dominating  his  work,  but  is  a  laborer  who  is  dominated  by 
it.  The  old  system  of  apprenticeship  is  dying  out.  Even 
where  it  exists,  the  master  does  not  always  undertake  to 
teach  the  boy  the  whole  trade.  In  many  cases  there  is 
no  contract  at  all  between  master  and  apprentice. 

This  decay  of  apprenticeship  has  been  explained  usually 
by  the  condition  already  mentioned — the  extreme  division 
of  labor  in  modern  industries  due  to  the  invention  of 
machinery.  There  are  other  contributing  causes,  such  as 
the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  parents,  the  selfishness 
of  the  master,  and  the  character  and  environment  of  the 
modern  boy. 

The  parents  do  not  consider  carefully  enough  the  tastes, 
the  disposition  and  the  powers  of  the  boy,  mental,  moral, 
and  physical.  They  wish  him  to  get  a  job,  and  they  do  not 
consider  carefully  whether  he  is  fitted  for  it,  whether  he 
will  be  happy  in  it,  and  whether  it  will  offer  him  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  rise  in  the  world.  His  job  may  be  a  boy's 
job  only,  one  that  does  not  lead  up  to  the  work  of  a  man — 
"a  blind-alley  job,"  or  it  may  be  a  job  where  such  extreme 
specialization  is  the  rule  that  the  boy  never  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  whole  trade  01  business,  no  matter  how 
ambitious  or  capable  he  may  be.  His  parents  are  anxious 
to  have  him  become  a  bread-winner  and  neglect  to  guard 
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him  against  exploitation  by  a  contract  that  he  is  to  receive 
trade  instruction. 

The  master  is  usually  too  busy  with  competition  to  spend 
much  time  in  instruction,  even  if  he  has  the  disposition,  so 
the  boy  is  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  associates  for  his 
trade  instruction.  He  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  workman 
who  will  initiate  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  trade,  will 
strive  to  interest  him  in  his  work,  and  will  inspire  him  with 
the  desire  to  perfect  himself  in  the  trade;  but  such  cases 
are  the  exception. 

The  boy  himself  enters  upon  his  work  without  any  clear 
ideas  of  its  nature,  its  difficulties,  and  its  possibilities.  He 
has  a  job,  and  that  suffices  for  the  present.  He  is  associated 
with  persons  older  than  himself,  and  easily  takes  on  the 
habits  of  speech  and  action  of  those  about  him.  In  many 
cases  the  taste  for  work  which  he  has  brought  with  him  from 
the  school  gives  way  to  habits  of  indifference  and  idleness. 
He  does  not  get  inspiration  from  the  piece  of  a  trade  taught 
him,  but  soon  regards  his  work  as  mere  drudgery  and  thus 
becomes  an  easy  learner  of  the  lessons  of  the  street.  As 
M.  Greard  said:  "It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
workshop,  which  ought  to  develop  all  the  powers  of  the  boy, 
wears  out  his  body  before  nature  has  completed  its  develop- 
ment in  form  and  power;  blunts  the  knowledge  which  the 
school  has  tried  to  awaken ;  shrivels  up  his  heart  and  imagi- 
nation, and  destroys  his  spirit  of  work.  Deplorable  school 
of  private  morals!  It  robs  the  man  in  the  apprentice, 
the  citizen  in  the  workman;  and  does  not  even  turn  out  an 
efficient  workman." 

Transition  from  country  to  city  life 

The  movement  from  country  to  city,  with  the  changes 
incident  to  it,  is  world-wide.  Germany,  England,  France, 
as  well  as  America,  furnish  examples.  It  will  be  instructive 
to  show  the  development  of  this  movement  in  Germany 
with  a  study  of  her  method  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
arising  from  it.  The  statements  are  based  on  Watson's 
Development  of  modern  Germany.     In   187 1,  Germany  had 
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eight  large  towns  of  over  100,000  inhabitants;  in  1880, 
the  number  was  fourteen;  in  1890,  there  were  twenty-six 
such  towns,  yet  only  seven  whose  population  exceeded 
a  quarter  of  a  million;  in  1895,  the  number  of  large  towns 
had  increased  to  thirty;  in  1900,  it  was  thirty-three,  and, 
in  1905,  there,  were  forty-one  towns  of  over  100,000  inhabi- 
tants, of  which  eleven  had  over  250,000  inhabitants,  and 
five  had  over  half  a  million.  The  entire  town  population 
in  Germany,  in  1871,  was  23.7  per  cent  of  the  whole;  in 
1900,  42.26  per  cent. 

The  figures  for  the  United  States  and  for  Illinois  are 
equally  striking.  Census  figures  for  Illinois  show  that,  in 
1900,  a  little  over  54  percent  of  the  population  of  the  state 
was  urban,  that  is,  lived  in  places  of  2,500  inhabitants  or 
more;  in  19 10,  the  proportion  had  grown  to  nearly  62  per 
cent.  Of  the  total  increase  of  population  in  the  state  for 
the  period  of  ten  years,  more  than  one  half  was  in  Chicago 
alone.  Practically  all  the  remaining  increase  was  in  other 
cities  of  the  state;  the  rural  districts  scarcely  increased  at  all. 

Increase 
Population  of  Illinois  1900  to  1910 

1910  1900  No.  Pet. 

Urban 3,476,929  2,666,333  810,596  .10.4 

Rural   .  2,161,662  2,155,217  6.445  °3 

State 5,638,591  4,821,550  817,041  16.9 

Change  in  education  necessary 
Statistics  show  that  corresponding  changes  in  occupations 
and  modes  of  living  have  taken  place  thruout  the  civilized 
world.  These  changes  require  a  corresponding  change  in 
preparation  for  life,  including,  of  course,  our  systems  of 
education.  Germany  has  been  the  one  nation  that  has 
fully  appreciated  this  fact  and  has  developed  a  supple- 
mentary system  of  schools  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  loss  involved  in  the  evolution  of  modern  systems  of 
production.  She  has  endeavored  to  conserve  all  her  re- 
sources, both  natural  and  human,  by  her  systems  of  educa- 
tion. The  change  in  her  relative  position  in  the  modern 
industrial    and    commercial    world    is    ascribed    by   careful! 
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students,  both  in  Germany  and  in  France  and  England,  to 
her  far-sighted  educational  policy.  Mr  Watson,  a  dis- 
tinguished English  critic,  after  a  careful  study  of  Germany's 
advance  and  of  her  system  of  advanced  technical  schools, 
gives  the  following  picture  of  the  situation  there : 

"The  larger  technical  agencies  apart,  however,  invaluable 
results  are  often  achieved  in  Germany  by  the  simplest  and 
most  inexpensive  means — by  the  humble  village  class  con- 
ducted in  the  winter  evening  hours  by  the  light  of  the  oil 
lamp  in  the  low-roofed  schoolroom ;  by  the  traveling  exhibi- 
tion of  samples  of  skilled  handicraft  which  sets  provincial 
ambitions  aglow;  by  the  itinerant  teacher  who  carries  a 
vitalizing  store  of  rudimentary  technical  knowledge  from 
hamlet  to  hamlet  and  from  farmhouse  to  farmhouse  in  the 
sequestered  mountain  districts  where  home  industry  is  the 
main  support  of  the  population  during  half  the  year.  For 
the  most  impressive  fact  about  technical  education  as 
developed  in  Germany  is  its  comprehensiveness ;  it  is  supplied 
to  every  occupation  in  which  it  is  better  for  a  workman  to 
have  it  than  to  be  without  it." 

America  has  a  great  foreign  commerce,  including  mainly 
raw  materials  and  slightly  manufactured  articles  coming 
from  agriculture  and  from  her  mines.  She  sells  these  goods 
because  she  can  produce  cheaply,  not  because  she  can 
produce  well ;  because  she  has  cheap  raw  materials,  ingenious 
labor-saving  machinery,  and  capacity  for  organization. 
The  raw  material  is,  however,  becoming  constantly  dearer, 
and  other  nations  are  modeling  their  machinery  after  ours 
and  learning  our  methods  of  organization.  Germany  is 
making  up  for  her  lack  of  natural  advantages  by  training 
her  workmen.  We  must  follow  her  example  if  we  hope 
to  maintain  our  commercial  position  in  the  modern  industrial 
world. 

Conservation  of  human  resources 

In  a  recent  address  delivered  before  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  Professor  Carver,  of 
Harvard  University,  called  attention  to  the  most  important 
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form  of  conservation  for  Americans.  He  said:  "In  the 
present  conservation  movement  it  is  highly  important  that 
we  realize  two  things :  first,  that  our  most  valuable  resources 
are  our  people,  and  second,  that  we  are  wasting  people 
more  than  we  are  wasting  anything  else.  If  we  forget 
either  of  these  things,  we  shall  probably  find  ourselves  trying 
to  save  at  the  spigot  while  we  are  wasting  at  the  bung-hole. 

"Speaking  generally,  one  is  safe  in  saying  that  no  nation 
ever  did  prosper  as  compared  with  other  nations  except  by 
reason  of  its  superior  conservation  of  the  human  factor  in 
production.  In  view  of  these  large  facts,  it  is  reasonably 
safe  to  say  that  the  most  destructive  form  of  waste  is  the 
waste  of  labor-power. 

"If  one  will  look  carefully  about,  he  will  see,  in  any  com- 
munity, so  many  ways  in  which  labor-power  is  being  wasted 
as  to  convince  him  that  here  is  the  greatest  of  all  forms  of 
national  waste,  tho  it  is  much  greater  in  some  communities 
than  in  others.  Ona  will  find,  for  example,  four  character- 
istic forms  of  waste  labor-power,  all  of  them  of  considerable 
magnitude.  There  are,  first,  the  army  of  the  unemployed, 
or  the  involuntary  idle;  second,  the  imperfectly  employed,  or 
the  untrained;  third,  the  improperly  employed,  or  the 
acquisitively  rather  than  productively  employed;  and 
fourth,  the  voluntary  idle,  commonly  known  as  the  leisure 
class." 

The  industrial  school  deals  directly  with  the  waste  due  to 
the  imperfect  employment  of  laboi  resulting  from  the  lack 
of  training,  and  indirectly  with  the  waste  due  to  involuntary 
idleness.  Professor  Carver's  convincing  analysis  is  doubtless 
familiar  to  you.  If  by  means  of  training  "you  can  transfer 
unskilled  labor  into  the  more  highly  skilled  labor,  or  the 
skilled  labor  into  the  scarcer  and  more  needed  work  or 
management,  you  provide  a  demand  for  the  army  of  un- 
employed and  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  com- 
munity." As  Professor  Carver  says:  "Upon  the  redistri- 
bution of  labor-powei  upward  from  the  unskilled  and  over- 
crowded occupation  toward  and  into  remunerative  occupa- 
tion depends,  more  than  upon  anything  else,  the  expansion 
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of  our  industries.  It  takes  no  miracle  to  see  this;  it  requires- 
only  education."  He  doubtless  means  an  education  of 
a  new  type,  which  will  continue  and  supplement  what  we 
now  have. 

Defects  in  our  system  of  education 

In  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
for  191 1  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  estimated  at 
25,016,501.  Of  these  17,813,852,  or  71.3  per  cent,  are  en- 
rolled in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
About  92  per  cent  of  this  latter  number  are  in  the  elementary 
schools,  about  5  per  cent  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  about 
2  per  cent  in  the  higher  institution  of  learning. 

About  one-half  of  these  children  leave  school,  presumably 
fourteen  years  of  age  or  over,  before  finishing  the  sixth 
grade;  about  one-third  enter  the  eighth  grade.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  we  are  failing  to  provide  an  elementary  system  of 
education  for  a  majority  of  our  children.  Our  schools 
are  not  reaching  in  a  satisfactory  way  about  two-thirds 
of  those  enrolled.  Some  further  effort  should  be  made 
to  assist  this  neglected  two- thirds  in  preparing  for  life's 
problems. 

The  terminating  of  our  period  of  compulsory  instruction  at 
fourteen  is  one  fundamental  defect  in  our  present  school 
system.  A  system  of  schools  with  compulsory  attendance 
up  to  fourteen  only  is  an  absurdity  if  we  are  thinking  of  the 
needs  of  the  State  in  training  citizens  and  developing  charac- 
ter. Dr.  Kerschensteiner  points  out  that  we  permit  the 
boy  or  girl  to  leave  school  just  at  the  time  when  parental 
restraint  is  relaxing,  just  at  the  time  when  new  passions  and 
interests  are  arising,  just  at  the  time  when  character- 
building  can  really  be  made  a  success.  Much  of  the  training 
which  is  impossible  before  the  age  of  fourteen  on  account  of 
immaturity  can  now  be  undertaken  successfully.  The 
child  has  become  a  youth,  his  powers  of  judgment  and  re- 
sistance to  temptation  are  greater,  his  interest  in  social 
and  political  activities  is  increasing;  direct  practical  work 
can  now  be  done  with  him  that  will  make  him  a  better  citizen, 
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that  will  prevent  the  loss  of  almost  all  the  results  of  his 
eight  years  of  work  in  the  elementary  school. 

It  seems  clear  to  the  most  advanced  thinkers  in  education 
that  the  school  should  continue  its  training  thru  the  years 
of  development  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  We  can  not  do 
this  under  our  present  form  of  schools,  but  we  can  follow 
the  lead  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  and  introduce 
a  supplementary  system  of  instruction  that  will  secure  the 
result,  while  permitting  part-time  work  in  a  vocation  when 
necessary. 

An  ideal  system  of  schools 

An  ideal  system  of  schools  for  present-day  needs  should 
include  : 

I.  A  system  of  elementary  schools,  including  kinder- 
gartens, which  shall  cover  the  period  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  work  of 
these  grades  should  be  mainly  cultural,  providing  training 
of  the  eye  and  hand,  as  well  as  covering  the  ordinary  aca- 
demic ground  in  the  fields  of  literature,  geography,  history, 
and  the  three  R's.  In  a  democracy  this  elementary  course 
should  be  for  all,  and  should  be  communicated  to  all  divisions 
of  the  people  in  one  common  institution — the  elementary 
school.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  the  most 
fundamental  form  of  school,  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
other  schools  must  rest. 

II.  A  system  of  secondary  schools,  both  academic  and 
technical,  for  youth  (a)  who  can  devote  more  time  to  their 
general  education  before  undertaking  business  or  industrial 
life,  or  (b)  who  wish  to  prepare  for  colleges  or  universities. 

III.  A  system  of  higher  institutions  which  shall  prepare 
for  the  professions,  such  as  law,  medicine,  and  engineering. 

There  is  no  need  of  carrying  further  a  description  of 
these  three  groups  of  schools.  Americans  have  developed 
them  very  successfully.  The  changes  proposed  in  this  paper 
should  in  no  way  interfere  with  their  success  and  efficiency. 
What  is  here  proposed  is  a  supplementary  group  of  schools. — 

IV.  A  system  of  vocational  continuation  schools,  and 
part-time  and  full-time  trade  or  technical  schools,  for  youth 
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of  both  sexes  who  wish  or  are  compelled  to  enter  agriculture, 
commerce,  industries,  or  home-making  at  fourteen,  without 
the  training  provided  by  the  secondary  schools  and  univer- 
sities. 

What  we  lack 

We  have  developed  a  very  good  system  of  elementary 
schools.  As  Friedrich  Paulsen  says:  "We  have  made  the 
old  elementary  school,  which  was  often  nothing  but  a  read- 
ing school  or  a  school  for  the  three  R's,  a  real  educational 
institution  for  the  people."  We  have  built  up  a  system  of 
secondary  schools,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  including  the 
old-fashioned  academic  and  the  more  modern  technical 
high  school,  which  have  become  a  powerful  factor  in  our 
social  life.  We  have  developed  a  system  of  universities, 
including  the  endowed  ones  and  the  modern  state  univer- 
sities, which  are  the  pride  of  our  country.  These  provide 
an  adequate  preparation  for  life — both  cultural  and  voca- 
tional— for  the  favored  youth  who  have  leisure  and  interest 
in  their  advanced  work. 

Aside  from  some  meagre,  poorly  equipped  evening  schools, 
we  are  doing  almost  nothing  for  the  class  of  youth  men- 
tioned under  the  fourth  head — youth  who  must  go  into 
vocational  life  at  fourteen.  This  class  is  very  numerous  in 
our  modern  communities,  and  is  entitled  to  recognition  in 
our  educational  schemes.  We  are  providing  vocational 
instruction  of  various  sorts  in  our  secondary  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities.  If  we  are  to  be  fair  to  all,  we  should  sup- 
plement these  schools  by  another  type  of  school  which, 
like  the  others,  is  based  on  the  training  given  in  the  elemen- 
tary school,  and  which  has  as  its  problem  the  direct  training 
for  vocational  life  of  the  youth  who  must  leave  the  ordinary 
school  at  fourteen.  Much  of  this  training  on  the  immediately 
practical,  technical  side,  of  course,  must  fall  to  the  vocations 
themselves,  but  a  school  can  be  provided  to  extend  and  to 
supplement  this  shop  training  by  supplying  the  theoretical 
and  general  knowledge  demanded  by  modern  business 
and  industrial  life.     "It  will  be  the  problem  of  these  schools, ' ' 
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as  Paulsen  says,  "to  build  upon  the  elementary  school, 
as  a  fundamental  form  of  school,  a  new  finishing  educational 
institution,  or  to  give  to  the  elementary  school  instruction 
its  necessary  conclusion  in  a  vocational  high  school,  a  school 
whose  problem  will  be  the  carrying  forward  and  making 
fruitful  of  the  general  education  for  vocational  activity." 

System  of  supplemental  schools 

Such  a  supplemental  system  of  vocational  schools  for 
youth  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes : 

I.  Those  intended  for  students  who  are  compelled  to 
devote  the  major  part  of  their  time  and  energy  to  earning 
a  living. 

II.  Those  intended  for  students  who  are  able  to  give  one 
or  two  years  to  school  training  before  entering  upon  voca- 
tional life. 

The  schools  of  the  first  class  include  : 

1 .  Part-time  schools,  where  the  student  is  employed  part 
of  the  time  (usually  about  one-half)  in  a  factory,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  being  given  to  instruction  in  a  school 
furnished  and  supported  by  the  State.  The  shop  will 
provide  the  severely  technical  part  of  the  training,  the 
school  supplementing  it  by  such  instruction  in  English, 
mathematics,  art,  and  science,  as  will  develop  industrial 
intelligence  and  make  better  all-around  men  and  citizens. 
Such  schools  will  be  successful  in  specially  favored  com- 
munities where  employers  take  a  deep  and  practical  interest 
in  the  education  of  their  employees,  but  such  schools  can  not 
be  depended  upon  to  provide  vocational  instruction  for 
the  great  majority  of  our  youth. 

2.  Vocational  continuation  schools  for  youth  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen  who  ai  e  engaged  in  any  sort  of  voca- 
tional work  and  are  not  cared  for  in  other  part-time  schools. 
These  schools,  like  the  other  part-time  schools,  should  be 
day  schools,  but  should  provide  from  six  to  ten  hours  of 
instruction  per  week,  instruction  closely  related  to  the  occu- 
pations of  the  pupils,   and  given   by  teachers  who  have 
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a  practical  knowledge  of  the  vocation.  All  persons  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen  who  are  not  in  other  approved  schools 
should  be  required  to  attend  such  vocational  continuation 
schools  from  six  to  ten  hours  per  week. 

3 .  Voluntary  continuation  schools  for  youth  over  eighteen 
who  wish  to  pursue  technical  training  further  in  either 
day  or  evening  schools.  Such  schools  should  provide  op- 
portunity for  preparation  for  higher  schools  of  all  sorts,  as 
well  as  for  practical  industrial  business  life.  They  should 
aim  at  the  development  of  ambitious  youth  into  efficient 
workmen,  good  men  and  women,  and  good  citizens. 

The  schools  of  the  second  class  include : 

Schools  providing  vocational  instruction  for  the  full 
time  of  the  students,  and  undertaking  in  a  course  of  two 
years  to  prepare  for  apprenticeship  or  for  practical  work 
in  the  various  occupations,  such  as  agriculture,  commerce, 
or  home-making.     They  may  include : 

i.  Schools  which  offer  courses  to  youth  who  are  unable 
to  enter  apprenticeship  on  account  of  immaturity,  but  who 
wish  to  acquire  such  preliminary  knowledge  of  some  voca- 
tion as  will  enable  them  to  shorten  the  time  of  actual  service 
as  an  apprentice.  In  America  there  are  many  who  believe 
that  one  or  two  year  courses,  preparatory  to  entrance  into 
the  shop  or  factory,  are  especially  important,  as  they  bridge 
over  the  gap  between  the  time  of  leaving  school  at  fourteen 
and  the  usual  time  of  entering  into  apprenticeship  at  sixteen. 

2.  Schools  which  will  impart  vocational  instruction  to 
both  boys  and  girls  between  the  years  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
who  enter  the  industries  without  the  training  of  an  appren- 
ticeship. Such  schools — especially  those  for  the  women's 
trades — have  already  demonstrated  their  efficiency  in  the 
East.  The  Manhattan  Trade  School  in  New  York  and 
The  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls  have  been  very  successful 
in  preparing  girls  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  for  practical 
vocational  life. 

3.  Schools  for  youth  of  both  sexes  who  wish  to  enter 
upon  commercial  pursuits.  A  practical  course  of  two  years 
should  enable  them  to  take  good  positions  on  leaving  the 
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•school.  Courses  far  superior — both  from  a  cultural  and 
a  practical  point  of  view — to  those  given  in  our  modern 
business  colleges  can  be  offered  and  be  completed  in  the 
time  proposed.     The  public  should  provide  them. 

4.  Schools  should  be  opened  which  offer  courses  in  home- 
making,  including  sanitation,  cooking,  sewing,  care  of 
children,  care  of  the  sick,  and  subjects  related  to  home 
•economics.  In  many  communities  special  subjects — such 
as  care  of  a  dairy,  and  preserving  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
may  be  taught.  "Home-making"  should  not  be  taken  in 
any  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  but  must  be  as  broad  as  the 
field  of  the  home  in  modern  life.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
writer  this  should  include  some  training  in  art  and  music. 

5.  Agricultural  winter-schools.  There  are  some  special 
features  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  special 
type  of  schools  as  planned  for  youth  in  the  country.  These 
youth  are  not  able  to  attend  school  during  the  enthe  ten 
months  of  school  instruction  in  the  ordinary  town  or  city. 
They  must  put  in  the  summer  months  in  work  on  the  farms. 
These  schools  should  be  open  for  five  or  six  months  of  the 
year,  in  the  daytime,  and  should  furnish  industrial,  business, 
and  agricultural  training. 

The  courses  should  be  two  years  in  length,  and  the  voca- 
tional subjects  should  be  taught  by  men  or  women,  trained 
technically  and  practically  in  agriculture.  During  the 
summer  months  such  men  or  women  should  be  employed 
as  itinerant  teachers  in  visiting  the  students  of  the  school  at 
their  home  work  on  the  farms,  in  consulting  with  and  ad- 
vising parents  on  scientific  and  business  questions,  and  in 
giving  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  practical  subjects 
connected  with  farming. 

In  addition  to  the  itinerant  teachers  from  the  agricultural 
winter-schools,  there  should  be  a  permanent  staff  of  itinerant 
teachers  who  give  special  scientific  advice  and  instruction  to 
the  farmers  of  the  district  served.  These  teachers  should 
specialize  in  some  line  of  agricultural  work,  such  as  live- 
stock, small  grains,  swine,  dairying,  horse-raising,  bee- 
keeping,  garden   vegetables,   fruits,   or   business.     One   of 
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the  principal  advantages  of  this  system  of  schools  over  the 
ordinary  agricultural  departments  in  high  schools  is  the 
close  touch  between  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents — both  in 
the  school  and  on  the  farm. 

In  connection  with  such  agricultural  wintf  r-schools 
there  should  also  be  conducted  evening  agricultural  con- 
tinuation schools  for  persons  older  than  eighteen.  Such 
classes  should  be  under  the  same  general  management  and 
direction  as  the  agricultural  winter-schools,  and  should 
be  supplied  with  practical  teachers.  The  courses,  in  addi- 
tion to  some  academic  work,  should  pay  especial  attention 
to  the  academic,  technical,  and  business  needs  of  the  pupils 
to  be  served. 

Vocational  guidance 

No  system  of  vocational  education  will  be  complete  that 
does  not  include  a  careful  study  of  the  vocations  of  a  com- 
munity open  to  youth.  Such  a  study  will  determine  the 
qualities,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  required  for  success  in 
the  various  occupations,  will  describe  the  preparation  re- 
quired, and  the  risk  to  health  and  morals  entailed,  together 
with  the  opportunities  for  growth  and  advancement.  This 
information  should  be  accessible  to  parents  of  youth  think- 
ing of  entering  vocational  life,  and  teachers  and  other 
school  officials  should  assist  the  youth  in  selecting  a  suitable 
life  work.  Such  advice  will  require  not  only  general  in- 
formation with  reference  to  the  occupations  of  the  com- 
munity, but  a  special  knowledge  of  the  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  characteristics  of  the  boys  and  girls.  A  physical 
examination,  as  well  as  the  records  of  the  work  done  in 
school,  will  be  the  necessary  basis  of  this  advice.  Bureaus 
similar  to  the  ones  in  Boston,  Edinburgh,  and  many  cities 
in  Germany,  should  be  organized  for  the  carrying  out  of 
this  purpose,  and  teachers,  boards  of  education,  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  public  bodies  of  all  sorts,  should  be  urged 
to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  this  plan. 

Educate  the  whole  boy 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  education  for  every  posi- 
tion in  life  should  include  general  training,  should  aim  at 
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developing  the  man  as  well  as  the  worker.  The  first 
training  is  supplied  by  the  elementary  school,  whose  problem 
— apart  from  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers — 
is  to  provide  the  exercises  in  the  school  arts  which  every 
successive  form  of  instruction  makes  use  of.  The  vocational 
school  suggested  to  supplement  this  course  should  carry 
forward  this  general  training,  applying  it  directly  to  the 
problems  of  life.  These  schools  must,  therefore,  be  some- 
thing more  than  vocational  schools. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  youth  whom  we  are  con- 
sidering are  still  boys  and  girls  with  an  interest  in  amuse- 
ments and  activity  of  various  kinds.  Play  and  excursions, 
evening  entertainments  and  festivals  should  be  carried  on 
in  connection  with  their  school  work,  as  they  are  now  carried 
on  in  connection  with  our  secondary  and  elementary  schools. 
Libraries  and  reading  rooms  should  be  provided  for  such 
continuation  schools,  and  the  wise  use  of  books  will  be  a 
most  important  function  of  the  teacher  in  such  institutions. 
Such  schools  should  also  be  supplied  with  playgrounds,  and 
collections  of  tools  and  apparatus,  and  we  should  encourage 
the  union  of  former  pupils  with  the  students  in  the  con- 
tinuation schools.  Our  problem  is  with  the  whole  boy,  and 
we  must  not  neglect  his  recreation.  These  continuation 
schools  must  be  complete  schools,  undertaking  so  far  as 
possible  the  training  of  the  whole  boy,  and  not  simply  the 
producing  of  skilled  labor  for  the  employer. 

Dr.  Kerschensteiner,  in  his  school  reports,  urges  that 
the  final  aim  of  all  schools  which  are  supported  out  of  the 
public  funds  is  the  education  of  pupils  into  useful  citizens. 
A  useful  citizen  is  one  who  contributes  directly  or  indirectly 
thru  his  work  to  the  end  that  the  State  become  more  and 
more  a  community  of  justice  and  culture.  The  first  problem 
is,  therefore,  to  promote  as  far  as  possible  the  efficiency 
of  the  pupil  and  with  it  his  joy  in  work.  The  second  problem 
is  to  accustom  the  pupils  early  to  place  this  joy  in  work 
and  efficiency  at  the  service  of  their  fellow-students  and 
fellow-men.  The  third  problem  is  to  unite  the  preparation 
for   service,   consideration   for   others,    and   self-denial,   so> 
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gained,  with  an  insight  into  the  aims  of  the  community, 
so  far  as  such  an  insight  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  accords  with 
his  abilities  and  maturity.  The  present-day  schools  are 
not  conscious  of  this  three-fold  task.  Where  they  are 
well  organized  they  seek  the  most  to  serve  the  first  problem 
— education  for  efficiency,  but  they  are  not  schools  for 
social  service. 

Dr.  Kerschensteiner  points  out  that  our  elementary 
schools  stop  exactly  where  education  for  a  definite  vocation 
begins.  He  declares  that  moral  education  is  completely 
excluded  from  the  schools  if  it  can  not  be  placed  on  the  basis 
of  efficiency  and  joy  in  work.  He  urges  the  supplementing 
of  the  ordinary  schools  by  continuation  schools  of  various 
sorts  which  shall  aim  at  preparing  good  citizens  thru  their 
efficiency  and  joy  in  work. 

He  points  out  that  such  schools  must  be  grouped  according 
to  the  vocations,  a  pupil  led  thru  the  vocational  training 
to  a  higher  spiritual  and  moral  education.  He  urges  the 
necessity  of  associating  practical  men — both  employers  and 
skilled  employees — with  the  work  of  the  school.  In  this  way 
the  work-community  will  be  enlarged  and  the  field  of 
education  be  widened.  He  insists  upon  the  need  of  inter- 
esting practical  men  of  every  sort  in  the  schools,  and  of 
making  the  vocation  of  the  pupil,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  the  central  point  of  the  instruction,  as  the  occupations 
of  man  stand  at  the  central  point  of  every  well-regulated 
life  and  exercise  a  reaction  upon  all  the  remaining  human 
activities. 

We  can  not  leave  the  training  for  citizenship  exclusively  to 
party  eloquence  and  the  daily  press.  The  school  must 
undertake  this  training  and  must  carry  it  thru  these  years 
of  development  when  the  youth  is  interested  in  and  able 
to  comprehend  its  problems.  This  makes  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  keep  hold  of  the  boy  by  means  of  our 
schools  up  thru  these  years  of  adolescence  when  it  is  possible 
to  interest  him  in  the  problems  of  real  life,  when  moral 
and  civic  education  are  possible. 
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Summary 

It  is  plainly  impossible  to  provide  in  the  present  system 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  the  instruction  recom- 
mended. Separate  schools  are  necessary  whose  equipment, 
corps  of  teachers,  and  board  of  administration  must  be  in 
the  closest  possible  relation  to  the  occupations.  In  such 
schools  the  applications  of  general  education  to  vocational 
work  can  be  made  only  by  men  who  know  the  vocations. 
The  boards  of  education  administering  such  institutions 
must  give  them  far  greater  attention  on  the  practical  side 
than  the  ordinary  boards  of  education  need  to  do  in  the 
case  of  academic  schools.  No  corps  of  teachers  can  be 
expected  to  keep  up  with  all  the  latest  developments  in 
vocational  life.  This  must  be  the  special  problem  of  the 
boards  of  practical  men  administering  the  schools. 

These  schools  must  not  in  any  way  be  regarded  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  present  forms  of  schools.  The  present 
system  is  doing  a  necessary  work,  and  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed, except  to  perfect  it.  The  new  type  of  school  is 
a  supplement  to  the  old  one,  an  attempt  to  carry  further 
and  apply  general  education  to  the  practical  problems  of  life. 

Such  a  system  of  schools  will  require  a  special  tax  to 
support  it.  The  present  school  revenues  are  insufficient 
for  the  present  needs  of  the  schools.  No  pait  of  this  general 
school  revenue  should  be  set  aside  for  the  support  of  a  system 
of  vocational  schools.  A  special  tax,  one-half  raised  by  the 
community  served,  and  one-half  provided  in  the  shape  of  a 
state  grant  when  authorized  by  a  Commission  on  Vocational 
Education,  should  be  provided  for  the  support  of  these 
vocational  schools. 

Such  schools  should  be  separate,  independent,  compulsory 
day  schools,  supported  by  special  taxes,  carried  on  usually  in 
special  buildings,  administered  by  special  boards  of  practical 
men  and  women,  taught  by  specially  trained  practical  men 
from  the  vocations,  and  securing  the  closest  possible  co- 
operation between  the  school  and  the  factory,  the  school  and 
the  farm,  the  school  and  the  counting-room,  or  the  school 
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and  the  home.     Adaptation  and  cooperation  are  the  watch- 
words for  the  new  type  of  schools. 

Edwin  G.  Cooley 

Chicago,  III. 

[For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  Cooley,  the  educational  committees  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  of  the  Association  of  Commerce,  of 
the  Hamilton  Club,  and  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago, 
have  united  in  drafting  a  proposed  law  for  establishing  a 
system  of  vocational  schools  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  This 
proposed  law,  which  is  very  carefully  drawn,  is  worthy  of 
close  study  not  only  by  the  people  and  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  but  by  the  people  and  legislatures  of 
other  states  as  well  where  there  is  need  of  grappling  with 
a  bill  on  this  important  problem. — Editor.] 


II 

MY  IDEALS  AS  SUPERINTENDENT 

[On  October  24,  1912,  there  was  held  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
in .  the  City  of  New  York,  a  largely  attended  meeting  of 
citizens  for  the  purpose  of  offering  formal  and  public 
congratulation  to  Dr.  Maxwell  on  the  completion  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  service  as  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  the  old  city  of  Brooklyn  and  in  Greater  New  York. 
Seth  Low,  former  President  of  Columbia  University,  and 
former  Mayor  of  New  York,  presided.  The  meeting  was 
as  significant  as  it  was  distinguished.  There  is  here  pre- 
sented to  the  readers  of  the  Educational  Review  the 
impressive  address  with  which  Dr.  Maxwell  concluded  the 
evening's  exercises. — The  Editor.] 

It  is  not  for  mf  to  speak  of  the  achievements  of  the  past 
in  improving  and  uplifting  the  New  York  schools.  You 
have  heard  them  described  tonight  in  language  which  I 
trust  has  not  exaggerated  their  interest  or  their  importance, 
but  which  I  fear  has  laid  too  great  emphasis  on  the  part 
I  have  taken  in  bringing  them  about.  You  should  know 
— the  people  of  this  city  should  know — that  your  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  never  has  had,  and  has  not  now,  any 
power  or  authority,  in  and  of  himself,  to  institute  a  policy, 
to  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  course  of  study,  to  appoint 
or  to  promote  a  teacher,  to  organize  a  school  or  a  class, 
or  to  do  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  constitute 
the  routine  of  school  management,  or  even  to  nominate, 
much  less  to  select,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, his  own  immediate  assistants.  Under  the  old 
Brooklyn  system,  the  superintendent  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  authority  derived  from  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  grant  teachers'  licenses,  simply 
the  adviser  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  inspector 
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and  counselor  of  the  teaching  staff.     From  1898  to  1902, 
he  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  city  charter  to  interfere 
with  the  management  of  any  school  in  this  city.     Since 
1902,  with  the  exception  of  the  authority  to  cancel  or  renew 
the  temporary  license  of  a  teacher  during  the  probationary 
period  of  three  years  of  teaching,  he  has  had  no  authority 
to  do  anything  on  his  own  initiative.     In  the  matter  of 
licensing  teachers  he  has  one  vote  in  five  in  the  Board  of 
Examiners.     On  the  executive  side  of  our  work — in  the 
nomination  of  teachers,  in  proposing  changes  in  the  cur- 
riculum,   and    in    recommending    textbooks — he  has    one 
vote    in    nine    in    the    Board    of    Superintendents.     Your 
superintendent  is  entitled  to  have  these  facts  known  and 
weighed  in  forming  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  services. 
For  defects  and  weaknesses  in  the  schools  he  can  not  be 
held  entirely  responsible,  because  he  has  not  had  the  authority 
to  remedy  them.     For  what  of  good  has  been  accomplished, 
he  is  entitled  only  to  a  small  share  in  the  credit.     All  who 
have  participated  in  the  management  of  the  schools,  the 
Board  of  Education,   the  supervisory  staff,  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,   the  principals  and  teachers, 
ought  to  receive  their  share  of  censure  where  censure  is 
due,  and  have  a  right  to  their  share  of  credit  where  credit  may 
properly  be  awarded.     All  that  I  would  claim  for  myself, 
what  I  would  chiefly  wish  my  friends  to  believe,  is  that, 
during  the  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  superintendent, 
I  have  tried  to  discover  the  best  educational  thought  of 
modern  times  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  New  York 
schools;  that  I  have  never  done  anything  or  advocated 
anything,  or  refrained  from  doing  or  advocating  anything 
contrary  to  my  own  conviction,  either  to  gain  popularity 
or  to  disarm  opposition ;  and  that  never,  thru  anticipation  of 
praise  or  fear  of  abuse,  have  I  sacrificed  my  own  independence 
or  yielded  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  great  office 
I  have  the  honor  to  hold. 

Whatever  of  good  has  been  accomplished,  whatever  of 
weakness  continues,  I  should  like  the  world  to  believe  that 
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my  aims  have  been  high  and  that  they  have  been  founded 
in  reason  and  are  justified  by  experience. 

Will  you  bear  with  me  while  I  state  very  briefly  what 
those  aims  have  been  ? 

I  have  wisht  to  see  our  city  public  schools  realize  the 
ideal  exprest  in  Huxley's  fine  saying  that  a  system  of 
schools  should  form  a  ladder  leading  from  the  gutter  to 
the  university.  The  highest  interests  of  the  commonwealth 
demand,  the  rights  of  the  individual  require,  that  natural 
talent  should  be  trained  to  its  highest  possible  development. 
The  rich,  the  powerful,  those  who  move  in  exclusive  social 
circles,  have  no  monopoly  of  natural  intellectual  ability. 
Ability — executive,  literary,  or  inventive — is  no  respecter 
of  social  conditions.  It  may  first  see  the  light,  just  as 
probably  in  the  poorest  tenement  as  in  the  most  sumptuous 
mansion.  That  state  or  that  city  is  on  its  downward  career 
which  does  not  constantly  recruit  its  force  of  able  men  and 
women  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  as  well  as  from  the  ranks 
of  the  well-to-do,  which  does  not  seek  out  and  train  for 
service  genius,  wherever  it  may  be  found.  During  the 
militant  era  of  human  development,  skill  in  arms  and  bravery 
on  the  battlefield  constituted  the  passport  to  eminence 
and  popular  favor.  In  our  industrial  era,  in  which  the 
victories  are  those  of  peace,  it  is  on  education,  not  on  the 
clash  of  arms,  that  we  must  largely  depend  to  discover 
talent  and  to  train  it  for  leadership.  Hence,  the  people's 
schools  should  give  every  boy  and  every  girl  the  opportunity 
for  the  best  training  human  ingenuity  has  devised.  In  a 
democratic  community,  no  school  should  ever  be  a  blind 
alley.  No  school  should  ever  say  to  its  pupils:  "Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther;"  but  rather  should  proclaim: 
"Our  work  is  only  a  step  in  the  educational  ladder — an 
approach  to  the  next  step  onward  and  upward."  May 
I  remind  you  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  public 
schools  of  Brooklyn  did  not  prepare  for  college  and  that 
in  New  York  secondary  and  higher  education  was  reserved 
for  a  very  select  few?  Today  every  child  who  enters  the 
kindergarten  may,  if  he  chooses,  and  if  he  possesses  the 
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ability,  proceed  step  by  step,  without  interruption,  to  the 
university  or  the  professional  school. 

But  talents,  as  we  all  know,  differ  widely.  Some  men  have 
aptitude  for  commercial  pursuits,  some  for  engineering 
or  the  mechanic  arts,  some  for  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions— theology,  law,  medicine.  It  should  be  the  business 
of  the  schools  to  discover  the  aptitudes  of  their  students 
and  to  provide  the  appropriate  training.  Hence,  it  has 
been  my  aim  to  diversify  the  work  in  high  schools  so  that 
they  will  not  only  lead  to  the  gates  of  the  university,  but 
that  they  will  lead  to  that  particular  higher  training,  whether 
commercial,  scientific,  or  philosophical,  for  which  the  individ- 
ual student 's  abilities  are  adapted .  For,  as  I  have  never  tired 
of  preaching  to  our  teachers,  there  is  no  waste  of  human 
energy,  and,  consequently,  of  material  resources,  comparable 
with  the  waste  involved  in  setting  men  and  women  to  work 
for  which  they  are  not  fitted. 

But,  while  this  diversification  of  work  in  the  high  school 
is  altogether  important  and  necessary,  it  is  equally  important 
and  necessary  that  the  training  in  the  elementary  school 
should  be  practically  the  same  for  all,  and  that  it  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  afford  to  teachers  and  parents 
the  opportunity  to  distinguish  special  aptitudes.  Hence, 
my  aim  in  elementary  school  work  has  been  to  develop 
all  the  powers  the  child  possesses :  thru  the  kindergarten 
to  build  on  the  instincts  of  play  and  self-activity;  thru 
games,  gymnastics,  and  athletics,  to  strengthen  the  physical 
powers;  to  give  every  boy  the  use  of  his  hands  thru  exercises 
in  the  use  of  the  carpenter's  tools,  not  only  for  the  training 
there  is  in  such  exercises,  but  to  discover  latent  mechanical 
ability,  and  to  teach  respect  for  labor;  to  teach  every  girl 
the  arts  of  the  home-maker — to  cook  economically  and 
scientifically,  to  decorate  simply  and  tastefully,  and  to 
make  and  to  mend  her  own  garments;  to  teach  children 
not  only  to  recognize  words,  but  to  understand  and  to  love 
good  reading;  not  only  to  write  but  to  expiess  thought 
in  words;  not  merely  to  memorize  the  facts  of  geography 
and  history,  but  to  appieciate  something  of  their  relation- 
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ship;  not  merely  to  have  in  mind  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution,  but  to  apprehend  in  some  measure,  however 
small,  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship;  and  thru  all 
these  exercises  to  cultivate  the  intellectual  and  moral 
habits  that  go  to  the  making  of  character — the  habits  of 
punctuality  and  of  order,  to  save  time  and  to  conserve 
energy;  the  habit  of  concentrating  the  mind  on  the  task 
immediately  in  hand — the  essential  condition  of  success 
in  every  walk  of  life;  the  habit  of  reflecting  on  work  in  the 
light  of  general  principles  to  discover  where  and  how  it 
may  be  improved — the  first  condition  of  progress;  the  habit 
of  thinking  and  speaking  the  truth;  and  the  habit  of  re- 
specting the  rights  of  others.  And  while  these  objects  are 
being  attempted  or  accomplished,  I  have  sought  to  impress 
upon  teachers  the  wisdom  of  making  school-going  a  constant 
source  of  delight  to  our  children.  Such  have  been  my 
chief  aims  in  trying  to  guide  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school. 

"Counsels  of  perfection!"  perhaps  you  will  say.  "How 
far  have  they  been  accomplished?"  Not  nearly  as  far  as 
you  and  I  desire.  To  realize  how  lamentably  short  of  ac- 
complishing them  we  still  are,  we  need  only  to  call  to  mind 
the  fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of  children  annually  leave 
the  schools  as  soon  as  the  law  permits  them  to  be  employed 
in  a  gainful  occupation,  long  before  they  have  completed 
the  elementary  course.  This  annual  exodus  from  the  schools 
is  one  of  the  most  pitiable  tragedies  of  our  modern  urban 
life.  Think  of  it!  Tens  of  thousands  of  children  who  can 
do  little  more  than  read  and  write  and  cipher,  turned  out 
to  make  a  living  in  the  fierce  competition  of  our  business 
and  manufacturing  world!  They  have  no  preparation, 
possibly  no  aptitude,  for  any  trade  or  occupation.  They 
accept  the  first  job  that  offers.  Many  take  advantage 
of  the  evening  school  and  succeed  in  spite  of  their  handicap. 
But  many  do  not.  They  drift  from  one  job  of  unskilled 
labor  to  another.  The  gaunt  specter  of  grinding  poverty 
and  want  ever  stalks  by  their  side.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
that  no  small  proportion  spend  their  lives  in  a  hopeless 
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and  unintelligent  struggle  for  existence,  and  that  not  a 
few  swell  the  ranks  of  the  gamblers,  the  gangs,  and  the 
criminals? 

I  have  striven  to  diminish  this  enormous  evil  by  urging 
the  teachers  and  principals  to  use  every  effort  not  only  to 
enable  the  bright  child  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  he  is  able, 
but  to  keep  the  slow  and  backward  child  from  failing, 
to  the  end  that  every  child  may  obtain  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  school  before  leaving.  There  is  in  this  world 
no  more  ennobling  sight  than  to  see  a  kind-hearted,  skillful 
teacher  laboring  patiently  with  the  slow  and  backward 
child;  and  to  the  true  teacher  there  is  no  reward  equal  to 
the  light  that  illumines  the  dull  and  heavy  face  as  some 
fragment  of  thought  finds  lodgment  in  the  slow-moving 
brain.  That  our  teachers  have  accomplished  much,  very 
much,  in  caring  for  the  slow  and  backward  child  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  while,  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  aveiage 
register  in  the  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  increased 
from  437,654  to  620,853,  or  4* -8  per  cent,  and  in  the  kinder- 
gartens from  6,391  to  27,671,  or  333  per  cent,  the  number 
of  children  who  annually  graduate,  or  complete  the  course, 
increased  from  16,075  to  38,951,  or  142.3  per  cent. 

Then,  for  those  who  must  go  early  to  work,  I  have  aimed 
to  secure  the  opportunity  for  some  industrial  training,  in 
evening  school,  in  summer  school,  and  in  day  trade  school. 
Alas!  What  has  been  done  is  little  in  comparison  with 
thf  enormous  number  of  boys  and  girls  to  be  helped.  There 
are  two  great  obstacles  in  the  way:  The  readiness  of  em- 
ployers to  give  work  to  children  who  are  not  equipped  for 
work;  and  lack  of  resources  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  provide  the  enormously  expensive  equip- 
ment for  a  sufficient  number  of  trade  schools.  The  reck- 
lessness of  employers  should  be  met  here,  as  it  has  been  met 
in  Germany,  by  requiring  them  to  give  each  child  employed, 
who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  at  least  six  hours  a 
week,  out  of  the  employer's  time,  for  industrial  training. 
The  lack  of  properly  equipped  shops  can,  as  far  as  I  see 
now,  be  adequately  met  only  by  inducing  manufacturers 
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to  furnish  the  requisite  facilities.  Since  manufacturers 
have  almost  abandoned  the  training  of  apprentices  and 
since  they  are  demanding  an  increased  supply  of  skilled 
labor,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  that,  if  the  city  pays 
the  teachers  and  supervises  the  teaching,  the  manufacturer 
and  the  merchant,  who  will  benefit  financially  thru  the 
training  given  to  their  apprentices,  should  permit  us  to 
use  parts  of  their  buildings  and  their  machinery  when  not 
otherwise  employed,  for  teaching  purposes.  The  State 
owes  it  to  its  own  protection  and  welfare,  in  order  to  reduce 
poverty  and  prevent  crime,  to  keep  every  child  under 
training,  even  when  he  is  employed,  until  he  is  eighteen 
years  of  age.  To  reduce  poverty  and  prevent  crime  is 
vastly  cheaper  and  safer  than  to  support  charities  or  to 
punish  criminals. 

Then,  again,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  bring  under  the  bene- 
ficent influence  of  the  school  many  classes  of  children  who 
formerly  were  regarded  as  beyond  its  scope.  And  so  we 
are  now  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak  and  to  read 
the  lips  of  others,  and  giving  them  the  rudiments  of  a  trade; 
we  are  now  teaching  the  blind  to  work  side  by  side  with 
sighted  children;  we  are  now  teaching  crippled  children  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  intelligent  labor;  we  are  now  teaching 
even  the  mentally  defective — hardest  task  of  all — to  work 
with  their  hands  and  thus  gradually  to  open  the  windows 
of  the  soul;  while  anemic  and  tuberculous  children  regain 
health  and  strength  as  they  receive  instruction  in  the  open 
air. 

But  before  any  of  these  aims  could  be  realized,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  teachers  trained  for  their  mission  and 
removed  from  the  blighting  effects  of  dependence  on  polit- 
ical, social,  or  religious  influence  for  appointment  or  pro- 
motion. The  ignorant  or  the  untrained  teacher  can  not 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  her  by  the  modern  school. 
Even  strong,  well  prepared  teachers  are  incapable  of  giving 
their  best  service  to  their  pupils  when  they  feel  that  holding 
office  depends  on  the  favor  of  some  person  or  persons  out- 
side the  school,  and  not  on  their  own  merits.     To  provide 
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and  to  improve  the  means  of  training  teachers  in  this  city 
was,  from  the  beginning,  and  still  is,  my  first  and  highest 
aspiration.  The  reason  is  obvious — to  bring  each  child 
under  the  influence  of  a  refined  and  skilful  teacher  is  the 
central  and  most  vital  problem  of  educational  adminis- 
tration. To  eliminate  political,  social,  and  religious  in- 
fluences from  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  teachers 
— to  make  appointment  and  promotion  depend  solely 
on  merit  and  to  secure  the  best  available  teachers,  whether 
they  come  from  this  city  or  from  any  other  place,  was 
and  is  the  object  for  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  strive. 
No  school  or  system  of  schools  can  make  substantial, 
continuous  progress  which  tolerates  political  or  sectarian 
influence  in  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  teachers, 
or  which  draws  all  of  its  teachers  from  its  own  graduates. 
Inbreeding  is  as  dangerous  in  educational  administration 
as  in  physical  organisms. 

And  after  teachers  have  been  appointed  it  has  been  my 
constant  effort  to  encourage  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  innumerable  means  of  self-improvement  which  this 
great  city  affords,  to  stimulate  them  to  inventiveness  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  to  carry  to  all  other  teachers  every 
teaching  device  invented  or  discovered  by  one  of  their 
number. 

And  lastly,  my  ambition  has  been  to  have  our  school 
buildings  used  at  all  of  the  waking  houis,  outside  of  the 
regular  school  hours,  for  the  instruction,  entertainment, 
and  recreation  of  the  people  to  whom  they  belong. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  you  very  briefly,  friends,  what  have 
been  my  chief  aims  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
In  prosecuting  these  aims  I  have  had  to  contend  against 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  school  administration  in  a  city 
covering  so  vast  a  territory  and  with  a  rapidly  growing, 
heterogeneous  population,  speaking  so  many  tongues  that 
it  might  well  be  styled  the  modern  Babel.  Xot  only  so, 
but  I  have  encountered  fierce  opposition  from  those  who 
would  use  the  public  schools  for  their  own  selfish  interests. 
•On  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  the  earnest  support  of  the 
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great  majority  of  the  teachers,  principals,  and  supervising 
officers — as  able  and  devoted  a  band  of  public  servants  as 
ever  labored  for  any  community — and,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  public  press,  too, 
tho  we  may  sometimes  complain  that  it  gives  greater 
prominence  to  petty  squabbles  than  to  the  eternal  verities 
of  education,  has  been  an  all-important  factor  in  the  progress 
of  the  schools.  Without  its  aid  much  that  has  been  ac- 
complished would  have  been  impossible.  But  my  most 
powerful  stay  in  hours  of  doubt  and  perplexity  has  been 
the  feeling  that,  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes 
in  this  city,  the  people,  unmindful  of  the  cant  of  criticism, 
appreciate  whatever  is  done  to  improve  the  training  of 
their  children.  This  demonstration  tonight,  undertaken 
and  managed  as  it  has  been  outside  of  school  circles,  has 
for  me  made  that  feeling  a  reality.  Your  message,  both 
the  message  of  the  spoken  word,  and  the  unspoken,  but 
none  the  less  real  message,  that  runs  from  heart  to  heart 
on  the  wings  of  sympathy,  bids  me  take  courage  for  the 
few  years  that  remain  to  me  of  service,  to  withstand  what- 
ever would  injure  and  to  promote  whatever  would  uplift 
the  public  schools.     I  thank  you. 

William  H.  Maxwell 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
New  York 


Ill 

A  NATION'S  RESPONSIBILITY 

[On  August  1 8,  1911,  a  lynching,  so  horrible  as  to  be 
absolutely  inhuman,  took  place  at  Coatesville,  Pa.  Owing 
to  the  corruption  of  public  opinion,  to  cowardice  and  to 
that  easy-going  acceptance  of  public  immorality  and  ac- 
quiescence in  it  which  are  a  shameful  mark  of  present-day 
American  life,  no  one  was  punished  for  this  awful  crime, 
and  the  community,  whose  complicity  made  it  possible, 
gave  no  sign  of  shame  or  contrition.  These  significant 
occurrences  did  not  escape  notice  and  interpretation. 
Not  a  few  Americans  reflected  upon  them  with  humility 
and  with  sorrow,  and  one  American  reflected  upon  them 
to  some  purpose. 

Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman  of  New  York  was  so  deeply  moved 
by  the  Coatesville  lynching  that  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  came  round  he  felt  forced  to  give  some  expression 
to  his  feeling.  He  felt  that  the  whole  country  would  be 
different  if  someone  would  do  something  in  penance  for 
the  crime  of  August  18,  191 1.  So  Mr.  Chapman  went  to 
Coatesville  with  the  intention  of  holding  a  prayer  meeting. 
When  he  did  so  he  made  a  new  and  extraordinary  discovery, 
namely,  that  there  is  a  reign  of  terror  in  Coatesville  at 
this  moment.  If  one  speaks  of  the  lynching  or  suggests 
that  any  step  be  taken  to  purge  the  community  of  its 
criminality,  that  person  is  at  once  suspected.  Nevertheless 
the  daily  local  newspaper  was  induced  to  print  a  notice 
of  the  prayer  meeting  conspicuously  for  two  successive 
days.  Everyone  in  the  city  knew  that  it  was  to  be  held. 
The  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  an  unused  store  and  was 
attended  by  two  persons.  One  was  a  visitor  in  Coatesville 
whose  home  was  in  New  England,  the  other  Mr.  Chapman 
thinks  was  a  spy  sent  to  see  what  was  going  on.     Never- 
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theless  the  meeting  went  on  just  as  if  there  was  a  crowd, 
and  Mr.  Chapman  delivered  his  address. 

If  this  address  might  be  read  by  ten  million  American 
men  and  women,  and  if  one  in  every  hundred  of  those  who 
read  it  would  do  something  with  himself  and  with  his  neigh- 
bors, there  might  be  some  hope  that  the  reign  of  lawless- 
ness in  America  would  one  day  be  checked.  These 
lynchings,  these  murders,  and  these  attempts  at  murder; 
the  shooting  of  prominent  men  for  no  reason  whatsoever 
by  those  whom  it  is  a  compliment  to  call  maniacs;  the 
corruption  in  the  police  system  in  New  York  and  in  other 
great  cities ;  the  wide-spread  desire  to  cripple  courts  of  justice 
and  to  dispense  with  disinterested  judgments;  the  envy, 
hatred  and  malice  exhibited  toward  reputation  and  success, 
are  all  part  and  parcel  of  one  terrible  national  disease. 
This  disease  will  not  be  cured  by  legislation,  it  will  not  be 
cured  by  shouting  and  by  tumult;  it  can  only  be  cured  by 
a  change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of,  literally,  millions  of  men. 
As  a  contribution  to  that  change  of  feeling,  the  Educational 
Review  offers  to  its  readers  this  remarkable  address  by 
Mr.  Chapman,  and  exhorts  them  to  read,  mark,  learn  and 
inwardly  digest  it.  Let  it  be  read  aloud  in  as  many  school 
and  college  classrooms  as  possible  thruout  the  land. — The 
Editor.] 

My  Friends :  We  are  met  to  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sary of  one  of  the  most  dreadful  crimes  in  history — not  for 
the  purpose  of  condemning  it,  but  to  repent  of  our  share 
in  it.  We  do  not  start  any  agitation  with  regard  to  that 
particular  crime.  I  understand  that  the  attempt  to  prose- 
cute the  chief  criminals  has  been  made,  and  has  entirely 
failed;  because  the  whole  community,  and,  in  a  sense,  our 
whole  people,  are  really  involved  in  the  guilt.  The  failure 
of  the  prosecution  in  this  case — in  all  such  cases — is  only  a 
proof  of  the  magnitude  of  the  guilt,  and  of  the  awful  fact 
that  every  one  shares  in  it. 

I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  here :  I  will  tell  you  what  happened 
to  me.     When   I  read  in  the  newspapers  of  August   14, 
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a  year  ago,  about  the  burning  alive  of  a.  human  being — 
and  of  how  a  few,  desperate,  fiend-minded  men  had  been 
permitted  to  torture  a  man  chained  to  an  iron  bedstead, 
burning  alive,  thrust  back  by  pitchforks  when  he  struggled 
out  of  it,  while  around  about  stood  hundreds  of  well-drest 
American  citizens,  both  from  the  vicinity  and  from  afar, 
coming  on  foot  and  in  wagons,  assembling  on  telephone  call, 
as  if  by  magic,  silent,  whether  from  terror  or  indifference — 
fascinated  and  impotent,  hundreds  of  persons  watching 
this  awful  sight  and  making  no  attempt  to  stay  the  wicked- 
ness— and  no  one  man  among  them  all  who  was  inspired 
to  risk  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  stop  it,  no  one  man  to  name 
the  name  of  Christ,  of  Humanity,  of  Government:  as  I 
read  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  scene  enacted  here  in 
Coatesville  a  year  ago,  I  seemed  to  get  a  glimpse  into  the 
unconscious  soul  of  this  country.  I  saw  a  seldom-revealed 
picture  of  the  American  heart  and  of  the  American  nature. 
I  seemed  to  be  looking  into  the  heart  of  the  criminal — a  cold 
thing,  an  awful  thing. 

I  said  to  myself,  "I  shall  forget  this,  we  shall  all  forget 
it;  but  it  will  be  there.  What  I  have  seen  is  not  an  illusion. 
It  is  the  truth.  I  have  seen  death  in  the  heart  of  this  people." 
For  to  look  at  the  agony  of  a  fellow-being  and  remain  aloof 
means  death  in  the  heart  of  the  onlooker.  Religious  fanati- 
cism has  sometimes  lifted  men  to  the  frenzy  of  such  cruelty, 
political  passion  has  sometimes  done  it,  personal  hatred 
might  do  it,  the  excitement  of  the  amphitheatre  in  the 
degenerate  days  of  Roman  luxury  could  do  it.  But  here, 
an  audience  chosen  by  chance  in  America  has  stood  spell- 
bound thru  an  improvised  auto-da-fe\  irregular,  illegal, 
having  no  religious  significance,  not  sanctioned  by  custom, 
having  no  immediate  provocation — the  audience  standing 
by  merely  in  cold  dislike. 

I  saw  during  one  moment  something  beyond  all  argu- 
ment in  the  depth  of  its  significance — you  might  call  it 
the  paralysis  of  the  nerves  about  the  heart  in  a  people 
habitually  and  unconsciously  given  over  to  selfish  aims, 
an  ignorant  people  who  knew  not  what  spectacle  they  were 
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providing  or  what  part  they  were  playing  in  a  judgment- 
play,  which  history  was  exhibiting  on  that  day. 

No  theories  about  the  race  problems,  no  statistics,  legis- 
lation, or  mere  educational  endeavor,  can  quite  meet  the 
lack  which  that  day  revealed  in  the  American  people. 
For  what  he  saw  was  death.  The  people  stood  like  blighted 
things,  like  ghosts  about  Acheron,  waiting  for  some  one  or 
something  to  determine  their  destiny  for  them. 

Whatever  life  itself  is,  that  thing  must  be  replenished  in  us. 

The  opposite  to  hate  is  love,  the  opposite  of  cold,  heat; 
what  we  need  is  love  of  God  and  reverence  for  human  nature. 
For  one  moment  I  knew  that  I  had  seen  our  true  need; 
and  I  was  afraid  that  I  should  forget  it,  and  that  I  should 
go  about  framing  arguments  and  agitations  and  starting 
schemes  of  education,  when  the  need  was  deeper  than  edu- 
cation. And  I  became  filled  with  one  idea,  that  I  must 
not  forget  what  I  had  seen,  and  that  I  must  do  something 
to  remember  it.  And  I  am  here  today  chiefly  that  I  may 
remember  that  vision.  It  seems  fitting  to  come  to  this 
town  where  the  crime  occurred  and  hold  a  prayer-meeting, 
so  that  our  hearts  may  be  turned  to  God  thru  whom  mercy 
may  flow  into  us. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  more  about  the  whole  matter. 
The  subject  we  are  dealing  with  is  not  local.  The  act,  to 
be  sure,  took  place  at  Coatesville,  and  every  one  lookt 
to  Coatesville  to  follow  it  up.  Some  months  ago  I  asked 
a  friend  who  lives  not  far  from  here  something  about  this 
case,  and  about  the  expected  prosecutions,  and  he  replied 
that  "it  wasn't  in  his  county,"  and  that  made  me  wonder 
whose  county  it  was  in.  And  it  seemed  to  be  in  my  county. 
I  live  on  the  Hudson  River;  but  I  knew  that  this  great 
wickedness  that  happened  in  Coatesville  is  not  the  wicked- 
ness of  Coatesville  nor  of  today.  It  is  the  wickedness  of  all 
America  and  of  three  hundred  years — the  wickedness  of 
the  slave  trade.  All  of  us  are  tinctured  by  it.  No  one 
place,  no  special  persons  are  to  blame.  A  nation  can  not 
practise  a  course  of  inhuman  crime  for  three  hundred  years 
and  then  suddenly  throw  off  the  effects  of  it.     Less  than 
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fifty  years  ago  domestic  slavery  was  abolished  among  us; 
and  in  one  way  and  another  the  marks  of  that  vice  are  in 
our  faces.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  the  Coates- 
ville  tragedy  or  anything  remotely  like  it  could  have  been 
enacted — probably  no  country  in  the  world. 

On  the  day  of  the  calamity  those  people  in  the  auto- 
mobiles came  by  the  hundred  and  watched  the  torture,  and 
passers-by  came  in  a  great  multitude  and  watched  it — and 
did  nothing.  On  the  next  morning  the  newspapers  spread 
the  news  and  spread  the  paralysis  until  the  whole  country 
seemed  to  be  helplessly  watching  this  awful  murder — as 
awful  as  anything  ever  done  on  the  earth;  and  the  whole 
of  our  people  seemed  to  be  looking  on  helplessly,  not  able 
to  respond,  not  knowing  what  to  do  next.  That  spectacle 
has  been  in  my  mind. 

The  trouble  has  come  down  to  us  out  of  the  past.  The 
only  reason  that  slavery  is  wrong  is  that  it  is  cruel  and  makes 
men  cruel  and  leaves  them  cruel. 

Some  one  may  say  that  you  and  I  can  not  repent  because 
we  did  not  do  the  act.  But  we  are  involved  in  it:  we  are 
involved  in  it.  We  are  still  looking  on.  Do  you  not  see 
that  this  whole  event  is  merely  the  last  parable — the  most 
vivid,  the  most  terrible  illustration  that  ever  was  given 
by  man,  or  imagined  by  a  Jewish  prophet,  of  the  relation 
between  good  and  evil  in  this  world,  and  of  the  relation  of 
men  to  one  another? 

This  •  whole  matter  has  been  a  historic  episode ;  but  it 
is  a  part  not  only  of  our  national  history,  but  of  the  personal 
history  of  each  one  of  us.  With  the  great  disease  (slavery) 
came  the  climax  (the  war) ;  and  after  the  climax  gradually 
began  the  cure,  and  in  the  process  of  cure  comes  now  the 
knowledge  of  what  the  evil  was.  I  say  that  our  need  is 
new  life — and  that  books  and  resolutions  will  not  save  us, 
but  only  such  disposition  in  our  hearts  and  souls  as  will 
enable  the  new  life,  love,  force,  hope,  virtue,  which  sur- 
round us  always,  to  enter  into  us. 

i  This  is  the  discovery  that  each  man  must  make  for  him- 
self— the  discovery  that  what  he  really  stands  in  need  of 
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he  can  not  get  for  himself,  but  must  wait  till  God  gives  it 
to  him.  I  have  felt  the  impulse  to  come  here  today  to 
testify  to  this  truth. 

The  occasion  is  not  small;  the  occasion  looks  back  on 
three  centuries  and  embraces  a  hemisphere.  Yet  the  oc- 
casion is  small  compared  to  the  truth  it  leads  us  to.  For 
this  truth  touches  all  ages  and  affects  every  soul  in  the  world. 

John  Jay  Chapman 
New  York 


IV 
ADVISORY  SYSTEMS   IN   HIGH   SCHOOLS1 

In  earlier  days  the  school  consisted  of  pupil  and  teacher, 
with  little  to  separate  them.  Those  were  the  days  when 
schools  were  small  and  all  pupils  took  the  same  course  of 
study,  when  home  life  allowed  parents  more  time  and 
attention  for  their  children,  when  the  demands  of  industrial, 
social,  and  political  life  were  less  complex  and  exacting. 
With  changes  in  all  the  relations  just  suggested,  have 
come  changes  in  the  schools  until  buildings,  apparatus, 
libraries,  shops,  laboratories  and  the  red  tape  of  adminis- 
tration have  often  so  completely  separated  the  pupils  in 
the  large  schools  from  the  intimate  influence  of  the  teacher 
that  many  pupils  go  thru  their  whole  school  course  without 
being  really  touched  by  most  of  the  teachers  who  have 
given  them  instruction.  That  such  conditions  are  par- 
ticularly common  and  unfortunate  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  United  States  is  a  conviction  that  has  grown  in  the 
writer's  mind  during  the  study  herewith  reported. 

By  an  advisory  system  in  a  school  is  meant  some  definite 
arrangement  thru  which  every  pupil  in  the  school  is  brought 
into  direct  personal  contact  with  and  under  the  direct 
personal  supervision  and  guidance  of  some  adult,  ordinarily 
a  teacher,  connected  with  the  instructional  or  administra- 
tive forces  of  the  school.  This  person  may  well  be  called 
an  adviser  and  on  him  may  well  rest  the  obligation  to  restore 
the  personal  element  in  the  relation  of  school  to  pupil, 
so  often  neglected  or  wanting. 

For  the  consideration  of  those  readers  who,  like  the 
writer,  were  schooled  somehow  to  think  that  the  highest 

1  This  paper  is  an  abbreviated  report  on  a  study  begun  under  the  super- 
vision of  Prof.  R.  C.  Bentley,  of  Stanford  University,  over  a  year  ago  and  not 
yet  carried  to  the  full  extent  of  the  author's  expectations.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  interest  in  the  subject  and  in  this  condensed  article  may  justify  publishing 
the  fully  detailed  article  in  some  form  later. 

466 
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art  of  the  high  school  teacher  is  to  be  attained  by  a  large 
or  complete  dissociation  of  the  teacher's  personality  from 
his  activity  as  a  teacher,  a  few  reminders  may  well  be 
given  to  show  the  special  need  for  advisory  systems  and 
personal  activity  in  the  schools  of  today. 

There  has  been  great  growth  in  the  size  as  well  as  in  the 
number  of  high  schools  in  recent  years.  As  the  economic 
utility  of  the  public  high  school  increases,  its  popularity 
with  the  masses  of  our  people  increases.  As  the  economic 
freedom  of  the  rising  generation  has  enlarged,  the  period 
of  schooling  has  lengthened.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
per  pupil  in  school  is  seen  to  be  less  as  the  school  grows  in 
size,  at  least  within  uncertain  limits,  and  consequently, 
instead  of  many  small  schools  in  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion, we  have  a  small  number  of  large  institutions.  This 
means  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  principal  or  teachers  to 
know  intimately  or  touch  effectively  the  whole  school. 

With  the  growth  in  numbers  and  size  have  come  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  high  schools  that  are  almost  revolu- 
tionary. I  refer  to  the  multiplication  of  elective  courses 
or  studies  and  the  introduction  of  vocational  subjects 
other  than  those  preparing  for  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions. The  former  change  should  shift  the  choice  of 
studies  to  be  taken  by  high  school  pupils  from  the  teacher 
or  principal  to  the  pupil  and  parent.  This  shift  would 
relieve  the  school  a  good  deal  more  than  it  does  if  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  parents  with  social,  business,  and  other 
concerns,  especially  in  citks,  did  not  prevent  them  from 
giving  but  comparatively  little  time  or  attention  to  the 
family  life  and  the  children.  The  boy  or  girl  of  high  school 
age  has  very  little  grasp  of  the  world's  problems  and  even 
less  understanding  of  what  the  different  offerings  of  the 
high  school  may  do  for  him.  The  parents,  in  altogether 
too  many  cases,  pass  up  to  the  high  school  the  task  of 
enlightening  the  youth  in  both  respects. 

When  there  was  but  one  course  of  study  for  all  who  at- 
tended the  high  school  and  when  there  was  no  real  vocational 
training  to  be  had  in  the  whole  public  school  system  except 
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in  the  professional  or  engineering  schools  of  the  universities 
there  was  no  such  problem  in  choosing  studies  for  the  high 
school  student  to  solve.  Adolescence  is  the  time  when  the 
youth's  aspirations  rise  highest.  He  wishes  to  make  no 
grievous  mistake  in  drawing  the  plans  and  laying  the 
foundations  for  his  career,  if  he  sees  one  before  him.  The 
vocational  interest  takes  firm  hold  on  him  or  else  brings 
confusion  by  raising  questions  that  never  before  occurred 
to  him.  High  school  opportunities  to  study  and  prepare 
for  various  occupations  intensify  the  interest,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  magnify  the  difficulty  of  settling  the  questions, 
on  the  other.  If  left  to  his  own  devices  he  will  make  some 
wise  selections  of  studies  and  perhaps  a  greater  number 
of  selections  not  so  wise.  At  no  other  time  in  his  life  is 
he  so  willing  to  take  advice  and  suggestion  from  one  in 
whom  he  has  absolute  confidence.  Too  often  the  home 
cannot  or  will  not  help  him,  and  somebody  must  come  to 
his  assistance  if  he  is  to  have  the  best  possible  chance  to 
reach  his  maximum  social  efficiency  as  an  American  citizen. 
These  conditions  constitute  the  high  school's  opportunity. 
It  must  be  prepared  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  complex  social  conditions  with  the  personal  obliga- 
tions they  involve  may  be  almost  or  quite  as  inscrutable 
to  our  youth  as  his  educational  and  vocational  relations. 
Ethical,  moral  and  religious  questions  become  prominent 
and  call  for  answers  about  the  time  our  young  people  are 
ready  for  high  school.  It  might  well  be  said  that  these 
are  matters  for  the  home  to  handle,  not  for  the  school. 

Whether  these  things  are  to  be  considered  as  within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  school  or  not,  they  are  important 
elements  in  the  lives  of  the  young  people  and  constitute 
avenues  of  approach  thru  which  the  school  may  enter 
into  and  influence  these  lives,  if  it  wishes  to  enlarge  its 
usefulness  rather  than  shrink  from  increasing  its  responsi- 
bilities. Our  public  school  system  gets  the  credit  or  the 
blame  for  nearly  all  that  is  distinctively  good  or  bad  in 
our  national  life.  Let  the  high  school  do  its  full  share  in 
lessening  the  blame  and  increasing  the  credit.     It  can  do 
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much  more  than  it  has  done  in  these  directions  and  it  must 
do  much  more  or  it  will  not  hold  nor  deserve  the  high  place 
in  popular  esteem  it  has  begun  to  enjoy. 

To  emphasize  some  of  these  propositions  and  remove 
them  in  some  degree  from  the  status  of  mere  personal 
convictions  of  the  writer,  many  quotations  might  be  taken 
from  answers  to  the  last  question  of  the  questionnaire  that 
forms  the  best  part  of  this  study.  Space  forbids  much 
quoting  here,  but  it  may  be  possible  to  have  these  replies 
published  at  length  some  time  in  the  near  future.  One 
of  the  best  expressions  received  is  this:  "We  must  furnish 
all  these  kinds  (of  advice)  or  we  are  not  doing  what  is  ex- 
pected of  us.  I  consider  it  our  opportunity  and  not  our 
burden."  Another,  "Make  the  high  school  just  as  far  as 
possible  the  center  of  life  of  each  pupil."  Another  man 
says,  "The  school  will  have  to  assume  responsibility  for 
most  everything."  This  also  is  good,  "Any  advice  needed, 
and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  someone  to  learn  what  is  needed. 
By  'someone'  is  meant  a  definite  person  or  persons  in  each 
school,  but  who  should  do  it  would  vary  for  different 
schools."  This  man  also  puts  it  well,  "The  business  of 
the  high  school  is  to  educate  the  people  and  it  should  dodge 
no  burden.  The  people  have  a  right  to  look  to  it  for  all 
the  help  that  lies  in  its  power  or  in  the  ability  of  its  teachers." 

This  one  finally,  "We  do  all  that  we  can  'in  loco  parentis' 
for  care  of  pupils — socially  and  morally  as  well  as  intel- 
lectually; but  no  thoro  administration  of  such  important 
service  to  the  schools  can  be  done  rightly  without  a  cleancut 
executive  supervision  and  a  most  efficient  staff  of  official 
advisers  (men  and  women)  to  attend  to  this  most  im- 
perative work." 

If,  then,  there  is  a  just  demand  that  the  public  high 
school  furnish  its  pupils,  and  even  their  parents,  the  most 
intelligent  and  effective  advice  on  all  questions  of  vital 
interest,  what  individual  shall  give  it  or  speak  for  the 
school?  Shall  the  advice  be  merely  incidental,  as  casual 
personal  friendships  between  pupils  and  teachers  may 
induce    confidential    relations    and    thereby    bring    about. 
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the  seeking  of  advice?  Or  shall  the  schools  deliberately- 
set  about  qualifying  themselves  to  give  it  and  make  conscious 
efforts  to  bring  about  those  conditions  that  make  possible 
the  offering  of  effectual  aid  and  guidance  to  the  adolescent? 

Universities  and  colleges  have  for  years  been  trying  to 
improve  their  handling  of  freshmen  but  their  efforts  have 
dealt  mainly  with  educational  or  academic  matters,  altho 
some  of  these  institutions  have  attempted  to  go  a  little 
farther.  Various  "tutorial,"  "advisory,"  "house,"  and 
other  plans  have  been  tried  at  different  times.  "Vocational 
advisers,"  special  functionaries,  have  found  a  place  in  the 
school  system  of  Boston.  Many  high  school  principals 
are  trying  to  do  something  systematic  in  similar  direction. 

To  ascertain  what  attention  is  now  given  to  advisership 
in  large  high  schools  and  what  plans  are  being  followed 
to  secure  it  where  it  is  deemed  needful,  a  list  of  questions 
was  sent  to  more  than  seven  hundred  high  school  principals 
thruout  the  country.  The  main  lines  of  inquiry  were: 
i.  Size  of  school  and  plan  of  administrative  organization, 
as  showing  the  relations  existing  among  pupils,  teachers 
and  principal;  2.  Character  of  records  brought  from  the 
lower  schools  by  pupils  entering  the  high  school,  to  appraise 
the  value  of  such  things  in  getting  acquainted  with  new 
students  quickly  and  thoroly;  3.  The  school's  own  efforts 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  beginners;  4.  The  extent  and 
kind  of  advisership  favored,  attempted,  or  secured;  5. 
Relation  of  advisership  to  personality,  of  adviser  and 
pupil;  6.  Relations  with  homes  of  pupils  as  affecting  in- 
struction and  advisership. 

One  hundred  ninety-eight  replies  have  been  tabulated. 
They  come  from  schools  scattered  thru  thirty-six  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  best  representations 
coming  from  California,  25  schools,  New  York  21,  Massa- 
chusetts 19,  Illinois  17,  Michigan  14,  Pennsylvania  12, 
Ohio  10.  The  size  of  the  schools  reporting  may  be  roughly 
indicated  by  stating  that  there  were  6  schools  with  3000 
or  more  students,  8  with  2000  to  3000,  ^^  with  1000  to  2000, 
62  with  500  to  1000,  80  with  200  to  500,  9  with  fewer  than 
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200.     The  number  of  teachers  runs — 5   schools  with   100 

or  more,  5  with  70  to  99,  43  with  35  to  69,  84  with  16  to 

34,  58  with  8  to  15,  3  with  6  or  7.     The  totals  make  about 

153,000  students  and  not  far  from  5500  teachers,  or  perhaps 

nearly   one-seventh   of   all   the   high   school   teachers   and 

pupils  of  the  entire  United  States.     The  questionnaire  is 

given  herewith,  together  with  a  brief  statement  of  such 

replies  as  could  be  summarized  in  small  space  and  with 

few  figures. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

March  14,  191 1 
Principal  or  Superintendent  of  the  High  School : 

In  a  small  high  school  the  principal  may  easily  come  into  close  personal 
touch  with  all  of  the  pupils.  He  may  thus  get  into  position  where  he  can 
give  his  students  such  advice  about  educational,  vocational,  and  even  personal 
or  social  matters  as  will  effectively  aid  them  in  attaining  larger  usefulness 
and  happiness. 

In  a  larger  school  the  principal  cannot  do  this,  and  if  such  contact  and 
advice  arc  furnished  at  all  the  teachers  or  others  must  do  it  or  at  least  help 
the  principal  do  it.  In  order  to  secure  accurate  information  about  the  devices 
now  employed  in  securing  such  personal  touch  and  adviscrship  as  is  deemed 
necessary  or  desirable  and,  if  possible,  thereby  to  add  something  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  high  school,  the  following  questionnaire  is  being  sent 
to  seven  hundred  of  the  larger  public  high  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Department  hopes  to  use  the  information  gathered  from  the  responses 
to  work  out  a  plan  or  plans  for  the  organization  of  an  advisory  body  for  large 
high  schools,  so  that  the  characteristic  advantage  of  the  small  school — the 
personal  touch  of  teacher  and  pupil — may  be  secured  in  as  full  measure  as 
possible  for  the  large  school. 

You  are  earnestly  urged  to  supply  as  full  information  as  your  time  and  good 
nature  will  permit.  Whatever  you  submit  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
highly  appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  W.  RAYMER, 

Box  41,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


Name  of  school,  198  Public  High  Schools. 


Location,  36  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Principal. 

Enrollment  1910-11.     Hoys  and  Girls  153,100? 
Number  of  teachers.     Men  and  Women  5466? 

Does  the  school  get  detailed  records  of  the  work  of  matriculating 
students  for  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  grammar  school  course? 

Yes    92 
No   106 
7.     Do  these  records  include  reports  of  personal  traits  of  interest  to    the 
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high  school  principal  or  teachers  in  "sizing  up"  new  pupils?     If  so,  what? 

Yes    52 

No   1 14 

8.  Is  any  effort  made  on  or  after  entrance  to  the  high  school  to  get  from 
pupil  or  parent  any  personal  history  or  information  that  would  assist  the 
high  school  in  giving  wise  educational,  vocational,  or  personal  advice?     How? 

Yes    124 
No       71 

9.  On  what  plan  is  the  general  administration  of  the  school  organized,. 
(e.  g.,  divided  into  sections  or  groups  assigned  to  different  teachers  for  record- 
keeping, routine  supervision,  ordinary  discipline,  etc.)? 

Group,  some  variety,    145 
Centralized  (more)  50? 

10.  Does  your  administrative  plan  definitely  seek  personal  advisory- 
relations  between  each  pupil  and  some  particular  teacher?     How? 

Yes    108     Teachers   88 
No       75     Principal  23 

11.  If  there  is  such  aim,  is  any  effort  made  to  select  the  best  adviser 
for  each  individual  pupil?  If  so,  on  what  basis  is  assignment  of  pupils  to- 
advisers  made  (e.  g.,  sex,  compatibility  of  temperament,  etc.)? 

Some  effort  41 

12.  If  groups  are  assigned  to  teachers  for  administrative  purposes,  to 
what  extent  are  these  (a)  expected  or  (b)  required  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  history  and  home  environment  of  each  pupil? 

Expected    86 
Required     1 1 

13.  If  some  teachers  do  not  have  administrative  or  advisory  duties,  is 
special  time  allotment  made  for  those  who  do  have  such  work?     How  much? 

Some  time  allowed  31 
How  many  students  can  be  properly  assigned  to  each  adviser? 
From  6  only  to  800.     Small  groups  usually  from  25  to  40.     Favorite  is  30. 

14.  What  traits  of  character  or  personality  do  you  consider  essential  or 
most  important  in  the  teacher  who  is  to  act  as  an  adviser?  About  100  named. 
Sympathy  101  times,  tact  41,  common  and  horse  sense  26,  interest  in  young 
people  23,  firmness  17,  understanding  of  child  15,  breadth  14,  judgment  14, 
love  of  young  people  13,  judge  of  human  nature  10,  etc. 

16.  How  far  do  you  take  these  into  consideration  when  employing 
teachers  or  recommending  them  for  employment  or  advancement?  First 
consideration,  35;  great,  as  much  as  possible  and  much  as  other  factors  79,. 
secondary  3,  none  4,  little  or  no  voice  in  the  matter  27. 

17.  (a)  Do  you  think  the  importance  of  personal  touch  and  advisership 
would  justify  requiring  a  teacher  to  visit  the  homes  and  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  parents  of  20  to  40  pupils?  Or  employing  a  special  adviser  or  social 
secretary  for  such  purpose?  (b) 

(a)        Yes  95  (b)  Yes  26 

No    59  No    23 

Qualified  34 

18.  Would  (or  does)  such  assignment  of  social  duty  react  to  improve 
the  teaching  of  that  teacher,  or  would  that  work  and  the  time  spent  at  it 
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interfere  with  the  teaching  so  as  to  more  than  offset  any  possible  advantage? 
Improve      105  Qualified,  as  to 

Interfere       36  time         28 

Doubtful       17  teacher     13 

19.  What  kinds  of  advice — educational,  vocational,  social,  personal, 
etc. — do  you  consider  that  the  high  school  can  justly  be  expected  to  furnish 
its  students  at  the  present  day;  with  elective  studies,  vocational  courses, 
athletics,  social  functions,  and  other  questions  or  interests  to  puzzle  and 
distract  pupils  and  parents? 

All  kinds         97     Moral, 
Educational   38     Ethical, 
Vocational      30     Religious, 
Social                3     Combined  4 
Personal            6     Miscellaneous  29 
Information  supplied  by  the  principal  in  nearly  all  cases. 
Date 

Altho  fewer  than  one-third  of  the  schools  addrest 
have  sent  in  responses,  those  replying  contain  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  high  school  pupils  to  be  found  in  public 
high  schools  of  more  than  six  teachers,  according  to  the 
figures  of  J.  F.  Brown.  As  might  be  expected,  most  of 
those  reporting  are  organized  on  some  variety  of  group 
system  for  general  administration.  In  about  40  of  them 
the  pupils  are  divided  into  a  few  large  groups  under  the 
care  of  a  vice-principal,  room-principal,  grade-principal, 
grade-adviser,  or  some  such  official,  who  does  little  or  no 
teaching.  Many  more,  about  105,  divide  the  pupils  into 
smaller  groups,  usually  of  20  to  50,  each  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  regular  teachers.  About  50  schools  indicate  an 
organization  centralized  in  the  principal  or  not  readily 
classified  because  of  meagerness  or  vagueness  in  the  de- 
scription, while  a  few  give  no  description. 

The  returns  show  that  a  majority  of  all  the  institutions 
reporting  receive  from  the  lower  schools  little  or  no  record 
of  the  entering  pupil's  past  beyond  a  mere  promotion 
certificate  or  the  marks  received  for  the  last  term  or  year 
of  the  grammar  school.  Still  larger  is  the  majority  re- 
ceiving no  statement  of  personal  traits.  This  rather 
surprizing  state  of  affairs  may  be  partially  explained  by 
the  sentiment,  expressed  by  a  few,  that  it  is  better  for  the 
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high  school  teachers  to  receive  new  pupils  without  any 
pre-judgments  or  prejudices  that  might  interfere  with 
frankness  and  impartiality;  that  it  is  better  for  all  concerned 
if  the  new  student  enters  with  no  handicap  in  the  shape 
of  a  bad  reputation.  This  idea  would  be  more  impressive 
if  the  matter  involved  simply  a  question  of  goodness  or 
badness;  but  it  is  a  question  of  differences  of  all  degrees 
and  in  very  many  respects. 

No  doubt  there  is  often  a  great  change  in  the  young 
person  about  the  time  of  entering  high  school,  so  much  so 
that  there  may  be  no  resemblance  between  his  record  in 
the  lower  schools  and  his  showing  in  the  high  school,  and 
no  doubt  that  in  some  instances  a  narrow  or  small  teacher 
or  principal  is  apt  to  be  unfavorably  influenced  by  reports 
of  poor  work  or  bad  conduct  in  the  grammar  school.  How- 
ever, if  the  high  school  is  to  do  its  utmost  to  shape  the 
personality  of  its  students  while  they  are  under  its  care, 
the  more  quickly  it  knows  the  material  it  has  to  shape  the 
more  quickly  can  its  forces  be  directed  effectively  and  the 
less  energy  will  be  wasted  in  ill-directed  efforts  and  trials 
or  experiments  during  the  process  of  getting  acquainted. 
It  is  the  meagerness  and  incompleteness,  the  one-sidedness, 
of  the  school  records  that  make  them  of  so  little  value  to 
the  high  school.  If  they  gave  a  full  record  of  the  school 
work  and  also  the  character  estimate  by  all  the  pupil's 
teachers  for  the  whole  grammar  school  period,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a  high  school  might  not  profit  thereby  in  deal- 
ing with  very  many,  if  not  all,  of  its  new  students. 

The  fact  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  schools  seek 
personal  history  or  information  on  or  after  entrance  to  the 
high  school  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  need  of 
better  information  about  entering  students  than  is  brought 
by  the  ordinary  school  records.  It  may  be  that  such  full 
information  would  be  of  no  help  to  the  grammar  schools, 
hence  they  do  not  care  to  collect  it,  and  it  may  be  that  those 
administering  to  the  grammar  schools  cannot  collect  it. 
Nevertheless,  to  the  superficial  inquirer  at  least,  it  seems 
as  if  the  grammar  schools  might  be  gathering  and  utilizing 
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facts  about  the  boys  and  girls  all  along  the  way,  and  that 
the  high  school  ought  not  need  to  add  a  great  deal  to  the 
collection  to  know  all  it  could  use  to  advantage.  It  is 
possible  that  for  many  students  such  knowledge  would 
be  unnecessary,  that  it  is  only  the  exceptional  or  trouble- 
some individual  whose  antecedents  must  be  learned  by 
the  high  school  administration,  yet,  if  such  detailed  and 
personal  records  as  are  contemplated  here  did  not  accom- 
plish anything  more,  they  would  at  least  assist  in  learning 
who  are  the  normal  and  average  children  and  who  are  the 
ones  needing  special  attention  and  study. 

The  efforts  of  the  high  schools  themselves  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  entering  pupils  promptly,  as  indicated  by  answers 
to  question  8,  vary  between  wide  limits,  both  as  to  the  facts 
ascertained  and  the  means  employed  to  get  them.  Blanks 
for  the  pupils  are  reported  by  17,  for  the  parents  by  7, 
for  the  grammar  school  teacher  or  principal  by  4,  medical 
examiner  2.  Interviews  with  the  pupil  are  mentioned 
by  36,  with  the  parent  by  35,  with  the  grammar  school 
teacher  or  principal  by  14,  with  others  by  2.  A  half- 
dozen  tell  of  letters  to  parents  or  previous  teachers,  8  of 
receptions  or  the  other  wholesale  ways  of  meeting  parents, 
and  a  dozen  say  "yes"  but  do  not  explain  the  method. 
Besides  the  above,  which  are  presumably  more  or  less 
general  in  application,  special  cases  are  frequently  investi- 
gated by  inquiry.  Twenty-two  go  to  the  parent  in  such 
instances,  8  to  the  grammar  school  teacher  or  principal, 
4  to  the  pupils  themselves,  one  to  an  attendance  officer, 
while  22  report  looking  up  special  cases  but  do  not  give 
any  particulars.  The  quality  of  the  information  sought 
is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  quantity,  if  one  can  judge  by 
these  reports.  Eight  schools  get  the  occupation  of  the 
parent,  a  dozen  something  of  the  home  conditions,  about 
as  many  the  health  of  the  pupil  and  his  ambitions,  and  half 
as  many  inquire  about  his  habits,  capabilities,  and  tastes 
or  interests.  Three  learn  of  church  membership,  etc., 
and  two  of  nativity.  These  items  are,  of  course,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  inquiries  about  age,  parent's  address,  scholastic- 
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record,  commonly  required  by  state  law  or  city  regulations. 

If  the  antecedents  of  blooded  livestock  are  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  justify  the  stock-breeder  or  trainer  in  all 
the  pains  he  takes  to  know  the  pedigree  of  his  animals, 
it  would  seem  that  the  high  school,  with  the  help  of  the 
grammar  school,  should  do  more  than  these  returns  indicate 
to  know  what  kind  of  animals  or  human  beings  it  is  taking 
under  training  to  be  made  into  desirable  and  effective 
American  citizens. 

A  strong  impression  is  given  by  the  responses  that  the 
best  advisory  work  is  done  by  those  schools  that  have  grow 
to  be  too  large  for  the  principal  to  attempt  to  keep  in  per- 
sonal touch  with  all  the  pupils  of  the  school.  About 
fourteen  schools  with  attendances  ranging  from  150  to 
650  who  profess  to  say  "yes"  to  question  10  have  to  depend  on 
the  effort  of  the  principal  and  the  initiative  of  interested 
teachers  for  any  such  relations.  In  these  cases  it  is  usually, 
and  of  practical  necessity,  limited  to  special,  troublesome, 
or  delinquent  cases. 

Among  the  group-administered  schools  appear  all  de- 
grees and  shades  of  advisory  relations  between  the  teachers, 
variously  called  registration-teachers,  record-book  teachers, 
session-room  teachers,  home-room  teachers,  class  advisers, 
etc.,  and  the  pupils  in  their  groups.  The  advisership  runs 
all  the  way  from  purely  routine  oversight,  record -keeping 
and  ordinary  discipline  in  perhaps  17,  to  the  most  inti- 
mate and  exacting  personal  friendly  relations  with  responsi- 
bility placed  upon  the  adviser  for  all  phases  of  the  pupil's 
relations  to  the  school  in  perhaps  56  of  the  schools  indi- 
cating the  character  of  the  advisory  effort.  It  seems  a 
perfectly  natural  supposition  that  there  is  a  process  of  evolu- 
tion going  on  from  the  mechanical  relationship  to  the  more 
personal.  Or,  exprest  differently,  the  pendulum  had 
swung  to  the  limit  on  the  machinery  side  and  has  now  made 
considerable  progress  back  towards  involving  more  effect- 
ively the  personality  of  the  teacher.  The  movement  does 
not  imply  discarding  the  machinery  but  rather  is  making 
new  use  of  it. 
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This  evolution  or  tendency  is  clearly  suggested,  further- 
more, by  the  fact  that,  while  very  few  if  any  have  given  up 
advisory  effort  after  a  fair  trial,  some  26  writers  claim  to 
secure  advice  incidentally,  1 1  try  to  get  close  relations 
with  the  students  without  avowed  advisership,  14  who  do 
not  get  advisership  favor  it  or  are  planning  to  introduce 
an  advisory  system  in  the  immediate  future,  and  others 
secure  it  in  special  cases. 

The  statistics  given  above  are  not  intended  to  set  forth 
with  any  precision  the  proportion  of  schools  definitely  or 
systematically  undertaking  advisory  efforts  nor  were  they 
sought  from  the  high  school  principals  for  that  purpose. 
The  plan  was,  rather,  to  discover  what  varieties  of  effort 
are  being  made,  the  best  that  is  being  accomplished,  and 
the  fundamental  considerations  or  principles  involved. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  only  satisfactory  way  to 
-convey  the  facts  and  suggestions  developed  by  the  inquiry 
would  be  to  quote  literally  a  large  number  of  the  replies 
and  then  to  generalize.  But  again  the  space  limit  forbids 
and  the  preceding  generalities  only  can  be  given  with  a  very 
few  illustrations  of  some  existing  types  of  advisory  systems, 
taken  literally  from  the  responses. 

No.  2,  with  38  teachers  and  967  students  (three  grades) : 
"School  is  divided  into  advisory  sections  of  approximately 
30  pupils  each,  the  adviser  keeping  the  State  register  and 
looking  after  matters  specified  (in  question  9).  (10)  Yes, 
by  the  assignment  of  each  entering  student  at  once  to  a 
faculty  adviser.  (11)  Yes.  Bases  for  assignment  are  (a) 
group  interests  of  students,  such  as  French,  Spanish, 
debating,  etc.,  (b)  idiosyncracies  of  the  student  which 
suggest  a  particular  faculty  member  fitted  to  meet  the  in- 
dividual's needs.  (12)  It  is  both  expected  and  required 
that  the  adviser  acquaint  himself  with  home  environment 
and  pupil's  history.  (13)  Thirty  minutes  daily  are  set 
apart  for  advisory  work  during  the  school  day.  No  adviser 
should  have  more  than  thirty  pupils  to  look  after." 

No.  9,  with  51  teachers  and  1427  students: 

"We  have  old  plan  of  nine  assembly  or  study  rooms  each 
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seating  from  150  to  240.  These  are  in  charge  of  room  prin- 
cipals who  have  charge  of  attendance,  discipline  and  study 
hours.  (10)  Yes — the  room  principals  assign  to  each  teacher 
in  connection  with  the  room  a  certain  number  who  recite 
to  her  to  visit  and  become  familiar  with  home  conditions. 
The  principal  of  the  building  can  thus  find  out  about 
any  student  thru  these  two  associates.  (11)  The  teacher 
is  assigned  to  such  students  as  are  "confidential"  with  her, 
those  that  she  stands  "next"  to.  (12)  They  are  to  know 
all  about  them  within  four  weeks  after  they  get  them. 
They  visit  homes  or  send  for  parents.  My  teachers  think 
this  takes  20  to  25  per  cent  of  their  effort.  It  pays!  (13) 
It  is  evenly  divided.  From  20  to  30.  Out  of  30  assigned 
to  a  teacher  not  more  than  5  or  6  take  any  great  amount 
of  time." 

No.  39,  24  teachers,  422  pupils: 

"We  have  a  class  adviser  for  each  of  the  four  classes  in 
our  high  school  who  takes  care  of  the  records,  routine 
supervision,  etc.  (10)  The  advisory  teacher  and  principal 
take  care  of  this  matter  at  individual  conferences.  Further 
arrangements  for  taking  care  of  this  by  assigning  32  pupils 
to  each  of  13  teachers  who  assist  the  respective  class  advisers 
in  advisory  relations.  (11)  Especial  effort  is  made  in  se- 
lecting advisory  teachers  for  the  various  classes.  Our 
four  class  advisers  are  all  ladies  and  are  chosen  with  refer- 
ence to  compatibility  of  temperament  and  the  age  of  the 
pupils  with  which  they  are  dealing.  (12)  Teachers  do 
very  little  in  regard  to  acquainting  themselves  with  home 
environment.  This  is  done  thru  the  principal's  office 
and  reported  to  the  teachers  in  charge.  (13)  Our  advisory 
teachers  are  given  one  less  class  per  day.  I  would  regard 
it  as  wise  to  give  them  more  time  and  require  more  if  such 
were  possible.  The  maximum  pupils  to  a  single  class 
adviser  is  150." 

No.  76,  1347  pupils: 

"Six  session-room  teachers  who  are  assistant  principals 
in  charge  of  about  250  pupils  each.  They  have  but  from 
one  to  three  recitations  daily.     They  are  also  vocational 
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councilors.  (10)  Besides  the  session-room  teachers  we 
have  social  groups  under  single  teachers  who  keep  up  the 
relation  thru  the  four  years.  (11)  Yes.  Those  who  seem 
adapted  to  the  work,  who  are  liked  by  the  students  and 
who  can  take  hold  of  it  with  enthusiasm,  appreciating  this 
opportunity  to  do  good.  (12)  They  visit  the  homes. 
Social  evenings  at  home  with  the  groups.  Reports  of  condi- 
tions to  session-room  teachers.  (12)  We  would  like  less 
but  now.  have  250.  150  would  be  about  right  for  ideal 
work." 

No.  86,  88  teachers  and  2900  pupils: 

"A  certain  number  of  students  is  assigned  to  each  teacher. 
(10)  For  each  entering  class  there  is  appointed  a  grade- 
adviser  who  keeps  in  touch  with  the  class  until  graduation, 
(n)  Yes,  best  judgment.  (12)  As  far  as  possible.  (13) 
Five  periods  a  week.  From  100  to  600  pupils  are  assigned 
to  a  grade  adviser." 

No.  169,  30  teachers,  889  pupils: 

"Divided  into  25  sections.  (Music,  gymnasium,  assistant 
to  the  principal,  have  no  section.)  (10)  Yes — every 
section  teacher  is  supposed  to  come  into  personal  contact 
with  his  pupils.  (11)  The  assignments  are  made  by  years 
— special  care  is  taken  to  fit  the  teacher  to  his  group.  (12) 
As  fully  as  possible.  (13)  No.  No  teacher  has  over  35, 
25  would  be  better. 

"Your  questionnaire  touches  a  matter  of  such  import- 
ance and  so  interests  me  that  I  venture  to  add  a  note. 

"We  have  found  our  'Parents'  and  Teachers'  Association' 
to  be  of  great  value  in   acquainting  us  with  our  pupils. 
We  have  eight  meetings  a  year — one  of  which  is  our  'Annual 
Exhibit.'     Our  exhibit   is  thronged.     Our  other  meetings. 
are  fairly  attended,  and  yet  they  help  us  wonderfully  in 
getting    into    touch    with    the    home    surroundings   of   our 
pupils.     We    use    the    telephone    and    mails    very    freely. 
I  make  many  calls  myself,  and  the  teachers  make  more.. 
All  these  things  are  good,  but  of  course  they  only  touch' 
the  surface  of  the  problem.     The  average  home  and  the. 
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modern  high  school  pupil  need,  and  have  a  right  to  expect, 
more  of-  personal  advice  than  we  as  school  people  give. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  ways  and 
means." 

No.  180,  17  teachers  and  524  pupils: 

"The  school  is  divided  into  sections  or  groups  assigned 
to  different  teachers  for  record-keeping,  routine  super- 
vision, ordinary  discipline,  etc.  These  teachers  are  called 
the  'advisers'  of  the  sections  or  groups;  they  are  expected 
to  definitely  seek  personal  advisory  relations  with  each 
pupil.  Two  teachers  in  particular,  called  'vocational 
advisers,'  have  general  advisory  functions  in  regard  to  the 
future  of  pupils.  (11)  Men  teachers  for  boys;  except  in 
one  case.  (12)  They  are  requested  to  call  at  the  homes 
of  the  pupils,  or  at  least  to  see  the  parents  at  school,  to 
discuss  school  and  the  child.  (13)  All  teachers  have 
administrative  or  advisory  duties.  About  35  must  be 
assigned  to  each  adviser." 

The  responses  to  question  14,  touching  the  relation  of 
personality  to  advisership,  showed  the  greatest  variety  of 
judgment  and  opinion  as  to  what  is  most  important  in  the 
character  of  the  adviser.  About  a  hundred  traits  are  named, 
but  no  doubt  identical  traits  are  given  different  names  by 
different  writers  in  many  cases.  Very  few  physical  re- 
quirements are  mentioned;  health,  strength,  energy,  being 
•given  not  more  than  a  dozen  times  altogether.  Compara- 
tively' few  require  any  strictly  professional  qualities;  7 
leaching  success,  9  devotion  (presumably  to  teaching), 
and  not  a  half-dozen  others  combined.  Characteristics 
that  might  be  called  personal  habits  are  also  seldom  named, 
e.  g.,  neatness  3  times,  frankness  4,  seeking  companionship 
4,  dignity  2,  and  a  few  others  by  one  each.  But  few  dis- 
tinctively moral  qualities  are  specified;  honesty  by  6, 
high  ideals  (of  conduct,  etc.)  by  5,  purity  of  character  by 
2,  and  four  others  by  one  each.  Intellectual  attainments 
like  judgment,  sense,  tact,  wisdom,  acumen,  are  specified 
something  like  90  times;  breadth,  logical  balance,  knowledge 
of  the  world,  20  times;  understanding  of  the  child,  knowledge 
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of  human  nature,  25  times.  The  quality  par  excellence 
of  the  student  adviser  is  emphatically  sympathy  with 
young  people.  Not  only  do  10 1  writers  specify  sympathy 
by  name,  but  interest  in  and  love  for  young  people  and 
other  traits  not  vitally  different  from  sympathy  are  named 
at  least  forty  times.  Other  features  partaking  largely  of 
the  emotional  are  frequently  required;  kindliness,  desire 
to  serve,  the  missionary  spirit,  and  the  like,  15-20  times; 
enthusiasm,  earnestness,  and  such,  12  times;  calmness, 
poise,  patience,  even  temperament,  fairness,  25  times; 
cheerfulness,  appreciation  of  humor,  optimism,  15  times; 
and  a  few  others  once  or  twice.  Among  the  items  more 
clearly  volitional,  firmness,  self-control,  force,  power  to 
discipline,  strength  of  character  or  personality,  initiative, 
leadership,  and  courage,  together  are  given  33  times.  A 
few  things  not  listed  before  and  not  easy  toclassify,  efficiency, 
executive  ability,  culture,  imagination,  compatibility,  per- 
sonal magnetism,  consistency,  are  mentioned  a  few  times. 

Such  a  numerical  summary  does  not  give  anything  like 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  answers  received.  Here  again  to 
make  a  full  report  would  necessitate  quoting  a  large  majority 
of  the  replies  in  full.  A  limited  number  of  quotations  can 
not  possibly  represent  in  any  comprehensive  manner  the 
judgments  of  th<  high  school  principals.  Nevertheless, 
a  few  replies  from  schools  with  advisory  systems  where  the 
teachers  are  the  advisers  and  in  which  the  principals  find 
home-visiting  by  the  advisers  helpful  to  the  teaching  are 
given  to  show  what  are  perhaps  some  of  the  best  results 
of  experience.  These  extracts  from  the  returns  give  re- 
plies to  question  14  first,  the  traits  of  advisers,  followed 
by  answers  to  16,  17  and  18,  showing  typical  experiences 
and  opinion  with  regard  to  home  visiting.  At  the  present 
stage  of  progress  in  the  evolution  of  the  public  high  school 
advisory  systems  and  relations  with  homes  and  parents 
are  evidently  to  be  closely  connected. 

No.  2.  "Enthusiasm,  sympathy,  judgment.  (16)  I  be- 
lieve a  teacher's  qualifications  for  doing  good  work  as  an 
adviser   should   be   prerequisite   to    (a)    appointment,    (b) 
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advancement.  (17)  I  believe  the  teacher  should  be  re- 
quired to  visit  the  homes.  No  social  secretary  could  main- 
tain close  personal  touch  with  a  thousand  students  and 
their  homes.  (18)  It  improves  the  work  of  the  teacher 
by  shifting  her  center  of  interest  from  the  subject  to  the 
pupil." 

No.  17.  "Those  traits  that  are  found  in  the  born  teacher 
and  in  teachers  who  have  made  children'  and  human 
nature  in  general  a  special  study.  These  qualities  are 
sympathy,  a  genuine  interest  in  the  pupil's  welfare,  self- 
control,  even  temperament,  tact,  sound  judgment,  firm- 
ness, patience,  and  a  fresh  remembrance  of  their  own 
childhood  and  youth.  (16)  To  a  very  considerable  extent. 
(17)  I  do  not  consider  this  necessary  except  in  extreme 
cases.  (18)  All  honest,  sincere,  conscientious  service  im- 
proves the  teaching  quality  of  the  teacher,  and  the  amount 
that  is  necessary  is  not  liable  to  interfere  with  the  teaching." 

No.  38.  "Patience;  firmness  in  kindness;  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  life  of  high  school  pupils.  (16)  It  is  hard 
to  be  sure  of  them  in  looking  for  a  new  teacher;  they  are 
taken  into  account  in  promoting  and  retaining  a  teacher. 
(17)  Yes  to  your  first  question — give  the  teachers  time 
enough  to  do  it.  Our  teachers  each  have  one  afternoon 
a  week  for  such  work — and  also  for  social  work.  (18)  lam 
quite  sure  that  such  work  results  in  good  both  to  teacher 
and  pupil.  Mutual  understanding  assures  better  work 
together." 

No.  68.  "Absolute  sincerity  and  a  strong  interest  in 
young  people.  Also  some  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world, 
business  and  society.  (16)  Very  largely.  I  will  not 
recommend  a  teacher  who  has  no  active  interest  outside 
of  the  school-room.  (17)  This  is  not  possible  with  us. 
It  is  unnecessary  in  many  cases.  When  it  is  necessary, 
the  teacher  can  and  must  do  it.  (18)  No,  it  makes  her 
a  better  teacher.  It  gives  her  a  different  and  broader 
view-point  and  makes  her  more  human." 

No.  76.  "Sympathy,  broad  vision,  fairness  in  judgments, 
strong  personality.    One  who  loves  the  work  for  the  sake  of 
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the    pupils.     (16)  They    come    first,    scholarship    second. 

(17)  Teacher,    yes.     Special    adviser,    no!     (18)  Improves 
teaching." 

No.  146.  "Interest  in  people  rather  than  in  subjects. 
We  have  some  good  angels  among  our  teachers.  (16)  A 
primary  consideration.  (17)  It  should  be  left  to  actual 
teachers  of  students.     With  clerks  it  becomes  mechanical. 

(18)  The  best  thing  that  can  enter  into  the  life  of  a  teacher, 
personal  interest  in  her  charges." 

No.  150.  "Love  for  boys  and  girls.  (16)  Not  as  much  as 
we  should,  for  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  (17)  Not  re- 
quired— special  adviser  would  tend  to  relieve  teachers 
of  work  they  should  do.  (18)  Reacts  always  to  make  a 
stronger  teacher." 

No.  151.  "The  first  is  actual  interest  in  pupils  and  sym- 
pathy with  them.  Right  ideals,  agreeable  personality, 
ability,  preparation,  professional  enthusiasm.  (16)  They 
are  the  determining  traits  and  are  given  in  order  of  import- 
ance. (17)  No.  That  is  assuming  too  much  the  responsi- 
bility that  rests  upon  the  parents.  (18)  Our  teachers  make 
the  visits  in  special  cases.  It  does  improve  the  teacher. 
The  required  visiting  would  help  only  those  who  care  to 
do  it." 

No.  168.  "Common  sense,  experience,  a  broad  rather 
than  special  education,  sympathy,  energy.  (16)  They 
count  for  much.  (17)  The  importance  would  justify 
anything.      (18)   It  unquestionably  is  of  untold  value." 

With  such  a  showing  of  "essential  or  most  important" 
traits  as  even  these  few  extracts  made,  it  is  not  surprizing 
that  a  few  principals  express  the  belief  that  only  a  small 
minority  of  teachers  are  fitted  to  perform  properly  such  an 
advisory  function  as  is  needed  in  the  high  school.  Perhaps 
there  is  still  less  occasion  for  surprize  at  the  small  number 
of  principals  seeking  advisory  relations  thru  their  teachers 
who  make  any  attempt  whatever  to  get  the  adviser  who 
is  best  adapted  to  the  individual  child  or  even  to  any  group 
of  children.  Most  of  the  efforts  made  go  no  farther  than 
selecting  the  adviser  on  the  basis  of  sex,   age  or  school 
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year  or  favorite  study  of  a  group,  or  than  changing  to  an- 
other adviser  after  one  has  failed  to  get  hold  of  some  par- 
ticular pupil.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  principals  very 
generally  recognize  the  importance  of  the  personality  of 
the  adviser  in  getting  the  best  results  for  each  pupil  but 
they  see  no  possible  way  to  secure  the  desirable  adaptation. 

The  only  suggestion  that  the  present  writer  can  offer  to 
assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  adaptation,  and  its 
practicability  might  be  questioned,  is  that  the  pupils  be 
classified  on  admission,  thru  the  help  of  records  from  the 
lower  schools  and  information  collected  at  the  time,  ac- 
cording to  their  most  prominent  or  controlling  interests 
or  character  traits  and  assigned  for  advisership  to  those 
teachers  who,  by  virtue  of  having  those  same  interests 
or  traits  well  developed  in  themselves,  are  best  able  to 
sympathize  with  the  youth  of  that  particular  type.  We 
select  our  teachers  with  great  regard  to  their  academic 
preparation  for  teaching  certain  subjects  and  then  complain 
if  they  are  enthusiastic  partizans  of  their  special  subjects 
or  departments  rather  than  teachers  of  boys  and  girls. 
We  might  give  more  attention  to  selecting  teachers  with 
certain  character  traits  well  developed,  in  order  to  better 
reach  certain  kinds  or  groups  of  young  people  who  need 
sympathetic  guidance  and  encouragement  more  than  they 
need  instruction  in  Latin  or  algebra  or  any  other  conven- 
tional high  school  subject.  Perhaps  a  part  of  the  considera- 
tion now  given  to  academic  requirements  would  yield  far 
greater  permanent  profit  if  applied  to  personality  require- 
ments— in  case  we  really  believe  that  character  is  the 
greatest  thing  the  school  can  produce  or  cultivate. 

An  examination  of  the  replies  to  questions  8,  12,  17  and 
18  shows  that  about  one-half  of  all  thf  principals  reporting 
have  actually  tried  to  get  the  home  and  the  teacher  together. 
It  appears  that  about  three-fourths  of  this  half  say  "yes" 
to  question  8 — they  try  to  get  personal  history  or  informa- 
tion at  or  after  entrance.  Two-thirds  of  this  half  approve 
requiring  home  visitation  by  the  teachers  and  two-thirds 
say  this  home  work  has  good  influence  on  the  teaching  of 
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those  teachers  who  engage  in  the  effort.  Of  the  20  principals 
in  this  experienced  half  who  do  not  approve  of  the  home 
visiting,  10  give  as  their  chief  or  only  objection  simply 
that  there  is  already  too  much  work  or  too  little  time  for 
the  teachers  to  allow  this.  The  others  give  differing  ob- 
jections, e.  g.,  wouldn't  do  "in  this  place,"  such  a  require- 
ment would  place  the  teacher  in  a  wrong  attitude  to  do  it 
well,  only  the  principal,  vice-principal  or  a  special  function- 
ary could  do  it  effectively.  Several  do  not  approve  of  a  re- 
quirement to  visit  so  many  as  20-40  homes  but  think  a 
smaller  number  is  desirable.  Plainly,  those  who  have 
tried  them  and  are  best  qualified  to  pass  judgment  are 
generally  in  favor  of  home  visits  and  they  find  them  helpful 
to  the  teaching  rather  than  detrimental. 

There  is  another  factor  influencing  the  evolution  of 
effective  advisory  systems  in  our  high  schools,  not  given 
a  place  directly  in  this  questionnaire.  It  found  expression, 
however,  in  many  responses  to  questions  9,  10,  11,  12,  and 
19.  This  factor  is  the  guidance  or  control  of  the  "outside" 
activities  or  interests — athletics,  literary,  musical  and  de- 
bating organizations,  social  functions,  and  the  like.  These 
all  furnish  excellent  opportunity  for  the  school,  thru  some 
one  or  more  members  of  the  teaching  force,  to  secure  in 
a  measure  the  close  relationship  we  are  urging.  But  if 
the  school  goes  no  further  by  way  of  systematic  effort 
it  is  not  living  up  to  its  opportunity,  however  valuable  may 
be  the  influence  exerted  thru  these  "outside"  activities. 
Not  for  a  moment  should  this  field  of  effort  be  neglected 
— it  needs  more  cultivation  than  most  schools  are  giving 
it — but  it  is  only  one  part  of  the  great  ranch  that  the 
high  school  must  look  after,  and  it  may  prove  to  be  only 
the  truck  patch  of  the  ranch  in  the  days  to  come. 

The  introduction  of  any  comprehensive  advisory  system 
should  be  cordially  supported  by  the  parents  of  the  com- 
munity. To  secure  their  cooperation  the  school  must 
take  care  to  see  that  they  are  fully  informed.  Parents 
and  tax-payers  must  be  made  to  see  and  appreciate  the 
importance  of  such  efforts  if  they  are  to  learn  to  stand  for 
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smaller  classes  and  fewer  classes  per  teacher.  The  high 
school  is  an  expensive  proposition  but  our  people  will 
gladly  pay  its  bills  if  they  are  convinced  that  they  are 
getting  their  money's  worth.  They  have  a  right  to  be 
shown  the  value  of  the  teacher's  labor  in  this  direction. 
School  administrators  often  forget  the  viewpoint  of  the 
layman  and  take  too  much  for  granted.  Under  some 
circumstances  the  work  might  be  started  in  a  modest  way 
and  made  to  give  the  needful  information  to  parents  thru 
its  own  workings.  Another  way  of  placing  before  the  patrons 
a  proposed  advisory  system  is  illustrated  by  the  Salt  Lake 
City  plan.  Mr.  Eaton's  circular  letter  is  self-explanatory 
and  is  given  here  in  full. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March  29,  1909 
To  Parents  of  High  School  Pupils 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Dear  Friends: 

The  faculty  of  the  Salt  Lake  High  School  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
Superintendent  D.  H.  Christensen  has  decided  to  put  into  operation  a  plan 
which  aims  to  bring  into  closer  relation  the  school  and  the  home  to  the  end 
that  the  best  interests  of  its  pupils  may  be  more  intelligently  promoted. 

It  must  be  evident  to  you  that  a  teacher  has  a  great  advantage  in  dealing 
with  a  pupil  if  he  knows  not  only  what  that  pupil's  capability  in  one  particular 
school  subject  is  but  also  what  his  circumstances,  habits,  health,  domestic 
influences,  environment  and  general  tendencies  are.  The  natural  diffidence 
of  pupils  at  this  age,  together  with  the  necessarily  changed  conditions  of  class- 
room work  in  the  high  school,  often  makes  it  extremely  hard  for  a  teacher 
correctly  to  gage  a  pupil's  possibilities  and  needs  and  thus  to  secure  the  best 
results. 

By  changed  conditions  we  refer  to  the  fact  that,  while  in  the  grade  school 
the  pupil  had  usually  but  one  teacher  who  heard  all  his  lessons,  in  the  high 
school  he  has  as  many  different  teachers  as  he  has  subjects  of  study,  generally 
four  or  five  in  number.  Moreover,  he  goes  to  and  fro  to  his  various  recitations 
and  in  the  course  of  a  day  has  probably  visited  five  or  six  rooms  situated  often 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another. 

At  first  the  tendency  of  these  conditions  is  somewhat  to  disconcert  and 
even  to  discourage  younger  pupils.  They  miss  the  close  association  of  their 
fellows  of  the  same  room  and  to  some  extent  the  friendship  and  sympathy 
of  the  teacher.  Each  teacher  has  about  one  hundred  different  pupils  (some- 
times, many  more)  in  her  daily  classes  and  she  sees  each  but  one  period  of 
the  day.  In  the  nature  of  things,  therefore,  it  is  inevitable  that  this  system, 
altho  in  many  respects  admirable  and  desirable,  is  nevertheless  not  conducive 
to  a  mutual  understanding  between  pupil  and  teacher  so  necessary  to  secure 
the  best  results  in  teaching. 
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It  is  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  these  difficulties  and  of  getting  into  closer 
touch  with  you  that  the  Advisory  System  has  been  instituted  in  our  school. 
We  feel  that  we  shall  know  the  child  better  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
parent  and  by  obtaining  such  information  as  only  a  parent  can  give. 

Each  teacher  is  assigned  a  group  of  pupils  (about  twenty-five)  chosen  pref- 
erably from  the  first  period  class.  These  shall  be  the  special  wards,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  teacher  who  will,  by  personal  conferences  and  home  visitation, 
ascertain  all  the  facts  necessary  to  a  thoro  understanding  of  each  individual. 
The  teacher  will  also  act,  in  cooperation  with  the  parent,  as  a  guide  and  coun- 
sellor to  the  pupil  in  the  pursuance  of  his  High  school  course.  The  aim  is 
to  make  of  the  teacher  in  all  respects  a  competent  adviser  for  each  one  of  her 
group. 

The  teacher,  to  whom  your  son  or  daughter  has  thus  been  assigned,  will 
communicate  with  you  by  letter  or  in  person  at  an  early  date. 

This  in  brief  is  the  Advisory  System  which  has  recently  been  adopted  in  our 
school  and  which  we  believe  will  result  in  material  benefit  to  all  concerned — 
parent,  pupil  and  teacher  alike.  We  have  presented  it  to  you  with  full  con- 
fidence in  your  earnest  support  and  cooperation  since  you  surely  realize  that 
we  have  an  interest  in  your  child  second  only  to  your  own. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

S.  L.  H.  S.  Teachers 

Geo.  A.  Eaton,  Principal" 

The  following  propositions  seem  to  the  author  to  be 
fairly  well  supported,  if  not  conclusively  demonstrated, 
by  a  study  of  the  complete  returns  altho  the  writer  does 
not  pretend  that  the  matter  presented  in  this  article  should 
be  a  demonstration  to  the  reader.  They  have  at  least  been 
strongly  imprest  upon  the  writer  thru  this  study.  Ad- 
visership  is  an  important — and  an  increasingly  more  im- 
portant— function  of  the  modern  high  school,  for  educational 
and  vocational  reasons  especially,  but  also  for  personal, 
social  and  other  reasons.  The  high  school  may  improve 
and  strengthen  its  influence  on  its  pupils  and  in  its  com- 
munity by  deliberately  adopting  some  plan  whereby  it 
shall  be  the  business  of  some  qualified  adult  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  school  to  consciously  and  patiently 
realize  in  fact  and  for  every  pupil  the  in  loco  parentis  func- 
tion attributed  to  the  public  school.  No  machinery  can 
take  the  place  of  the  parent,  only  a  personality  can  do 
that.  Application  statements,  enrollment  or  registration 
blanks,  report  cards  and  delinquency  notices,  etc.,  etc., 
may  have  their  proper  place  but  they  are  machinery  and 
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nothing    more,     albeit    necessary    machinery,    no   doubt. 

The  varieties  and  the  character  of  advice  that  can  be 
successfully  tendered  by  the  high  school  must  be  closely 
limited  by  the  nature  of  the  relation  that  exists  between 
the  pupil  and  adviser.  The  more  confidential  the  relation, 
the  more  personal  and  comprehensive  the  advice. 

If  advice  is  to  be  confined  to  educational  interests  alone 
it  should  be  given  by  another  person  than  a  teacher  into 
whose  classes  or  department  the  pupil  may  go.  If  other 
sorts  of  advice  are  to  be  given  effectively,  a  confidential 
relation  based  on  frankness  and  intimate  acquaintance 
must  be  established  between  pupil  and  adviser.  In  the 
latter  case,  other  things  being  equal,  the  teacher  having 
most  frequent  dealings  with  any  pupil,  either  in  class-work 
or  in  other  ways,  would  be  in  the  best  position  to  become 
that  pupil's  adviser.  The  desirable  intimacy  would  be 
favored  by  continuing  the  advisership  from  year  to  year 
unchanged,  that  is,  the  adviser  should,  as  a  rule,  stay  with 
the  pupils  of  his  group  thruout  their  high  school  course, 
if  possible. 

To  attain  the  maximum  of  usefulness  the  adviser  must 
possess  certain  qualifications  not  always  included  in  the 
conventional  requirements  for  giving  instruction.  Among 
these  are  a  greater  interest  in  young  people  than  in  subject- 
matter  to  be  taught;  a  broad  view  of  education  and  the 
function  of  the  school;  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
vocational  requirements,  opportunities  and  prospects; 
breadth,  insight,  tact  and  experience — so  as  to  under- 
stand human  nature  and  deal  with  people.  It  will  also 
be  necessary  for  the  adviser  to  mingle  much  with  the  young 
people  and  their  parents  outside  of  school  so  as  to  really 
and  thoroly  sympathize  with  the  children  in  school.  It 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  teacher  to  meet  the  parents  at  school 
in  a  "parents'  meeting,"  or  in  the  office  when  the  parent 
has  been  sent  for  to  adjust  some  difficulty.  The  teacher 
must  meet  the  parent  on  his  or  her  own  ground,  in  the  home 
especially. 

In  the  very  small  school  the  principal  may  be  able  to 
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act  as  adviser  for  all  the  pupils;  in  a  slightly  larger  school 
the  vice-principal  or  some  specially  qualified  and  interested 
teacher  can  assist;  in  the  still  larger  school  with  centralized 
administration  the  principal  and  vice-principals  may  be 
assisted  by  special  advisers  or  a  few  specially  chosen  teachers 
caring  for  large  sections  of  the  school  and  doing  but  little 
teaching.  The  very  large  school  which  divides  the  adminis- 
trative duties  among  all  the  teachers  can  most  readily 
require  the  teachers  to  add  the  advisory  fuction  to  their 
other  labors. 

The  details  of  any  plan  must  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  personality  of  principal  and  teachers,  as  well  as  upon 
their  mutual  attitudes  and  local  school  or  home  condi- 
tions. The  principal  who  believes  that  the  regular  teachers 
can  do  this  sort  of  work ;  that  even  those  weak  in  it  may  be 
strengthened  and  all  improved  by  assistance,  trial  and 
practice  will  succeed  best  by  using  the  regular  teachers. 
If  he  does  not  have  such  faith  in  his  teachers  he  must 
not  depend  on  them  but  may  try  special  advisers.  If 
teachers  do  advisory  and  administrative  labor  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  the  most  cordial  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  principal.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
regulations  or  state  the  requirements  or  expectations  for 
advisers:  some  variety  of  follow-up  method  must  be  em- 
ployed by  the  principal  to  get  adequate  results. 

The  regular  teacher  and  the  special  adviser  each  has  his 
own  special  advantages.  To  use  the  language  of  the  re- 
ports, the  former  has  a  better  chance  to  know  the  pupils 
intimately,  to  get  next  to  them;  gets  the  parents;  learns 
the  difficulty  of  home  study;  establishes  mutual  under- 
standing by  home  visits;  improves  in  teaching  and  power 
to  teach;  puts  more  soul  into  the  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  special  adviser  may  be  better  posted  and  more  expert, 
impartial  and  unbiased;  may  have  more  time  for  the  work; 
may  know  which  homes  need  visiting;  may  go  greater  dis- 
tances and  have  the  expenses  paid.  Many,  if  not  most, 
high  school  teachers,  are  bored  by  administrative  duties 
and  have  been  in  the  school-room   as  pupils  or  teachers, 
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separated  from  the  rough-and-tumble  world,  so  long  that 
they  are  liable  to  be  poorly  qualified  for  giving  some  kinds 
of  advice,  perhaps  especially  vocational.  "Give  us  someone 
not  a  teacher  for  this  work." 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  what  they  may 
be  worth:  Some  are  well  upheld  by  the  questionnaire 
while  others  are  scarcely  more  than  the  writer's  impres- 
sions gathered  during  the  study  of  the  subject.  Detailed 
records  should  be  available  at  entrance,  including  records 
of  previous  school  work,  medical  examination,  and  special 
information  collected  by  former  teachers;  they  need  not  be 
used  if  the  adviser  prefers  to  start  with  a  clean  slate. 

Blank  forms  to  be  filled  out  at  entrance  by  pupil,  parent 
and  previous  teacher  or  principal  may  give  substantial 
aid  in  getting  acquainted,  more  especially  where  the  records 
are  meager  or  incomplete. 

So  far  as  possible  the  adviser  should  be  chosen  to  suit 
groups  of  pupils  with  like  interests,  tastes  or  temperaments. 
In  special  cases,  the  adaptation  may  be  extended  to  in- 
dividuals. 

After  friendly  relations  are  established  with  the  pupils 
or  at  least  a  good  beginning  is  made  in  that  direction,  the 
adviser  will  need  to  collect  personal  information  not  se- 
cured from  the  records  and  registration  blanks.  This  may 
be  strictly  confidential  and  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
adviser. 

The  high  school  must  extend  its  supervision  and  control 
of  the  "outside  activities"  of  the  students  and  use  them 
more  consciously  as  a  means  of  education.  Participation 
in  this  supervision  and  in  the  activities  themselves  may  be 
a  valuable  means  of  securing  for  the  adviser  the  personal 
touch  with  his  pupils. 

Advisers  must  meet  the  parents.  Parents'  meetings  are 
good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  advisers  must  visit  the  homes 
in  special  cases  at  least.  For  a  beginning  they  may  be 
required  to  visit  certain  homes  only.  As  their  skill  increases 
and  as  the  number  and  size  of  their  classes  can  be  cut  down, 
the  requirement  may  be  extended  to  include  all  homes. 
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Give  teachers  only  as  many  classes  as  pupils  are  expected 
to  have  and  allow  the  remainder  of  their  school  day  for 
preparation  and  other  school  duties  so  that  they  may  have 
more  time  outside  of  school  to  live  with  the  pupils  and  their 
parents. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  avoid  any  tendency  to 
allow  advisory  efforts  to  become  formal  or  mechanical. 
The  teacher  must  become  actively  interested  in  it  and  have 
a  heart  in  the  work  to  succeed. 

Teachers  who  are  weak  in  such  efforts  may  be  made 
stronger.  Some  specialists  may  be  developed,  to  aid  other 
teachers  and  to  solve  specially  difficult  advisory  problems. 
They  may  be  specialists  in  some  variety  of  advice  by  virtue 
of  superior  qualifications  in  that  particular  field,  or  in 
general  advisership  because  of  superior  experience  or  per- 
sonality. 

Principals  and  other  administrative  authorities  must 
give  due  recognition  and  reward  for  effectiveness  in  advisory 
relations.  J.  W.  Raymer 

Berkeley,  Calif. 


V 
STUDENTS'  USE  OF  THE  DICTIONARY 

Everybody  thinks  he  knows  what  the  dictionary  is, 
but  in  this  opinion  many  are  mistaken.  A  man  who 
thought  that  a  typewriter  was  a  machine  to  be  used  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  printing  Arabic  numbers  could  hardly 
be  said  to  know  what  a  typewriter  is.  Many  people  have 
a  similar  notion  about  the  dictionary.  They  regard  it 
as  a  simple  sort  of  compilation  in  which  one  can  look  up 
the  spelling  of  believe,  the  pronunciation  of  bronchitis, 
and  the  meaning  of  plutocratic  oligarchy.  They  do  not 
perceive  that  to  produce  those  trim  formulas  that  take 
up  so  little  space  required  decades  of  labor  by  hundreds 
of  men,  prodigious  literary  cleverness,  and  a  practicality, 
an  executive  genius,  a  perfection  of  system  that  should 
make  Mr.  Rockefeller  feel  like  a  tyro.  They  do  not  dream 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  information — needed  by  them, 
desired  by  them — which  they  could  get  from  the  dictionary 
if  they  only  knew  it  was  there. 

The  frequent  consultation  of  the  dictionary  by  students 
is  an  indispensible  agency  in  the  teaching  of  English. 
Its  potential  value  in  enlarging  their  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  language  is  great. 
But  unfortunately  this  potential  value  is  to  a  large  extent 
not  realized  in  fact.  To  many  students,  both  in  school 
and  in  college,  the  dictionary  is  of  little  use  except  as  a 
fairly  complete  spelling  list.  And  not  only  do  many  students, 
thru  ignorance  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary 
and  how  to  find  it,  fail  to  get  the  benefit  that  they  ought 
to  get,  but  thru  that  same  ignorance  they  fall  into  numerous 
dismal  errors.  For  the  dictionary,  a  source  of  light  when 
intelligently  used,  is,  when  unintelligently  used,  a  source 
of  gross  darkness. 

To  illustrate :  students  sent  to  the  dictionary  to  study 
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certain  words  produced  the  following  fruits  of  their  re- 
searches : 

For  many  years  the  sale  of  liquor  has  been  illicited 
in  Maine.  [All  that  was  seen  under  illicit  was  "not 
allowed;  prohibited;"  the  "a."  showing  that  the  word 
is  an  adjective  was  not  noticed.] 

The  young  boatman  was  very  brawn.  ["Strong 
muscles;  muscular  strength"  was  read  under  brawn — 
or  perhaps  only  "strong"  and  "muscular;"  the  "n." 
following  brawn  was  not  observed.] 

The  chauffeur  vacillated  the  wheel.  [  Vacillate  was 
found  to  mean  "to  move  one  way  and  the  other;"  was 
"v.  i."  not  seen,  or  was  it  seen  and  not  understood?] 

The  policeman  arrested  a  man  for  vagary.  ["A 
wandering  or  strolling"  was  read  under  vagary;  "obs." 
was  not  read.] 

Similarly  height  was  spelled  highth  by  a  student  who  justi- 
fied the  spelling  by  citing  the  line  in  Webster  which  reads, 
"Highth.     A  variant  of  height.      [Obs.]" 

In  order  that  students  may  make  better  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary than  is  indicated  by  such  examples  as  the  fore- 
going, they  should  be  taught  that  the  dictionary,  in  treating 
a  word,  gives  information  on  the  following  subjects: 

The  spelling  of  the  word  and  of  its  inflectional  forms 

The  pronunciation  of  the  word  and  of  its  inflectional 
forms 

The  part  of  speech  to  which  the  word  belongs 

Whether  the  word,  if  a  verb,  is  transitive  or  intransi- 
tive 

The  inflection  of  the  word 

The  derivation  of  the  word 

The  meaning  of  the  word 

The  usage  in  which  the  word  is  chiefly  found — whether 
literary,  colloquial,  slang,  local,  obsolete,  technical, 
rare,  etc. 

They  should  be  taught  the  method  by  which  this  various 
information  is  given.  They  should  be  taught  to  get  all 
of  this  information  that  they  need,  by  intelligent  and  orderly 
reading,  instead  of  ricochetting  over  a  paragraph,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  context  of  the  words  on  which  they 
light. 

Peculiarly  absurd  mistakes  are  made  thru  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  the  dictionary  states  the  derivation   of 
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words,  and  of  the  method  by  which  it  does  this.  In  the 
bracketed  passage  dealing  with  the  derivation  of  a  word, 
English  words  cited  for  comparison  or  otherwise  incidentally- 
referred  to,  are,  regardless  of  their  context,  taken  for 
synonyms  of  the  word  defined.  Thus  a  student  reads 
under  vagary  in  the  dictionary,  "[L,.  vagari,  to  stroll  about. 
See  vague.]"  and  the  "See  vague"  means,  to  his  mind, 
that  vagary  means  vague;  he  therefore  writes,  "I  have  only 
a  vagary  idea  of  the  subject."  Under  apropos  he  reads, 
"[F.  a  propos;  a  (I,,  ad)  +  propos  purpose,  L.  propositum 
plan,  purpose  ....]"  and  writes  accordingly,  "My  apropos 
is  to  study  engineering."  Under  jurisprudence  he  reads, 
"(-pru  dens),  n.  [L.  juris  prudentia;  jus,  juris,  right,  law  + 
prudentia  a  foreseeing,  knowledge  of  a  matter,  prudence; 
cf.  F.  jurisprudence.  See  just,  a.,  and  prudence.]  The 
science  of  juridical  law.  ..."  Among  all  these  enigmas  he 
picks  out  the  first  comprehensible  English  word,  and 
produces  this  sentence:  "England  had  no  jurisprudence  to 
tax  the  colonies."  The  entry  "Alibi,  n.  [L.  elsewhere, 
at  another  place.]  {Law)  the  plea  or  mode  of  defence," 
etc.,  results  in  the  statement  "We  decided  to  have  our 
dinner  alibi." 

But  even  when  students  look  in  the  right  part  of  an 
entry  for  the  meaning  of  a  word,  they  often  fail  to  find 
the  meaning,  because,  instead  of  reading  the  definition  as 
a  whole,  they  pick  out  one  synonym  and  read  it  regardless 
of  its  context.  What  are  we  to  make  of  such  sentences 
as  the  following? 

i.  Do  not  intermit  me  when  I  am  talking. 

2.  The  boy  interpolated  his  clothes. 

3.  January  1 1  is  the  peremptory  day  of  this  semester. 

4.  The  letter  came  just  at  the  invective  moment. 

5.  In  Mr.  Bonci's  concert  be  divulged  a  grand  voice. 

6.  He  elicited  a  match  from  his  pocket  and  lit  the  gas. 

7.  The  girl  instigated  the  kettle. 

The  explanation  of  these  curiosities  Iks  in  the  italicized 
words  in  the  following  paragraphs  from  Webster,  which 
it  may  amuse  the  reader  to  compare  severally  with  the 
sentences  correspondingly  numbered  above : 
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1.  Intermit.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time  or  at  in- 
tervals; to  interrupt;  to  suspend. 

Pray  to  the  Gods  to  intermit  the  plague. 

2.  Interpolate.     To  alter  or  corrupt  by  the  insertion 

of  new  or  foreign  matter;  especially,  to  change,  as  a 

book  or  text,  by  the  insertion  of  matter  that  is  new  or 

foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  author. 

How  strangely  Ignatius  is  mangled  and  interpolated 
you  may  see  by  the  vast  difference  of  all  copies 
and  editions. 

3.  Peremptory.  Precluding  debate  or  expostula- 
tion; not  admitting  of  question  or  appeal;  positive, 
absolute;  decisive;  conculsive;  final. 

4.  Invective.  Characterized  by  invection;  critical 
denunciatory;  satirical;  abusive;  railing. 

5.  Divulge.  To  make  public;  to  reveal  or  communi- 
cate to  the  public;  to  tell  (a  secret)  so  that  it  may  be- 
come generally  known ;  to  disclose; — said  of  that  which 
has  been  confided  as  a  secret  or  had  been  before  un- 
known; as,  to  divulge  a  secret. 

Divulge  not  such  a  love  as  mine. 

6.  Elicit.  To  draw  out  or  entice  forth;  to  bring  to 
light  [to  light  the  gas?];  to  bring  out  against  the  will; 
to  deduce  by  reason  or  argument;  as,  to  elicit  truth  by 
discussion. 

7.  Instigate.  To  goad  or  urge  forward;  to  set  on;  to 
provoke;  to  incite; — used  chiefly  with  reference  to  evil 
actions;  as,  to  instigate  one  to  a  crime. 

When  students  make  such  mistakes  as  those  cited  above 
it  is  not  surprizing  that  they  make  no  use  of  the  dictionary 
for  determining  what  idiomatic  combinations  are  required 
by  particular  words.  They  should  be  taught  that  the 
dictionary  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Such  idiomatic 
combinations  are  in  some  cases  specifically  stated;  for 
example : 

Ingratiate,  Webster  explains,  is  "used  reflcxively  and 
'  followed  by  with  before  the  person  whose  favor  is 
sought."  Example:  "Lysimachus  ingratiated  him- 
self with  Philip." 

Accuse  is  used  "with  of."  Example:  "We  arc  ac- 
cused of  having  persuaded  Austria." 

Deprive  is  used  "with  a  remoter  object  usually  pre- 
ceded by  of."  Example:  "God  hath  deprived  her  of 
reason." 

"Different  is  properly  followed  by  from.  Different 
than  is  quite  inadmissible." 

Treat,  the  intransitive  verb,  is  combined  "usually 
with  of;  as,  Cicero  treats  of  old  age."     If  students  used 
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their  dictionaries  better,  perhaps  teachers  would  not 
be  informed  so  often  that  "Tyndal  treats  with  gla- 
ciers," "Darwin  treats  with  monkeys,"  "Bryce  treats 
on  government,"  and  "Babcock  treats  on  milk." 

In  other  cases  the  necessary  combination  is  not  stated  but 
is  suggested  by  examples,  for  instance  : 

Charge,  v.  t.  To  accuse.  "If  he  did  that  wrong 
you  charge  him  with.  [The  example  indicates  that 
charge  in  the  sence  of  accuse  takes  the  preposition 
with.] 

Demur,  v.  i.  To  scruple  or  object;  to  take  excep- 
tion; as,  I  demur  to  that  statement.  [The  example  in- 
dicates that  to  is  the  proper  preposition.] 

Compare,  v.  i.  To  be  like  or  equal;  as,  his  later 
work  docs  not  compare  with  his  earlier.  [The  example 
shows  that  with  is  the  proper  preposition.] 

That  the  dictionary  can  be  used  for  ascertaining  the 
inflectional  forms  of  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  adverbs, 
and  verbs,  and  how  it  can  be  so  used,  should  be  taught 
to  students.  Many  students  in  doubt  how  to  spell  the 
plural  of  piano,  or  whether  "she  drunk  the  cup"  is  right, 
or  whether  to  say  "have  drunk"  or  "have  drank,"  would 
not  know  that  to  answer  these  questions  is  one  of  the  things 
the  dictionary  is  made  for;  and  many  more,  if  they  went 
to  the  dictionary,  would  not  know  how  to  find  the  answers. 
"How  is  pianos  spelled?  Wonder  if  the  dictionary  would 
tell.  Here's  piano.  'Piano,  n.  [It.  piano  soft  (fr.  L. 
planus  even,  smooth;  see  plain,  n.)]' and  so  forth.  Nothing 
about  the  plural  here."  The  student  needs  to  be  taught 
that  When  the  dictionary  does  not  give  a  plural,  the  plural 
is  regular;  that  if  he  does  not  know  how  a  given  word  is 
made  plural  regularly,  he  can  find  out  from  the  front  part 
of  the  dictionary;  that  the  absence  of  the  plural  form 
under  piano  is  a  plain  answer  to  his  question.  It  may 
be  mentioned  incidentally  that  after  a  certain  student 
had  been  told  that  "a  woods"  was  bad  English,  he  sought 
in  the  dictionary  for  further  information  on  the  subject, 
and  later  exprest  to  his  teacher  his  astonishment  that 
there  was  no  such  word  as  woods.  "But  what  makes  you 
think  there  isn't?"  asked  the  teacher.  "Why,"  said  the 
student,    "I   can't  find  woods  in   the   dictionary."     Many 
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students  in  doubt  about  the  forms  of  the  verb  drink  would 
— if  the  idea  of  resorting  to  the  dictionary  occurred  to 
them — light  on  the  words  "Drank.  Imp.  of  drink'  and  wonder 
what  it  meant.  Or  they  would  find  "Drunk.  Intoxicated 
with,  or  as  with,  strong  drink"  or  "Drunk.  A  drunken 
condition;  a  spree.  Slang"  and  would  draw  a  false  con- 
clusion. Or  if  they  thought  of  looking  under  drink,  they 
would  find  "Drink,  v.  t.  To  swallow,"  etc.,  and  would 
conclude  that  the  dictionary  had  for  some  reason  omitted 
the  principal  parts  of  this  verb — failing  to  look  higher  in 
the  column,  in  the  place  where  drink,  v.  i.,  is  entered. 
Or  if  they  lookt  under  the  first  drink  they  would  not  under- 
stand "imp.  drank;  p.  p.  drunk,"  would  not  think  of  looking 
up  "imp."  and  p.  p."  in  the  list  of  abbreviations,  would 
not  find  the  desired  information,  when  it  was  explicitly 
printed  before  their  eyes. 

Students  should  know  the  meanings  of  the  common  ab- 
breviations in  the  dictionary,  should  be  taught  that  the 
meaning  of  an  abbreviation  with  which  they  are  not  ac- 
quainted can  be  found  by  means  of  the  list  in  the  front 
part  of  the  book,  and  should  be  taught  to  use  this  list  in- 
stead of  guesswork.  Without  such  teaching,  abbrevia- 
tions employed  thousands  of  times  are  meaningless  or 
invested  with  wrong  meanings;  cf.  is  an  eternal  mystery, 
p.  p.  means  present  particle,  p.  pr.  means  perfect  particle, 
jr.  means  French,  pre},  means  prefer,  prov.  means  proverb, 
and  obs.  means  observe;  and,  of  course,  abbreviations  less 
common  are  no  better  understood  and  no  oftener  lookt 
up.  Students  should  also  be  taught  to  understand  the 
other  devices  used  by  the  dictionary  for  avoiding  repetition 
and  economizing  space — to  understand,  for  instance,  how 
the  pronunciation  of  gyrate  is  indicated  by  "(-rat)";  what 
to  inf'r  from  the  absence,  under  look,  v.  t.,  of  any  statement 
regarding  pronunciation,  inflection,  or  derivation,  and  from 
the  absence,  under  loss,  of  a  plural  form.  They  should 
learn  what  cross-references  mean,  and  what  the  difference 
is  between  a  cross-reference  concerning  derivation  (e.  g., 
"See  vague,"  under  vagary;  "See  just  and  prudence,"  under 
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jurisprudence;  "Cf.  papa,"  under  pope)  and  a  cross-refer- 
ence occurring  in  a  definition  (e.g.,  "See  helix,'7  under  spiral, 
"See  beat,  n.,  7,"  under  deadbeat;  "Cf.  trestle-work, ,"  under 
viaduct) . 

A  common  misunderstanding  as  to  the  use  of  the  hyphen 
in  the  dictionary  leads  to  such  puerilities  as  "to-gether," 
"  never-  the-less,"  "how-ever,"  "your-self,"  "what-ever," 
"over-come,"  "more-over,"  etc.  Seeing  hyphens  in  these 
words  as  printed  in  the  dictionary,  students  suppose  that 
hyphens  should  be  likewise  used  whenever  the  words  are 
written.  They  should  be  taught  the  difference  between 
the  hyphen  that  merely  shows  syllabication,  and  the  hyphen 
that  must  be  used  outside  the  dictionary. 

It  is  necessary  to  combat  with  special  force  and  per- 
sistence the  common  idea  that  because  a  word  is  "in  the 
dictionary,"  it  is  in  good  use;  or  because  a  word  is  assigned 
a  certain  meaning,  it  may  properly  be  used  with  that  mean- 
ing; or  because  a  certain  spelling  is  recorded,  that  spelling 
is  correct.  This  error  appears  when  students  protest 
against  the  criticism  of  spellings,  words,  and  particular 
uses  of  words,  citing  sections  of  the  dictionary  that  corrobo- 
rate the  criticism.  The  spelling  highth  is  not  to  be  criticised, 
because  it  is  "in  the  dictionary;"  some  argument  is  neces- 
sary to  convince  the  student  that  the  "obs."  after  highth 
in  the  dictionary  has  anything  to  do  with  the  case.  Simi- 
larly the  following  expressions  are,  on  the  supposed  authority 
of  the  dictionary,  defended  against  criticism: 

Varney  was  a  black-hearted  villan.  ["Villan,  n.  A 
villain.  [R.]"  says  Webster — half  a  line,  but  we  stop 
short  of  the  "R."j 

A  contemptible  glance  was  his  only  recognition. 
["Contemptible.  Insolent;  scornful;  contemptuous. 
Obs."] 

If  this  faction  cannot  be  downed.  ["Down,  v.  t.  To 
put  down;  to  overthrow;  to  subdue.  Archaic  or 
colloq."] 

When  money  is  plenty.  ["Plenty,  a.  Plentiful; 
abundant.     Obs.  or  colloq."] 

I  went  strait  to  the  office.  ["Strait,  a.  A  variant  of 
straight.     Obs."] 

He  inquired  friendly  what  she  wanted.     ["Friendly, 
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adv.  In  the  manner  of  friends;  amicably;  like  friends. 
Obs."] 

It  was  an  unprudent  thing  to  do.  ["Unprudent. 
Imprudent.     Obs."] 

One  would  hardly  suspicion  that  he  was  a  canvasser. 
["Suspicion,  v.  t.  To  view  with  suspicion;  to  suspect; 
to  doubt.     Obs.  or  low."] 

A  few  incidences  of  the  journey  are  still  impressed 
upon  my  mind.  ["Incidence.  An  incident;  an  event. 
Obs."] 

Other  entries  in   the  dictionary  that  are   perverted   thru 
careless  and  partial  reading  are  the  following : 

Observance.  Observing  or  noticing  with  attention; 
a  heeding  or  keeping  with  care;  performance; — usually 
with  a  sense  of  strictness  and  fidelity;  as,  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath  ;  observance  of  duties. 
[This  is  supposed  to  justify  "my  observance  of  the  way 
the  houses  were  numbered."] 

Notorious.  Generally  known  and  talked  of  by  the 
public; — usually  in  an  unfavorable  sense;  as,  a  notor- 
ious thief;  a  notorious  crime.  [Hence  "Longfellow, 
Whittier,  and  other  notorious  poets."] 

Awful.  Exceedingly  bad;  great; — applied  inten- 
sively; as,  an  awful  bonnet;  an  awful  boaster.     Slang. 

Calculate.  To  plan;  to  expect;  to  think.  Local, 
U.S. 

Swell.  Having  the  characteristics  of  a  person  of 
rank  and  importance;  showy;  dandified;  distinguished; 
as,  a  swell  person;  a  swell  neighborhood.     Slang. 

Guess.  To  think;  to  suppose;  to  believe;  to  imagine 
.  .  The  use  of  the  word  guess  for  think  or  believe,  al- 
tho  abundantly  sanctioned  by  good  English  authors, 
is  now  regarded  as  antiquated  and  objectionable  by 
discriminating  writers.  It  may  properly  be  branded 
as  a  colloquialism  and  vulgarism  when  used  respecting 
a  purpose  or  a  thing  about  which  there  is  no  uncer- 
tainty; as,  I  guess  I'll  go  to  bed. 

When,  however,  students  are  once  imprest  with  the 
meaning  and  importance  of  the  labels  slang,  cant,  local, 
low,  provincial,  dialectal,  obsolete,  etc.,  they  are  apt  to  con- 
clude that  a  word  not  branded  with  any  of  these  labels 
can  not  justly  be  objected  to  in  any  context.  And  teachers, 
when  they  have  unfavorably  criticized  the  use  of  a  certain 
word  in  a  certain  place,  sometimes  feel  at  a  loss  how  to 
answer  the  remonstrating  student  who  has  lookt  up  the 
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word  and  found  it  free  from  any  kind  of  stigma.  Thus, 
when  we  read,  "Football  trains  a  man  in  the  controlment 
of  his  temper,"  we  promptly  order  the  amputation  of  the 
last  syllable  of  "controlment;"  next  day  we  are  confronted 
— much  to  our  surprize — with  a  page  of  Webster  on  which 
controlment  is  entered  as  a  perfectly  respectable  noun, 
with  no  indication  that  it  is  anywise  inferior  to  life,  light, 
and  righteousness;  and  we  feel  non-plussed.  But  why 
should  we?  In  saying  that  control  is  a  better  word  than 
controlment,  we  have  not  contradicted  authority;  Dr. 
Webster  probably  thought  so  himself,  and  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors would  have  said  so  if  such  statements  lay  within 
the  province  of  lexicography.  The  dictionary  indicates 
the  kind  of  usage  in  which  words  are  chiefly  found;  some 
thousands  it  indicates  (by  the  absence  of  any  specific 
designation)  to  be  words  found  in  use  among  good  modern 
writers;  but  beyond  this  broad  classification  it  is  not  the 
dictionary's  business  to  go  indicating  the  rhetorical 
character  or  value  of  words.  Under  some  words,  to  be 
sure,  — for  instance,  transpire,  mutual,  preventative,  guess — 
it  adds  rhetorical  comments;  but  these  cases  form  only  a 
few  exceptions  to  the  general  practise.  And  so,  when  we 
exercise  our  judgment  in  selecting  and  rejecting  words 
among  all  that  are  certified  by  the  dictionary  to  have  been 
found  in  good  use,  we  are  not  putting  ourselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  dictionary,  for  the  dictionary  says  nothing  and 
implies  nothing  on  the  subject.  Controlment  is  an  absurd 
word,  unhuman  is  an  undesirable  word,  unuseful  is  useless, 
anent  is  silly,  enthuse  is  abominable;  and  the  fact  that  some 
good  writers  and  educated  conversers  have  used  these 
words  is  no  reason  against  other  writers'  and  conversers' 
preferring  not  to  use  them.  Beat  for  defeat,  get  for  become, 
have  got  for  possess  or  am  compelled  are  in  eminently  good 
use  and  are  excellent  words  besides.  But  they  are  un- 
suitable in  some  cases.  What  these  cases  are  the  dictionary, 
of  course,  does  not  tell  us;  we  must  decide  that  for  ourselves; 
and  when  we  do,  we  are  not  gainsaying  the  dictionary. 
In   high   school   English   classes   and   freshman   English 
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classes  in  college,  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the  teaching 
recommended  above  is  to  devote  a  part  of  the  course — a 
week  or  two — to  systematic  work  on  the  subject.  To 
facilitate  discussion  and  explanation  in  class,  the  teacher 
should  have  a  dictionary  on  his  desk,  and  extracts  from 
the  dictionary  should  be  copied  on  the  blackboard  or  mimeo- 
graphed and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  students.  To  test 
and  confirm  the  students'  understanding  of  the  subject, 
exercises  should  be  assigned  consisting  of  the  study  of 
carefully  chosen  words  in  the  treatment  of  which  the 
various  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  using  the  dictionary 
will  be  well  illustrated;  of  reports  on  various  subjects  above 
mentioned — for  instance,  reports  stating  the  plurals  of  such 
and  such  nouns,  the  perfect  tenses  of  such  and  such  verbs, 
whether  such  and  such  verbs  are  transitive  or  intransitive, 
whether  such  and  such  words  are  to  be  hyphened,  the 
idiomatic  combinations  required  by  such  and  such  words, 
the  usage  of  such  and  such  words,  etc. ;  and,  finally,  of  the 
composition  of  original  sentences  containing  words  that 
have  been  assigned  for  study.  Such  exercises  will  inci- 
dentally increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  English 
vocabulary,  and  will  to  a  certain  extent  increase  the  stock 
of  words  he  can  use.  But  the  main  good  they  will  do  is 
to  help  the  student  understand  what  the  dictionary  is  and 
how  to  use  it.  Edwin  C.  Woolley 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 


VI 

THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS1 

The  signs  of  the  times  portend  that  we  are  in  the  dim 
periphery  of  an  on-coming  educational  reformation.  Un- 
rest and  dissatisfaction  are  visible  everywhere  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university.  The  questions  asked  daily 
by  educators  seek  to  probe  the  very  foundations  of  educa- 
tional theory  itself.  They  are  not  only  "When,  what  and 
how  shall  we  teach?"  but  also  "Why  shall  we  teach?" 
Scientific  inquiry  alert  and  keen  turns  upon  our  inherited 
pedagogy,  which  like  Topsy  "just  growed,"  intent  on  forcing 
it  to  justify  its  existence.  The  method  of  experimentation 
has  invaded  the  class-room  in  an  attempt  to  test  old  methods 
of  teaching  and  to  develop  new  and  better  ones. 

This  unrest  in  our  schools  with  their  "frills  and  fads" 
is  only  a  manifestation  of  perhaps  a  still  greater  social 
unrest.  The  religious  philosophy  of  the  masses  seems  to 
be  changing.  Our  political  institutions  are  being  modified. 
The  forms  of  government  which  we  fondly  expected  would 
last  forever  have  in  many  cases  proved  to  be  impossible. 
Science  is  progressing  so  rapidly  that  with  the  dawning  of 
a  new  morning's  light,  a  theory  long  considered  impregnable 
may  be  proved  to  be  unstable.  The  very  scientific  books 
that  are  being  issued  from  the  press  may  lack  authenticity 
because  of  the  results  of  some  investigation  or  experiment 
made  since  the  book  was  written.  The  age  is  not  a  renais- 
sance, a  rebirth;  it  is  a  new  growth.  The  newness  of  many 
of  the  problems  of  today  is  such  that  history  can  offer 
few  suggestions  concerning  their  solution.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  times  are  a  challenge  to  men  to  think  in  un- 
conventional ways.     We  seem  to  be  in  a  transitional  age 

1  Paper  read  before  the  Worcester  League  of  Unitarian  Women,  South 
Unitarian  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  November  15,  1912. 
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in  which  we  are  fast  slipping  our  ancient  moorings  and  leav- 
ing behind  us  many  old  landmarks. 

The  public  school  and  the  Sunday-school  must  naturally 
be  responsive  to  the  social  unrest  and  cravings  of  today, 
if  they  are  to  be  potent  forces  in  the  civilization  of  tomorrow. 
We  may  also  expect  that  certain  tendencies  in  our  public 
-education  of  the  present  will  profoundly  effect  all  educa- 
tional theory  and  practise  of  the  future.  Among  such 
present-day  tendencies  we  may  mention:  (1)  the  growing 
feeling  that  all  education  shall  fit  one  to  be  a  good  citizen 
— to  be  a  happy  and  useful  member  of  society;  (2)  that 
there  should  be  systematically  organized  curriculums 
dominated  by  this  social  aim;  (3)  that  the  teacher  shall 
have  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  subjects  which 
she  is  to  teach,  but  also  have  professional  training. 

The  growing  tendency  of  the  school  to  realize  social 
■ends  means  necessarily  a  corresponding  emphasis  on  moral 
education.  The  problem  of  teaching  morals  is  far  from 
being  solved  today.  Whatever  may  be  done  toward  its 
solution,  it  will  be  impossible  to  use  the  bible,  the  source 
of  the  greatest  moral  and  religious  inspiration  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, in  any  direct  way  in  the  public  schools.  Sectarian 
differences  make  this  impossible.  But  the  church  and  the 
Sunday-school  are  the  special  institutions  which  have  been 
delegated  to  minister  to  the  religious  and  moral  needs  of 
man.  To  the  church  and  the  Sunday-school,  society 
has  committed  the  bible.  The  work  of  the  Sunday-school 
is  especially  important,  because  it  deals  with  those  of 
immature  minds  who  are  in  the  formative  period  of  life. 
It  seems  self-evident  that  if  the  Sunday-school  is  to  exercise 
its  proper  function  in  the  education  of  children  and  youth, 
if  it  is  to  cooperate  with  the  public  school  in  its  task  of  mak- 
ing good  citizens,  it  must  profit  by  the  educational  experi- 
ence of  the  past  and  present. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Sunday-school  toward  the 
important  tendencies  mentioned  above? 

We  may  note  first  of  all  that  the  church  and  Sunday- 
school  have  always  stood  for  other-worldliness  rather  than 
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for  participation  in  the  actual  life  of  the  world.  They 
have  held  to  that  idea  almost  as  tenaciously  as  the  public 
school  has  adhered  to  the  pedantic  ideals  of  culture.  Altho 
both  the  church  and  the  Sunday-school  have  modified 
their  aims  a  good  deal,  they  need  to  focus  their  effort  to 
a  much  greater  extent  on  social  efficiency  if  they  are  to 
organize  themselves  most  effectively  as  helpful  institutions. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  weakness  in  the  Sunday- 
school  is  its  unorganized  curriculum.  In  this  respect  it 
lags  far  behind  the  public  school.  The  latter  attempts 
to  give  some  sort  of  systematic  survey  of  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, etc. ;  but  the  Sunday-school  has  no  carefully  graded 
and  comprehensive  curriculum  so  that  the  pupil  who  begins 
in  the  kindergarten  class  and  completes  the  regular  work 
of  the  school  may  be  assured  of  a  fairly  intelligent  grasp 
of  biblical  history  and  literature.  To  re-organize  its  cur- 
riculum, the  Sunday-school  has  a  crying  need  for  text- 
books and  reference  books  which  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  varying  capacities  and  interests  of  children  of  differ- 
ent ages.  This  problem  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  the 
public  schools,  which  are  pretty  well  supplied  with  children's 
books.  Denominational  differences,  too,  prevent  the  uni- 
versal use  of  a  book  on  religion  in  Sunday-schools.  This 
forces  each  sect  to  get  out  its  own  textbooks. 

The  Sunday-school  teacher  is  seldom  required  to  have 
special  qualifications.  Often  she  is  chosen  because  neces- 
sity dictates  and  not  because  she  possesses  superior  talent. 
Invariably  she  is  distinguished  by  her  piety  and  by  her 
devotion  to  the  church  organization.  It  frequently  happens 
that  she  has  been  only  a  superficial  student  of  the  bible, 
is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  reference  books  that  she  might 
use  with  profit  in  the  preparation  of  her  lessons  and  pos- 
sesses no  unusual  love  or  appreciation  for  child  life.  Unless 
the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  public  school  teacher,  she 
usually  lacks  anything  like  a  professional  preparation. 
In  fact,  almost  no  Sunday-school  teacher  of  today  has  had 
anything  like  adequate  training  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
problems  which  she  may  be  expected  to  meet.     If  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  Sunday-school  work  is  considered  and  the 
fact  that  the  teacher  does  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  her  pupils  oftener  than  once  a  week,  the  need  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  for  academic  and  professional  training 
becomes  magnified. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  appear  unsympathetic.  He 
understands  that  the  problems  with  which  the  church  and 
Sunday-school  must  cope  in  this  transitional  age  are  many 
and  difficult.  Progress  is  invariably  hindered  by  a  lack  of 
finances  and  by  the  apathy  and  ultraconservatism  of  the 
congregations. 

We  might  well  ask  what  part  the  pastor  should  take  in 
the  reformation  of  the  Sunday-school.  As  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  church,  his  influence  over  the  Sunday-school 
is  necessarily  important,  especially  in  the  smaller  churches. 
The  movement  then  toward  a  scientifically  conducted 
Sunday-school  may  be  expected  to  receive  its  impetus  from 
the  pastor.  This  means  that  he  must  have  training  in 
pedagogy,  especially  Sunday-school  pedagogy,  which  so 
far  has  not  reached  a  high  stage  of  development.  The 
initial  impulse  then  must  come  from  the  theological  schools. 
Every  theological  school  should  have  a  chair  of  religious 
pedagogy.  Courses  should  be  given  in  general  psychology, 
child  psychology,  principles  of  teaching,  principles  of  edu- 
cation, religious  literature  for  children,  and  Sunday-school 
management.  It  would  also  be  advantageous  if  this  de- 
partment of  religious  pedagogy  had  charge  of  a  Sunday- 
school  in  which  experimental  pedagogy  might  be  carried 
on,  and  in  which  students  might  observe  model  classes. 
After  such  training  a  pastor  might  be  an  efficient  director 
of  his  own  Sunday-school,  He  might  re-organize  the  cur- 
riculum and  give  his  teachers  invaluable  suggestions  in 
lectures  or  in  personal  interviews. 

The  large  churches  should  have  paid  Sunday-school 
superintendents  who  have  had  special  training  and  can 
devote  all  their  time  or  a  large  part  of  it  to  Sunday-school 
work.  If  the  individual  teachers  were  to  receive  some  com- 
pensation,   it    might    be    of    great    value.     Sunday-school 
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teachers  would  then  feel  that  they  could  afford  to  spend 
more  time  in  preparing  for  their  teaching.  Under  present 
conditions  this  latter  scheme  may  appear  very  Utopian; 
yet,  if  a  crusade  were  made  for  a  Sunday-school  guided  by 
the  most  approved  educational  principles  it  is  possible 
that  the  increasing  interest  in  general  education  might 
inspire  additional  private  contributions  so  that  this  plan 
might  be  realized. 

However  the  Sunday-school  may  meet  its  problem,  it 
can  not  hope  to  keep  step  with  our  general  educational 
progress,  it  can  not  expect  to  make  its  greatest  contributions 
to  social  welfare  unless  it  attempts  to  deal  in  a  scientific 
way  with  the  problems  that  confront  it. 

J.  Mace  Andress 

State  Normal  School, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


VII 
WILHELM  MUNCH1 

Wilhelm  Munch  died  in  Berlin  on  March  25  last,  and 
in  him  there  past  away  a  man  who,  with  Althoff,  Paulsen, 
A.  Matthias,  and  Cauer,  played  a  leading  role  in  the  history 
of  German  education  during  one  of  its  most  stirring  periods. 
Miinch,  who  was  a  solitary  character,  went  his  own  way 
quietly  and  unostentatiously;  so  it  is  only  thru  his  short 
stories,  in  which  the  subjective  element  is  strikingly  dis- 
played, that  we  learn  something  of  his  inner  self,  of  his 
deep  and  tender  nature.  In  spite  of  his  mellowness  of 
character,  he  nevertheless  reflc  cted  in  his  bearing  the  dignity 
of  his  office;  a  slight  disproportion  was  always  noticeable 
between  the  warm,  well-meaning  pedagog  who  penetrated 
to  the  soul,  on  one  hand,  and  the  official,  who  was  called 
upon  to  pass  judgment  and  wear  the  cloak  of  responsibility, 
on  the  other.  He  had  been  called  to  Berlin  by  Althoff 
in  1897  as  an  occasional  adviser  in  school  problems  and 
in  addition,  as  he  himself  modestly  expressed  it,  he  was 
to  make  himself  slightly  useful  as  professor  of  pedagogy 
at  the  University  of  Berlin.  His  advice,  however,  was 
rarely  sought,  and  his  activity  was  confined  largely,  there- 
fore, to  his  academic  duties  and  his  literary  labors,  and 
while  his  success  on  the  university  lecture  platform  was 
handicapped  by  a  chronic  throat  affection,  he  nevertheless 
exercised  a  more  profound  and  more  lasting  influence 
than  he  himself  imagined. 

Miinch  came  to  his  office  as  a  practical  educator  with 
a  rich  experience,  but  with  no  desire  to  emphasize  the 
scholar  or  to  follow  beaten  paths.  His  conception  of  the 
history  of  education  was  based  not  so  much  upon  the  histor- 

1  This  sketch  has  been  prepared  for  the  Educational  Review  by  Pro- 
fessor Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  of  Columbia  University,  and  is  based  upon  an 
article  originally  written  by  Dr.  Spranger,  of  the  University  of  Leipsic. 
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ical  facts  themselves  as  upon  their  psychological  interpreta- 
tion and  criticism.  He  made  a  thoro  study  of  modern 
educational  psychology,  not  only  in  his  own  country, 
but  in  others,  but  he  did  not  imbibe  its  principles  in  the 
systematic  sense,  being  always  careful  to  emphasize  the 
view-points  which  should  guide  the  educator  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  tasks.  In  other  words,  everything  strictly 
philosophical,  everything  systematic  and  dogmatic,  was 
foreign  to  his  nature.  He  could  not  think  in  philosophical 
principles,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  do  so.  He  was  too 
strongly  imprest  with  the  individuality  of  living  phenom- 
ena to  preach  a  doctrine  of  inviolability  or  to  defend  a 
thesis  blindly — he  always  recognized  plainly  the  justice 
of  a  conflicting  opinion.  In  his  writings  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  light  upon  an  object  from  all  sides,  and 
this  frequently  resulted  in  a  lack  of  clearness  and  of  sharp 
differentiation.  In  all  of  these  characteristics  he  reminds 
us  of  Jean  Paul,  whom  he  admired  greatly  and  to  whose 
educational  activity  he  has  erected  a  beautiful  monument. 
It  is  impossible  to  present  here  a  complete  picture  of 
his  pedagogical  views.  The  title  of  his  chief  work,  The 
spirit  of  teaching,  is  thoroly  descriptive  of  his  attitude; 
it  was  the  breath  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  was  interested 
rather  than  a  definitive  methodology.  In  all  the  funda- 
mental tendencies  of  his  activity,  in  his  preeminently 
psychological,  and  for  that  very  reason  essentially  realistic 
mode  of  reflection,  he  displayed  the  qualities  of  the  genera- 
tion which  accomplished  the  school  reforms  of  1901.  Even 
for  the  most  recent  revolutionary  demands  he  had  a  tolerant 
understanding  rarely  met  with  in  men  of  his  position. 
Indeed,  the  educational  ideal  which  Munch  described  at 
the  close  of  the  work  just  cited,  bears  a  distinctly  modern 
character.  The  conclusions  of  the  conference  of  1900, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  apparently  regarded  as 
a  perfectly  natural  demand  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  period 
which  gave  them  birth.  In  the  actual  application  of  the 
reforms  he  had  no  diiect  share;  his  service  consisted  pri- 
marily in  having  called  the  attention  of  the  new  generation 
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•of  teachers  to  the  changed  circumstances  and  to  new  peda- 
gogical requirements. 

The  philosophical-historical  spirit  of  Paulsen  had  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  teachings  of  a  man  like  Munch  in 
order  to  secure  in  Germany  the  recognition  of  education 
as  a  proper  university  discipline,  and  this  recognition  has 
been  brought  about.  The  question  occasionally  put  to 
Munch  as  to  whether  he  could  interpret  Plato  differently 
from  the  philologists  is  symbolic  of  a  view-point  which  be- 
came antiquated  some  years  ago.  It  would  scarcely  occur 
to  educators  to  belittle  the  rights  of  any  specialty,  least 
■of  all  those  of  philology,  even  in  its  strictest  demands, 
but  there  is  just  as  little  reason  for  questioning  the  existence 
of  the  educational  spirit  and  of  educational  science  in  the 
university  economy.  Similarly,  it  is  ridiculous  for  the 
academically  trained  teacher  to  hold  himself  aloof  from 
the  world  of  educational  problems  and  achievements,  as 
if  those  were  matters  that  could  interest  only  the  elementary 
teacher.  The  university,  to  be  sure,  is  primarily  a  place 
for  scientific  work  and  investigation,  and  education  should 
be  assigned  a  place  in  the  university  curriculum  only  in  so 
far  as  its  scientific  aspect  is  involved.  This  would  include, 
for  example,  the  history  and  organization  of  education, 
the  philosophical  treatment  of  educational  questions  as 
problems  of  civilization,  the  theory  of  education  and  of 
instruction.  The  study  of  education  at  the  university 
is  not  intended  to  produce  specialists  in  this  field,  any 
more  than  is  the  study  of  r<  quired  courses  of  philosophy 
intended  to  create  philosophers.  While  the  subject  of 
education  will  always  be  one  of  major  interest  for  the  future 
seminary  (teachers  college)  instructor,  it  ought  to  be, 
for  the  middle  school  teacher,  a  minor  subject,  but,  like 
philosophy,  none  the  less  a  definite  part  of  his  general 
equipment.  It  is  not  so  much  the  question  of  acquiring 
the  method  of  education  at  the  university,  but  rather  of 
receiving  personal  inspiration  and  suggestive  stimulation, 
•of  learning  to  regard  teaching  as  an  art  and  not  as  a  trade. 

It  was  for  this  recognition  of  education  in  the  university 
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curriculum  that  Munch  fought  untiringly,  both  in  his 
academic  labors  and  in  his  writings;  and  his  influence 
came  at  a  time  when  such  efforts  were  calculated  to  invite 
scorn  and  obloquy.  He  never  denied  that  the  scientific 
studies  must  remain  of  paramount  interest  to  the  prospective 
teacher  enrolled  at  the  university,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
demanded  "the  acquirement  and  confirmation  of  a  wide 
horizon,  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  intellect,  in  the  general 
field  of  educational  problems,  so  far  as  possible  on  the  basis 
of  definite  psychological  knowledge."  The  governments 
are  beginning  to  satisfy  his  demands  by  the  foundation  of 
full  professorships  of  education,  and  no  doubt  this  movement 
would  make  even  more  rapid  headway  if  properly  trained 
investigators  in  the  field  of  education  were  available. 
When  Paulsen  died,  the  middle  school  teachers  began  tc* 
appreciate  Munch  more  and  more  as  their  official  repre- 
sentative; now  that  he  too  has  gone,  they  have  learned  to 
view  his  strivings  as  a  precious  legacy. 


VIII 
THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY1 

Mr.  Chancellor,  Regents,  Mr.  Commissioner,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  The  occasion  that  has  brought  together  this 
distinguished  and  representative  assemblage  is  no  ordinary- 
one.  It  has  called  from  his  post  of  duty  across  the  sea 
the  American-  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  in  order  that 
he  may  fill  his  distinguished  place  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  has  summoned 
here  representatives  of  public  life,  of  education  and  of 
institutions  of  learning  from  every  part  of  our  land,  and 
from  other  lands  as  well;  and  it  has  called  foith  those  mes- 
sages of  congratulation  such  as  the  Commissioner  has  just 
read  from  the  very  edge  of  the  world's  latest  war  and  from 
the  capital  city  of  one  of  the  world 's  most  heavily  opprest 
peoples. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  occasion,  and  it  is  not  to  be  passt 
by  with  a  mere  word  of  description  of  this  great  building, 
however  ncble,  however  magnificent,  however  monumental; 
because  this  building  which  we  are  here  to  dedicate  to  its 
high  purpose  in  the  presence  of  lepresentatives  of  education 
of  every  form  and  type,  is  itself  the  iesult  of  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter  of  purposeful  history.  It  puts  into 
marble  and  stone  and  steel  the  visible  embodiment  of  a  great 
ideal. 

The  constructive  spirit  of  Alexander  Hamilton  broods 
over  this  place.  Whether  or  not  Hamilton  was  himself 
the  first  of  conceive  of  an  American  State  system  of  educa- 
tion in  which  every  educational  interest  and  every  type 
and  form  of  instruction  was  to  be  included,  makes  very 
little  difference.  Whether  Hamilton  himself  worked  out 
the  plan  for  the  New  York  system  of  education,  or  whether 

1  Stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedi- 
cation of   the  State  Education  Building  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  16,  1912  . 
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he  only  aided  and  guided  others  in  working  it  out,  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  present  importance.  Hamilton's  philo- 
sophic insight,  his  broad  vision,  his  practical  capacity, 
are  all  represented  and  reflected  in  what  this  great  building 
stands  for  and  celebrates.  That  the  framework  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  State  of  New  York  embodies 
the  result  of  the  conflicting  views,  political  and  social, 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  of  George  Clinton,  we  know. 
That  the  life  history  of  that  system  bears  in  the  fullest 
measure  the  evidence  of  Hamilton's  genius  and  of  Hamilton's 
intellectual  vitality,  is  a  matter  of  undisputed  record  and 
should  be  recalled  on  this  day  and  in  this  presence. 

The  seed  thought  which  underlies  and  gives  purpose 
to  the  whole  educational  policy  of  New  York  from  its  very 
beginning — when  it  was  a  colony,  when  it  was  a  province, 
and  later  when  it  became  a  state — is,  that  the  educational 
process  is  a  unit  and  that  its  supervision  and  control  should 
be  gathered  into  one  single  department  of  state  education. 
Rivalries,  misunderstandings,  personal  interests  and  ambi- 
tions long  retarded  the  complete  fulfilment  of  this  fine 
aim.  From  the  time  of  the  first  establishment  in  1812  of 
the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
until  the  enactment  nearly  90  years  later  of  the  admirable 
law  which  is  now  in  force  and  under  which  we  live,  the  com- 
plete unification  of  the  educational  administration  of  the 
state  proved  to  be  impossible.  That  unification  has  now 
been'  wholly  achieved.  This  building  is  its  revelation  and 
its  embodiment.  It  has  been  achieved  to  the  very  great 
satisfaction,  I  feel  sure,  of  every  student  of  education  and 
of  the  enlightened  citizenship  of  the  state.  It  is  an  achieve- 
ment for  New  York;  it  is  an  example  for  our  sister  states. 

This  evidence  of  practical  sagacity  reflects  and  exemplifies 
a  profound  philosophic  truth.  The  moment  that  we  think 
straight  about  education  and  free  ourselves  from  cant, 
from  phrase-making  and  from  formulas,  we  know  that 
intellectual  and  moral  growth  is  an  undivided  process. 
We  know  that  it  can  not  be  divided  into  watertight  compart- 
ments any  one  of  which  may  be  filled  with  ignorance  while 
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the  human  being  affected  still  floats  on  the  sea  of  intelligence. 
We  know  that  it  can  not  be  cut  up  into  fragments  at  war 
among  themselves,  with  some  one  fragment  taking  pie- 
cedence  over  others.  We  know  that  every  educational 
institution  has  a  common  purpose  and  a  common  end, 
and  that  to  attempt  to  set  one  against  the  other,  to  bring 
about  conflict  and  rivalry  and  jealousy  between  them, 
is  to  incite  educational  civil  war.  The  division  of  education 
into  stages,  the  classification  of  educational  institutions 
into  types,  is  a  mere  matter  of  administrative  convenience, 
a  simple  administrative  device  with  nothing  to  justify  it 
but  our  administrative  convenience  and  necessity.  If 
anyone  supposes  that  this  device  rests  upon  some  profound 
principle  that  fixes  a  gulf  between  one  stage  or  grade  of 
education  and  another,  and  that  compels  these  stages  to  have 
different  and  disputing  interests,  then  in  my  judgment  that 
principle  is  ipso  facto  false.  It  is  a  constant  struggle  in 
all  of  our  educational  administration  to  keep  these  ad- 
ministrative conveniences  in  the  subordinate  place  where 
they  belong.  We  are  always  to  have  a  great  and  serious 
care  that  our  administrative  devices  are  not  erected  into 
shibboleths  and  so  made  the  means  of  cramping,  narrowing 
or  crushing  the  life-history  of  even  a  single  human  soul. 

The  point  of  this  remark  lies,  as  an  American  humorist 
has  said,  in  the  application  of  it.  That  application  is  this: 
The  process  which  this  building  symbolizes,  the  process 
to  aid  and  guide  which  thi  school,  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versity are  founded,  is  one  that  would  go  on  in  some  fashion 
if  schools  and  colleges  and  universities  had  never  been  heard 
of.  These  institutions  do  not  create  education,  altho 
they  sometimes  conspire  to  make  it  extremely  difficult. 
Whin  one  reflects  upon  the  ravages  which  havt  been  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  education  and  upon  the  assaults 
on  our  intelligence  which  have  been  made  by  educated 
men,  he  sees  the  point  of  view  of  the  cynic  who  would  urge 
us  to  agitate  for  compulsory  illiteracy!  He  is  disposed  to 
paraphrase  the  dying  words  of  Madame  Roland,  and  to 
cry  out   "Oh,   education,   what  crimes  are   committed   in 
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thy  name!"  All  of  which  means  that  our  supreme  care 
in  reflecting  upon  this  great  public  interest  must  be  to 
keep  it  natural,  to  keep  it  true,  to  keep  it  free  from  con- 
tamination alike  by  false  and  low  ideals  and  by  mere  me- 
chanical devices. 

Education  suffers  sometimes  from  those  who  rush  to 
aid  it,  from  those  who  invent  mechanical  devices  for  it 
and  who  become  so  much  more  interested  in  the  mechanical 
device  than  in  the  process  itself.  If  we  could  only  learn 
that  all  our  devices,  all  our  machinery,  are  subordinant 
and  adjuvant,  and  are  to  be  kept  in  their  proper  place! 
When  we  become  supremely  wise  and  supremely  skilful 
perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  dispense  with  them  altogether. 

At  the  heart  of  this  educational  process,  giving  it  great 
dignity  and  direction,  lies  the  most  precious  thing  in  the 
world,  human  personality.  Human  personality  is  an  end 
in  itself.  To  watch  it  grow,  to  help  it  grow,  to  take  note  of 
the  results  of  its  growth,  are  a  constant  joy  and  delight. 
The  putting  forth  of  new  power,  the  giving  evidence  of  a 
capacity  previously  non-existent  and  the  growing  responsi- 
bility for  capable  and  wise  self-direction,  are  the  tests  of 
an  education  that  is  real  rather  than  one  that  is  merely 
formal  and  mechanical. 

This  human  personality  begins  to  manifest  itself  at 
birth,  and  already  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  elementary 
school  it  is  the  subject  of  observation  and  care;  but  it  is 
precisely  this  same  human  personality,  a  little  more  mature, 
a  little  better  disciplined,  a  little  more  closely  addicted  to 
fixed  habits,  that  gives  purpose  to  the  university.  There 
is  no  qualitative  change;  there  is  a  quantitative  gain  in 
power,  in  habit,  in  capacity;  but  the  quality,  the  essence, 
the  spiritual  life  at  the  seat  and  center  of  the  process, 
are  precisely  the  same  at  whatever  point  in  the  institutional 
scale  you  bring  it  under  observation. 

The  responsibility  of  the  university  is  doubly  great 
because  of  its  traditions,  because  of  its  resources,  because 
of  its  equipment,  because  of  its  opportunity  and  because 
it  is  the  last  of  man's  formal  expressions  of  method  as  to  the 
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proper  training  of  his  fellow  man.  The  university  is  the 
very  last  rung  on  the  trellis  work  that  we  put  up  in  order 
that  this  tender  plant,  reaching  up  from  earth  towards 
heaven,  may  find  something  upon  which  to  rest  its  tendrils 
as  it  grows  out  into  an  independent  strength  and  life  of 
its  own.  But  the  university  can  not  be  out  of  sympathy, 
out  of  contact,  out  of  knowledge  with  the  schools,  with  the 
institutions  of  every  type  that  deal  with  human  personality 
in  its  earlier  and  less  mature  forms.  A  true  university 
is  a  proving-ground  for  personality  and  for  intellectual 
power  and  a  splendid  gymnasium  for  the  exercise  of  the 
muscles  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  will.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  university  is  to  provide  the  companionship  of 
scholars  for  scholars  at  a  time  when  sufficient  maturity 
has  been  reached  to  make  the  joy  of  the  intellectual  life 
intense  and  productive.  If  I  may  borrow  a  charming  phrase 
from  a  colleague  of  mine,  I  should  say  that  a  university  is 
a  company  of  scholars  in  which  those  who  have  discovered 
the  mind  make  full,  profitable  and  productive  use  of  their 
discovery. 

The  temptation  to  define  a  university  is  very  great 
and  the  task  is  very  difficult.  The  university  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  many  forms  and  in  many  ways.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  little  group  of  students  of  the  art  of  healing 
who  gathered  long  ago  about  a  bubbling  spring  in  the  south 
of  Italy  and  made  the  University  of  Salerno ;  from  the  band 
of  eager  scholars  of  the  Roman  law  who  congregated  in 
Bologna  to  hear  Irnerius  tell  what  it  was  that  the  Roman 
world,  already  lost,  had  left  in  form  and  structure  to  the 
civilization  that  the  barbarian  peoples  were  building  upon 
the  place  where  Rome  once  was ;  from  the  day  when  a  band 
of  these  students  exposed  themselves  to  heat,  to  cold, 
to  fatigue,  to  expense,  to  danger,  in  order  that  they  might 
tramp,  foot  weary,  across  the  plains  of  France  to  hear  the 
masters  of  the  schools  expound  the  knowledge  of  the  time 
on  the  hills  that  rise  on  either  side  of  the  River  Seine, 
which  were  the  birthplace  of  the  University  of  Paris — it  is 
a  far  cry,  I  say,  from  all  that  to  the  great  busy  universities 
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of  Berlin,  of  Vienna,  of  Paris,  to  the  halls  and  walls  of 
Oxford  and  of  Cambiidge,  to  Edinburgh  and  to  St.  Andrews, 
to  the  universities  of  our  own  land,  of  Canada  and  those 
on  the  other  shore  of  the  southern  sea.  But  they  all  have 
something  in  common.  It  is  possible  to  seek  and  to  find 
that  common  denominator  and  to  relate  all  these  great 
undertakings  and  achievements  of  the  human  spirit  in 
a  class  and  so  to  define  them. 

Nearly  20  years  ago  I  ventured  to  offer  a  definition  of 
a  university  which  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change.  A 
college  of  the  liberal  arts  is  not  a  university,  even  if  its 
requirements  for  admission  be  higher  or  more  complicated 
than  usual.  The  college  has  its  task,  which  is  the  training 
of  American  citizens  who  shall  be  educated  gentlemen.  A 
college  surrounded  by  or  allied  to  a  group  of  technical  or 
professional  faculties  or  schools  is  not  a  university.  A 
university  is  an  institution  where  students  adequately 
trained  by  previous  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
are  led  into  special  fields  of  learning  and  research  by  teachers 
of  high  excellence  and  originality,  and  where  by  the  agency 
of  libraries,  museums,  laboratories  and  publications,  knowl- 
edge is  conserved,  advanced  and  disseminated.  Teaching 
is  only  one  function  of  a  university,  and  perhaps  the  smallest 
one.  Its  chief  function  is  the  conservation,  the  advance- 
ment and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  the  pushing  out 
of  that  border  line  between  the  known  and  the  unknown 
which'  constitutes  the  human  horizon.  The  student  who 
has  felt  the  thrill  of  discovery,  however  slight,  however 
unimportant;  the  student  who  has  put  his  foot  on  ground 
in  letters,  in  science,  in  philosophy,  where  no  man's  foot 
has  ever  been  before,  knows  what  it  is  to  feel  the  exalta- 
tion of  discovery.  He  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
university. 

What  the  Germans  call  the  philosophical  faculty  is 
at  once  the  essence  and  the  glory  of  the  university.  There 
can  be  no  university  where  the  spirit  and  the  methods  of 
this  faculty  do  not  dominate.  Indeed,  a  university  is 
a  thing,  a  place,  a  spirit,  and  not  a  name  at  all.     No  insti- 
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tution  can  become  a  university  by  merely  calling  itself  so. 
It  must  come  into  spiritual  kinship  with  those  that  have 
worthily  borne  the  name  since  universities  were.  If  Mr. 
Lowell  exaggerated  a  little  when  he  said  at  Harvard  some 
years  ago  that  a  university  is  a  place  where  nothing  useful 
is  taught,  surely  he  exaggerated  on  the  right  side.  Doubt- 
less what  he  had  in  mind  was  the  fact  that  the  university 
is  a  place  where  everything  else  is  not  subordinated  to  the 
immediately  gainful  or  practical.  The  university  is  the 
resting  place  of  those  activities,  those  scholarly  inspirations, 
those  intellectual  endeavors  which  make  for  spiritual  in- 
sight, spiritual  depth,  and  spiritual  beauty,  but  which  can  not 
be  transmuted  into  any  coin  less  base  than  highest  human 
service. 

Then  the  university  relates  itself  in  closest  fashion  to 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  state,  the  civic  order,  the 
community.  The  university  is  the  home  of  that  freedom 
of  the  spirit  which  is  liberty;  liberty  to  think,  liberty  to 
speak,  liberty  to  teach,  always  observing  those  limits 
which  common  sense,  right  feeling  and  a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  mankind  put  upon  all  of  us. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  man's  faith  in  liberty  has 
weakened  a  good  deal  in  these  later  years.  As  I  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  abroad  and  at  home,  I  should  say  that 
man's  belief  in  liberty  is  less  vital,  his  grip  upon  it  less  firm, 
than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  On  every  side  and 
in  almost  every  land  it  is  now  proposed  to  achieve  those 
aims  for  which  liberty  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  best 
agent,  by  substituting  for  liberty  the  essentially  medieval 
instrument  of  regulation.  There  are  strong  and  able  men 
who  believe  that  what  the  single  tyrant  could  not  accomplish 
the  many-headed  majority  may  do.  It  appears  to  be  likely 
that  the  world  will  undergo  another  experience  of  this 
time-old  experiment  which  has  been  tried  so  often,  until 
once  more  its  futility  is  made  plain  to  everyone ;  and  then, 
doubtless  after  some  of  us  are  gone,  by  common  consent 
the  search  for  liberty  and  its  right  exercise  will  be  resumed. 

But  there  is  happily  no  sign  that  liberty  is  to  be  driven 
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out  of  the  university.  If  the  universities  give  liberty  a 
home  and  keep  alive  the  little  flame  that  has  illumined 
the  world  so  brightly  and  so  long,  man  is  just  as  sure  to 
return  to  the  pursuit  of  liberty  and  its  right  exercise  as 
the  dawn  is  to  follow  the  darkest  night. 

Liberty  implies  a  discipline  which  is  self-discipline, 
and  liberty  is  not  license.  It  implies  a  discipline  by  which 
the  human  spirit  has  taken  over  from  the  world  about  it, 
from  history,  from  tradition,  from  morality,  from  human 
feeling,  a  great  fund  of  material  and  made  it  into  habits  of 
self-control,  self -direction,  self-ordering.  The  institutions 
of  civilization  are  the  world's  highest  and  best  example  of  a 
disciplined  liberty.  It  is  a  function  of  the  university  to 
show  liberty  at  work  under  the  restraint  which  self-disci- 
pline imposes. 

Moreover,  true  liberty  implies  reverence  and  carries 
reverence  in  its  breast;  reverence  for  that  which  lasts, 
reverence  for  that  which  has  proved  itself,  reverence  for  that 
which  bears  the  marks  of  excellence,  reverence  for  that 
which  calls  man  up  out  of  and  above  himself.  That  uni- 
versity falls  short  of  its  opportunity  which  does  not  give 
constant  lessons  in  a  liberty  that  is  self-disciplined  and 
that  is  reverent. 

This  liberty  which  the  university  cherishes  is  the  per- 
sistent foe  of  all  forms  of  artificial  equality,  of  all  forms  of 
mechanical  procedure,  and  of  all  manifestations  of  a  smug 
satisfaction  with  chains  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  narrow- 
ness. It  is  a  function  of  the  university  in  every  land  to 
make  this  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  task  of 
the  university  grows  gi  eater  as  the  difficulties  of  democracy 
grow  heavier  and  more  numerous.  But  the  university  dare 
not  shrink  from  its  responsibility,  from  its  call  to  public 
service,  from  its  protection  of  liberty.  The  university 
must  not  follow,  it  must  lead.  The  university  must  not 
seek  for  popularity,  it  must  remain  true  to  principle.  The 
university  must  not  sacrifice  its  independence  either  thru 
fear  of  criticism  or  abuse  or  thru  hope  of  favors  and  of  gain. 
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We  dare  not  be  false  to  our  great  tradition.  Remember 
that  of  all  existing  institutions  of  civilization  which  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  western  world,  the  university  is  now 
the  oldest  save  only  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Roman 
Law.  The  university  has  witnest  the  decline  and  fall 
■of  empires,  the  migration  of  peoples,  the  discovery  of  conti- 
nents, and  one  revolution  after  another  in  the  intellectual, 
social  and  political  life  of  man.  Of  all  these  the  university 
may  say,  in  the  well-known  words  of  the  pious  Aeneas, 
omitting  only  his  adjective  of  misery, 

Quacque  ipse  vidi 

Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui. 

The  university  has  been  at  the  heart  and  center  of  almost 
every  great  movement  in  the  western  world  that  has  an 
intellectual  aspect  or  an  intellectual  origin.  Its  responsi- 
bility was  never  so  heavy  as  it  is  today.  This  is  tiue 
whether  you  look  to  Germany,  to  Italy,  to  France,  to  Russia, 
to  England,  to  Scotland,  to  Canada,  to  America,  to  the 
Latin-American  Republics,  or  to  the  new  commonwealths 
of  Australia  and  South  Africa.  What  is  it  that  the  states- 
men of  new  China,  feeling  the  flow  of  a  fresh  life  blood  in  the 
nation's  veins,  first  propose  to  imitate  out  of  all  the  world? 
They  wish  to  imitate  the  university  as  Europe  and  America 
know  it,  and  for  the  very  purposes  which  have  made  it 
so  permanent  and  so  powerful  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

We  are  looking  out,  by  common  consent,  upon  a  new 
and  changing  intellectual  and  social  sea.  The  sight  is 
unfamiliar  to  the  individual  but  not  to  the  university.  The 
university  has  seen  it  so  often,  whether  the  change  has  been 
for  good  or  for  ill,  that  the  university  knows  that  if  only  it 
keeps  its  mind  clear  and  its  heart  true  and  the  prow  of  its 
ship  turned  toward  the  pole-star,  it  will  survive  these 
changes,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  will  contribute  to  make 
them  beneficient.  The  university  knows  by  long  experi- 
ence that  it  will  come  out  of  all  these  changes  stronger, 
more  influential,  and  bearing  a  heavier  responsibility  than 
ever. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  university  which  is  brick  and  stone 
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and  mortar  and  steel.  I  do  not  even  speak  of  the  uni- 
versity which  is  books  and  laboratories  and  class-rooms 
and  thronging  companies  of  students.  I  speak  of  the  uni- 
versity as  a  great  human  ideal.  I  speak  of  it  as  the  free 
pursuit  of  truth  by  scholars  in  association,  partly  for  the 
joy  of  discovery  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  partly  for  the 
service  to  one's  fellow-men  thru  the  results  of  discovery 
and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

When  I  look  back  and  remember  what  the  university  so- 
conceived  has  done,  when  I  remember  the  great  names,, 
the  noble  characters,  the  splendid  achievements  that  are 
built  forever  into  its  thousand  and  more  years  of  history,, 
I  think  I  can  see  that  we  have  only  to  remain  true  to  our 
high  tradition,  only  to  hold  fast  to  our  inflexible  purpose,, 
only  to  continue  to  nourish  a  disciplined  and  reverent 
liberty,  to  make  it  certain  that  the  university  will  remain 
to  serve  mankind  when  even  the  marble  and  steel  of  this, 
great  building  shall  have  crumbled  and  rusted  into  dust.. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 


IX 

DISCUSSION 

STATISTICS  AS  TO  OVER-AGE  PUPILS 

Mr.  William  H.  Allen,  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Educational  Review,  says:  "In  October,  1912,  the 
Educational  Review  prints  over  the  signature  of  the 
New  York  City  city  (sic)  superintendent  of  schools,  a  mis- 
statement as  to  educational  history."  With  his  marvelous 
talent  for  suppressing  part  of  the  truth,  Mr.  Allen  fails  to 
inform  his  readers  that  the  "misstatement"  in  question 
was  not  mine,  but  was  quoted  from  an  article  printed  by 
Mr.  Roland  P.  Faulkner,  in  one  of  the  publications  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association.  The  quotation  reads  as 
follows:  "In  his  report  for  1904,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  New  York,  Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  developed 
the  idea  of  the  over-age  or  retarded  pupil,  and  showed  by 
his  figures  that  some  39  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  were  retarded.  At  the  time,  his  work  stood  prac- 
tically alone.  There  was  nothing  to  compare  with  it. 
Whether  the  percentage  was  high  or  low  could  not  be  known 
by  a  comparison  with  other  places."  Observe  that  Mr. 
Faulkner  does  not  say  "absolutely  alone,"  but  "prac- 
tically alone."  I  believe  the  statement  to  be  correct;  at 
least,  I  have  seen  no  evidence  to  contradict  it.  If  Mr. 
Allen  desires  to  see  the  question  treated  more  in  detail, 
let  him  read  Chapter  I  of  Ayres's  Laggards  in  our  schools. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  late  Superintendent  Soldan  dis- 
cust  over-age  pupils  in  the  St.  Louis  Report  for  1899. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  I  had  been  discussing  that  very 
question  and  publishing  tables  showing  the  ages  of  children 
by  grades  in  the  Brooklyn  schools  since  1887.  But  neither 
of  these  facts  signifies.  If  there  is  any  importance  in  the 
matter  at  all,  it  is   that   in    1904,   thru   the  researches   of 
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Mr.  Faulkner  in  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico,  and  thru  mine  in 
New  York,  the  matter  of  over-age  children  in  the  grades 
was,  for  the  first  time,  forcibly  and  generally  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  mind,  and  that  then  com- 
menced the  studies  and  investigations,  and  experiments 
regarding  over-age  children,  which  have  already  accom- 
plished much  for  the  "backward  child." 

William  H.  Maxwell 

City  Superintendent  op  Schools 
New  York 


REVIEWS 

Teaching  in  school  and  college — By  William  Lyon  Phelps,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Yale  University.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1912.      186  p.     fi.oo. 

This  little  book  is  like  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  across  the 
arid  plains  of  scientific  pedagogy.     The  author  justifies  his 
purpose  by  declaring  that  he  loves  to  teach,  and  it  is  evident 
also  that  he  loves  his  subject  and  loves  his  students.     He 
disclaims  any  knowledge  whatever  of  scientific  teaching. 
He  says  "I  have  never  studied  the  psychology  of  the  child, 
and  have  never  attempted  to  find  the  way  to  a  boy's  heart 
by    a    scientific    formula."     Professor    Phelps    recognizes 
that  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  are  worthy  subjects 
for  study,  but  thinks  that  teaching  is  distinctly  a  human 
profession  and  that  the  chief  factor  is  the  teacher  himself. 
It  is  evident  that  Professor  Phelps  teaches  with  the  zest 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  a  student  plays  baseball  or 
football,  determined  to  win  and  ready  to  throw  into  the 
game  every  ounce  of  his  strength  and  ability.     The  confes- 
sions which  he  makes  concerning  his  own  experiences  in 
the  school  room  go  far  to  explain  the  enviable  reputation 
which  he  has  long  held  as  a  teacher   of   English  literature 
at  Yale,  and  as  an  interpreter  of  modern  literature  on  the 
platform  and  in  current  periodicals.     Any  teacher  in  any 
school  or  college  will  be  helped  and  encouraged  by  reading 
these  chapters.     From  what  he  has  to  say  on  school  teaching 
and  discipline  it  is  evident  that    his  experience    was  not 
calculated  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  rapid  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  American  public  schools  in  humaniz- 
ing discipline  and  in  bringing  about  cooperation  and  good 
will  between  pupils  and  teachers.     The  schools  in  which 
he  taught,  however  excellent  they  were,  were  far  behind 
the  present  standard  whereby  boys  and  gills  are  expected 
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to  control  themselves  and  thus  become  strong  in  character. 
His  remarks  on  the  efficiency  of  college  teaching  are  espe- 
cially invigorating.  He  makes  many  suggestions  good  for 
any  teacher,  urges  directness  and  frankness  on  all  occasions, 
and  believes  in  marks  and  examinations  because  they 
help  to  secure  scholarship,  which  he  esteems  as  one  of  the 
highest  aims  of  teaching.  The  book  abounds  in  humorous 
references,  not  only  to  his  own  experiences,  but  to  those 
of  other  college  teachers. 

As  regards  the  teaching  of  literature,  he  would  cut  down 
the  writing  of  themes,  and  declares  that  "the  best  way  to 
learn  to  write  is  to  read,  just  as  one  learns  good  manners 
by  associating  with  well-bred  people."  Teachers  should 
be  correct  in  their  use  of  language,  especially  in  pronuncia- 
tion. He  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  linguistics 
and  literature.  The  main  object  "is  not  word  study, 
is  not  the  grinding  out  of  classical  allusions,  is  not  unre- 
lated biographical  details  of  authors,  but  the  awakening 
in  a  pupil's  mind  of  a  love  of  reading."  He  deprecates 
the  feverish  desire  of  men  for  the  doctor's  degree,  and 
thinks  universities  pander  to  this  taste  by  turning  out 
doctors  who  are  more  or  less  illiterate. 

Professor  Phelps  rejoices  that  the  modern  professor  has 
shed  the  black  frock  coat,  and  that  the  man  who  enters 
upon  the  profession  of  teaching  is  no  longer  regarded  as  is 
the  nun  who  takes  the  veil.  "The  modern  professor  ...  is  a 
member  of  clubs,  and  speaks  the  language  of  common  life. 
He  does  not  smell  of  his  job,  does  not  talk  shop  except 
with  his  colleagues,  and  the  shrewd  man  of  business  who 
meets  him  casually  does  not  guess  his  calling."  It  is  ob- 
vious that  with  all  the  humor  and  zest  and  every-day  good 
sense  of  the  writer,  he  believes  the  teacher  should  be  a 
Christian  gentleman,  should  stand  for  the  truth  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  so  be  a  safe  and  worthy  example  to  young  men. 


Samuel  T.  Dutton 


Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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The  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  education  of  the  young — By  T.  Raymont.     New 
York:     Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1911.     254  p.     $1.25. 

Students  of  the  Bible  are  well  aware  of  the  gap  that 
exists  between  the  results  of  technical  and  thoro  scholar- 
ship and  popular  knowledge  of  the  subject.  They  are 
also  equally  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  recommending  any 
single  book  of  moderate  size  which  will  give  to  parents 
and  those  preparing  to  teach,  clear  and  dependable  in- 
formation. The  situation  is  especially  perplexing  when 
the  question  is  raised,  how  shall  the  Bible  be  taught  to 
children  and  young  people? 

Mr.  T.  Raymont  in  his  book  The  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
education  of  the  young — a  book  for  teachers  and  parents — 
makes  an  admirable  attempt  to  solve  the  problem.  He 
recognizes  fairly  that  "the  spread  of  general  education  has 
had  the  effect  of  making  people  more  than  ever  conscious 
of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  naive  reader  of  the  Scrip- 
tuies."  But  he  shows  that  "the  results  of  modern  literary 
and  historical  research  are  at  hand  to  help  us  and  if  we 
utilize  these  results  carefully  and  faithfully,  it  may  well 
happen  that,  so  far  from  being  a  diminishing  force  in  our 
national  life,  the  Bible  will  at  last  come  into  its  own." 
The  method  of  modern  Biblical  study  is  concisely  explained, 
with  concrete  illustration;  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  term 
historical  or  "higher"  criticism  should  in  no  way  imply 
destructive  fault-finding  or  an  ineverent  manner  of  inquiry, 
for  in  its  light  "many  a  dark  chapter  becomes  irradiated 
with  new  significance,  both  from  the  literary  and  from  the 
religious  point  of  view;"  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  to  be 
read  as  "literary  wholes,"  in  their  natural  connection, 
and  with  reference  to  their  historical  background  and  the 
shaping  influence  of  the  geographical  conditions;  above 
all,  stress  is  laid  on  the  moral  and  religious  and  spiritual 
values  to  be  obtained.  A  teacher's  survey  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  is  given,  containing  in  condensed  form 
the  main  conclusions  of  scholarly  investigation,  and  a  final 
chapter  is  devoted  to  practical  suggestions  as  to  modes  of 
presentation. 
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It  may  be  that  such  a  rapid  survey  as  is  given  in  this 
book  would,  at  first  reading,  seem  somewhat  perplexing 
to  the  non-specialist;  but  a  comprehensive  bibliography 
is  included  in  the  appendix,  and  the  parent  or  teacher  who 
earnestly  wishes  to  master  the  contents  of  the  Bible  will 
easily  discover  the  means  for  further  study. 

Raymond  C.  Knox 

Columbia  University 


Th"  ndividual  in  the  making — a  subjective  view  of  child  development  with 
suggestions  for  parents  and  teachers — By  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  191 1.     ix  4-  339  p.     $1.25. 

The  excellence  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  Fundamentals  of 
child  study  has  led  the  teaching  public  to  expect  well  of 
any  book  from  his  pen.  The  individual  in  the  making 
differs  from  the  earlier  book  in  that  it  is  an  "attempt  to 
trace  the  development  of  a  child's  mind  as  a  whole  thru 
various  stages  instead  of  discussing  separately  the  various 
instincts  and  other  phases  of  child-life."  It  is  intended 
for  parents  as  well  as  for  teachers,  to  furnish,  as  it  were, 
a  chart  by  which  to  "guide  the  child  into  the  most  favoring 
channels  and  past  the  most  serious  dangers  that  are  found 
in  each  stage  of  development." 

The  general  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  Stanley  Hall 
school  of  enquiry.  Special  acknowledgment  is  made  in 
the  preface  to  the  head  of  this  school,  as  "the  doer  or 
inspirer  of  nearly  all  that  has  been  done  in  America 
in  studying  children;"  and  the  references  within  the  text 
are  nearly  all  to  the  pages  of  the  Pedagogical  seminary. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  author  has  not  been  content 
to  adopt  merely  the  excellencies  of  this  school;  the  very 
style  of  the  great  work  on  Adolescence  here  appears  un- 
mistakably. One  finds  the  same  loosely  knit  omnium 
gatherum  chapters,  whose  abundant  illustrative  material 
seems  but  the  aggregated  contents  of  capacious  filing 
cases.  Indeed  the  most  unfavorable  criticisms  of  the  book 
belong  just  here.  The  reader  who  wishes  close  thinking 
and  well  knit  organization  will  be  disappointed.     Material 
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for  thought  there  is,  and  scattered  thruout  are  many  good 
thoughts;  but  of  organization  in  every  sense  there  is  much 
less  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

While  the  reader  is  thus  prepared  to  rank  the  present 
work  below  the  Fundamentals  of  child  study,  he  must  not 
suppose  that  it  has  little  worth.  One  will  find  here  in 
convenient  form  a  very  adequate  summary  of  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  treated.  In  this  is  met 
a  want  for  some  time  felt.  Many  teachers  will  find  the 
work  useful  as  a  class-room  text;  more,  probably,  will  use  it 
as  collateral  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  course  in 
educational  psychology.  In  its  special  field,  the  book  is 
distinctly  the  best  on  the  market,  well  nigh  the  only  one, 
in  fact;  and  in  spite  of  the  defects  noted,  the  beginner — 
especially  under  suitable  guidance — will  get  both  pleasure 
and  profit,  while  the  older  student  will  find  much  that  is 
suggestive. 

William  Heard  Kilpatrick 

Teachers  College 
Cohmbia  University 


The  sexual  life  of  the  child — By  Dr.  Albert  Moll.     New   York:     The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1912.     338  p.     $1.75. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  German  physician  of  large 
experience,  and  he  has  embodied  his  opinions  and  observa- 
tions in  a  well  written  volume.  The  translation  was  made 
by  Dr.   Eden  Paul  from  the  German. 

Sex  education,  or  the  reason  for  teaching  children  how 
their  sexual  organs  are  constructed  and  what  functions 
they  are  assigned  to  perform  and  how  to  take  care  of  them, 
as  they  would  of  their  eyes,  ears,  mouths,  and  other  parts 
of  their  bodies,  and  the  abuses  and  diseases  that  they  are 
subject  to,  and  the  misery  and  wretchedness  that  may  re- 
sult, and  frequently  does  result,  from  contamination  and 
debauchery,  is  certainly  an  important,  nay  a  vital  matter, 
but  exceedingly  difficult  to  handle.  The  literature  on  this 
delicate  subject  is  increasing  each  year,  and  educators  and 
physicians  are  grappling  with  the  question  with  some  de- 
gree of  success.     Physicians,  in  a  practical,  blunt  way,  are 
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the  best  qualified  to  explain  such  matters  to  parents,  or 
to  young  persons  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  but  this 
information  may  come  too  late  in  life,  after  the  mischief  is 
done,  or  vicious  habits  have  undermined  the  physical 
organism. 

Dr.  Moll  brushes  aside  all  fastidiousness,  and  proceeds 
at  once  to  explain  in  common  language,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  but  few  technical  terms,  the  sexual  organs  of  both 
sexes,  noting  their  differences,  the  manifestation  of  the 
symptoms  peculiar  to  each  sex,  their  pathology,  etiology 
and  sexual  life  of  the  child  and  youth. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  full  of  information  that 
parents  ought  to  know — especially  those  that  have  the 
immediate  custody  of  children  in  order  that  the  fathers 
may  give  instruction  on  proper  occasions  to  their  sons 
and  mothers  to  their  daughters.  Notwithstanding  the 
admirable  presentation  Dr.  Moll  has  given  of  this  entire 
subject,  he  does  not  see  clearly  as  to  how  this  knowledge 
can  be  transferred  from  the  minds  of  either  parents  or 
teachers  to  the  minds  of  the  children,  without  producing 
wrong,  and  perhaps  bad  impressions,  thereby  creating  a 
morbid  curiosity  that  would  better  never  have  been  aroused. 

With  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools,  there  has  not 
yet  been  evolved  any  good  way  of  getting  at  this  kind  of 
instruction,  and  yet  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  children 
raised  in  the  country  from  observation,  have  learned  a 
great  deal  of  fragmentary  knowledge  about  the  procreation, 
propagation  and  transmission  of  life,  so  that  it  is  not  a  very 
unfamiliar  subject  to  them.  Probably  the  best  method 
of  approach  is  thru  simple  lessons,  gradually  leading  up 
to  the  propagation  of  human  life  thru  botany  and  the  do- 
mestication of  useful  animals,  birds  and  insects,  and  then 
go  on  by  analogical  teaching  to  the  human  species.  It  is 
all  well  enough  to  say  that  such  instruction  ought  to  be 
given,  and  it  should  be  a  part  of  each  child's  equipment  for 
life,  but  the  perplexing  question  is,  by  whom  and  how  shall 
it  be  presented?  To  relegate  it  to  parents  is  to  slide  the 
whole  matter  off  into  a  dark  corner;  to  impose  it  on  the 
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teachers  would  be  to  bring  them  into  disrespect  in  most 
localities;  to  transfer  it  to  the  clergymen  and  Sunday- 
school  teachers  would  be  worse  still.  To  set  the  doctors 
to  talking  about  such  matters  to  children  and  young  people, 
would  be  to  make  a  bad  matter  worse,  under  present 
conditions  of  thinking  and  talking  about  sexual  impurity. 

There  must  be  some  method  of  procedure  devised  in 
which  parents,  physicians,  and  teachers  can  work  along 
unobjectionable  lines,  so  that  each  will  reinforce  the  others. 
One  father,  whom  the  writer  knows,  has  his  boys  examined 
carefully  each  year  by  the  family  physician  to  see  if  they 
are  pure  and  clean.  The  physician  and  father  give  the 
advice.     A  few  only  will  do  this. 

The  greatest  trouble  about  the  entire  suhject  is  the  false 
modesty  and  the  sceretiveness  or  silence  of  the  parents 
themselves  with  reference  to  such  matters.  Great  tact, 
prudence  and  skill  the  teachei  must  have  who  undertakes 
this  work  in  a  school  at  his  own  risk,  because  of  a  prevailing 
public  sentiment  that  such  instruction  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  homes. 

These  are  subjects  that  are  not  mentioned  in  polite 
society,  and  customs  and  practises  and  fashions  shape  the 
actions  and  doings  of  nearly  all  the  people.  Public  opinion 
rules  almost  as  inexorably  as  ancient  fate  did  over  the 
destiny  of  men.  Public  sentiment  needs  to  be  aroused 
and  popular  discussion  will  bring  about  a  wholesome  change 
in  the  public  mind  in  time  on  sex  knowledge. 

The  publishers  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  bringing 
this  excellent  treatise  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public.  In  plain,  simple  language,  the  distinguished  author 
treats  each  subject  in  a  straightforward  manner.  It  is  an 
enlightening  book,  and  the  price  places  it  within  the  reach 
of  every  one  who  wants  to  know  why  sexual  education  should 
become  a  part  of  the  instruction  of  every  boy  and  girl  in 
our  country.  The  sexual  interests,  as  the  author  well 
concludes,  should  only  be  a  fractional  part  of  an  education. 
Some  American  writers  of  note  have  apparently  become 
hypnotized  with  this  subject,  and  see  it  big  everywhere; 
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but  not  so  with  Dr.  Moll,  whose  explanations  are  plain, 
direct,  and  to  the  point,  and  advice  wholesome  and  devoid 
of  mawkish  sentimentality.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  entire  subject  is  such  as  to  commend  it  to  an 
enlightened  public. 

James  M.  Greenwood 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


It  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  a  book  on  design  which  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  book  of  technical  practise.  The  Text- 
book of  design,  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Kelley,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  William  L.  Mowll,  is  built  upon  a  theo- 
retical knowledge  and  a  presentation  of  the  subject  which 
are  very  valuable  for  the  development  of  a  skill  in  design 
which  is  something  more  than  casual.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1912.      134  p.     $2.00.) 

A  book  of  reference  which  is  as  useful  as  it  is  cheap  and 
handy  is  provided  in  Bellow's  German  dictionary.  The 
book  is  highly  original  and  doubly  ustful  on  that  account. 
The  gender  of  different  nouns  is  marked  by  the  use  of 
different  types,  and  the  German-English  and  the  English- 
German  definitions  are  arranged  concurrently  on  the  same 
page.  A  number  of  other  interesting  innovations  mark 
the  book.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1912. 
806  p.) 

Two  good  books  on  hygienic  subjects,  A  manual  of  personal 
hygiene,  edited  by  Dr.  Walter  L.  Pyle,  which  now  appears 
in  a  fifth  and  revised  edition,  and  Nutritional  physiology, 
by  Mi.  Percy  G.  Stiles,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  a  book  of  somewhat  more  severe  type.  Both 
books  are  well  written,  their  material  is  clearly  arranged, 
and  they  will  be  found  useful  as  textbooks  and  for  reference. 
(Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1912.  515  p. 
$1.50;  271  p.     Si. 25.) 

Among  the  many  editions  of  Shakspere,  we  find  none 
more  convenient  or  better  made  than  the  series  known  as 
the    First    Folio    Edition,    published    by    Crowell.     There 
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lately  came  to  us  in  this  series:  Henry  the  Eighth,  Henry 
the  Sixth,  The  sonnets,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Rape  of 
Lucrece.  (New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1912.  75  cents 
each.) 

No  better  elementary  textbook  of  physics  for  the  use  of 
high  school  and  college  students  can  be  found  than  Ele- 
ments of  physics,  by  Professor  Edwin  H.  Hall,  of  Harvard 
University.  We  rejoice  to  find  that  a  suggestion  often 
made  in  the  Educational  Review,  that  the  faces  and  the 
names  of  great  representatives  of  the  science  should  be 
made  familiar  to  students,  has  been  followed  in  this  book. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  19 12.     576  p.) 

Teachers  and  students  of  agricultural  colleges  and  else- 
where will  find  a  large  amount  of  material,  well  put  together 
and  excellently  illustrated,  in  Principles  of  economic  zoology, 
by  L.  S.  and  M.  C.  Daugherty,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Kirksville,  Mo.  (Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  Company, 
1912.     410  p.     S2.00.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  a  textbook  that  one  can  truthfully 
speak  of  as  really  first-class.  We  use  this  description  with- 
out hesitation  of  Essentials  of  French,  by  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Francois,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  better  book  of  this 
kind,  and  we  unreservedly  commend  it  to  teachers  and 
students  who  wish  not  only  to  read  French  and  to  under- 
stand it  when  spoken,  but  to  speak  it  themselves.  (New 
York:  The  American  Book  Company,  1912.  426  p.  90 
cents.) 

Another  good  book  of  a  wholly  different  kind  is  Elements 
of  geography,  by  Messrs.  Salisbury,  Barrows,  and  Tower, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  book  represents  the 
reaction  against  the  merely  physiographic  study  of  geog- 
raphy, and  builds  upon  a  physiographic  basis  a  large 
amount  of  more  general  geographic  instruction.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  191 2.     616  p.  and  maps.) 

The  secondaiy  school  work  in  manual  training  is  beginning 
to  develop  a  textbook  apparatus  of  its  own.  Forge  work, 
by  Mr.  William  L.  Ilgen,  of  the  Crane  Technical  High  School 
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of  Chicago,  is  a  very  simple  manual  for-  teachers  of  this 
subject.  (New  York:  The  American  Book  Company,  1912. 
222  p.     80  cents.) 

We  greet  with  joy  the  reappearance  of  the  type  of  book 
that  was  once  a  delight  but  has  long  since  disappeared. 
Mathematical  wrinkles,  by  Samuel  I.  Jones,  calls  up  many 
amusing  and  interesting  memories.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  "wrinkles"  are  old  and  well  known,  but  many  of  them 
are  novel  and  amusing,  as  well  as  instructive.  The  mathe- 
matically inclined  will  gain  much  information  and  no  little 
recreation  from  this  book.  (Gunter,  Texas:  Published  by 
the  author,  1912.     320  p.     $1.65.) 

Those  teachers  who  like  reading  at  a  poem  instead  of 
reading  a  poem  will  find  no  little  help  in  Select  poems  of 
Robert  Browning,  edited  by  Hugh  C.  Laughlin,  of  the  Morris 
High  School,  New  York  City.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1912.     136  p.) 

The  title  of  The  teaching  of  composition,  by  Professor 
Campagnac,  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  filled  us  with 
new  dread,  but  the  content  of  the  little  volume  which  bears 
the  name  changed  that  feeling  into  one  of  grateful  joy. 
At  last  we  have  come  upon  a  teacher  of  composition  who  has 
gotten  hold  of  the  only  correct  theory  of  teaching  pupils 
to  write.  He  says  "Reading  is  the  most  genuine  form  of 
composition  lesson,  all  the  more  potent  in  effect  because 
in  the  most  part  the  effect  is  unsought"  (p.  41).  This  is 
the  clue  to  the  whole  business.  To  expect  a  student  to 
write  daily  something  that  is  worth  while  out  of  an  empty 
mind,  is  at  once  an  educational  comedy  and  an  educational 
tragedy.  Far  better  to  make  him  read  for  a  week  before 
writing  a  work,  provided  that  what  he  reads  is  the  work 
of  someone  who  can  really  write  English.  (Boston :  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  191 2.     65  p.     35  cents.) 

Race  improvement,  by  L.  Helen  Baker  has  as  its  sub-title, 
A  little  book  on  a  great  subject.  We  are  not  disposed^to  dis- 
pute this  exactly,  altho  we  cannot  help  wondering  how 
great  the  subject  really  is.  We  read  with  some  concern 
allusions  to  a  "eugenist  state,"  and  are  inclined  to  wonder 
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what  new  type  of  tyranny  is  in  store  for  us.  Poor  old 
Nature  will  not  have  much  to  do  after  a  while !  (New  York : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  1912.     137  p.     $1.00.) 

In  Siepmann's  French  Texts  we  noticed  well  done  little 
volumes  containing  Selections  from  Montesquieu,  Jules 
Verne,  Daudet,  and  Victor  Patrice.  They  make  admirable 
books  for  the  school-room.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  19 12.     35  cents  each.) 

The  political  campaign  which  recently  closed  was  re- 
markable for  the  ignorance  and  contempt  widely  exhibited 
of  and  for  the  principles  of  constitutional  government. 
Until  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  led  back  to  a  new 
study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  liberty 
which  underline  their  government  and  to  new  belief  in  their 
wisdom  and  permanence,  there  is  no  hope  for  genuine 
political  progress.  We,  therefore,  welcome  with  double 
warmth,  Readings  in  American  Constitutional  history, 
edited  by  Professor  Allan  Johnson,  of  Yale  University, 
and  we  wish  that  its  contents  might  become  familiar  not 
only  to  students  of  law  and  politics,  but  to  the  great  body 
of  American  citizenship.  (Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1912.     584  p.     S2.50.) 

One  of  those  over-elaborated  and  tedious  bits  of  apparatus 
which  really  prevents  a  student  from  getting  at  the  heart 
of  his  subject  is  provided  in  a  Guide  to  the  study  and  reading 
of  American  history,  by  Professors  Channing,  Hart  and  Tur- 
ner, of  Harvard  University.  This  is  the  kind  of  book  which 
makes  scholarship  almost  impossible,  and  pedantry  almost 
necessary.  We  can  only  look  upon  the  enormous  labor 
involved  in  its  preparation  as  a  waste  of  time  and  effort. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1912.     650  p.     $2.50.) 

The  well-known  physiologist,  Jacques  Toeb,  has  brought 
together  in  one  volume,  entitled  The  mechanistic  conception 
of  life,  a  number  of  his  biological  essays  published  separately 
during  recent  years.  (Chicago:  Chicago  University  Press, 
1912.     232  p.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Superintendent  The   public   demonstration   held   on   the 

Maxwell  of  New  evening  of  October  24  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City,  to  commemorate  the  com- 
pletion of  twenty-five  years  of  service  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Maxwell  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Brooklyn  and  in 
New  York,  was  as  impressive  as  it  was  inspiriting.  It  was 
impressive  to  find  one  of  the  greatest  halls  in  the  country 
filled  with  an  enthusiastic  body  of  citizens  who  cared  for 
their  public  schools,  and  who  had  followed  with  close  at- 
tention the  distinguished  service  that  Dr.  Maxwell  had 
rendered  to  the  schools  and  to  them.  It  was  inspiriting 
to  find  that  at  the  height  of  an  embittered  political  cam- 
paign there  were  thousands  of  men  and  women  ready  and 
willing  to  devote  an  evening  to  the  celebration  of  things 
that  really  matter  in  the  nation's  life,  to  the  exclusion  for 
a  moment  of  banalities  and  personal  recriminations.  The 
addresses  made  by  Mr.  Seth  Low,  who  presided,  and  by 
those  who  followed  him  were  restrained,  sincere,  and  full 
of  abundant  appreciation.  The  participation  of  school 
children  by  rendering  a  delightful  musical  program  was 
an  attractive  feature  of  the  celebration.  Despite  indiffer- 
ence, and  sometimes  open  and  ill-tempered  opposition, 
Dr.  Maxwell  has  really  had  thruout  his  career  the  support 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the 
press,  and  of  the  best  citizenship  of  the  community  to  a 
most  unusual  degree.  He  has  shown  the  large  qualities  of 
a  real  leader  and  has  had  a  real  leader's  reward  in  the  quality 
and  the  devotion  of  his  followers.  His  quarter  century  of 
service  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  municipal 
school  administration  in  the  United  States. 
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Gymnasium                  It   is   not   so   many  years  ago   that   the 

graduates  and  the     universities  of    the  German  Empire  were 

university  r 

open    only    to   graduates    of  a   humanistic 

Gymnasium.  The  removal  of  this  restriction  has  naturally 
affected  not  only  the  composition  of  the  student  body  of  the 
German  universities,  but  also  the  attendance  of  the  three 
different  types  of  middle  schools,  the  change  in  Germany 
being  quite  comparable  to  what  we  have  witnest  in  this 
country  in  recent  years  in  connection  with  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
going  hand  in  hand  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  The 
situation  at  the  present  day,  so  far  as  the  universities  are 
concerned,  is  shown  by  the  following  figures:  In  the  winter 
semester  of  1911-12  there  were  matriculated  at  the  twenty- 
one  German  universities  46,653  students,  of  whom  only 
34,205,  i.  e.,  73  per  cent,  were  graduates  of  a  Gymnasium. 
Of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Protestant  theological  faculty 
2,667  were  Gymnasium  graduates,  27  had  graduated  from 
a  Realgymnasium  and  7  from  an  Oberrealschule,  while 
all  of  the  1,763  students  of  the  Catholic  theological  faculty 
held  a  testimonium  maturitatis  of  a  Gymnasium.  In  the 
faculty  of  law  also  the  graduates  of  a  humanistic  institution 
were  far  in  the  lead,  there  being  8,334  Gymnasium  alumni 
in  a  total  of  10,342,  i.  e.,  81  per  cent.  Of  the  10,645  students 
enrolled  in  the  medical  faculty,  8,181,  i.  e.,  77  per  cent, 
were  Gymnasium  graduates,  1,765  had  graduated  from  a 
Realgymnasium  and  699  from  an  Oberrealschule.  The 
percentage  of  Gymnasium  graduates  is  lowest,  viz.,  63  per 
cent,  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  where  the  21,236  matricu- 
lated students  were  distributed  as  follows:  Gymnasium, 
13,294;  Realgymnasium,  4,568;  Oberrealschule,  3,374.  So 
far  as  individual  subjects  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy  are 
concerned,  the  great  majority  of  the  students  of  classical 
philology  hail  from  humanistic  institutions,  and  the  pro- 
portion is  also  very  large  in  the  subjects  of  philosophy 
and  history.  In  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  the 
number  of  Gymnasium  graduates  is  a  little  less  than  half 
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of  the  student  body,  while  in  the  modern  languages  the 
number  of  Gymnasium  graduates  is  much  smaller  than 
that  of  the  graduates  of  the  other  institutions. 


Meeting  of  the  The  Association  of  American  Universities 

Association  of  Amer-held  its  fourteenth  annual  conference  with 

ican  Universities 

the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  Novem- 
ber 7-9  with  a  larger  attendance  than  at  any  preceding 
meeting.  All  of  the  twenty-two  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  represented  by  delegates,  who,  in  most  instances, 
were  either  their  presidents  or  the  deans  of  their  graduate 
schools.  The  papers  presented  at  the  three  sessions  were 
on  the  Present  Status  of  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy in  American  Universities,  by  Dean  F.  J.  E.  Wood- 
bridge  of  Columbia  University;  on  the  Influence  of 
Graduate  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  upon  the  Quality 
of  Graduate  Study,  by  President  Hill  of  the  University  of 
Missouri;  and  on  Methods  of  Ascertaining  and  Apportion- 
ing Cost  of  Instruction  in  Universities,  by  President  Had- 
ley  of  Yale. 

The  purpose  of  Dean  Woodbridge's  paper  was  to  as- 
certain how  well  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  as 
conceived  in  the  regulations  for  the  bestowal  of  the  degree 
by  the  various  American  universities  actually  conformed 
to  the  educational  situation.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
ideal  degree  of  the  rule  is  one  thing,  but  that  the  actual 
degree  as  bestowed  is  something  almost  wholly  different. 
President  Hill  discust,  on  the  basis  of  statistics  of  the 
values  of  such  benefices,  the  methods  of  appointment  to 
fellowships  and  scholarships,  and  the  numbers  of  ap- 
pointees in  the  various  universities  of  the  Association, 
their  effect  upon  the  constitution  and  temper  of  the  body 
scholastic  and  upon  the  individual  student.  In  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed  this  paper  an  increase  in  the  number 
and  amount  of  these  benefices  was  deplored  and  their 
award  only  as  academic  honors  was  commended.  Presi- 
dent   Hadley's   paper   was    a    submission    in   considerable 
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detail  of  the  methods  to  solve  by  the  proper  inclusion  and 
exclusion  of  charges,  the  complicated  question  of  costs"  of 
instruction  of  the  student  and  of  subjects  in  the  uni- 
versity. All  of  these  papers  with  the  discussion  which 
they  evoked  will  be  printed  in  full,  as  usual,  in  the  Journal 
of  Proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

In  the  conference  of  deans  and  similar  administrative 
officers  of  graduate  schools  that  followed  the  meetings  of 
the  Association  a  committee  was  appointed  with  recom- 
mendations to  report  upon  the  rating  of  foreign  students 
in  American  universities,  a  matter  that,  with  the  increasing 
number  of  such  students,  has  become  a  problem  of  consider- 
able complexity  which  calls  for  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  universities  than  is  at  the 
present  time  in  force.  A  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  two 
sessions  was  taken  up  by  the  discussion  of  the  whole  matter 
of  admission  to  graduate  schools  and  particularly  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  bachelor's  degrees  of  American  colleges 
as  satisfying  the  conditions  of  matriculation  both  for  the 
degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy,  and 
for  professional  degrees.  The  conference,  at  its  own  re- 
quest, listened  to  a  detailed  report  by  Mr.  Kendric  C. 
Babcock,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  of  his 
work  on  the  classification  of  universities  and  colleges  with 
reference  to  bachelor's  degrees,  begun  in  19 10  at  the  re- 
quest of  this  same  body  at  the  meeting  held  that  year 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  A  resolution  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  adopted  for  the  work  already  done,  and  the 
hope  was  exprest  that  it  should  be  further  carried  on  as 
a  factor  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  whole  matter  of  a 
proper  recognition  and  evaluation  in  a  scheme  of  education 
of  the  American  teaching  institutions  above  the  secondary 
schools.  The  ratings  of  colleges  already  printed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  are  confessedly  tentative  and  sub- 
ject to  revision,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  take  much  time  to 
make  a  classification  that  for  any  very  long  period  will 
be  absolutely  impeccable.  A  work  of  this  kind,  however, 
intelligently  carried  on  as  this  has  been  begun  by  the  only 
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agency  that  logically  should  assume  it,  will  be  comparable 
in  its  ultimate  educational  results  with  the  work  of  classi- 
fication along  fundamentally  similar  lines,  and  in  essentially 
the  same  spirit,  already  so  successfully  performed  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America  was  elected  President 
of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  Yale  as  Vice- 
President,  Harvard  as  Secretary,  and  Columbia  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota  as  additional  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  next  annual  meeting  is  to  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Rehabilitating  the    The  movement  to  rehabilitate  the  degree  of 

Sir's  °f  MaStW  Master  of  Arts  has  found  exPression  in  the 
new  regulations  lately  adopted  by  Rutgers 
College.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  which  formulated 
the  new  regulations  two  principles  seemed  to  stand  foremost : 
first,  that  the  master's  degree  should  be  given  a  distinct 
and  definite  place  among  academic  honors;  secondly,  that 
this  degree  should  be  held  in  the  esteem  due  a  higher  de- 
gree. 

Those  colleges  and  universities  which  grant  the  master's 
degree  to  graduate  students  only  after  at  least  one  year's 
residence  have  thereby  tried  to  restore  it  to  honor,  but  they 
have  often  failed  to  give  it  a  distinct  place  of  its  own, 
for  it  is  frequently  merely  a  preliminary  step  towards  the 
doctor's  degree,  to  be  forgotten  if  that  degree  is  won,  or  to 
be  a  consolation  to  those  that  fail.  In  short,  the  course  of 
study,  the  method  of  study,  and  the  aim  of  the  student,  all 
make  it  a  doctor's  degree  of  inferior  type.  As  such,  it  is 
often  a  reproach  to  the  student  in  later  years  if  it  remains 
his  final  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  those  universities  and 
colleges  which  grant  it  in  absentia  or  after  the  completion 
of  courses  in  medicine,  law,  or  divinity,  are  either  making  it 
still  less  honorable,  or  are  making  it  a  second  degree  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  work,  and,  as  such,  both  superfluous  and 
meaningless.     This  is  felt  so  generally  today  among  able 
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and  right-minded  students  that  not  a  few  are  unwilling  to 
seek  the  degree  under  existing  conditions. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  separate  college  should  not 
share  in  the  task  of  rehabilitating  this  degree.  Few  separate 
colleges  are  in  a  position  to  give  adequate  courses  and  facil- 
ities for  research  to  candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree,  and 
it  is  generally  their  duty  to  urge  students  to  go  elsewhere. 
In  the  case  of  the  master's  degree,  provided  that  degree  can 
be  properly  rehabilitated,  the  separate  college  may  be  able  to 
offer  excellent  opportunities  to  the  student  in  a  few  fields, 
to  do  so  without  great  cost  to  the  college  treasury,  and  to 
do  work  quite  comparable  with  that  of  the  universities. 

Doubtless,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  men  and 
women  being  graduated  from  our  colleges  who  are  not  fitted 
for,  or  who  do  not  wish  to  devote  themselves  to,  the  longer 
and  profounder  study  and  research  required  for  the  doctor's 
degree,  but  who  do  desire  to  carry  on  their  college  studies 
in  some  chosen  direction.  Often  they  may  do  so  with  great 
profit  to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 

These  considerations  have  led  the  authorities  of  Rutgers 
College  to  determine  on  these  requirements  for  the  master's 
degree : 

1 .  That  the  degree  be  given  after  extended  liberal  study 
and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  doctor's  degree,  after  intensive 
application  to  one  subject  and  to  original  research : 

2.  That  the  studies  pursued  by  the  candidate  for  this  de- 
gree should  constitute  a  course  by  themselves,  as  they  would 
if  he  were  studying  law  or  divinity : 

3.  That  the  course  must  consist  of  three  subjects  to  be 
pursued  by  the  student  for  two  years,  ordinarily  in  residence. 
Equivalent  graduate  courses  pursued  at  another  accepted 
institution  may,  however,  be  substituted  for  the  first  year's 
requirements : 

4.  That  the  character  of  such  studies  shall  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  elective  courses  now  widely  offered 
to  seniors  in  our  colleges:  in  other  words  that  their  character 
shall  be  elementary  and  liberal. 

College  teachers  everywhere  will  watch  with  interest  the 
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practical  results  which  follow  upon  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 


One  of  the  best  Reviews  now  appearing  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Yale  review.  Its  broad  scope,  its  literary- 
standards,  and  its  attractive  appearance  commend  it  to 
thoughtful  and  studious  readers.  An  admirable  feature  of 
the  Yale  review  is  its  careful  book  notices,  each  signed  by  a 
responsible  writer.  Amid  the  great  mass  of  worthless,  or 
worse  than  worthless,  publications,  one  turns  with  relief 
and  satisfaction  to  the  Yale  review  and  to  the  Hibbert  journal 
for  something  that  is  really  worth  while  for  intelligent 
people  to  read. 


A  capital  example  of  what  intelligent  devotion  and  pains- 
taking public  service  can  accomplish  is  shown  in  the  Report 
of  the  Public  Education  Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
year  191 1  -12.  The  Report  bears  the  significant  title  A 
Year  of  Co-operative  Service  for  the  Schools.  There  was  a 
time  before  the  advent  of  Superintendent  MacAlister  when 
the  school  system  of  Philadelphia  was  hopelessly  behind 
the  times,  as  well  as  more  than  usually  inefficient.  During 
the  past  quarter  century,  however,  great  progress  has  been 
made.  The  school  law  has  been  amended  in  important 
particulars,  and  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  public 
schools  has  been  aroused  in  the  city.  This  Report  indicates 
that  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  have  now  been  successfully 
separated  from  the  municipality  so  far  as  their  financial 
unity  is  concerned,  and  that  the  executive  control  of  the 
schools  has  been  centralized  under  a  staff  of  expert  super- 
intendents. The  committee  system  with  its  confusion  of 
legislative  and  executive  functions  still  exists,  however,  and 
its  abolition  is  one  of  the  aims  that  the  Public  Education 
Association  has  yet  in  view. 
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